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PREFACE. 

In the ‘preface to the first issue of the Indian Year Book, the Editor apjRMled 
.() the public continuously to edit it, for only m this manner could it aasunu* and 
•etain the qualities requisite in a cuirent handbook to the Indian Enqiiie The 
ippeal me\ \^ith a very welcome response Whilst the piovtrbial kmdnc'ss of 
}he English reading |T)ublic induced many grateful words of appreciation, many 
v’aluablo suggestions' wcie ollered, which have been incoiporated in the second 
ssue so far as possible If the response has not in all cases been as adequate 
irS V “ desired, I hope that the ciities will appreciate tho difficulties of editing 
-he Yeai Book duiiiig a great wai Not only did the war throw a heavy burden 
>f work upon every journalist during the months when the work of revision was 
[iiost aetiv(‘, but it also inipam'd the capacity foi help of those valued colleagues 
whose co-operation so much of the success which has b(‘(M) attained by the 
iudian Year Book is dm* 

Amongst the new teatiues intiodiiced in lesponse to these suggestions is 
i leviow of the work of ih(5 Legislative Councils Hio summary of the proceed- 
ngs of the Imperial Legislative Council has been made as complete as possible , 
Lose of the Provincial Councils ai(‘ naturally shortei Anothei featuie is an 
inalysis of tho systems of Local Coveinmcnt in India, though this must neces- 
lanly be incomplete where such wide divcisity exists and when tho promised 
leclaraiion of Government policy is still awaiti^d The section deahng with the 
Peoples of India has also been enlarged from the mateiials in Mr. Gait’s re- 
lort on tho census of 1911 , and a special section dealing with manners and cus- 
lOnis has been introduced for those who are visiting India for the first time 9’he 
niportant events of an exceptional yoai have been ri'cordcd with gieater fullness, 
md the part which India has played in the war is desciibed in a separate article. 

'The Editor would gladlv have <ieoeptcd the suggestion r - ^ ^press all values 
n stcrbng, but as long as Indian ollieial literatuie jumps from rupees to stewing 
ind from millions to crores and lakhs, this is impracticable An explanatory 
‘tatement is given on page 314. The Army Commands have been omitted from 
ho present volume, because, owing t<» the wai, any list is out of date by the time 
t IS printed. 

Jn other lespects the secoi^ issue of the Indian Yeai Book, with additions 
,pd improvements, closely follows the jilan pursued in the fust volume. The 
mhhc then evidenced their approval of the work by exhausting a large edition 
vrithin three months of puhlicatjon. Whilst gratefully acknowledging this valued 
upport, and once more offermg his thanks to tho contributois whose assistance 
ias ro;‘ ie the Indian Year Book what it is, the Editoi would repeat his appeal 
if ccc^;tmuou8 editmg by the public, and his assurance that every practicable 
fi gges tion will be embodied in future issues. 
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114 

6 

15 

6 

58 

d* 

37 

9*8 

12 31 

Sunday 

25 

116 

6 

14 

6 

59 

0 

37 

10 8 

12 51 

Monday 

26 

a 116 ! 

6 

14 

1 

6 

69 

0 

t 

37 

11*8 

18 10 

Tnesday 

27 

117 j 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

87 

12*8 

13 80 

Wednesday , 

28 

118 j 

6 

13 

7 

0 

0 

36 j 

18*8 

13 49 

Thursday 

29 

119 

6 

13 

7 

0 , 

0 

36 I 

O 14*8 

14 8 

Friday 

30 

120 

6 

12 ' 

7 

0 ' 

0 

36 ! 

15*8 

14 27 



Phasesi^of the Moon — MAY 31 Days. 


(( Last Quarter 
• New Moon . 
Terigce 


Day of the Week 


Satuiday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 


6th, lOh 52 6m A M 
14th, Oh 1 Om A M 
28th, 11 Ih P M 


J) First (Quarter 
O Full Moon 
Apogee 


Day of Day of 


. the 
Montli 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
26 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


the 
Y ear 


121 

122 

121 

121 

125 

12b 

127 

128 
120 
1 30 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 
1^5 

146 

147 

148 

149 
160 
151 


Sunrise 
A M 


Mean Time 

Sunset 
P M 


True 

Noon 


M 

11 

11 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


M 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 
1 

4 

4 

Tj 

5 
b 

6 
6 
7 
7 

7 

8 
8 
9 
9 
9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

12 


36 

3b 

3b 

36 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

36 
35 
35 
35 
35 

35 

36 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 

35 
3b 

36 
36 
36 
36 


22nd, lOh 20 Oiu A M 
29th. 3h 2 9m A M 
15th, 2 9h AM 

1 Moon’s 1 

I Age at , 
i Noon 1 

Sua s 
Dtrlina- 
tion 

at Mian 
Noon 

D. 

N 

16 8 

14 15 

17 8 

r, * 

18 8 

1 15 22 

19 8 

j 15 40 

' 20 8 

1 15 57 


^ 21 8 
22 8 

23 8 

24 8 

25 8 

26 8 

27 8 

28 8 

• 0 2 

1 2 
2 2 
3 2 
4-2 

5 2 

6 2 
7 2 

]) S 2 
9 2 
10 2 
11*2 
12*2 
13*2 
14*2 
O 15 2 
16 2 
17 2 


16 14 
lb 31 
lb 48 

17 5 

17 21 

17 37 

17 52 

18 7 

18 22 
18 37 

18 51 

19 5 

19 10 

19 33 

19 4b 

19 58 

20 11 

20 23 

20 34 

20 4b 

20 57 

21 7 

21 17 

21 27 

21 37 

21 4 <*) 



Phases of the Moon — JUNE 30 Days. 


<f Last Quarter 4th, lOh 2 Ini p\i ]) First Quarter 20tli. 7h 54 3ni i* M 

• New Moon 1 Ith, Oh 27 hn am O Full Moon 27th, 9h 57 4m \M 


P( iigef' 

2()th 7 

Oh 

A M 

1 

Apog« e 


nth, 5 9h 

A ^1 


Day of 

D.iy of 


Mean Time 



Moon’s * 

hmi’M 

D{ elina- 

I),iv ()1 the Week 

the 

Montli 

the 

Y( ar 

Sunrise 

A M 

Sunset 

P M 

1 

True 

N oon 

Age at 
Noon 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M 

H 

1 

M 1 

1 

11 

P w 

M 

D 

N 


Tm sd.iy 

1 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 1 

0 

tb 

18 2 

21 

V. 

Wedm sday 

2 

153 

6 


7 


) 

56 

19 2 

22 


Thursday 

3 

J54 

6 


7 

IJ 

0 

ib 

20 2 

22 

1 ; 

Friday 

I 

55 

6 

■ 

7 

1 1 1 

0 

37 

d 21 2 

22 

10 

Saturday 

• 

15G 

0 

1 

7 

14 1 

0 

ir 

22 2 

22 

26 

Sunday 

U 

157 

6 

1 

7 

14 ' 

0 

37 

2‘3 2 

22 

33 

Monday 

7 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

’>7 

24 2 

22 

39 

Tuesday 

8 

159 


1 

7 

i 

15 ' 

0 

37 

25 2 

22 

45 

Wednesday 

9 

160 

() 

1 

7 

1 

15 

0 

‘38 

26 2 

22 

51 

Thursday 

10 

161 

(> 

1 

7 

15 ’ 

0 

•38 

27 2 

22 

5() 

Friday 

1 

162 

6 

1 

7 

16 1 

0 

w 

28 2 

23 

1 

Saturday 

12 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

29 2 

23 

5 

Sunday 

13 

1(>4 1 

6 

1 

7 

1 

16 1 

0 

38 

• 0 5 

23 

0 

Monday 

14 

165 j 

6 

1 

7 

1 

17 i 

0 

39 

1 6 

23 

IS 

Tuesday 

15 

Ibb ! 

6 

1 

7 

17 , 

0 

39 

2 6 

23 

lb 

Wednesday 

lb 

1 

167 , 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

3 6 

23 

19 

Thursday 

17 

168 

6 

1 

7 

'' 1 

0 

39 

4 6 

23 

21 

Friday 

18 

169 

6 

2 

7 

18 ' 

0 

39 

6 6 

23 

2; 

Saturday 

19 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

6 6 

23 

25 

Sunday 

20 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 ' 

0 

40 

D 7-6 

23 

2b 

Monday 

21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 1 

0 

40 

8 6 

23 

27 

Tuesday 

22 

173 

6 

3 

7 

19 1 

0 

40 

9 5 

23 

27 

Wednesday 

« 23 

174 

6 

8 

7 

19 j 

0 

40 

10 5 

23 

27 

Thursday 

24 

176 

1 6 

3 

7 

19 1 

0 

41 

11 5 

23 

27 

Friday 

25 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 1 

0 

41 

12 6 

23 

26 

Saturday 

26 

177 

1 

1 6 

3 

7 

19 1 

I 

0 

41 

13 5 

23 

25 

Sunday 

27 

178 

6 

4 

7 

« 1 

0 

41 

O 14-6 

23 

23 

Monday 

28 

179 

6 

4 

7 

20 ' 

0 

42 

16-6 

28 

20 

Tuesday 

20 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 ‘ 

0 

42 

16*5 

23 

18 

Wednesday 

30 

181 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

42 

17*6 

23 

16 



Phases of the Moon — JULY 31 Days. 


(I l.ast Quarter 
• N ( w Moon 
IVriRce 

Da\ ot the Week 

4<h, llh 24 2in 
t2th, Ml 0 8m 
24th, 10 Oh 

Day ot 1 Day of 
the the 

Month Y(ar 

A M j 

P M 

A Af 1 

> 

Sunrise 

A M 

}> First Quaiter 2 

O Full Moon 2 

ApoK< < 8 

lean rune 

Sunset j Tru( 

p M 1 Noon 

0th, 2h 38 
Oth, 5h 41 
bh, 4 3h 

Moon’s 
At?e at 
Noon 

^rn V 

Oni P M 

I’ M 

Sun’s 
De( hn i- 
( ion 

at M( an 
Noon 

\ , 



H 

M 

II 

M 

H 

M 

D 




ThuTMlay 

1 

182 

6 

5 

7 

‘20 

0 

42 

18 


2{ 

11 

Friday 

2 

18 { 

0 


7 

20 

0 

42 

19 


2t 

8 

Saturday 


181 

0 

« 1 

7 

20 

0 

\ i 

20 

5 

21 


Sunday 

t 

IH-i 

6 

1 

7 

20 

0 

4 t 

d 21 


) 

50 

Moud,iy 


18<> 

6 

0 

7 

20 

0 

4? 

22 

5 

22 

54 

Tuf'Sday 

() 

187 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

4{ 

23 

5 

22 

4s 

Woduesday 

7 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

24 

5 

22 

4 1 

Thursday 

8 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

4^ 

25 

5 

22 

U) 

Fiida> 

0 

190 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

26 

5 

22 

50 

Saturday 

10 

101 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

27 

8 

22 

21 

Sunday 

11 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

28 

6 

22 

16 

Monday 

12 

19 i 

() 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

• 29 

5 

22 

8 

Tuesday 

1 3 

194 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

0 

9 

22 

0 

Wednesday j 

14 

195 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

1 

9 

21 

51 

Thursday 

K) 

19() 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

2 

9 

21 

12 

Friday 

10 

197 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

3 

9 

21 

13 

Saturday 

17 

198 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

4 

9 

21 

2i 

Sunday 

18 

199 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

6 

9 

21 

14 

Monday 

19 

200 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

6 

9 

21 

3 

Tuesday 

20 

201 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

D 7 

9 

20 

53 

Wednesday 

21 

202 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

8 

9 

20 

41 

Thursday 

22 

203 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

9 

9 

20 

30 

Friday 

23 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

10 

9 

20 

17 

Saturday 

24 

205 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

11 

9 

20 

6 

Sunday 

25 

206 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

12 

0 

19 

54 

Monday 

26 

207 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

O 13 

0 

19 

41 

Tuesday 

27 

208 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

14 

9 

19 

28 

Wednesday 

28 

209 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

15 

9 

19 

15 

Thursday 

29 

210 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

16 

9 

19 

1 

Friday 

30 

211 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

17 

9 

18 

47 

Saturday 

31 

212 

6 

15 

7 

16 

0 

45 

18 

•9 

18 

33 


7 



Phases of the Moon — ^AUGUST 31 Days. 


([ Last Quarter 
# New Moon 
LeriKee . . 


.3rd, 2h 57 .im a m 
11th, 4h 22 4m P ivi 
.2nth, 7 7h PM 


}) First Quarter 
O JBiill Moon 
Apogee 


18th, 7h. 47- 
25th, 3h 10* 
5th, 8 Ih . 


oi the Week 


Day ot D.iy o 
, tlK th< 

I Montii V(ai 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wedru'sday 

Thuisday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tueeklay 

Wednesday 

Tiiursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tue^sday 

Wednesday 

Tiiursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 




H 

M 

H 

M 

P 

M 



N 







H M 





213 

f) 

15 

7 

16 

0 

45 

10 

0 

18 

18 

214 

b 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

20 

0 

18 

3 

215 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

d 21 

9 

17 

48 

21 « 

0 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

22 

9 

17 

32 

217 

0 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

2{ 

9 

17 

lb 

218 

d 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

24 

9 

17 

0 

219 

b 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

26 

9 

lb 

44 

220 


17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

26 

9 

16 

27 

221 

0 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

27 

9 

16 

il 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

28 

9 

15 

5i 

223 


18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

o 

# 

3 

15 

36 

224 

6 

10 

7 

9 

0 

44 

1 

3 

L5 

18 

225 

0 

10 

7 

8 

0 

44 

2 

3 

15 

0 

22() 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

43 

3 

3 

14 

42 

227 

C 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 

4 

3 

14 

24 

228 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

6 

3 

14 

) 

229 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

6 

3 

13 

46 

230 

6 

20 

7 

5 

0 

43 

}> 7 

3 

13 

27 

231 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

43 

8 

3 

13 

8 

232 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

9 

3 

12 

48 

233 

0 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 

10 

3 

12 

29 

214 

6 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 j 

11 

3 

12 

9 

235 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

1 

12 

■3 

11 

49 

230 

6 

22 

7 

1 

0 

« ! 

13 

3 

11 

29 

237 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

1 

41 j 

Q 14 

3 

11 

8 

238 

6 

12 

6 

59 

0 

41 1 

16 

3 

10 

48 

239 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

16 

3 

10 

27 

240 

6 

22 

6 

58 ' 

0 

40 

17- 

3 

10 

6 

241 

6 

23 

6 

57 ' 

0 

40 J 

18*3 

9 

45 

242 

6 

23 

6 

56 ' 

0 

89 

19 

i 

9 

24 

243 1 

6 

23 

6 

56 

0 

89 1 

20* 

3 

9 

2 



Phases of the Moon— SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 


d Last Quarter 


Ist, 8h 20 6iu P M 


}> First Qunrter 


10th, Oh 51 -am pm 


# New Moon 
Perigee 

Day ot the Week 

0th, 4 
. 14th, : 

Day of 
the 
Month 

h 22 7tn 

8 8ii P M 

Day Of 
the 
Year 

1 U UIl rtiuu 

I Apogee 

Mean Time. 

Sunrise Sunsi t 

[AM PM 

2i 

3C 

True 

Noon 

Id, 2 -7111 A 
Ith, 10 3h P 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

M 

M 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 

N(Vmi 

^ # 



H 

M 

, H 

M 

1 P 

M 

D 

' N 








1 H M 




Wednesday 

1 1 

244 

6 

24 

! 6 

55 

0 

30 

<r 21 3 

1 « 

41 

Thill sday 

1 2 

245 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

22 3 

1 8 


Friday 

1 d 

246 

6 

24 

! (> 

53 

0 

is 

23 3 

7 

47 

Saturday 

4 

247 

6 

24 

6 

52 

0 

3)> 

24 3 

1 

15 

Sunday 

5 

248 

, 0 

24 

6 

51 

0 

38 

26 3 

7 

1 . 

Monday 

0 

1 249 

6 

24 

' 6 

50 

0 

47 

26 3 

6 

51 

Tin sday 

7 

250 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

27 3 

6 

28 

Wednesday 

! 8 

j 251 

6 

25 

1 6 

49 

0 

37 

28 3 

6 

6 

Thursday 

; « 

1 252 

i 6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

36 

#1 29 3 

5 

44 

Fiiday 

! 10 

253 

i ^ 

25 

6 

47 

0 

36 

0 7 

5 

21 

Saturday 

; 11 

254 

I 6 

25 

6 

46 

0 

36 

1 7 

4 

38 

Sunday 

12 

265 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

35 

2 7 

4 

35 

Monday 

13 

256 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

35 

3 7 

4 

13 

Tuesday 

14 

257 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

36 

4 7 

3 

50 

W ednesday 

16 

258 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

34 

6 7 

3 

27 

Thursday 

16 

259 

0 

26 

' 6 

42 

« 

34 

)) 6 7 

3 

4 

Friday 

17 

260 

6 

26 

6 

41 

0 

34 

7 7 

2 

40 

Saturday 

18 

261 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

33 

8 7 

2 

17 

Sunday 

19 

262 

6 

27 

6 

39 

0 

33 

9 7 

1 

1,4 

Monday 

20 

263 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

33 

10-7 

1 

31 

Tiu sday 

21 

[ 264 

! 6 

27 

6 

37 

0 

32 

11*7 

1 

7 

Wednesday 

22 

i 265 

' 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

31 

12 7 

0 

44 

Thursday 

23 

266 

1 ^ 

27 

6 

36 

0 

31 

O 13 7 

0 

21 

Friday 

24 

267 

6 

28 

6 

35 

0 

31 

14 7 

0 

12 

Saturday 

25 

268 

6 

28 

i 6 

84 

0 

31 

16-7 

0 26 

Sunday 

26 

269 

6 

28 

6 

33 

0 

D 

16 7 

0 

49 

Monday 

27 

270 

6 

28 

f) 

32 

0 

30 

17 7 

1 

13 

Tuesday 

28 

271 

6 

28 

6 

31 

0 

30 

18 7 

1 

86 

Wednesday 

29 

L72 

6 

29 

6 

30 

0 

29 

19-7 

2 

0 

Thursday 

30 

273 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 

20 7 

2 

23 


9 



Phases of the Moon — OCTOBER 31 Days. 


<5 Last Quartei 

1st, 3h 

14 3ni PM 


• N ( w Moon 

')th. 3h 

12 lin AM 


P( rigee 

11th, 5 

Oh 

P M 


Day ot the Week 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Day ol 
th( 
Year 

Sunrise 
A M 




H 

M 

B'nci.iy 

1 

274 

0 

29 

Saturday 

2 

27-. 

0 

29 

Sunday 


270 

0 

29 

Monday 

4 

277 

0 

30 

Tuesday 


278 

0 

50 

Wednesday 

" 

270 


50 

Thursday 


280 

0 

30 

Friday 

s 

281 


50 

Saturday 

n 

282 

0 

51 

Sunday 

10 

281 


31 

Monday 


381 

h 

51 

Tuesday 

12 

285 

<) 

51 

Wednesday j 

1 13 

280 

6 

31 

Thursday 

14 

287 

0 

52 

Friday 

15 

288 

i 

0 

52 

Saturday 

10 

289 

0 

53 

Sunday 

17 

290 

0 

53 

Monday 

18 

201 

6 

3 5 

Tuesday 

10 

292 

0 

34 

Wednesday 

20 

291 

0 

54 

Thursday 

21 

294 

0 

51 

Friday | 

22 

295 

0 

34 

Saturday | 

23 

290 

0 

35 

Sunday 

! ?4 

1 

297 

() 

55 

Monday 

i 

208 

0 

36 

Tuesday 

j 20 

290 

(> 

50 

Wednesday 

27 

3.).. 

0 

30 

'rhui-^da^ 

28 

U)1 , 

0 

37 

Friday 

29 

302 1 

0 

57 

Natmday 

10 

30 J 1 

0 

37 

Sunday 

i 

304 1 

0 

38 


I }> First Quarter 15th, 7h 21 5ni P M 

I 3 Full Moon 21rd, 5li 45*5m am 

I ^ Last Qu.irtiM Ust, lOh 9 ’in AM 

j Apogee 27th, 4 Oh A m 


Mean Time 



1 Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Sunset 

1 PM 

Tru( 

Noon 

Age at 
Noon 

tion 
at Mean 
Koon 

11 

M 

11 

M 

1) 


S 


1 


P M 




' 

1 

29 

0 

29 

<r 21 

7 

2 

53 

i 0 

28 

0 

28 

22 

1 

7 

5 

10 

0 

27 

0 

28 

23 

7 

3 

40 

0 

2b 

0 

28 

24 

7 

4 

3 

0 

25 

0 

28 

25 

7 

4 

20 

() 

24 

0 

27 

26 

7 

4 
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Phases ol the Moon — NOVEMBER 30 Days. 
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Phases of the Moon — DECEMBER 31 Days. 
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The MAIL STEAMSHIP and INTERMEDIATE STEAMSHIP 
PASSENGER SERVICES of the Pi:mnslj.au Ohikntal 
8Ti:\Ar Navic»A'iion CoArpANY .ifToid ficqupiit and 
rcgulai coinmunieation between London, the Continent 
of Fait ope {via JBrindisi and IM.nseilles) and the 
jnincip.il ports of the Kastern Hemisphere 

RETURN TICKETS, available for two ye.iis from date 
of dep<u lure to date of aiiival on letuin, at a sSng^ie 

fare and a half. 


To and from CHINA, JAPAN, the 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, CALCUTTA. 
AUSTRALASIA. TASMANIA and NEW 
ZEALAND, fortnightly. 

To and from the MEDITERRANEAN. 
EGYPT. ADEN, BOMBAY and CEYLON, 

weekly. 

The P & O Fleet consists chieffy of 
modern Twin-screw Steamers fitted with 
every regard for the comfort of Ettropean 
travellers in tropical waters. 

Special fialcs for Combination Tours and 
for Tours Around the World. 
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India in 1914 


In tlio intioduction to the first ot the 

Indian Year Book, publislnd last v<*ai, tlie 
Editor, after tallinc' attention to tho in w iou<s 
which were shaking this age-worn land, said 
“ While India is still quick with new ideas and 
ambitions, and anarchy will continue to be spora- 
dic, she 18 confident of the future of the i*ountiy 
within the Empire and under the ('i own” 
Tins expiession of opinion was strongly criti- 
cised at tiie time Ever since the war between 
Russia and Ja^an, kindling fnsh idi'as m the 
peoples ot Asia, and the Vieeroyalty ot Lord 
Curzon, winch stirred the dry boms ot India, 
the internal situation in the country has been 
one w’hich baflled all save tho most lesolute 
optimists There was the rise in importance 
of the educated middle class — the class educated 
on Englisli principles, satmafed with Engli'^h 
literature ana its ideas of libert\, which is inevit- 
ably a class nourislimg the desiic foi the expan- 
sion ot Indian politic and adininistiation 
Behind this constitutional agitat on theie was 
the malignant spectre of political crime, which 
first appearing in Bengal leally had its origin 
in the Bombay Decc.in, and gradually spiead 
to Jdadras and the Punjab Contionted by 
these complexities, and oppressed by the mag- 
nitude of the difficulties besetting the course ot 
liberalism in a country like India, it is not per- 
haps altogethei sui prising if some whose ideas 
of Indian polity w'cre based on pal nan Ideal 
piincipics contused both sides of this political 
ferment, and ('ould not distinguish between 
loyal and disloyal unrest Tli rial answer 
was give n when the great war broke out 

At first, seeing these events as thiough a 
glass darkly, Indian opinion failed to ap^ireiiate 
the natuie of the struggle into which (Jreat 
Britain was foiecd But as soon as it was 
known that Groat Biitain had decided to make 
the invasion of Belgium a cavia belli and to 
striki' a blow for the preservation of the rights 
ot the lesser States and peoples, India flamed 
with an amazing burst of teehng in support of 
the Empire The swords of the Indian Piinces 
leapt from then si^ibbards, and one and ull 
immcdiati ly offired thiir forcis, then funds and 
themselves for the service of the R.ij The 
martial races of the land rcjoicid at the pro- 
spect of fed vice for the Ihnpiro win i ever a 
blow had to b« struck, whethei in Europe, in 
Africa, or in the Pcisian Gulf The educated 
middle classes responded as generously to Ihe 
call of Empire, and in public meetings held 
in every great town pledged thcmselvc's to the 
support of the war and unloosed their purse 
strings to assist all sufferers The sentiment of 
all classes in India was summed up in the simple 
words of one of the Indian Chiefs — ” What 
orders has my King for me and n y troops ? ” 
The spectre of internal trouble, which has 
bemused certain people in and out of India, 
vanished the moment there was manifest this 
need for India’s co-operation The Viceroy 
informed His Maicsty's Ministers that India 
would devote the last man and the last gun to 
his service \nd it being manifest that the 
maintenance of order might be left to the ordin- 
ary machinery, supported by the goodv ill of the 
overwhelming mass of the people, the finest 
fighting units of the Indian Army, Horse, Foot 
and Guns, British and Indian, poured in a steady 
stream to France, to Egypt and to East Africa. 
Indian publicists, speaking for their articulate 


eountiymen, .ihkul that iiulla might be alJovvid 
to •share in the financial burdens oi the wai, 
and tlio VIetwy accepting a motion in tin 
Legislative Counci 1 to this effect, agreed so 
far that the actual pay of the regiments em- 
ployed Will still be home by the Indian cxi heqnei 
instead of bedng paid by tho British Tii'asiii'j 
Only one* thing was needed to seal the iiniveisnl 
feivour~it was that the Indian tioops should 
aitually take their place in the fighting line on 
the battlefields of Europe When it was ofilcl 
ally announced that these fine regiments \\()nld 
proceed to I rani e, then it was felt that indied 
India w'as an iiisepaiabli part of the Brif^h 
Jimpire 

The causes underlying this rally to the flag 
demand some little .lualysis How, it may la 
askid, IS it <0 be rcioncilcd willi the undoubted 
unrest whcili existed in India, and with tlie 
anaiehy, which jicissts and will pi mist*'' 
Tlieie IS perhaps no modern movement whieli has 
been so gniwously misunilerstood as that which 
is gcneneally known as Indian iimest llightly 
uiidtrstood, the unrest is the finest pioduit 
of Bntish rule, it is standing pioot that 
80 far Irom thatiule having imposed on India 
a stolid bariicr to pi ogress, it has implanled 
and givin growth to the divine discontent which 
IS at the root of all human progiess Atten- 
tion has bi en concentrated too niiieli on the 
inalelleent aspect of tin* uniest—on the violent 
political agitation accompanied by politnal 
vriiiii Yet close observeis have seen that this 
linn st contains the seed bed of piogiiss , in one 
of the otiieial lepoits It is written ” No one dare 
say that the new spiiitlms not brought to India 
an amount of good which vastly outweighs 
the evil ” The wai has enabled us to see these 
aitivitli s in trill perspective Whilst we might 
have expected the Ruling Princes to rejoice at 
the piospeet of linding their aid to the Raj, 
and the maitial races joyous at thawing tin 
swoid whiih has so long rusted In the siabb.iid, 
rightly to understand this wonderful demons- 
tration of solidarity with the Empire wc must 
see too that India’s participation in the war 
IS enthus.astii ally acclahiud by the cdiieated 
bourgeoisie who, in ordinary cireurnstani es an* 
natiiialJy most critical of the Administration 
The reason for this is instructive Homethmg 
no doubt is due to the cause of the war The 
(‘dneated Indian is liberal in his syinpathie's 
and the rights of tho smaller peoples are very 
dear to him But the foundation of tins senti- 
ment is the conviction that tho real progress 
of India IS hound up with its association with 
the British Empire 

Tlic close of the year 1014 then finds us at the 
opening of a new era in the history of India 
None dare question tiiat she is loyal to the con 
and at the core to the British connection 
Henecfoith all Indian questions of polity must 
bo approaclied from this standpoint None 
but the blind will maintain that this docs not 
open up questions ' the greatest moment — 
questions which will have to be answered in a 
spirit of the most courageous statesmanship 
and with resolute audacity But tho answer 
to be given la one consonant with the* British 
character, which is instinct with enlightened 
liberalism Wc stand then on the threshold 
of a New India , we shall cross that threshold 
with pride In the patriotism our rule has wrought 
more than ever determined to Justify It 
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The History of India in Outline. 


N'o history of India can be proportionate, 
and the brleh'st summary must suffer from the 
same dcf(*ct Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though it makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India and, though the labours of 
modern geographer and archteologists have been 
amazingly fruitful, it cannot be expected that 
these gaps will cvct be filled to any appreciable 
extent Approximate accuracy in chionology 
and an outline of dynastic facts are all that 
the student can look for up to the tune of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into 
the by-ways of history will n'veal to him many 
alluring and mysterious fli'lds for speculation 
There are, for example, to this day castes that 
believe tin y sprang originally from th(‘ loins of 
a being who landed “ from an impossible boat 
on the shores of a highly improbable sea ”, and 
the great epic poems contain plentiful state- 
ments equally difficult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science. But 
from the Jataka storit s and the Puranas, 
much valuable information is to be obtained, 
and, for the bemtlt of those unable to go to 
tiiese and other original sources, it has been 
distilled by a numbir of writers 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on tin* banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kuru and the 
sons of Pandu , but tiie modern critic prefers 
to omit several of those remote cuiturus and 
to take 600 B C , or thereabouts as his stait- 
ing point At that time much of the country 
was covered with forest, but the Aryan races, 
who had entered India from the north, had 
established in paits a form of civilization far 
superior to that of the aboriginal savages, and 
to this day there survive eitus, like Benares 
founded by those invadeis In like inanm^r 
the Dravidian invaders fiom an unknown land, 
who overran the Dt'ccan and the Southern 
part of the Penin‘»ula, crushed the aborigines 
and, at a much later period, wire themsilves 
subdued by the Aryans Of these two civiliz- 
ing forces, the Aryan is the bettei known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms the first of which thi're 
is authentic record is that of Magadha, or Bihar 
on the Ganges It was in, or near, this power- 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
their origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Blmbisara by name, was the friend and patron 
of Gautama Buddha The King imuitioned 
was a contemporary of Darius, autoi rat of 
Persia (521 to 485 B C) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conquiM 
an Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the 
equivalent of about one million steiling De- 
tailed history, however, does not become pos 
aible until the invasion f * Alexander in .J26B C 

Alexander the Great 

That great soldier had crossed the Hindu IC^sIi 
in the previous year and had captun^d Aornos 
on the Upper Indus In the spring of 326 in 
crossed the river at Ohlnd, rectived the sub- 
mission of the King of Taxila, and marched 
against Torus who ruled the fertile countrv 
between the rivers Hydaspes (Jhelum) and 


Akesines (Chenab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and ciossing the Chenab and 
llavi But at the Hiver Hyphasis (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Alexander was 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready The wonderful story of 
Alexander’s inarch through M^kran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the voyage of Nearchus 
up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrative 
of the invasion but is not part of the history 
of India Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and left behind him officirs 
to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
he had conquiTed but his death at Babylon, 
in 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regardi'd as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two years his successois were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hellenized 
The leader of the revolt against Alexander’s 
generals was a young Hindu, Chandragupta, 
who was an illegitimate member of the Koyal 
Family of Magadha. He dethroned the ruler 
of that kiugilom, and became so powerful 
that he is said to have been able to place 
600,000 troops in the fltid against Seleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander This was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the Syrian and Indian 
inonaichs which 1( ft the latter the first para- 
mount Sovendgn of India (321 B C ) with his 
capital at Pataliputia, the modern Patna and 
Bankipore Of Chandragiipta’s court and ad- 
min i^^trat ion a vfTV full account is preserved 
in the fragmi'iits that remain of the history 
compiled by Migastlu nes, the ambassador 
sent to India by Sileucus His memorable 
reign endt'd in 297 B 0 when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Bindusara, who in his turn 
was succeided by Asoka (269 — 231 B C) who 
n cordi d the ev( nts of his reign in numerous 
inscriptions. ’J’liis king, in an unusually 
bloody war, added to his dominions the king- 
dom of Kalinga (the Noithern Circan) and then 
b( coming a conveit to Buddhism, resolved 
for the future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms The consequences of the con- 
version of Asoka were amazing He was not 
intohTant of otlu'r religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on his ” children ” 
But he initiated mt'asures for the propagation 
of his doctrnn* with the result that ” Buddhism, 
which had hitherto been a menly local sect in 
the valley ol the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the grcatist leligions of the world — the 
gieatest, probably, if measured by the number 
of adherents This is Asoka’s claim to be re- 
membeied, this it is which makes his rtign 
an epoch, not only in the history of India, but 
in that o" th( world ” The wording of his 
‘•diets reveal him as a great king as well as a 
gnat mi’-sionary, and it is to bi hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on in the ruins 
of hiStpalace may throw yet more light on his 
character and times On his death the Maurya 
kingdom fell to pieces Even during his 
reign there had been signs of new forces at work 
on the borderland of India, where* tbe inde- 
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pendent kingdoms ot Bactna and Parthia had 
been formed, and subsequent to it there wtue 
fiequent Greek raids into India. The Gieeks 
m Bactria, liowever, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of the Yueh-chi horde, which, in the first cen- 
tury A D , also oust(‘d the Indo-Paithian kings 
from Afghanistan and North-'W' extern India 

The first of these Yueh-chi Kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadphises 11 (A. D 85 — 125), 
who had been defeat(*d in a war with China, 
but crosse 1 the Indus and consolidated his 
jiowc'r eastwaid as far as B('nares His son 
Kanishka (whosi date' is much disputed) hdt 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoka He greatly extended the 
boundaries of his empire in the Noitli, and 
made Peshawar liis capital Under iiim tlie 
power of the Kushan elan of the \ueh-chi 
reached its renith and did not b('gin to decay 
until the end of th<' S('cond centuiy, t onturnntly 
with the rise in middle India of tin* Andhra dy- 
nasty which constructed the Amaravati stupa, 
‘ one of the most elaborate and pricious monu- 
ments of piety ever raised by man ” 

The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early m the fouidh ccntuiy Uune arose, at 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which pio\ed 
of great impoitance Its founder was a lo<aI 
chief, his son Sainudragupta, who riiK d tor 
some fifty yiars from A D. 326, was a King of 
the greatest distinction His aim ol subduing 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was 
able to exact tribute from the Kingdoms of 
the South and even from Cevlon, and, in addi- 
tion to being a warr<or, he w is a patron ol the 
arts and of Sanskrit literature The iul(* of 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally distin- 
guished and IS comiTKinOiatid in an insciiption 
on the famous iron pillar near lb Ihi, as W( 11 as 
in the writings ot the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien 
who pays a gnat tribute to tli(‘ iquitabb* 
administration of the country It was not 
until tb ' middle of the fifth cc'ntury that the 
fortune of tin Gupta dynasty be gan to warn* — 
in face of the onset ot the White Huns from 
Central Asia -and by 480 the dynasty had dis- 
ippeared The following erntury all over 
India was one of great confusion, apparently 
marked only by the rise and fall of petty king- 
doms, until a monarch arose', in A 1) 600, ca- 
pable of cori'-olidating an Empire Ihis was 
the Emperor flarsha who, from d hanasar mar 
\mbala, conquered Northern India and ex- 
tendi'd bis teriitory South to the Nirbudda 
Imitating Asoka in many ways, this Ernp< ror 
yet “ felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 
in turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a gnat 
public ceremonial ” Of his tinu's a graphic 
picture has be» n handed dowm in the work of 
a Chinese “ Master of the Law,” Hiuen 1 slang 
by name Harsha was the last native para- 
mount sovereign of N ort hem India , on his 
death in 648 his throne was usurped by a 
Minister, whose treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy from China was quiculy avenged, 
and the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of ’ntomecinc strife which 
lasted for a century and a half. 

The Andhras and Rajputs. 

In the meantime In Southern India the 
Andhras had attained to great prosperity and 


carried on a considerable trade with Greece, 
Egypt and Rome, as well as with the East. 
Their domination ended in the fifth century 
A D and a uumbei of new dynasties, of whicn 
the Pallavas were the most important, began 
to appear The Pallavas made way in turn 
for th(‘ Chalukyas, who for two centuries re- 
mained the most important Deccan dyna8t>l 
one branch uniting with the Cholas. But 
the fortunes of the Southern dynasties are so 
involved, and in many casi's so little known, 
that to recount them briefly is impossible. 
Few names of note stand out from the record, 
except those of Vikramaditya (11th century) 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
of the ri''(' of which an account is giyen below 
In tact the history of media' val India is singu- 
larly divoid of unity Northern India was in 
a state of chaos from about 650 to 950 A D. 
not unlike that which prevailed in Europe of 
that time, and mati rials for the history of 
these c( nturies arc very scanty In the absence 
of any powerful iiilirs the jungle bi'gan to 
gain back what had been wicsted from it' 
ancu nt (apltals fell into ruins from which in 
some cas(s liny have not even yet been dis- 
turb! d, and tlie aboiigines and various foreign 
tubes b(gan to assi'it thi'mselvc's so suecess- 
fiilly tliat the Aryan element was chiefly con- 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab. 
Ft is not th('retore so much for tlu' political as 
for tlie religious and social liistory of this anar- 
chical period that one must look And the 
gK'atest ( vent— if a slow proe('ss may be call- 
(d an !'vent — of the middle agi'S w'as the tran- 
sition from tribi' to caste, the final disappear- 
an((' of the old four-fold division of Brahmans, 
K^hattrivas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, and the 
formation of the mw division of pine and im- 
pure laigdy n'sting upon a classification of 
occupations ]hit tins social change was only 
a part of th(‘ cb'velopmi'nt of the Hindu reli- 
gion into a form which would include in Its 
< mlnacc the many barbarians and foreigners 
in the counti V who were outslie it. Tin gr<>at 
politieal event of the pel md was the rise of the 
Kajpuls as warriors in th«' place of the Kshattri- 
vas q heir origin is obscure but tlu v app('ared in 
the 81 li c«ntury and spread, from their two 
original homes in Bajputana and Oudh, into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 
layas, assimilating a nuinlnr of fighting clans 
and bimling thi'm togitlnr with a common 
code At this time Kashmir was a smali King- 
dom which cx(rcis(d an influence' on India 
wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
otlier kingdom of impoitance was that of 

Kanaui — In Hie Doab ane’ Southern Oueih 

winch still retained some of the power to which 
It had re'achc'd in the days of Harsha, and of 
which the renown extended to China and 
Arabia 

With the end of the period of anarchy, the 
political history of India centres round the 
Rajputs. One clan lounded the kingdom of 
Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (the 
Chauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
was the capital, and so on Kanauj fell into 
the hands of the Rathors (c rc 1040 AD) and 
the dynasty then founded by that branch of 
the Gaharwars of Benares became one of the 
most famous in India Later in the same 
century the Chauhans were united, and by 
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1103 one of thorn could boast that he had con- 
quered all the country from the Vindhyas to the 
Hrnialavas Including Delhi already a fortres** 
a hundred y«‘ars old The son of this con- 
queror was Pnthwi haj, the champion of the 
Hindus against the Mahornedans With his 
fleath in battle (1192) ends the golden age of 
the new civilization that had been evolved out 
of chaos, and of the greatness of that age 
(here is a splendid memorial in the temples 
ind forts of the llajput states and in th(‘ two 
great pliilosophical systems of Sankaracharyu 
(ninth century) and Ramanuja (twelfth cen- 
tury) Ihe triumph of Hinduism had bcc'n 
achieved, it must be added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, \\hich survivfd only in Magadha at 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest and 
‘speedily disappeared there before the m w faith. 

Mahomedan India. 

The wave of Mahomedan invade rs that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, in Sind, h ss than a hiindiid ^car^ attti 
the d<'ath of the Pioplat in 632 Bit the 
first rial contact was m the tenth C'lituiy 
wlun a Turkish '<lave of a Persian rnlu found- 
(>d a Kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
Kandaliar A dtseendant of his, Mahmud 
(067-1016) made repiated raids into the heart 
of India, eaptuiing places so tar apait as 
Multan, Kanauj, Gwalioi, and Somnath in 
Kathiawar, but permanently oeeupving only 
a part of the Punjab Enduring Mahomedan 
lule was not established until the end ed the 
twelftli century, by winch tirn(‘, from the little 
ti rritory of Giioi, tin re had uns( n one xMaliom<'d 
Ghori (apabii' of eaiving out a kingdom stiitch- 
mg fiom Pishawar to the Bay of Bengal 
iVithwi Raj, the C'liaulian ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a biave stand against, and once 
defe'ated, one of the armies of tins riileT, but 
was himself defeated in the following ye'ar 
Mahomed Ghoii was nuiide'red at Lahore* 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, whieh had benn 
governed by satraps, wvis split up into what 
were piactically independent sovere*igntie s 
Of these satraps, (Jutb-ud-din, the .slave* rulei 
of De'llii and lailiore, was tlic most famous, 
and IS re'inembere d by the great mosque he 
built near tlio modern Delhi Between his 
rule and that of tlie Mughals, w-huli be'gan in 
1526, only a fe-w of the many Kings who gov- 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- 
ings, stand out with distintlion One of tlie’se 
was’ Ala-ud-din (1296-1316), whose many e\- 
pe'ditlons to the soutli imicli we'ake'ncd the 
Hindu Kings, and who proved himself to bo a 
capable administrator Another was Firoz 
Mhah, of the house ..f Tughlaq, whose adminis- 
tratbn w'as in many ie*spects admirable, but 
which ended, on Ins abdication, in confusion 
In the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1398- 
1413), the kingdom of D Ihi went to pieces and 
India was for seven months at the mercy of the 
Turklsn conqueror Talmiir It was the end of 
the* fifteenth C(*ntury befor^the' kingdom, under 
Slkandar Lodi, began to recover His son 
Ibrahim, still further extend<*d the kingdom 
tnat liad been rccre*atcd, but was defeated by 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near De*lhi, 
m 1526, and there was then established in 
India the Mughal dynasty. 

The Mahomedan dynasties that had ruled 
m capitals other than Dellii up to this date 


w'cic of comparative, unimportance, though 
some great men appeared among them. In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of AhnK*dabad, showed himself » good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
greater ruler — acquiring fame at se'a as well 
as on land In the South various kings of the* 
Bahmam djmasty made name*3 for themselves, 
especially in the long wars they waged on the 
new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
its capital at Vijayanagar Of ’mportance 
also was Aelil Khan, a Turk, who lounded (1490) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Adil Shaliis It was 
one* of ills successors who crushed the Vijaya- 
nagai d\ nasty, and built the great mosque* foi 
winch Bijapur is famous 

The Mughal Empire 

As one draw's near to modern times it be - 
conies impos''iblc to pre'se nt anything like a 
ceMie i(*nt and eeniseciitivc account of the giowth 
ot Inelia as a wliolc* Detache'el tlircads in the 
steiry liave* to be* picke'd up one bv one and fol 
lowe d to the ii e neling, and although the sixteenth 
ceaitury saw tin* fust Euie>ptan sc'ttle’rnerits m 
Inelia, it will hi eonvenknt hero to continin 
Hu narrative of Mahomedan India almost te) 
the* end of the Mughal Empiie* How Babar 
gamed Delhi has alieady been told His sem 
Huniavun, gr<*atly extended Ins kingdom, but 
was eveiitmilly de'hate'd (1540) and driven 
into exile hv She^r Khan, an Afghan of gieat 
capabilitie 8, whose shoit reign ende'd in 1545 
The Sur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
laste el anothe r te'i* yt ais when Humayun havinez 
snatched Kabul from one* of his hiotliers, was 
strong enough to win back pa it of his old king- 
dom NVlK*n Humavun elied (1556) his eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and W’as con- 
fronted by many rivals Nor was Akbar well 
serv(*el, but his eaiee r of conquest was almost 
uninteriiipti d and l)V 1594 the* whole of India 
Noith of the Nerbiidda had bowed to his 
authoiity, and lu subseepn ntly entered the* 
De*e*can and captured Ahmeelnagir This 
great ruler, who was as remarkable tor In'- 
re hgious tolerance as feel Ins military prowe ss, 
died in 1605, leaving behind him a •'coord that 
has be'en siiijasscd by f<‘w His son, Jediangu, 
who mani(*(i the Pe'rsian lady Nur Jahan, 
iiik*d until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posterity some notable* buildings — the tomb of 
Ills father at Sikandra, part of the palace at 
Agia, and the jealace and fortress of Lahore* 
His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu- 
pied with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incrrelihlo magnificence 
and to build the most famous and be*autiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Maliol, as weU as the fort, 
palace and »uraa Masjid at Delhi The 
quarr<*ls of his sons le*d to the deposition of 
Shahjahan by one of t}ie‘m, Aurangzeb, in 1658 
This Emperor’s rule* W'as one of constant 
iiitiigue and fighting in every dir(*ction, the 
most important of his wars being a twenty-five 
ve‘ars’ struggle against the Marathas of the 
Deccan who, unde’r the leadership of Sivaji 
became a very powe-rful faction In Indian 
politics. His bigoted attitude towards 
Hinduisiu made Aurangzeb all the more 
anxious to establish ids Empire on a firm basis 
in the south, but he was unable to hold his 
many conquests, and on his death (1707) the 
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Empire, tor which his three sons were fighting, 
could not be held together Internal disordei 
ind Maratha encroachments continued during 
the reigns cf his successors, and in 1739 a fresh 
dangei appeared in the peibon of Nadir Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, who earned all before 
him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, tlie old intrigues recom- 
menced and the Mai at has began to make the 
most of the opportunity olferod to them bv 
puppet ruleis at Delhi and by almost uni- 
versal discord throughout what had been the 
Mughal I iiij le Tliero is little to add to tlie 
history of Mahoinedan India Empnois conlinu- 
* d to r('igu in name at Di Ihi up to the middl(‘ of 
the 19th century, but their terntory and power 
had long since di^appeaicd, being swallowed up 
/ ither by the Marathas or by the British 

European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da (Jama to India in 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portugiiise to the formation of a gieat Empiie 
in the East That idea was soon leshztd, tor 
from 1500 onwards, constant expeditions were 
sent to India and the first two Viciioys in 
India — Almiida and AH)u<iuerque — laid the 
toundatioiis of a great Empiie and of a gnat 
trade monopoly (Joa, taken in 1510, becaiiK 
the capital ot PorUigins' India and n mams 
to this day n the hands ot its motors, and the 
counth'ss rums of churches and toils on th< 
shores of Western India, as also farther East 
at Malacca, tcbtify to the zeal with winch tin* 
Portuguese <ndiav cured to propagate thdi 
religion and to the erre tliey took to defi nd 
their settlements Th( re weie gnat soldn is 
and gnat missionaius among thtin — Al- 
buquerque, da ('tinha, da Castro in tlu* former 
class, St Francis Xavier in tlie latter But 
the* glory of Empiie loses something of its 
lustre when it has to be paid foi, and the con- 
stant dram of men and money from Poitugul, 
necessitated by the attacks made on flair 
posst ssions in India and Mala^a, was found 
almost intolerabh' Tlie junction of Portugal 
with Spam, whiih lasted from 1580 to 1040, 
ilso tended to the downfall of the Eastern Em- 
pire and when Poitugal becanu' indi pench n( 
again, it was unequal to the task of cornjadmg 
in the East with the Dutch and English The 
Dutch had little difficulty in wiestmg tin 
greatei part of tluir ti rritory fiom the Poitu- 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wais 
with England forced them to relax their hold 
upon th(‘ coast of India, and during the French 
wars betwi ( n 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland’s Easti rn possessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few tracis of their civi- 
lisation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of the Ntthirlands 
The first English attempts t(P reach India 
date from 1490 whin Cabot tried to find tlie 
North-West passage, and these attempts wire 
repeated all through the sixtt enth century 
The first Englishman to land in India is said 
to have been one Thomas Stiphens (1579) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but ♦^rade between the two countries 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabith incor 
porated the East India Company \ Inch had 
been formed in Ixindon Factories in India 
were founded only atti r Portuguese and Dutch 
opposition had been overcome, notably in the 
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sea fight off JSwuUy (Suvali) m 1012 The 
first factory, at Surat, was for many years 
the most important Englfsh foothold in the 
East Its estabhbhment was followed by 
others, including Fort St Gcoige, Madras, 
(1640) and Hi ghh (1051) In tlie history 
of these early ytais of British cntirprise m 
India the cission of Bombay (1001) as part of 
the dower of Pajhirine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-maik it also illusliatis the weak- 
ness oi the Portuguese at that date since in 
return tlie King of England undcitook to pro- 
tict tlie Portuguibi m India against their 
foes— the Marathas and the Dutch tioinwelj, 
by his tie.ity of 1051, liad aln ady obtained 
fioni the Portuguese an acknowli dgment of 
England’s light to trade in the East , and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
Portuguese, but by Sivaji and by the gincral 
disordir prevalent in India Accoidingly, in 
1()H0, the Company tinned its attintion to 
acquiring teriitoiial powi'r, and announced 
Its Inti nt ion to estabhsli such a policy of ci\il 
and military power, and ciiate and secure 
such a laige revenue as may bi the foun- 
dation ot a Luge, well-groiindi d, sure English 
dominion in India for all time t comi' Not 
much came of this announcenit nt for somi 
tim<‘, ai d no stand could be made in Bengal 
against the depiedations of Am ingzeb llio 
foundation'^' of Calcutta (lf)90j could not be 
laid by Job Chainock until aftii a humiliat- 
ing peace had bein concludid with that 
Empiioi, and, owing to tin difiiiultiis in which 
the Company found itsilt in ling’and, there 
was litth chanci of any irnmedi.ite change foi 
the hettei 'I'he union of the old East india 
Company with tin ni w one which had been 
furmid in rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for sorni yiais peaci ful clt vi loprnent follow-ed , 
tliough Bombay was always exposi d by si a tc) 
attacks fiom the piralt's, who had many' 
strongholds within easy reach of that poit, 
and on land to attacks from the Marotlias’ 
Ihc lattir dangiT was felt also in (akutta 
Internal dangiis were nuim rous and still 
more to be feared More tlian o, raiitiny 
took place among the tioops suit out from 
England, t ml rebidlions like that lid by 
Kugwm in Bombay thnati ni'd to stific the 
infant settlements The public health was 
bad and the rate of mort-aJity was at times 
appalling To cope with such conditions 

stiong men weie noodi d, and the Company 
was m this respect peculiarly foil unate , the 
long list of Its sirvants, from Ox nden and 
Aungier to Hastings and Pafik s, contains 
many names of men who proved themselves 
good ruliTS and far-sightid statisrnen, the 
finest Empire-bulhlers tin world has known 
Attempts to compote with the English wore 
made of course But tlie scliemi s of the 
Emperor diaries VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much more successiul 
tlian those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia By the French, who 
foundi'd Pondicherry and Chandernagoro to- 
wards thi' cmd of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing outline of the development of British rule 

The French Wars. 

When war broke out between England and 
France in 1744, the French had acquired a 
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strong position in Southern India, which had 
b^ome independent of Delhi and was divided 
into three large States — Hyderabad, Tanjore, 
and Mysore — and a number of pt^tty states 
under local chieftains In the affairs of these 
States Duploix, when Governor of Pondicher- 
ry, had intervened with success, and when 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnais (1746) Duploix wished 
to hand it over to the Nawab of A root — a 
deputy of the Nizam’s who ruled in tin Car- 
natic The French, however, kept Madras, 
repeiling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture it 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapt'lle restored Madras 
to the English 'I’lie fighting had sliown the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown in the re xt French 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and subs('quent d(‘f(‘nce 
of Arcot This war aros<‘ from Dupleix sup- 
porting candidates for th(' disputed succes- 
sions at An ot and Hyderabad whil(‘ the 
English at Madras put forward th( ir own nomi- 
nees One of Dupleix’s ofiicus, the Marquis 
de Bussy, pirsuaded the Nizam to take' into 
his pay the army which had esUi)hsii(‘d his 
power, and in return the Northi rn Ciicar", 
between Orwi and Madras, was grantMl to tin 
French This ti'rntory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English in the sevim yiais’ wai 
(1756-03) Dupleix had by then inen le- 
called to France' Lally, who had bei n .s( nt 
to drive the English out of India, laptined 
Fort lit Dayid and invi'sted Madias But 
the yictory which Colonel (Sir Eyn) Coote 
won at VVandlwash (1700) and the sum nder 
of PDiullcheiry and (Jingee jnit an end to the 
Frei ch ambitions ol Empire in Southdn India 
Pondicht rry pass( d mon' than once fiom tin 
one nation to the other before sittlmg down 
to its pn'sent existence as a Fii'iich colony in 
miniature 

Battle of Plasscy. 

While the English were fighting the third 
French war in tin* South tiny became involved 
in giave difiicultns m Buigil, wlno' Siiaj-ud- 
Daula had acceded to powci 'f’ln Invid- 
ciuarters of tin' English at ('ale ntta were 
thic'atened by that iiibr who demanded tln\ 
should surrender a lefugee and should c<as 
building fortifications Tiny n fuse cl and 
he marched against tln'in wsth a laigc army 
Some of the English took to tin ir ships an 1 
made off down tiie nvei, the n st smrc'ndi rc'd 
and were east into tin jail known as the 
“ Black Hole From this small and stilling 
room 23 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next day CIivs who was at Madias, 
immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson’s squadion, n'captiin d tin* town 
(1757), and, as war with the Fiench had bc*en 
proclaiimd, prociedid to take Chancierna- 
gorc The Nawab Siraj ed-Daula tln*n took 
the side of tlm French, p*'d Cliv(‘, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Navvab’s 
throne, marched out wnth an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against the Nawab's host of over 
60,000 The result was the historic battle of 
Plassey (June 23) in which Clive, aftc*i hesi- 
tating on the course to be pursued, routed 
the Nawab. Mir Jafar was put on the throne* 


at Murshicidbad, and the) price of this honour 
was put at £ 2,340,000 in addition to the grant 
to the Company of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the t /enty-foor 
Parganas In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity sent troops against the French 
in Madras and in person led a force agamst 
the Oudh army that was threatening Mir 
Jafar, In each case with success From 1760 
to 1765 Clive was in England During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jatai and, for a price, put Mir Fxsiai in his 
place This luler moved his capital to 
Monghyr, organiz( d an army, and began to 
intrigue witli the Nawab Wazir of Oudh He 
soon found, in a dispute* over customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the first shots fin'd by bis followers were 
till' signal for a ge'iK'ral rising in Bengal 
About 200 Englishmi'n and a mirabei of sepoys 
wi'n* massacri'd, but his trained legiments 
were defeated at Gherui and Oodeynullah, and 
Mir Kasim sought proUction from the Nawab 
of Oudh But in 1764, afUr quelling a sepoy 
rniiliny in his owm camp by blowing 24 nng- 
b'aders trom the' guns, Major (Sir Ile'ctor) 
Munro def, ate'd tli< joint force's of Sliah Alam, 
the Mughal Emperoi, and the Nawab of Oudh 
in the battle of Buxar In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) re'turned as Governor. 
“ I’wo landmarks stanel out in his pclicy First, 
he' sought (he substance, altlvoiigh not the 
name, ot tenitoiial power, under the* fiction 
of d grant from thi' Mughal Empe'ior Se- 
cond, he desire el to ininty the Company’s 
stiMce, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
guarante e'liig a nasonable' pay from honest 
sou’Tes In ne ith( 1 le'spc'ct were' his plans 
came el out bv his immediate, sue'cessors But 
Gill efforts towards a sound .idmiuist ration 
(late fiom this see one! Gove'rnoi'-hip ot Clive, 
as our military supiemacv dates hum his vic- 
toiv at IMasse V ” B' foK' Clive lilt India, 
in 17(>7, he* had reaeijuste d the divisions of 
Nortlie'rn India and had set up a s\ste'm of 
Gove nime'i't in Bengal by wdiich the* English 
re'ceivtel the leve nue's and mainUinexI the 
armv while the* ciiminal juiisdie tioii was vested 
in the Nawab Tin* jiirfcrmince of his se- 
cond task, the) piiiiflcalion of the Company's 
se r\ i< < , was hotly opposed but carru*a out 
He died III 1771 bv bis own hand, the House 
ot Comn.on'- havinj in 11 m* {)r vious v(*ar con- 
sure'd bun, tliou^'h idmtUni'-' I hat Ite e!i 1 lender 
“ great and me iit 0110 * 1 ^ se rviee to hi'^ eeaintiy ” 

Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of government that Chvc 
had se'l up prove'd a failure and Warre'n Hastings 
was> appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
the refoims settled by the Court ot Directors 
whidi weie* to give* them the entire care 
and administration of tlie revenues Thus 
Hastings had to unde rtakc* the administrative 
organization ot India, and, in spite of the fac- 
tious attitude rf Philip Francis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other members of ins Coun- 
cil, he reorganized the civil si rvic,., reformed 
the system of revenue* collection, greatly im- 
proved the financial position of the Company, 
and created courts of justice and some sembl- 
ance of a police force From 1772 to 1774 he 
was Governor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 177.*; 
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he was the first Governor-General, nominated 
under an Act of Parliament passed in the 
previous y^ar Ills financial reforms, and the 
forced contributions ho enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac- 
tion in the trial of Nuncomar for forgery, thi* 
basis of his seven years’ trial b(‘for(‘ tlie Iloust 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges But there is much more 
for which his administration is justly famous 
The rccov('ry of the Alarathas from their defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states 
One frontier was closed against Alaratha inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
llohillas, who were intriguing with the 
Marathas In Western India he tound hlmsdf 
committed to the two Alaratha wars (1775-82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to place its own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over mad(‘ amuids, by the con- 
quest of Gujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon where the Marathas 
ovcrpowired a Bombay army. In the South — 
where inti-rference from Madras had already 
led (1769) to what is Known as the first Myson 
war, a disastrous campaign against Iljdcr All 
and the Nizam — he found the Madras Govern- 
ment again in conflict with tho^e two pottn- 
Utes The Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 
but against Ilyder All he had to despatch a 
Bengal army utuKt Sir Eyre Coote flydir 
A.li died in 1782 and two years later a tnaty 
was made with his son I'lpu It was in these 
acts of intervention m distant provinces that 
Hastings showed to best ad\antage as a gnat 
and courag('ous man, cautious, but swifi in 
action wdn n n'quin d lie was suci ceded, 
after an intiiregnurn, by Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-93) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and is- 
tablishing an Appellate Comt of Criminal 
Judicature at Calcutta In the Civil Service 
he separated the functions of the Distint Col- 
lector and Judge and organize'd the “ writers ” 
and “ merchants ” of the Company into an ad- 
ministrative Civil Service Ihis svstem was 
subsequently extemded to Afadras and Bombay 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his intro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Pe r- 
manent Se'tt lenient m Bengal (See article' 
on laind Revenue) A tiiird Afysore war was 
waged during his tenure of offire which ended 
in the submission of Tipu Sultan Sir John 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), an^ expenenced 
Civil Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
in 1798, was followed bv lord Welleslcv, the 
friend of Pitt, whoso projects were to change 
the map of India 

Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 

The French in general, and “ the Corsican ” 
m particular, were the eneinv most to be 
dreaded for a few years before Lord W’elksley 
took up his duties in India, and he formctl the 
scheme of deflnitivdv ending French schemes 
m Asia by placing himsdf at the head of a 
great Indian confederacy He started by ob- 
taining from the Nawab of Oudh the cession of 
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largo tracts of territory in lieu of payments 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and, 
after exposing the intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Al>8ore war which ended (1799) in the fall of 
Seringapatam and the gallant death of Tipu 
Pait of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidency 
of to-day then passed to British rule The 
five Alaratha powers — the Peshwa of Poona, 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Holkar of Indore nnd the Raja of Nagpur — 
had still to bo brought into the British 
net The Peshwa, after being defeated by 
Holkar, fled to British territory and signed 
the Treaty of Bassc'in which led to the 
third Maiatha war (1802-04) as it was re- 
garded by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur as 
a betmyal of Maratha independence In this, 
the most succi'ssful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duko of 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carried 
all befoH' them, the one by his victories at 
Assaye and Argaum and the other at Aligarh 
and Laswari Later opi'ratlons, such as Colo- 
nel Monson’s retreat through Central India, 
were less fortunate Ihc great acquisitions 
of territory made under Lord Wi'lhsh'y proved 
so expcnsivi' that the Court of Directors, be- 
coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
second time to make peace at any price He, 
however, died soon after his arrival in India, 
and Sir Geoige Barlow carried on the govern- 
ment (1805-7) until the arrival of a stionger 
ruhr. Lord Minto He managed to kiip the 
place in India for six years, and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions bv the conquest of Java and 
Alauntius His foreign policy was marked by 
another new diparture, inasmuch as he opened 
rdations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with Ranjit 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that Sikh ruler 
the io>dl ally of the British for life 

The successor of Loid Minto was Lord Moira, 
who found himsdf obliged almost at once to 
didare war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
been encroaching on Biltish ti'rritory After 
initial reverses, the English, iindir General 
Ochti rlonv, were successful and the Treaty of 
Sagauli (1816) was diawn up which defines 
British rdations with Nepal to the pn si-nt day 
For this success lord Aloira was made Alaiquis 
of Hastings In the same year hr made prepa- 
rations for the last Alaratha war (1817-18) 
which was made ruccssary bv the lawless con- 
duct of the Pmdaris, gang® of Pathan or Rohilla 
origin, whose chu'f patror'' were the rulers of 
Native States The large number of 120,000 that 
he eollecti'd for this purpose destroved the Pin- 
daiis, annexf'd the dominions of the rebfllious 
Pi'shwa of Poona, protected the Rajput States, 
made Smdhia enter upon a new treaty, and 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri- 
tory Thus Lord Hastings ehtablished the 
British power more firmly than ever and when 
he resigned, in 1823, all the Native StaUs out- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical 8\ stern and British interests were per- 
manently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Siiiganore Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years’ rule (1823-28) 
are memorable for the first Burme'sc war ami 
the capture of Bharatpur The former opera- 
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tion was undertaken owing to the insolent de- 
mands and raids of the Burmese, and resulted 
in the Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the lower 
provinces Tlie capture of Bharatpur by 
Lord Combennere (1826) wiped out the lepulsc 
which General Lake had received there twenty 
years earlier A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to the British intervention 

Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bentinck, was the next Governor-General 
His epitaph by Macaulay, savs “ lie abo- 
lished ennd iites, he effaced humiliating dis- 
tinctions , he gave liberty to the expression 
of public opinion . his constant study was to 
elevate the intclleetual and moral character 
of the nations committed to his charge ” 

Some of his financial reforms, forced on him 
from England, and his widening of the gates 
by which educated Indians could cntei the 
sorvici* of the Company, were most unpopular 
at the time, but were edipsed by the acts he 
took for the abolition of Sail, or widow-burn- 
ing, and th( suppression — with the help of 
(yuptain SUeman — of the professional here- 
ditary asvsassins known as Thugs In 1832 he 
innexcd Cachai, and, two years later, Coorg 
The ineornpetonce of the ruler of Mysore forced 
liira to take that State a’so under British ad- 
ministration — whole it remained until 1881 
Ills lule was marked in other ways by the des- 
patch of tlu' (list steamship that made the 
passage from Bombay to Sue/, and by his 
settlement of the long educational contioversy 
in favour of the advocates of instiuction in 
English and tin* vernaculars Lord William 
Bentinck left India (1835) with his programme 
of reforms unfinished The new Charter Act 
of 1833 had brought to a close the commercial 
business of the Company and cmphasiz(‘d their 
position «3 rulers of an Im/ian Empire in trust 
for the Crown By it the wliole administra- 
tion, as well as the legislation of the country, 
nas placed in the hands of the Governor-Genc- 
lal in Council, and authority was given to 
en'ate a Presidency of Agra. Before his re- 
tiioment Bentinck assumed the statutory title 
of Governor-General of India (1834), thus 
marking the progress of consolidation since 
Warren Hastings in 1774 became the first Go- 
vernor-General of Fort William. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, being senior member of Council, 
succi'eded Lord William Bentinck, and during 
his short tenure of office carried into execution 
his predecessor’s measure for giving entire 
liberty to the press 

Afghan Wars. 

With the appointment of Lord Auckland as 
Governor-(Jeneral (1836-42) there began a new 
«'ra of war and conquest Before leaving 
London ho announced tha^ he looked with ex- 
ultation to the prospect of “ promoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless- 
ings of good Government and happiness to 
inlllions in India •” but his administration was 
almost exclusively comprised in a fatal expedi- 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged In its train 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
Inclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India The first Afghan war was under- 
taken partly to counter the Russian advance 


in Central Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ulcr Shah 
Shuja in place of Dost Mahomed The lattci 
object was easily attained (1839) and foi two 
years Afghanistan remained in the militaiy 
occupation of the British In 1841 Sir 
Alexaiidei Bumes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macnaghten suffiTcd tin* same 
fate m an interview with the son of Dost Ma- 
homed Th(* British commander in Kabul, 
Gen. Elphinstone, was old am’ ft^ble, and 
after two months’ delay ho led his aimy of 
4,500 and 12,000 camp followois back towards 
India In the depth of winter Between Kabul 
and Jallalabad the whole force peiished, elthei 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr Brydon was the only survivor who reacheil 
the latter city Lord Elleriborough siicccedeil 
Lord Auckland and was persuaded to st>nd an 
aimy of retribution to relievo Jallalabad 
One force under Gen Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen Nott, 
advancing fiom Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842) 
The bazaar at Kabul was blown up, the pii- 
sonois rescued, and the army returrud to India 
leaving Do'^t Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne Thi‘ drama ended 
with a bombastic proclamation from Loid 
Ellenborough and the parade through thi' 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of Sonmath 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni 

Sikh Wars. 

Lord Ellenboiough’s other wars — -the con- 
quest of Sind by Sir Charles Napiei and the 
suppression of an outbreak in Gwiilior — weie 
followed by his recall, and the appointment 
of Sir Henry (1st Loid) Hardingc to bo Gov- 
ernoi-Qeneral A soldier Gov( rnor-Gencial 
was not unacceptable, for it was bdt that a trial 
of strength was imminent bt tween the Bntish 
and the remaining Hindu power in India, the 
Sikhs Ranjit Singh, the foundt'r of the Sikli 
Kingdora,had died in 1839, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made with Metcalfe thirty 
years earlier He left no son capable of ruling, 
and the khalsa, or central council of the Sikh 
army, was burning to measure its strength 
with the British sepoys The intrigues of two 
men, Lai Singh and Fej Singh, to obtain the 
supreme power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
and invading Biitish territory Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commander -in-Chlef, and the Gov- 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
within three weeks four pitched battles were 
fought — at Mudki, Ferozeshah, Aliwal and 
Sobraon Tlie Sikhs were driven acioss the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to the British, 
but the province was not annexed By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhuleep Singh was 
recognized as Rajah , Ma^or Henry Lawrence 
was appointed Re‘<ldent, to assist the Sikh 
Council of Regency, at Lahore , the Jullun- 
dur Doab wa® added to British territory , the 
Sikh array was limited , and a British force 
was sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf of 
the child Rajah. Lord Hardmge returned to 
England xl848) and was succeeded by Lord 
Dalhousio the greatest of Indian proconsuls. 

Dalhousio had only been in India a few 
months when the second Sikh war broke out. 
In the attack on the Sikh position at ChilUan- 
wala the British lost 2,400 officers and men 
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besid-^b four guns and tin colouis of thne ngi- 
mcntb bi ^ before reinfoiceim nls could ainvc 
from England, bringing Sir Charles Napier as 
Commander-in -Chief, Lord Gough had re- 
stored his reputation by the vietorv of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army 
As a conseqiKiiee the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British piovince (1849), its paciiha- 
tion being so well carried out, under the two 
Lawiences that on the out-break of the Mutiny 
eight yea.s 1 t('r It remained not only quut but 
loyal In 1852 Lord Dallioubi(‘ had again to em- 
baik on war, this time in Burma, owing to the 
ill-tieatment of British mirchants m Bangoon 
Ihe low( r valley of the Iraw-addy was oc( upn d 
from Bangoon to Prome and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
bei'U acquired in ihc first Burmi'se war Ihi- 
tish tirritoiies wire enlarged in many otln i 
directions duiing Lord Dalhousn ’s tenure ot 
office Ills “doctrine of lapse” bv' whi» h 
British rule was substituted for Indian in 
States where continued misiule on the failuie 
of a dv nasty made this ehang< possible, tame 
into piaitiee in the cases of Sataia, Jhansi, and 
Nagpur (which last-named State hteanii the 
Central Provinces) where the rubus died v\ith- 
oiit leaving male heirs Oudh was anmxKl 
on ae count of its misrule Dalhousie lift 
many other marks on India lie lefoiimd 
the administiation from top to bottom, found- 
ed the Public Woiks Department, initiated 
the iailw’a\8, telegraphs and postal system, and 
completed the great Ganges canaf Ih* also 
detache'd the Govc'rnment of Bengal fiom the* 
chaige of the Gove rnor-Gem'ral, and suminemed 
lepie s( iita+iv( s of the local Goveinments to 
the d( lib( rations of the Gov(rnment of India 
Fmallv, 111 education he laid down the line's 
of a department of public instruction and 
initiated more* practical measures than those 
lit vised by his prceh'cessors It was his mis- 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly 
followed his resignation, was by many ciitics 
111 England attubuted to his passion foi 
change 

The Sepoy Mutiny. 

Dalhousie* was succe'eded by Lord Cunning 
in 1H56, and m the following year the sepovb 
of the Bengal army mutinie'd and all the 
valb V of the Ganges from Delhi to Patna rose 
.n lebellion The causes of this convulsion 
are diffiiult to estimate, but are probably to 
be found in the unrest which followed the pro- 
gress of English civilisation , in the spreading 
of false rumouis that the whole of India w'as 
to be* subdued , in the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquired in theinsi'lvrs under Bri- 
tish leadership, and in the ambition of the 
educated classes to take a greater share in the 
goveniment of the country Added to this, 
there was m the deposed King of De Ihi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffi'ction 
Finally there* was the story — rot devoid of 
truth — that the cartridges for the new Enfield 
nfle were greased with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans 
And when the mutiny did break om it found 
the Army without many of its best officers 
wlio were employed in civil work, and the 
British troops reduced, in spite of Lord 
Dalhousie’s warnings, below the number he 
considered essential for safety On May 10 


the bejioys at JMeeiut lose m luutinj, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mahomedans rose From 
that centre the mutiny spread thiough tin* 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
Bengal Bisings in the Punjab were put down 
by 8ii John Lawrence and his subordinates, 
who aimed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the sepoys, and Lawrence was subse- 
(iu(*ntl\ able to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
aid in the siege of Delhi The native armies 
ot Madras and Bombay remained foi the most 
pait true to theii colouis. In Central India, 
the (ontingents of some of the great chiefs 
joined the rebels, but Hyderabad was kept 
loyal by the infiuence of its ministii, Sir Salar 
Jung 

'lh( int(*iest of the war centres round Delhi. 
Cawnpore and Lm know*, though in other places 
UKissK res and fighting occurrid 'Ihi siege of 
Dt'lhi began on .lime 8 when Sir Ilenrv Barnard 
oKupK'd the Bldge outside the town Barnard 
dud of choleia early in July, and Thomas Beed, 
who took his })lac(*, wms obligid through illness 
to Imnd oveivtlie lonirnand to Archdah* Wilson 
In August Nicholson arrivid with a rtinfoice- 
ini nt from the Punjab In the meantime the 
nbil force in Delhi was constantly added to 
by the ariival of new bodies of miitineeis, 
attaiks wile in qiient and the losses heavy 
iholera and sunstroke earned oft many victims 
on the Bulge and when the final ass<iult was 
made in Se ptembei the Di Ihi army could only 
parade* 4,720 infantiy, of whom 1,900 wen 
Euiope.ins The aiiival of siege guns made 
it possible* to advance the batteries on 8ej)tera- 
be 1 8, anel by the 13th a breach was rnadt 
On the fedlowing day three columns were* led 
to the* assault, a fourth being held in reserve 
Ove r the luins of the Kashmir Gate, blown in by 
Hone and Salke Id, Col Cf mpbill led his men and 
Nicholson foimed up his troops within the walls 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of marly 
1 ,200 kiih d and wounded, had onlv secured a 
foothold in the city Six davs’ street fighting 
followed and De*llii w'as won , but the gallant 
Nicholson w.is killed at the head of a storming 
party Bahadur Shah was taken prisonei, and 
his two sons were shot by Captain Hudson. 

Massacre at Cawnpore, 

At Cawnpore the sepoys mutinied on June 
and found in Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
Pishwa, a willing leader in spite of his former 
prof(*ssions of loyalty There a European 
forci* of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and held out for 22 days, sur- 
rc lidding onlv on the guarantee of the Nana 
that they should have a safe conduct as far as 
Allahabad They were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eves of their wives and children and 
the women being mutilated and murdered In 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back. 
Their bodies were thiown down a wi II just bo- 
foio Havelock, having defeated the Nana's 
forces, arrived to the rell(*f In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out in the Residency from 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring the most fearful hardships 
TTie relieving force, under Havelock and Out- 
ram, was itself invested, and the garrison was 
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not finally dollvered until Sir Cohn Campbell 
arrived in November Flighting continued for 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced, and In Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Rohc wag< d a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherit! d Rani of Jhansi— who 
died at the head ot her troops — and Tantia Topi 

Transfer to the Crown 

With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new era in India, stiikingly iiuirk(*d at the out- 
set by th(‘ Act for the IhtUr (iovr rninent ot 
India (1858) which transfi rred the entire ad- 
ministration from th(‘ Company to the Crown 
By that Act India was to bi* govt rm d bv, and 
in tin narni of, tin* Sovirtign through a Seen - 
tary of Stat<‘, assist! il by a Council of fltt!‘en 
mt'mbers At tin* sann' timt* the Govc'rnor- 
G( iM'ral r!‘f(i\('d tin title of N'lct'roy Tin 
European troops of the Companv, numbering 
about 24,000 otilcers and mt n wtn— griatl\ 
risenting tin* transtir — amalgarimttd witli tin 
Koyal service, and tlu* Imiian Navy was al)!)- 
lisli! d On Novt mber 1, 1858, the \i(cio\ 
announctai in Durbar at Allah.ibid that (^n <m 
Victona had assiinn d the govcinmtnt of Imlu, 
and pioclaime!l a polny !)t justitt' and n hgious 
toleratmn A juiiuipit' alnMdv (lumciat!!! 
in tin Chaittr Ait ot 18 H was i mforc! il, mil 
all, of I V( rv rai e oi cited, wt'rt to hi admit!* il 
as far as possiblt to those offices m tin Qins n’s 
Kiivice tor wdiich tht y might bt ipiililUil 
'riie aim of tin Ooveinnu nt wms to bi‘ tlit‘ bi m - 
fit of all h( r siibjtcts m India — ‘ in tin ir pros- 
peiity will 1)! our stnuigth, m tin ii font<nt- 
ment oui st'curily, and lu tlnii giatitudt' oui 
best reward” Peict was piodaimed in JuK 
J850, and in tin* cold wt'atlnr 1 otil (banning 
went on tour in tin' no'thein piovmces, to 
reciive the liomige of loyal thii fs and to assun 
them that tin* “ policy or lapse ” was at an eml 
A number ot other impoitant nforins muktd 
the closing yiars of ('arming’s V'lciuoyalty 
The Imlia Couin ils Act (1801) aiigmi'iited tin 
Governor-Oeneiars Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by ailding non-otfii lal 
raembi’rs, Europc'an and Indi.in, foi Iigislativc 
purposi's only By another Act of the sann 
year High Courts of Judicature w'erc* cou'-ti 
tilted To deal with the mert'ased ch'bt of 
India, ]\tr James Wilson was sent from Hngland 
to be Financial Mi mber ot Council, and to 
him are due the customs system, income tax, 
license duty, and State papi r eurrenev The 
cares of office had broken down tin* Vicc'ioy’s 
health Lady Canning died in 1802 and this 
hastened his departUic for England wdu n he 
died in lune of that year His succi ssor. Lord 
Elgin, lived only a few months after his arrival 
in India, and was succi'edid by Sir John (attei- 
wanls Lord) LawTimce, the "saviour of the 
Punjab " 

Sir John Lai«rence 

The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
was that of leorganisitig the Indian military 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army 
The latter task was cairied out on the prin- 
ciple that in the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians in the infantry and 
cavalry should bo one to two, and in the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three the 
artillery was to be almost wholly European. 


The re -organisation was carried out in spite of 
financial difficulties and the saddlin , of Indian 
rcvi*nucs with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern , but 
operations in Bhutan were all the drain made 
on the army in India while the rc‘-orgamsing 
process was being carried on Two severe 
famines — in Orissa (1866) and Bumklkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9) — occurred while 
Sir John Lawnneo was Yiciroy, ami ho laid 
down the principh* for the first ti ae in Indian 
history, that the offic('rs of the Government 
wouhl be held pi rsonallv responsible for taking 
every possible means to aveit diath by starva- 
tion Ih also (iiatid the I iri^at ion Depart 
imuit umli r I’ol (Sir llichaid) Strachev Two 
commi r( lal ciisis of the timi' havi to b! noted 
Om seriously thieati ned the tea imlustry in 
B( ngal The othir was the cons(*quence of 
the wild gambling m sbarts of I'Viuy di scrip - 
turn that t!)ok pl.ne m Bombay dining the 
yiais of piospiiity tor the Indian (otton in- 
dustiy fails! !l by the Ameiican Civul War 
The “ Shan Mama," howt v< r, !lid no perma- 
ni nt h irm to tin* tra!l!‘ of Ikimbay, but was, 
on the othir hand, largi ly n sponsible for the 
SCI IIS of sphnilid buildings hi gun in that city 
during the Govi inoiship ot Sir Baltic Freio 
Sii John Lawn nee nfirid in 1869, having 
l)as*-e!i thioughiviiv gradi of tlu service fiom 
an \ssist int Magntncy to the \ iceioyalty 
lord Mavo, who succi edfd him, cuatid an 
Vgneultinal Dijiaitmint and introduced the 
svstiiu ot FioMiicial Finance, thus fostering 
tin impulse to lofal si If-govcrnment He also 
laid the foiimlation toi the n'foim of tlie salt 
duties, tluuibv enabling his siueissors to abo- 
lish the lilt! I -pu)\ i'll lal customs lines Xln- 
happilv his vast scheims for the divilopment 
of the count I y by extending communif ations 
otiMiy kiiul W(‘ie not cainial out to the full 
by him, toi In w'as mmdeieil in the convict 
SI tth'ment of the Andaman Islands, m 1872 
Ivoril Noithbrook (Viiiiov 1872-6) had to exer- 
cise his abilitiis chullv m tne luovince of 
finaiue A seviie famine vvhieli thieatened 
howii Bi ngal in 1874 w'as successfully warded 
off b\ tin organization ot State ii'liid and the 
impoitation of nee from Burma The follow- 
ing year was notable foi the deposition of the 
Gaik war of Baioda toi misgovernment, and 
for the toui thiough Imlia of the Prince of 
Wales (the late King Edward VII) Tin visit 
of the Duke of Eilinbiiigli to India when Lord 
iMayo was Viceroy had givin gnat pli*asurc to 
those with whom he li.id come in touch, and 
had establishi'fl a kind of personal link between 
India and the frown The Prime of Wales's 
toui aioused uniireccdented enthusiasm for and 
lovalt> to the British Kaj, and lurther en- 
(ouiagement was given to the growdh of this 
spiiit wlien, in a durbar ot great magnificence 
hellion January 1st, 1877, on tin* famous Ridge 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria^ was proclaimed Em 
piess of Ind a The \ ieeroy of that time, 
Lord Lytton, had, howevi*!, to deal with a 
situation of unusual difficulty. Iwo successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
worst fa line India had known The most 
strenuous exertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight crores of rupees were spent 
in importing grain , but the loss of life was 
timaU'd at 6^ millions At this time also 
' Afghan affairs once more became prominent 
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Second Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sher All, was found to bo intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with his. 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Afghan War The British forces advanced by 
three routes — the Khyber, the Kiirram, and 
the Bolan — and gaineil all th(‘ important van- 
tage po’nts of Eastern Afghanistan Sher All 
fled and a tioaty was made witii his son \akub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by tlic 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnan, who had bism 
sent as English envoy to Kabul Further oper- 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir F (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
deft'ated the Afghans at Chaiasia A rising of 
the tribes followi d, in spite ot Sn J) Stewart’s 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and his advance fiom 
Kabul to Kandahar A prete nder, Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from IL'rat prevented the estab- 
lishment ot peace, defe'ated (xe*n Buirows’ 
brigade at MaiwaneJ, and invested Kandahar 
He was route el in turn by Sir F Robe its who 
made a brilliant march fiom Kabul to Kanela- 
har After the British withdraw'al flghting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Rahman, but the lattei was le ft undispute'd 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death in iOOl 

In the meantime Loid Lytton had resigned 
(1880) and TiOrd Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
b> the new Libe.ral Gov e^rn merit Lord Ripon’s 
administration is memorable for the fieedom 
give>n to the Piess by the repe'al of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his schenne of local s(>lf- 
governineiit which developed municipal insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to extcnel the 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis- 
tricts over European Bilti'.h subjects, inde^- 
pcndcntly of the race or nationality of the 
presiding judge I his attempt, whieh created 
a feeling among Europeans in India of gnat 
hostility to the- Viceroy, ended in a compromise 
in 1884 Othe‘r reforms were the rc-estabhsh- 
raent of the De^partmemt of Rcv( rule and Agri- 
culture, the appointme'nt ot an Education Com- 
mission with a view to the spre^ael of popular 
instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by the Finance Jhinister (Sir Eveljn 
Baring, now Lord Croraei) of a number of cus- 
toms dutie^s Lord DuffeTin, who succce ele*ei 
Lord Ripon in 1884, had to give his attention 
more to exte rnal than internal affaiis one of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
for the reception ot the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler In 1885 a third 
Burmese wai became lu'cessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Tint iw and his in- 
trigues with ton ign Powers 4’he expexhtion, 
under General Prenelergast, occupied Manelalay 
without difficulty and King '’J’hibaw was e'xiled 
to Ratnagiri, win re he still hvi s on a libi ral 
pension Ills dominions of Upper Burma were 
annexed to British India on the first of Janu- 
ary 1886 

The Bussian Menace. 

Of greater importance at the tirai were the 
measures taken to mi'ct a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia Thtsc preparations, which cost 
over two million sterling, were hurried on 
because of a collision which occurred be- 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Pcnjdeh, 
during the delimitation of the Afghan front 


towards Central Asia, and which seemed likeh 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain 
War was averted, but the Pcnjdeh incident 
had called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more , it had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money m case 
of need That offer boro fruit under the next 
Viceioy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
system of Imperial Heivicc Troops was orga- 
nised Under Lord Lansdowne’s rule also the 
defences of the Nolth-^Vestern frontier were 
str< ngthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Comman- 
diT-in-Chief in India Another form of pre- 
c.uitionaiy mt'a&uie against the continued 
aggicMsion of Russia was taken bv rai^'ing the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Arnir from eight to twelve lakhs. 

On the North-E.istern i rontier thire occuired 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu- 
tion against th(‘ R.ija that necessitated an 
iTKjuiry on the spot by Mi Quinton, the Chu 
Commissioner of Assam Mr Quinton, the 
commandiT of his escoit, and others, wore 
treacherously murdered m a conference and 
the escoit ignonnnously retreated This dis- 
grace to Biitish aims It cl to seviral attacks on 
fiontur outposts which were brilliantly de- 
feated Manipur was occupied by British 
tioops and the govcnimcnt of the State was 
leoiganised under a Political Agent I.ord 
Lansdowne’s ti rm of offici was distinguished 
by M'veial other i vents, such as the passing of 
the Parhanu ntiiry Act (lord Cro‘-s’8 Act, 
1892), which incH'ased the size of the Legisla- 
tive CouiK ils as will as the numbt'r of non- 
officials in them legislation aimed at social 
and donu'stie n form among the Hindus* and 
the cIo<-ing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
age of silver (1893) In Burma great progress 
was made, undiT 8ir Alexander Mackenzie, as 
Chief Commissioner comparative order was 
establish! d, and largi' schiims for the con- 
stiuction of railwavs, roads, and irrigation 
works were put in hand (’Ihe Piovince was 
made a Lu utenant-Governoisl ip m 1897) 

Frontier Campai}|ns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeided Lord Lansdowne 
in 1894, was confiontid at the outset with a 
deficit of Rs 21 cioies, due to the fall in ex- 
change (In 1895 the rupee fill as low as 
Is Id ) To meet this the old five per eent im- 
port duties were ri imp^si d on a number of 
commoditn's, but not on cotton goods and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
piece-goods, but not to yarn The reorganisa- 
tion of the Army, which involved the abolition 
of the old systimof Presidency Armies, had 
hardly bun carried out when a number of risings 
occuired along t’ * Korth-Wmt Frontier In 
1895 the British Agent in Chitral — which had 
come under Biitish influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir H M Durancl had demarca 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan — was besugc'd and had to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force Two years 
later the Waziis Swat is, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afridis closed the Khyber Pass Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tirah campaign) in which 40,000 

♦ rr»r»T»a wnm /%-rv.'r»lr.T rvrl « — -3 - . -. 
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and men had been losft This was in itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was Increased by the serious and widespread 
famine of 1896*97 and by the appearance in 
India of bubonic pla^uo The mi thod'^ taken 
to prevent thp spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rlotin*?, and (dsewhere to the ap- 
pearance In the vernaculai pi ess of seditious 
articles which made it necissaiy to make more 
stringent the iaw dealing witii such writings 

Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Cuizon also, 
who succeeded Lord Elgin in 1899, had to deal 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
end , but plague increased, and in 1904 deaths 
fiom It were returmni at over one million Of 
the many problems to which Lord Cur/on 
directed his attention, only a few ran be men- 
tioned here some indeed claim that liis great- 
I ht work in India was not to bo found in any 
one department but was in fact the genenil 
gearing up of the administration which in* 
achieved by his unceasing eni rgy and personal 
1 sample of strinuous work. He had at once 
to turn his attcuition to the North-Wist I ron- 
tier Idle British garrisons beyond our hoiin- 
•lary were gradually withdiawn and lepliced 
by tribal levies, and British forcis were eon- 
eentratod in British teintoiy behind them as 
a support An attempt was made to check 
the arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pusiied forward Tlio fact that in si'ven 
vears he only spent a quaiter of a million upon i 
repressive rneasuies and only found it mses^aiv 
to institute one blockade (against the Mahsiid 
Wazlrls) IS the justification of this policy of 
compromise betwci n the Jiawrenec and Eor- 
wara schools of thought In 1901 the tians- 
Tndus districts of the Punjab were sepaiated 
fiom that Pi ov nice, and togetlier with tlic po- 
litical chargi's of the Malakand, the Khyber, 
Kurram, Tochi, and Wana weie formed into 
the new North-West Frontlei Piovinct, under 
a Chief Commissioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India That ytar aNo 
witnessed the death of Abdiir Jlahnian, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the cstablishmi nt 
of an understanding with his successor Ifabib- 
tillah In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet being pro-Uussun and nnti-British, 
it became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lliapa under Colonel (Sir Francis) Yoiinghiis- 
band The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty j 
was concluded with his successoi. 

Lord Curzon as Viceroy. 

In his first year of office Lord Curzon passed 
the Act which, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
tically fixed the value of the rupee at 1« 4(7 , 
and in 1900 a Gold Rr'servo fund was created 
Tho educational reforms that marked this 
Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 rcorgani ing 
tho governing bodies of Indian Universities 
Under tho head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the clutches of money-lend''rs, and the insti- 
tution of Agricultural banks. Tlie efficiency 
of the Army was increas(*d (Lord Kitchener 
was Commander-in-ChleO by the re-armament 


artillery, and the reorganisation of the trans- 
port service. In his lelations with tho Feuda- 
tory Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
position as partners in administration, and he 
founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
petual lease of the Assigned Dlst ctb ot Berai 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs 
Tlio accession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
190,1 In 1904 Lord Cuizon returned to 
England for a few months but was rc-appoint- 
ed to a second term of office, Lord Ainpthill, 
Governor of Madras, having acti'd as Viceroy 
during his absence The chu i act of this si^cond 
ti'rm was the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam — a reform, designed to remove tho 
systematic neglect of the trans-Gangetic areas 
of Bmigal, which evoki'd bitter and prolonged 
criticism In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
bi'ing unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the re-adjustment of relations 
b(‘tween tho Army headquarters and the Mili- 
tary Department of th(‘ Government, and 
b(‘ing unable to obtain the support of tho Home 
Government He was succeeded by Loid 
Minto, the grandson of a former Governor- 
General It was a stormy h<>ritag" to which 
Lord Minto succeeded, for the unrest which 
hid long been notui'd developed in one 
direction into open sedition I he occasion of 
the outburst in Bimgal w'as the partition of 
that proMiicc The causes of the flood of sedi- 
tious writings and spei'ches, of the many 
attempts at assassination, and of the boycott 
of British goods an* less I'asily di finable Tho 
mainspring of the unrest was “ a deep-rooted 
antagonism to all the piinciplcs upon which 
Western society, especially in a democratic 
country like England, lias been built up 

Political Outrages. 

Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disaficc- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly successful 
But scarcely any province ivas free fiom dis- 
order of some kind and, though recoursi* was 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
asbignod under an Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, viz — 
an Explop’ves Act, a Pi event ion of Seditious 
j Meetings Act, and a Ciiminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
m private and a trial before three judges of the 
High Court without a jury Hie need for this 
reinforcement of the law may be shown by a 
list of the principal political outrages in India 
while Lord Afinto was Viceroy and subsequent 
to his departure ; — 

December, 1907 — Attempt to wreck the 
I leutenant-Goyeruor of Bengal’s train at 
Naraingarh 

Dcccmi'''r, 1907 — Attempt on the life of Mr, 
B C, ALen at Goalundo 

March, 1908 — Second attempt to wreck Sir 
Andrew Fraser’s train at Chandemagorc 

March, 1908. — Attempt to shoot Mr. Higgin- 
botham, a missionary, at Eushtea. 

April 11th, 1908 —Bomb thrown at the 

CViorinornncTore 



Outbreak oj Anarchy. 


Apnl I’JO.’S — Muidoi ol .Ml 

Kemiedv at Mozatfoipoio 
August, 1908 — Mr Camsus Mill-managoi, 
severely injured by a bomb on the E Jb S 
Railway 

Aucust, 1908 — Muider of Narendia Kath 
Gos'^din, tho approvtr in the Aliporo case, in 
Aliporc Jail 

Novemb»r f'li, 1908 — Attempt on the life of 
8ii Andrew Fraser at Overtoun Hall 

November Otb, 1908 — Murder ot Inspector 
Nundo ball Banerje(‘, who arrested KJiudirain 
Bose, in Serpentine Lane, Calcutta 

November, 1908 — Sukunui, allegial informer, 
muidered at Dacca 

F( bruarv lOtli, 1908 — Afurdei of Balm 
ARhutosh Biswas in the Court vaid at Alipore 
June, 1909 — Prio Mohun Chatteiji (brother of 
an approvti) stabbed to diath at latdijangpur 
July Ist, 1909 ~Ass.iRsination of Litutmant- 
Colonel Sir M illiam Curron W>llit‘, at the 
Imp( rial Instituti', London 

November 18th, 1909 — Bomb explosion 

ncai Hi E. Lord Minto’s carnage at Alirne da- 
bad 

ibeember 21st, 1909 — Assassination of M\ 

A AI T Jackson, ICS, Collector of Nasik 
January 24th, 1910 — Miiid<r of Khan Baba- i 
dm Shams-ul-xVlum 

F< bruary 21st, 1911 — Murdd of Head Con- 
stable Srish Cliakravaity 
Maich 2nd, 1911 — Attempt to murder Mr. 
Cowley, r W D , with a bomb in Calcutta 
Apiil 19th, 1911 — Babu Manmchan l)<'v, 
witness in Muiishiganj bomb case*, phot dead 
at Routhbog 

June 17th, 1911 — Murder of Afi Asln‘, Col- 
lector of Tinnevollj 

June I8tli. 1911 — Muidu of Sub-Inspictoi 
Raj Kumai Roy at Myrnen-nigh 
July 1911 — Sonirang eas<‘, Rashun lb wan 
Duffadar, Amaii-Dowan, and Kati Benode 
Chakra varti shot at Netiapati 

Sei»temb( 1 21st, 1912 — Head Constable ILi- 
dhilal Kov shot dead at Dacca 

December 1 Uh, 1912 — Attempt to assassi- 
nate Abdul Rahainan, one of the witmsscs foi 
tin police in the Midnapore conspiracy <‘ase 
December 28rd, 1912 — H E Lord Hardnigc 
wounded, and one of his servants kilhd, by a 
bomb during the State entry into Didhi 
March 27th, 1911 — Attempt to murder 
Ml Gordon, the sub-divisional oflicci, with a 
bomb at Molvi Bazaai Sylhet 

May 17th, 1913 — Chaprasi in the employ ol 
the Lahore Gymkhana Club kilhd by a bomb 
near the Lawrence Gardi ns, Lahore 
September 29th, 1913 — Murder of Head Cons- 
table Haripado Deb, College Square, Calcutta 
September 30th, 1913 — Bankim Chandra 
Chowdhury, Inspector of Police at Mymcn- 
singh, formerly of Dacca, killed by a bomb 
January 19th, 1914 — Niipendra Nuth Ohose, 
Insjiectoi of the ( alcutta C I D , shot dead on 
the Chitpur road, Cdciitta A Teh boy, 
named Ananda, was also shot dead 
The list, it will be seen, includes two attempts 
on the life of the Viceroy himself It does not 




include a mimbii ol equally higmllcant distur- 
bances, fcucli as the riots hi Bombay (June 
1908), during the trial of Tilak, which led to 
consnloiable loss of life Concurrently with 
these repressive measures steps were t-aken to 
ext md repiesentativi institutions In 1907 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan were appointed to 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and In 1909 
a Hindu was appoint'd for the flist time to the 
Viceroy’s ('’oiincil The Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 carried tins policy farther by reconsti- 
tuting the legislative councils and confeiring 
upon them widei powers of discussion. The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay 
won* enlarged by the addition of an Indian 
memb( r 

Lord Minto 

As legards foH ign policy, Lord Muito’s 
Viccro\aIty was distinguished by the conclu- 
sion (1907) Ix'twceii Gnat Britain and Russia 
of an agieemcut on questions likely to disturb 
the tiKMuUy lelations ot the two countries In 
Asia g( ill rally, and in Pi rsia, Afghanistan and 
'Jibit in paitleiilai Two expeditions had to 
bo undertaki n on tho Noith-Wost frontlei, 
against tlie Zakka Kin Is and tho Mohmands , 
and ships of tho East Indies Hqiiadron were 
frequently engaged off Alaskat and in the 
Pi'rsian Gulf in opi'rations designed to check 
the t rathe in arras through Persia and Mekran 
to the fiontii'r of India. Towards Native 
Stabs Lord Alinto adopted a policy of hss in- 
terference than that followed by his prodi c( s- 
Mir lie Invited their views on sedition, 
and, m a speech at Udaipur, disclaimed any 
desire to foico a uniform system of adnilnis- 
tiation in Native States, and said he preferred 
till II devclopmi'nt with due legard to treaties 
and local conditions Loid Minto left India 
in Novembi'r, 1910, a few wi'eks after fold 
Morley had resigiu'd the Secretaryship of State, 
the tonuie of their resptctive posts having 
been practically identical in point of time 
'the position of the Viceroy had m those yeais 
materially changed Lord Minto had a W(*ok 
Council, and this weakness was leHeeted in 
the governmi'iit of Bt ngal and Madras , but 
it is inoic important to note that Lord Morley 
had extended the policy of transfernng tiu' 
actual govi nimoiit of India from India to 
London, to such an extent that the Under- 
secretary foi India was able to describe the 
Vioi'roy as meiely tho agent of tho Secretary 
of State * 

Visit of the King and Queen. 

Sir Chailes (Lord) Har'ingc was appointed 
to succeed Lord Minto His first year In India 
was marked by a weak monsoon and famine 
in parts of Western India, still more by the 
visit to India of the King Empcroi and the 
Queen, wlio arrived at Bombay on December 
2, 1911 From theie thiy proceeded to Delhi 
where, in the mose magniflci'iit durbar ever 
held m India, the coronation was proclaimed 
and various boons, including an annual grant 
of 50 lakhs for popular education, were an- 
nounced At the same ceremony His Majesty 
' announced tho transfer of the capital of India 
I from Calcutta to Delhi , the reunion of the 
} two Bengals under a Governor-in-Council , the 
I formation of a new Lleutenart-Q3Vcrnor8hip 
I for Behar, Chota Nagpur, and Crlssa, and the 
restoration of Assam to tho charge of a Chief 


and MIS'S 
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Commiaeioner. On December 14, a review of 
60,000 British and Indian troops was held, and 
on the 15th Their Majesties each laid a founda- 
tion stone of the new capital From Delhi the 
King went to Nepal, and the Queen to Agra 
and Eajputana, afterwards m<?cting at Banki- 
pur and going to Calcutta Thence they re- 
turned to Bombay and sailed for England on 
January 10 “ Fiom all sources, public and 

private,” wrote Ills Majesty to the Preimer, 
gather tliat my highest hopes have been 
realised Our satisfaction will be stiil 
greater if time proves that our visit has con- 
duced to the lasting good of India and of the 
Empire at large.” 

In Maich,1912, a committee of experts was 
appointed to advise the (Joverninent of India 
as to the site of the new capital Tempoiary 
buildings were trected to accommodate the 
Goveniment, and on Decemb( r 2.i the State 
entry into Delhi was made bj the Viceroy 
This ceremony was marred by an attempt on 
Ilia Excelkncy’s life as Ik* passed down the 
Cliandni Chauk The bomb thrown from a 
house killed an attendant behind the Ifowdah 
in whicli the Victroy was sitting, seiiously 
wounded Lord Hardinge, but left Lady 
Hardinge unscathed The courage displayed by 
Their Excellencies was unsurpassed and tdiciled 
the admiration ot all , but, in spite of Uk' oitc r of 
largo rewards, the assassin was not caught 

Educational schemes claimed a large place 
in public atiention during 1912 and 1913 In 
the former year a Iloyal Comnussion, under 
the presidency of Lord Islington, was appoint- 
ed to inquire into the public sei vices of India 
In 1912 also a Committee of tour w'as ap- | 
pointed, under the Clmiiinansliip of I'leld 
Marshal J onl Nicliolson, to inquire into iiiilitary 
policy and e\pt nditure in Itulci In the follow- 
ing year a iloyal Commi''''ion ^vas appointed 
under the Chainuanslnp of Mr Austen Ciiam- 
berlain to investigate and report on certain 
administrative questions relating to Indian 
flnance and currency nhich had for some years 
been much di^cusse l partjculaily in India 

In the North-East of India an expedition, 
under Gen. Bowir, nas despatched against the 
Abora for the punishmtiit of the murdciers of 
Mr No< 1 \V illiamaon 

In August, 1913, the demolition of a lavatory 
attaclied to a mosque in C’awnpoie was made 
the occasion of an agitation among Indian Ma- 
homedans and a not in Cawnpoie led to heavy 
loss ot life Ot tliose present at the not, 106 
were put on tiial but subsequently leleascd by 
the Viceroy before the case reached the Sessions, 
and His Exeelleiiey was able to settle the 
moaque difflculty by a coinpiomise that wa^ 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans 

In October, 1913, it yas announced that 
General Sir Beauchamp Dull had been appoint- 
ed to succeed Sir O’ Moore Creagh as Coiumandci- 
in-Chief This was a departure from the long 
tradition ot alternately choosing the Comman- 
der-in-Chief from the British and the Indian 
Army There were special reasons for the 
aomination of Sir Beauchamp Duff, who as Ad- 
jutant-General in India, and Chief of Stall dm- 
ing Lord Kitchener’s term gave proof of his 
thorough knowledge of Indian conditions and 


his exceptional powers as a mih^ary adminis- 
trator The Military changes in India In 1905 
and 1909 had profoundly modified the duties 
of the Co ramander-in -Chief and had conferred 
on him alone duties formerly divided between 
the CorarnanJer-in-Chiof and the Military Mem- 
ber of Council and had made him the admmi-'- 
trative head of the Army. 

In the latter part of 1913 considerable feeling 
was aroused in India by the circulation ot 
stoi les — many of them shown to be unfounded — 
about till ill-tnatment ot Indians in South 
AfriCtV Kioting by Indiaiib m Natal was fol- 
lowed by the appointment by the Union Go- 
vernment of a Committee of Inquiry at which 
the Government of India was represented by 
Sir Benjamin Bobertson The Commission’s 
leport allorded the basis of a settlement com- 
monly regardf'd as equitable In the autumn 
of 1914 the Viceroy, at a Council meeting, out- 
lined a icciprotal scheme for controlling emi- 
gration in India and in tlie Colonies, as an alter- 
native to the principle oi friM' migration between 
all parts of the Empiie, for which the Govern- 
ment of India had long contended 

In July the death of Lady Hardinge, wile 
of tiie Viceroy, took place in London .dter an 
operation Tlie eouiago she had displ.iyed at 
Delhi wlien the Viceroy was wounded by a 
bomb, and the sympathetic and active intori st 
slie iiad dibiilayi'd in the women and childit'ii 
of India, had endeared lier to all classes Hei 
deatii was widely mouined, and her memory i'- 
to be poipetuated by a memorial originat(d 
by the Aga Khan 

The vaiious < fleets of the European wai 
upon India tie fully disius'icd clsi where But it 
must lieic be s('t on lecord that the declaration 
ol war was followed in India by an unprecedent 
ed declaration of loyaltv on all sides, and the 
numerous oilers ot help or personal service 
made by the CiiicN and peoples aroust d in Eng- 
land a feeling of Intense gratitude A military 
force whidi is expected to re.K h 150,009, wa--! 
S('nt trom India to Jhirope and East .Vfrica, 
within a shoit time of the outbreak ol 
liobtihties The announcement of that fact 
was made on the same day that a messagi' 
j fiom the King-Emperoi was published In 
it Ills Impeiial Majesty ‘■aul — ” Amongst 
the many iiuidents that have marked the 
unanimous upuui g of the populations 
of my Empire in defence of its unity and 
integrity, nothing has inovtsi me more than the 
passionate devotion to my Throne expressed 
both by my ^ idian and English subjects and by 
th Feudatory Princes and Ruling Chiefs of 
India and their prodigious offers of their lives 
and their resources in tlie cause of the realm 
Their one- voiced demand to bo foremost in 
the conflict has touched my' heart and has 
luspinul to die highest issues the love and 
devotion which, as 1 well know, have ever 
linked iny Indian subjects and myself” India 
was not included iii the actual theatre ot 
hobtiliticc, except when Madias was subjected 
to a slight bombardment by tlie German cruiser 
“ Emden but shipping in the Bay of Bengal 
and in the Arabian bea was on several occasions 
interfered with, and several vessels were sunk, 
by enemy ships 
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The impulse which drove the British to India 
was not coni^ icst but trade The Qovornmont 
of India repn sf'nts the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to me( t trading requirements 
On September 24, 1599, a few years bidore the 
deaths of Queen Elizabi th and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade NMth 
the East and were granted a charter of inforpo- 
ration The Government of this Company in 
England was Vv ^ted in a Governor nith a Gene- 
ral Court of PropiK'tors and a (Murt of Direc- 
tors Ihe faclorii's and affairs of the Company 
on ihe Eabt and West Coast of India, and in 
Bengal, were administued at each of tin* 
pnncipal settlements of Madras (Foit St 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Foit B ilham), 
by a Piesident oi Govcrnoi and a Couiu il con- 
sisting of th( senioi Hi\ants ot the Company 
The three “ Piesub noies " Wf re indi p( ndent 
of each othri and subordinate only to th<‘ 
Directors m England 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of Governimnt in Imlia conse- 
quent on the d((av ot Moghul powei ami tin' 
intrigues of the Fr< rich on the Ea^t Co.isf foici'd 
the offlcds of the Company to assume tiiri- 
toiial usponsibihtv in spiC of their own de- 
sires and the insisti nt oidus of tin Diiictois 
Step by step the Comtianv bdcnu flist the 
dominant, then the paiarnount powi r in India 
In tluse changid cneurnstanci s tin s\st«in of 
goMrnnunt by miituallv iridi pi ndi'nt and un- 
WK'ldy COUIU ils of ttu in< rchants at the Pksi- 
di'iicy towns ga%( ri'^e to gia\e abuses Par- 
liament int< lyuK'd, and mnlei the K»gulating 
Act of 1773, a Gov( inoi-Gem ral and foiii 
councillors wik appointed to administer tin* 
Presidi ncy ot Foit William (Ihngal), and the 
supremacy of that Pri'sidenr y ovt r \iadras and 
Bombay w-cs for tin first turn* istablisfud 
Tlic suboidiiiatc PrcsideiicK s wire toibiddui 
to wage war or makf treatns without the pre- 
yious consent of the Go\( rnoi-G('neral of 
Bingal in Council, ( \oept m casis of imminent 
neci ssitv Pill’s Act of 17S t, which ('slablish- 
ed the Boaid of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of tin thne Picsidcn- 
cies in a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Coinraander-in-Chi( f of the Pi.si- 
demey Army The control of the Governor- 
Generul-m-Couiu il was somewhat (Vtcinhd, 
as it was asain b> the Chart (‘i A t of 179J 
Under the Cliarter Act ot 1813 tne Company 
was comp'dle'il to close its comnnieial bnsnn ss, 
and it became a political and administiative* 
body holding its Icnitoms in tiust for the 
Crown The same Act vested tin' dii'ction 
of the entire ciyil and military administiation 
and sole power of legi-lation in tin* Goyernor- 
General-m-Council, and defined more chaily 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over tlie suboidinatc governnu'nts 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, m 1858, an 
Act transferring the (.overnment qf India fiom 
the Company to the Crown, This Act made 
no important, change m the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as rcpresi nt- 
mg the Crown, bi'camc known as tin Viceroy 
The Governor-General is the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown m India , he is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom is responsible for a special department 
of the administration 


Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Governnu'nt of India 
are perhaps tlie most extensive of any great 
administration in the woild. It claims a share 
m the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restiicted the alienation 
of land from agricultuiists to non-agrlcultur- 
ists It umlertakes the management of landed 
estates where the proprietor is disqualified. 
In times of famine it undertakes relief works 
and other remedial me'asuns on a great scale 
It manages a vast fore'st property and is the 
piineipal mamitactiiKT ot salt and opium 
It owns the bulk ot the railways of the country, 
and direvtly manages a eenisideiable portion 
of them, it has tonstuieted and maintains 
meist ol the' important iriigation works, it 
owns anel manag< s the* post and telegraph 
svsteins, it has the monopoly of the Note* 
iN'-ue , and i< alone ean se't the mints in motion. 
It 1( mis menu V to nuinie ipahtu s, luial bemrds, 
and agrie-uK urisf s and oecasionally to owne'rs 
ot hislenic estates It controls the sale of 
liejiieir ami intoxieating drugs and has elhc'ct 
re --iionsilnhl i( s in le spict to police, eelueation, 
me (heal anel sanitary operations and orelinary 
feiihiu woiks of tlu' most intimate* chaiacter 
Ihc Govtinnunt has also close relations with 
the Native* State's whuh collectively cover 
more* than one-thud eif tlu* wlnle* area of India 
and (ompii^o moie* than one -fifth ot its popu- 
htlon 'Jhe* elirtnbntion of these gre'ut tuiic- 
tieins be'twe'en tlu* Gove innu'nt of Inelu and the 
provincial aelministiations fine t uate*s , broaeily 
speaking it may be said that the* te nde'iu'y of 
ttu' elay is to confine the* Govenimert of India 
to cen'tiol and the Local Governments to ad- 
■ mmist ration 

Division of Responsibility. 

The Government of Imlia retains in its own 
hands all matters lelalmg to foreign relations, 
detence, general taxation, curre'ncy, debt, 
taiiffs, posts, tehgmphs and railways The 
ordinary internal administration — the asse ss- 
nu lit anel colt etion of revenue*, education, 
nuelual anel sanitaiy arrangi’ini'iits, and irri- 
gation, buildings anel rejads, fall w'lthln the 
purvie.w of the' Ju)cal Governments In all 
tlubi matrers the* Government of India excr- 
( ise s a ge ne'ial and constant control It pres- 
cribes lines of general policy, anel tests their 
appluation fiorn the annual administration 
re'poits of the* Local Authorities It diie'ctly 
administers ceitam Irnpf'rial depart nu'iits, 
such as Hallways, Post Office, Tele'graplis, the 
Survey of India ami Oe'ologv , it employs a 
number of inspecting office s for tliose ele*part- 
me'iits primarily le rt to Local Gove^rnments, 
incliielmg Agriculture, Iirigation, Forests, 
Me'dlcal and Archa'ology It receives, and 
when iii'cessary inodifie'S, the annual budgets 
of Local Governments , and every new ap- 
point nie'ut of Importance, and every large 
addition e'ven to imuor establishments has to 
receive* its bpecific sanction There also exists 
a wide* field of appe>al to the Governm*nt of 
India from officials or pnvate individuals who 
may fe*el themselves aggru've'd by the action 
of lyocal Governments , and outside the Presi- 
dencies of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, the 
approval of tlie Governor-General is ne*ce8sary 
to the appointment of some of the most impor- 
tant officers of the provincial administration. 
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iliiv bUix rvisioa of tlic principal Native States 
rests directly with the Govcrnor-deneral in- 
Council, but Local Governments have* also 
responsibilities m this direction, where important 
States liavc historical association with them, 
and in the case of minor States 

Personnel of the Government 

The Govcinor-General and the “ ordinaiy ” 
inorabers of his Council are appointed by the* 
Crown No limit of time is sp(‘cifle3d for 
their tenure of office*, but custom has flxe‘d it 
at five yea 13. There are six “ordinary” 
members of Council, three of whom must, at 
the time of their appointment, have been at 
least ten j-inrs in tin* service of the Crown in 
india, one of the three lemaming membeis 
must be a Hairistei, the qualifications of tlie 
fifth and sixth are not pn ‘'cnbed by statute 
The) Indian civilians hold n'spectively tin 
portfolios of Land Iteyenuo and AgiicultuK*, 
the Home, the TTnance and the* Education 
Ociiartmeuits The Law Membe'r has chaige 
of tho la'glslative* Depaitnent, and a 
memb(T witli English official exp(ii(*nce 
has charge* of tho Commerce and Industry 
Uepartment The \ ice roy acts .is ius own 
member in chaige* of Foieign aftaiis hall- 
ways are* administered liy a TJoaid of three 
mombe'is, whose cliairmun has tlie status of a 
Secie'tary, and arc* undei the* ge*ncial e ontrol 
of the Commerce anel Industry Depaitnient 
Tho CornmandeT-m-Chie t m.iy aNo be and in 
practice always is, an “ extraordinaiy ” mem- 
ber of the Council He* holds fhaigo of the 
Army Departm(*nt Tlie Governors of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal become “ extiaordinaiy ” 
meinbeTh if tho Council mee ts uithiie their Presi- 
dcncle’s Tho Council may assemble* at any place 
in India which tho Gove rnor-Ge ueial appoints , 
in practice it metts only in De Ihi and Simla. 

Business Procedure. 

In regard to his own Department e ach Mem- 
ber of Council Is largely m the position of 


a Mmistcr of ytato, and has tho final 
voice in ordinary department'* 1 matters 
But any question of spocia* importance, 
and any matter in which it is proposed to 
over-rule the views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy 
Any matter originating In one department 
whuh also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and in the event of tho Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case is re- 
ferred to the Viceroy The Membe 3 of Coun- 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinet— ordlnanlv 
once a week — to discuss questions which the 
Viceroy desires to put before them, or which 
a member who has been over-ruled by thf 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council 
If there Is a diffirence of opinion in the Council 
the decision of tho majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can ovei-rule a majority if Ik 
considers that the matter is of such grave im- 
portance as to justify such a step Each depart- 
mental office is in the subordinate charge of a 
Secretary, "whose position coiTcspond? 
very much to that of a permanent Unclu- 
S(*cretarv of State in the Unitid Kingdom, 
but with these dilfcrences — that the Secrctarv 
IS pr(*seiii at Council mec'tings , that he attends 
on the Viceroy, usually once a week, and dis- 
cusses with him all matters of importance 
arising in his Departm(*nt , that he has the 
nglit of bringing to tho Viceroy’s special notici 
any case in which he considers that tho Vice- 
roy’s concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council , and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years The Secretaries hav( 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
<*stabhslim(*nts The Secretaries and Undcr- 
Secretarn s aie u'uallv members of the Indian 
Civil ServKc 'J'he Goveinment of India has 
no Civil S( rvice of its o\mi as distinct from that 
of tho Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinees 
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Government of India. 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Excellency the Ri^ht lion BaRON Harding e of Penshurst, G C B , G M S I , G C m G 
GMIE,GCV0, iso, assumed charge of office, 2Ard November, 1010 
PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


Private Secretary, Sir J II. Du Boulay, KCIE 

Military Secretary, Limit -Col F A Maxwell, 

V C , c S I , I) S 0 , 18th Lanceis 
Comptroller oj the Household, Capt J Mackui- 

/.le, c I E , 35th Sikhs. 

Asf Private Sec)etary,VL A F Metcalte, res 

A i/ies-dc-C amp, Mmr, C.ipt , 15th Sikhs, Step- 
hen'' Capt R , Oxf and Bucks, L 1 ; Mol- 
luenx, Lt G K North’d Fiis , Mit Sing 
I O M Subdr -Major , Saiadar Bahadur, 
53id Siklis , Mnhi-ud-diii Khan, Risaldar- 
Maj , Bahadur, 31st L.incers 

llomrary Aules-dc-Camp, Liinisden, t^ipt W 
R N , c V o , Hurt, the Uon ble Itony Col, 
sii 11 P , K 0 I E , V 1) , N W Ry Vol Rules , 
Stanyon, Hony Col U J , C r E , V 1) , Nag- 
pm ^ ol RiUes , Cuftc, Hon Lt -Col o E i \\ , 

V D , Uppei Burma Vol Rillt^s , Mackenzie, 
Ilony Col C A , Southern Piovinces Mounted 
111 , Agabeg, Hony Col F J , Chota Nagpui 
bight Hors(' , Grice Hony Col W T , V D , 
1st Battalion, Calcutta Vol RUlcs , Knowles, 
Hony Col J G c i E , V’’ D ,Smrna V L Hoise, 
Warbuiton, Hony Col H (ir,Luck V KUlos, 
Pugh Hony Col A J D , Calcutta Light 
Horse, Graham, Hon’ble Capt W L O, 


I A Ris of Officers, Reed, Hon> It -Col 
H Stanley, Bombay Light Horse, Muhara 
mad All Beg, Hony Lt -Col Sii Maw ah 
Bahadur, K 0 I E , M V 0 , Coininanding 
H II the Nizam’s Forces , Zorawar Singh, 
Capt Commandant, Bhawnagar Imi)crial 
Service Laniers, Maharaj Slier Singh, 
f’omm idant, 2nd Sardar Risala, Jodhpui 
Imperial Servne Tioops 

IVali Muhamad, Risaldar- Major, (Hony Capt ) 
Satdar Bahadui, late Governoi -Gem nil’s 
Body Guard, Abdul Aziz, Risaldar-Maj 
(Hony Capt) Saidar Bahadur, late 5th Cav 
Madho Singh Bana, Subadai-Major (Hon\ 
Cajit ) Saidar Bahadur, late 4 G R, Abdul 
Ivaiim Khan, Risaldar-Major, (Hony Capt) 
Saidai Bahadur, late Governor -Geneiars 
Body-Guard 

Indian \ides-de-Camp, Abdul Kaiiin Khan- 
Ri'^aldar Major, Saidar Bahadur, G G ’s 
Body Guard , Mit Singh, Subadai Major, 
Sardar Bahadur, 53rd Sikhs 

Siuaeon, Lieut -Col Sir J R. Robcits, oil 

Commandant of Body Ouaid, Capt. V. A. S 
K ugliley, M V 0 , 18th Lancers. 

Adjutant of Body Guard, Lieut J. R, V Sherston , 
lltU Lancers 


Ordinary Members — COUNCIL. 

Sir R. \V Carlyle, K c s i , o i L Took his seat, 4 July, 1010 
Sir S H Butkr, K c b I , 0 I E Took his seat, 15 Novi mber, 1010 
Ml K Ah Imam, o s l Took his seat, 21 Novi mber, 1010 {Law) 

VV II Clark, c S 1 , 0 M a Took his seat, 24 Novembi r, 1010 
Sir R H Craddock, K c S i Took hla scat, 27 January, 1012 
Sir William Meyer, KOIE, Took his scat, 28 June, 1013. 

Eu I /(/ordinary Memher — 

II E Gen Sir B Duff, aCB,KOSl,K.CVO, ADC, Commander-in-ChIo£ in India 
Took his seat, 8th Maich 1914. 


SECRETARIAT 


llElLNOi: AND AaillCULTUKK DEPARTMENT 
Secretary, Hon Mr L J Kershaw, Cl E, 

Under Secretary, F Noyn 
Inspector-General of Forests, G S Hart 
Assistant Inspector-General oj Forests, G E S 
Cubitt 

Registiar, J. D Shapeott 

Superintendents, W A Throlfall, C. H Martin, 
L E Kershaw, T Me Donni II ^ 

Finance Department. 

Ordinary Branch 

Secretary, The Hon. Mr J B Brunyate, CIL 
I 0 s 

Deputy Secretary, F W Johnston, ,c I L 
Under Secretary, E Burdou 
Assutant Secre ary, B N Mitra 
Registrar, E. W Baker, I.so 
Additional Asst Secretary, H L Frentli, i S.o 
Superintendents, M H Khan, A V V Aiyir, 
B A , G W. 0. Bradey, G T. Hper, C N 
Cliakarty, A. Hyde i 

Comptroller and Auditoi- General, R A Gamble 
Controller of Currency, F Howard I 


Military Finance Branch. 

Financm Adviser, Hon Mr W. H. Michael 

Military Accountant-General and ex-officio De- 
puty Financial Adviser, Col. B. W. Marlow, 
c I E , I A 

Deputy Financial Adviser, W C. Ashmore. 

MUilary Deputy Accountant-General and ex- 
officio Assistant Secretary, Major E. B. Pea- 
cock, I A 

Assistant Financial Adviser, Capt. G. W Ross, 

I A. 

Assutant Controller, G H. Cockhen. 

Regutrar, W C Glee on. 

Superintendents, Lieut T A Duffy, G. E 
Hodges, Condr. E H Chapman. 

Foreign Department. 

Secretary, Hon Lieut -Col. Sir A. H. Macmahon, 
G 0 V o , K 0 i.E , 0.8 I , I A., A. H. Grant, o.l e 
ioffg) 

PoMveal Secretary, Hon Mr J B. Wood, 0 I.E 

Deputy Secretaries, R E Holland, H N Bolton 
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Asntstard Setretary, Major H D St John, 

AUache^ Khan Bahadur Maula Baksh. 

Registrar ^ O W. Maisliall, I S 0. 
Superinlendants. A Stapleton, ISO, S A 
Blaktr, E L Nile, T O B Waugh. 
IIoMF Department 
i^ecretary, Hon H Whc'cler c s i , c I E 
Depvty <Se<retary, C W K Cotton 
Under Secretary, VV Booth Gravely 
Registrar, G E inn. 

Superintendents, J U Erost, A S Lawrence, 
liai Sahib A C Kour, If C Marad«n, P K 

fiaBU 

Education Department. 

/Secretary, lion Mr L Poiter, CIE 
Joint Serretnrif, H hh.iip, (’ I E 
As/fistnnt Secretary, Dhunwar Maliaraj Singh 
Snpennteridents, l{ H Blaker, T M Smith, 
P A Colima, ]j D. ILulngton 
Registrar, G H Kav<* 

Lfoislative Department 
Secretary, Sir W II Vmcdit, Kt 
Deputy Secretary, \ f* Muddiman, CIE 
Addl Dy Secy Mr If T Cullis 
Legal Asst S G Gupta 
Registrar, T W Payne ISO 
Superintendents, S A^hky Colima and C H 
Pcreiid 

Army Diihriminp 

Secretary, Ilon’ble M.ij (kni W R Badwood, 
C B , c s I , n I. , I) s o 
Depvty Seireiary, ( oUmh'I B Holloway 
Assist Seen tunes, Majoi A II O Spence, 
Major K B Graham and M.ijor A \V Chitty 
Regis! tar, Mr A A Welan 
Siiperwtendenh, W C Jh benliam, llai Sahib 
b N Bo'^( (on leavt), A B Kiinning, 11 
Iharle-Hughes and P P Hyplur 
Puhuo Works Deparimint 
Secretary, 'I’he lion Mr B P Bussell 
Deputy Seerdary, V ilawkins, MICE 
Under Secretary, Cdp II de Iv Pollaid Lowsley 
R E 

Issntant Sc''refan/, J E Lacey, iso 
Registrar W ,I l)rak(', i s o 
Superintendents, W G Dollman, \V I Tilden 
B B Beaks, 11 M Mauhant 
Inspr Cent lrngn,M Nethersole, C S r 
Consg Acid,, J Begg F RIDA 
Afiskv Arcfd , E M Thomas [On deputatwn- 
(is offg Consq Archt , Madras ] T Oliphant 
I'oster, 1 R I D A , A N Peckham 
Elect Adviser, J W Moarcs, i- r a s , mice, 

M I E E. 

Commerce and Industry Department. 
Secretary, Hon B E Entho\en, CiE 
Under Secretanes, K A F Lindsav, S H Slat<i 
Controller of Patents and Designs — U. (» 
Giaves 

RcAjisirar, T O Drake, ISO 
Superintendents, E P Tones, H B W Charles 
A. K Saikai, B B Banarjl, S N. Bauarji, 
C H, Baldrey 

Bulway Board 

President, Sir H P Burt K c I r Members, 
lion Mr R W Gillan, C s i , A B Anderson 
Seerdary, T Ryan 
Chief Engineer J AVoodsIde. 

Post Office & Teieoraph Dept 
Director-General of Posts efr Telegraphs, Hon Mr 
W. Maxwell, c i E , m V o 

Northern India Salt Revenue 

Commissioner, I F Conolly 


Indo-European Telegraph Department. 

Persian Gulf and Persian Sections 
Directors, E E Gunter, H. W. Smith, CIE., 
W. King-Wood, c I E (offg ), Commander 
of Cable Steamer “ Patrick Stewart,” F W. 
Townsend 

Survey Department. 
Surveyor-Geneial of India, Col, Sir S G 
Bunard, K.c s i , re. 

Geological Survey. 

Director, H II Hayden, CIE, BA, fgh 
Superintendents, C S Muldlemiss, u a , F G s , 
E Vredeiiburg, B sc , F u s , L L Fornior, 
DSC, F G S 

Chemist, W A K Christie, B SO , PIi.D. 

Botanical Survey 

Director, Jlajor 4 T Gage, MB, IMS , Eco- 
nomic Botanist, 11 G Caiter, m bad, Economic 
Botanist, Madras, F B I’amell, Economic 
Botanist, Bombay, W Burns, n sc , Economic 
Botanist, United Proiinces, JI Leake, 

M A , 1< L s 

ARcii^.oioaicvL Survey 
D I recto/ -Gene/ al of A / chceology , J H Maifehall, 
M V , c I Fi , Superintendent, Western Circle, 
D 11 Bhandarkai, M A , Superintendents, 
Southern Ci/de, A Bea, A H Longhuist , 
Superintendent, Eastern Ctiile,D B Spooner, 
PhD , Su pet intend ents. Northern Circle, 

G Sandeison , H llargu'aves , Superinten- 
dent, Burma, C Duroi^ellc , Superintendent , 
E/ontier (’i/de. Sir M A Stem, K c i E , ph D , 
D Lilt , D sc 

MlSCELLANl OUS APPOINTMENTS 
D/redor-Oencrul, Indian Medical Servvee Siirg - 
Gen Sir C P Lnkis, KCPI, MD,FRCS 
K II s , I M T 

Sanitaiy Commissioner unth the Government 
of India, Majoi J C Bolxitbon, CIE, MB, 
I M s 

Deputy Diredor-Geneial, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Bt -Col B G S(ton, V H s , i m s 
\sslt , D G 1 M , Lt -Col Jay Gould , m b , i m S 
Asstt Diric'o/ G/neral, Se ■•vice M(> heal Service 
(Sany ) Majoi F W White, m l , i,m s 
Diredor, Cential Research Institute, Kasauli 
M ijor W F Harv( v, M A , M B , D P H , I M S 
Assistants to Diredor, Central Research Institute, 
hasauli. Major S B Chi»stophers, m B , I M S , 
llony. 1 lout V J Fox 

Diredor, Pasteur Institute of India, Kasaiih 
Major \ G MeKendruk 
A&jit Diiertor, Pasteur Institute of India, 
Kasauli, Capt H W Acton, i m s 
j Superintendent, X-ray Institute, Dehra Dun, 
Major A E W alter, T M s 
Diiector, Kirg Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
F M Gib^-on, MB, B se 
Asst Diredor King Instifue of Preventive 
Medvinr, Alajor W S Patton, M B , i M S 
Officer in charge. Biological Laboratory, General 
Hospital, Calcutta, W M Haffkme, CIE 
Director-General of Indian Observatories, G T. 

\A alker OSI,ma,d Sc,PR8 
Imperial M eteorohgists, G C Simpson, D.Sc, ' 
C W B Normand , Hem Baj 
Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
J Evershed 

Director, Bombay and Alibagh Observatories, 
Bombay, N A F. Moos. 

Director, Aerological Obeervatory, Aira, J. H. 
Field, M A 
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Secrtiary^ Fiard of Examinert^ Capt. C. L. 
Peart, i A. 

Officer in Charge of the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India, A F Scholfleld, m a , ) 

Ltbranan, Imperial Library, Calcutta, J. A 
Chapman 

Agncultmal Adviser and director of the Agri- 
cultural Research Instiute, Pmsa B Co- 
ventry, C I E 

Imperial B cte^xologist, Calcutta, Major J D E 
Holmes, i o v D , n sc 

Superintendent, Civil Vetennam Department, 
Sind, Baluchistan and Rajputana, Major 
A. S Trjdell, i o v d. 

Superintendent of Natural History Section of 
Indian Museum, N Annniidalp, BA, D sc 
Curator, Industrial Section of Indian Museum, 
D Hoojxjr, F 0 s F l s 
Chief Inspector of Mines, G F Adams 
Controller of Printing, Statione/y and Stamps, 
M J Cogswell 

Superintendent of Government Printing, J J 
Mciklc 

Superintendent of Linguistic Suriey, Sir G A 
Gncison, KCIE {Bengal Annuitant) 

Chief Inspector of Explosues, laeut -Col C A 
Muspratt-Wiiliams, C A 
Inspectors of Explosives, Hon Capt J S Hush , 
Hon Major J W Turner 
Administrator-General of Bengal, H T Hyde 
Deputy Administi ator-Qeneral of Bengal, A, 
Kinney 

Director, Criminal Intelligence, Sir C It Cleve- 
land, K c I K 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 
H H Ley 

Director of Statistics G F Shirras 
Customs and Excise Chemist, Jl L Jenks 
GOVERNOllS-GENEKAL OF FOllT 
WILLIAM IN JlENGAL 


Assumed 


Name charge 

of ofllcc, 

Waireu Hastings 1774 

Sir John Machplicrson, Bart 1785 

Earl Cornwallis, K G (a) 1780 

Sir John Shore, Bart. (6) 1793 

Lieut -General the Hon. Sir Alurcd 

Clarke, k c B {offg ) 1798 

The Earl of Morniiigton, P c (c) 1798 

The Marquis Cornwallis, k o (2nd time) 1805 
Sir George H Barlow, Bart 1805 

Lord Mmto, p 0 (d) 1807 

The Earl of Moira, K Q , P c (c) 1813 

John Adam (offg ) 1823 

Lord Arahcist, P c (/) 1823 

William Butterworth Bayley (ojfg ) 1828 

Lord William Cavendish Benthick, 
aCB,GCH,PC ^ 1828 


(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug, 1792. 
(&) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teign- 
raouth 


(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec , 1799 

(d) Created Earl of Minto, 24 Feb,, 1813. 

(e) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Dec , 18ia 
(/) Created ’2arl Amherst, 2 Dec, 1826 


GOVERNOUS-GENERAL OF INDIA 


x^ssumed 


Name. charge 

of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentmck, 

GCB,GCH,PC . .. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart (a) (offg) . 1835 

Lord Auckland, a o B , p c. (&) . 1836 


Lord Ellenborough, p 0 (c) . 1842 

William Wilberforco Bird (offg ) 1844 

The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardingc, 

GOB. (d) . 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousie, P C (e) 1848 

Viscount Canning, P 0. (f) 1856 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe, 

(b) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec , 1839. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 
borough 

(d) Created Viscount llardinge, 2 May, 1846. 

(e) Cieatcd Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug , 
1849 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning 
Note — The Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the Ist May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office On 1st April, 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Go\crnor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished 

VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA 

Assumeil 


Name charge 

of office 

Viscount Canning, p c’ (a) 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

K T , G C B , p r 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K c B (b) (offg ) 1803 

Colonel Sir William T Denison, 

K c B (offg ) 1863 

The Right Hon Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart , G C B , K c s I (c) 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, K p . 1860 

John btrachey (d) (offg ) 1872 

Lord Napier of Mcrchistoun, K T (e) 

(offg ) . 1872 

Lord Northbrook, p c. (/ ) 1872 

Lord Lytton, gob (g) 1876 

Ihc Marquess of Ripon, K G , P 0 1880 

The Earl of Dulteiin, K p , 0 C B , 

G C M G , p C (h) 1884 

The Marquess of J ansdowne, G c vr G 1888 
'J he Eail of Elgin and Kincardine, P C 1894 
Baron Ciirzon of Kedleston PC 1899 

Baron Ampthill (offg ) . 1904 

Baion Curzon of Kedleston, P C 1904 

3’lie Earl of Mmto, K G , P 0 GCMO 1905 
Baron Hardingc of Fenshurst, P c , 

GrB,aCMG,GCVO,JSO (i) 1910 


(«) Created Earl Canning, 21 May, 1859. 

(b) Afterwards (by iTcation) Baion Napier (of 
Magdala). 

(c) Aftei wards (by creation) Baron I awrcnco 

(d) Aftersvards Sir John Strachey, G C S i , 
c I.E 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettnck 

(f) Afterwards (by -'rcation) Earl of North- 
brook 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April, 1880 

(h) Created Marquis of Duffenn and Ava, 
12 Nov. 1888 

(t) During tenure of offic'', the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (a m s I , and o m T E ) 
On quitting office, ho becomes G 0 s I and 
Q c I E., with the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty 
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The Imperial Legislative Council 


The constitution of the Executive Council 
of the Government of India has been sketched , 
for the purposes of legislation, and to bung the 
administration into close touch with public 
opinion, the Executive Council is expanded by 
additional members into a great legislative 
assembly The first stop vva« taken in 1861, 
when the Indian Councils Act jirovided that, 
for the better exercise of the pow(‘r of making 
laws and regulations vested in the Goveinoi- 
General-in-CouncU, he should nominate “ Ad- 
ditional ” members for the purposes of legisla- 
tion only The additional members weie 
appointed for tuo years and joimd the Coun- 
cil when it m(t foi legislative pui poses The 
maximum number of nnunbers fixed by the Act 
was twelve, of whom not less than one half 
were to be non-offleials (holding no office under 
the Government) and in pradice most of the 
non-oftkials were natives of India Similar 
legislative councils were eonstiluttd in some 
of the provinces, but the giowth of th{se bodies 
will be considered vvlu n we eomc to deal with 
the provincial administiations 

The Act of 1892. 

In 1892 impoitant additions were made 
l)oth to the constitution and the power‘d of th(‘ 
l.egislative Council 1 he nurnlx r ot Addi- 
Uonal members was raispd to sixteen, and the 
I epresentative principle was introduced 
Whilst the method ot appointment was, as 
liefori , nomination l>y th<* Governor-Oern'ral, 
i certain number of nominations wen* made 
on the recommendation of specified persons, 
bodies and associations and in practice these 
recommendations weie never lefustd Of th<* 
sixteen Additional members, six were usually 
officials and ten non-oftuials Four of the 
non-offlcials were nominated on the recom- 
mendation of the nori-olllcial raemb<*rs of the 
provincial Legislative Councils, the fifth was 
lecommended by the Calcutta Cbainbi r of 
Commerce, and the remaining five wen* chosen 
by the Governor-General, eithei with a special 
view to the legislative busin» ss to be transacted, 
or to secure the due representation of all classes 
rh(3 Council was also (‘inpoweied to discuss 
the budget and to ask questions on matters of 
public interest 

Morley-Minto Reforms. 

The Imperial Legislative Council took its 
presi'nt shape under what is commonly called 
the Morley-Minto reform scheme of 1909, and 
was embodied in the Indian Councils Act of 
that year Two principles nin through this 
scheme (1) to secure the fan lepre^entation 
of all the varied mteiests in the country and 
(2) to give the Council a real influence in deter- 
mining the character ' the administration 
The Imperial Legislative Council now consists 
of sixty Additional merabcis, of whom thirty- 
five are nominated by the Govenior-Geneial 
and twenty-five are elected by specified 
electorates. Of the nominated members not 
more than twenty-eight may be officials, and 
three others who must not be officials must be 
nominated by the Muhamedans of the Punjab, 
the landholders of the Punjab, and the 
Indian commercial community respectively 
The remaining four seats are at the Governor- 


General’s disposal to secure experts on special 
subjects or representatives of minor interests 
Of the twenty -five elected members, eleven are 
sdected by the non-official members of the 
provincial Legislative Councils, two by eacli 
of the four largest provinces and one by each 
of the tliiee other provinces. A twelfth is 
elected by the District and I oc^i Boaids of 
tiie Cential Provinces, as that administration 
has no legislative council Six members are 
elected by (kftoratts of landowners in six 
provinces, five by the Muhamedan community 
in each of the five provinces, and two by the 
Chatnbeis of Commeice in Calcutta and 
Bombay The Goveinoi -Genoml-in-Couneil 
has the exceptional power of excluding a ( andi- 
date who-e reputation and antecedents aie 
such that his election would be contrary to 
the public mteie>>t An oath, or affirmation 
of loyalty to the Crown is uquircd of ('very 
member befoie he takes his seat Members 
hold office for thie(3 years, and each tiiennium 
there is a gem ral election loi the Council. 

Powers of the Council 

The additions to the non-leglslative powers 
of the Council by the Act of 1900 W( re also 
substantial Tli(3 Council can exercise a mate- 
iial mfiuenco on the Budget llie Finance 
Meinbei Hist pres* nts the pieliminaiy esti- 
mates with an »‘Xj)lanatorv memorandum 
On a sul)sequ(*nt day ho makes such fiirthei 
explanations as he thinks necessary Jlcmbcrs 
can thereupon move lesolutions rtgarcling any 
propo<i<'d alteiation m taxation, any pioposed 
loan, or any additional grant to Local Go- 
vernments WlKn these n'solutions arc voted 
upon, the estimates are takim by gioup*^, and 
resolutions may be moved on any h(*ads of 
levenue or e'xpenditure Certain heads, as 
tor instanci', (’iistoms and the Army, an* ex- 
cluded from discussion The Finance Member 
takes these disciis-ions into consideration, 
and tiicn piesents his final budget Hi* des- 
cribe's the* changes made*, and why any le'solu- 
tions that havL been jiassed have not been 
accepted A general discussion of the* budget 
tl)c*ii takes place, but no resolution may be* 
movc^d, oi vote takem Government, is not 
bound to act upon the resolution of the 
Council This power is never likely to be 
used, because the Government has an official 
majoiity on that body This official majority 
was spe'cially pi escribed by the Sccretaiy of 
State, because as Parliament is, m the last 
lesort, responsible for the good government 
of India, the British Government, through its 
mouthpiece, the Secretary of State, must have 
the means of imposing its will on the Govern- 
ment of India 

Apart fr'^m the Budget debates, membei-s 
of Council now have the right to initiate the 
discussion of any question of public interest 
at any sitting of the Council by moving a reso- 
lution The right of interpellation has also 
been expanded by the power of asking supple- 
mentary question's in order to elucidate a reply 
given to an onglnal question Tlio President 
of the Council may disallow any question which, 
in his view, cannot be answered consistently 
with the public Interests 
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Control over Legislation. 

The legislative powers of the Imperial Le- 
gislative Council are still regulated by the Act 
of 1861 Certain Acts of Parliament under 
which the Govcinment of India is constituted 
cannot be touched and no law can be made 
affecting the authoiity of Pailiament or alle- 
giance to th ' Crown With these exceptions 
the legislative powers of the Governor-General- 
in-Council over the whole of th<‘ British India 
arc unrestricted Measures affecting the pub- 
lic debt, or the revenues of India, the leligion 
ot any of his Majesty’s subjects, the discipline 
or maintenance of the military or na\al foices, 
and the relations of the Government with 
foreign states cannot be introduced by any 
member without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General Every Act requires the 


Governor-Gcnerars assent The aasent of thr 
Crown IS not necessary to the validity of an 
Act, but the Crown can disallow any Act that 
has been passed 

Apart from these legislative powers the 
Gov( mor-Geni ral-in-Coiincil is authorised 
to make, without calling in the Additional 
Members, legiilations having the force of Jaw 
for the less advanced parts of th(' country, 
wheie a system of adniniKtra ion simpler than 
that in force els(‘wh('ie is de^iiable In cas* s 
of emeigency the Governoi -General can, on 
his own authority and without reftrence to 
Ins Council, make Ordinances which have the 
foice of law for six months 

All Membeis of the Imperial and Provincidl 
Legislative Councils aie ( iititled to the prefix 
“ Hon’blc Mr ” during tlidr term of office 


A. — Elected Members. 

{Not to 6e less than 27 ) 


Se- 

lial 

No 


Name 


3 

4 

6 

7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


Nawab Sal^ldMuh iinmad SahibBahadur 
Mr Chakravaiti Vijiaraghavachariar 
Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola, Ivt , c I K 
Mr Gopal Kiishna Gokhale, c i E 
Babu Suiendra Nath Bani’ijl 
Maharaja Kanajit Sinha of Nashipui 
Pandit Bislian Narayen Dai 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Sardar Daljit Singh of Jullundur 
Maung Mye 

Mr Madhu Sudan Das, r \ e 

Snjut Ghanasyam Baiua 
Mr M B Dadablioy 


l)at(‘ 

Date ot 

1 


of com- 

(xpiry 



iiicnce- 

ot t('rm 

Electorate 

mi'iit of 

of 



offlei* 

office 

i 


11-1-13 

lO-l-lO 

iNon-official Member, RIadr.iH, 

Do 

Do 

I Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1 Do 

Bomba V 

Do 1 

Do 

1 Do 

Do 

15-2-13 

1 t-2-l(> 

1 Do 

Bengal. 

Do i 

Do 

i 1)0 

Do 

]8-')-14 

21-1-J6 

Do 

United 

i 



Provmco« 

22-1-1 l! 

Do 

: Do 

Do 

11-1-13 

10-1-10 

1)0 

Punjab 

28-12-12 

27-12-15 

Do 

Burma 

2.5-1-J 1 

24-1-16 

Do 

Bihar and 




Orissa 


11-1-13 10-1-16; 
22-1 -1 1 Do 


Rama Rayaningai Vcnkataianga Baha-j 18-1-13 17-1-10 
dur of r.inagallu 

Meherban Sardar lihan Bahadur Rus- ' 7-1-1 1 0-1-16 

j tomji Jehangirji Vakil of Ahmedabad ' 

' Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi of. 22-1-13 21-1-10 
Kasimba/ar ' 

Raja Kushalpal Singh, M A , LL B , of 22-2-13 27-12-15 
Kotla. 

Maharaj-Kuraar Gopal Saran Narain Singh 128-12-1 2 27-12-15 
of Tikari i 

Sir Gangadliar Madho Chitnatis, K c l e 


Khan Bahadur Mir Asad All Khan 

I Sii Fazulbhoy Curnmbhoy Ebrahim Kt 
I Mr Abdul Karim Abu Ahmed Ghiiznavi 
Raja Sir Muhammad All MulAimmad 
Khar K c i E , Khan Bahadur, of 
Mahmudabad 

Ml Qumrul Huda, Bar -at-law 
Mr R. G. Montcath 
Mr M. F Reid, C I E. 

Raja Saiytd Abu Jafar of Pirpur 


11-1-13 10-1-161 

I 

18-1-13 17-1-16| 

11-1-13 10-1-16 i 
22-1-13, 21-l-16i 
18-1-13 17''1-16, 


I 11-1-13| 10-1-161 
I 6-6-1427-12-15 
I 4 4-14| Do 
i 18-1-13‘ 17-1-16 


Non-Ofllfial Member, Assam. 
Dirtrict Councils and Muni- 
cipal Committees Centra^ 
Piov inces 

Landholders, Madras. 

Do Bombaj . 

(Sardars of Gujarat )' 
Landholders, Bengal 

Do United 

Provincet- 
(Landholders of Agra ) 
Do Bihar and 

Orissa 

Do Central 

Provinces 

Muhammadan Community, 
Madras 

Do. Bombay. 

Do Bengal 

Muhammadan Communiij , 
United Provinces 

Do Bihar and 

Orissa. 

Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Muhammadan Landholders, 
United Provinces. 
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B. — Nominated Members. 


{Not to exceed ) 


Serial 

No 

Name 

D ito 
of Com- 
mence- 
ment of 
office 

Date of 
expiry 
of term 
of 

office 

Province or body 
represented 

1 1 
2 

(a) Official Mkmbebs 

Fot more than 28 

Mr R C C. Carr 

Mr. J McNeill 

i 

12-9-14 

10-1-16 

Do 

Madras 

Bombay 

3 

Mr. J Donald 

3-1-14 

Do 

Bengal 

4 

Mr B 11 G WalabCSI 

l.{_ly_l » 

Do. 

Bihar and Orissa 

5 

Mr W n Cobb 

13-12-13 

Do 

The United Provinces 

6 

Mr A H Diack, c V 0 

20-12-11 

Do 

The Punjab 

7 1 

Mr W F Rice, c s i 

13-12-13 

Do. 

Burma 

8 1 

Mr J Walker, c i E 

22-5-14 

Do 

rile Central Provinces 

9 

10 

Lt Col, l)«'nyH Biooke Jilakewav, c T E 

21-1-13 

21-1-16 

V'sam 

The N -W F Province. 

11 

Sir ]l 1* hurt, K c I K , V P 

2- VI 4 

20-1-16 

Government of India. 

12 j 

Mr L J Kershaw, c I E 

4-4-14 

Do 

Do 

13 

Mr L C Porter, c I E 

21-12-10 

22-12-13 

Do 

14 

Mr .T B Wood, c i F 

21-2-14 

20-1-16 

Do 

15 

Mr II Sharp, TIE 

21-1-13 

Do 

Do. 

16 

Sir W }[ Fi Vineent Kt 

Do 

Do 

Do 

17 

Mr R E Enthoven C I E 

Do 

Do 

Do 

18 

Mr Tl W iieeler, C I E 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

19 

Mr W Maxwell, c I E , w V 0 

Do 

Do 

Do 

20 

Mr W Tl Michael 

Do 

Di) 

Do 

21 

Mr R P Russell 

19-4-13 

Do 

Do 

22 

Mr J Ji Brunyatc, 0 i E 

Majoi-G''n('ral W l{ Birdwood, cu. 

10-.5-13 

1)0 

Do. 

23 

21-1-1 , 

Do 

1)0 

24 

0 b I , C I E , P s 0 

Suitieon-Gem'ial Sii C P Liikis K C .s I 

6-12-1 1 

Do 

Do 

25 

Mr G n B Kt'Tuick, K c , LL D 

21-1-1 1 

Do 

Do 

26 

Mr C. 11 K( Steven 

Do 

Do 

Do 

27 

Major J C Robertson, c i f , r m S 

22—2—13 

21-2-16 

Do 

1 

(h) NoN-Ou ici\Ti Members 

Rai Sitanatli Ray Bahadur 

22-1-13 

21-1-16 

Indian Commercial Commu- 

2 

Malik Uniat ITyat Khan, c i B , m \ o , 

11-1-13 

10-1-16 

nity 

Muhammadan Community 

3 

Tiwaiia 

TIonv Lt 'Col Raja fai Chand, c b I , 

Do 

Do 

Punjab 

Landholders, Punjab 

4 

of r«imbaKraon 

r r Tf Abbott 1 

12-J-] ’ 

11-4-16 



Present Constitution of the Council. 

I — -The whole Council 

By the proviso to Bofijulation T for thr Lc jiisjaf ive Couiuii of the Governor-General it is dec- 
lared that it yhall not be hiuiul for the (Jovnnoi-Gi ti< i.il to nominate so many non-officiai per^'Ona 


that the majority of all the Members of the Count il shall b(' non-ofilcials 
Officials — 

(а) Members of the Evecutive Council 7 

(б) The I leutenant-Goveriior or Chief ConimisbiomT of the Province (1) 1 

(c) Nominated Members . 27 

Total 

NOH'Officials (2) — 

(a) blectt^d Members . 27 

(b) Nominated ftlembers .. .5 

Total 

Official majority, e\''lii«ivc of the Governor-GeneraT . i 

IT — The Additional Members. 


The Indian Cnunril« Act, 1861, section Id, provides that not Jess than one half of the AddI 
tional Members (exclusive of tlu Lieutenant-Governoi oh Chief Commissioner of the Province (1) 


in which the Council may for the tune beim? he assemlfi(d) shall be non-officials 

(Present number of Additional Members f Officials (noniinatr d) ... 2d 

exclusive of the Lieutenant-Governor Non-officials (elected and nominated) 31 

or Chief Commissioner (1) as aforesaid) Vacancies . .3 

Total . . 

{For work of Imperial Legislative C>nncil, Session 191t-15, q v ) 
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The Home 

The Home Government of India represents 
tlie gradual evolution of the governing board 
of the old East India Company The affairs 
of the Company were originally managed by 
the Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors In 1784 Paihament estabhslied 
a Board of Control, with full powtT and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns rela ing to the civil and militarv 
government, and revenues of India By (h'- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the Presidi'iit, 
the lineal precursor of the Stcietary of htati 
for India With mod iflrat ions tins system 
lasted until 18')8, when the Mutiny, followed 
b> the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Ciown, demanded a eornphte thangi 
Under the Act ot 18')8 tlu‘ Stcntaiy of State 
!-> the constitutional adviser of tlie Clown on 
all matte IS rcUting to India He inhent'i 
gemerally all the powers and dutie's which were 
formerly vested e.ither m the Boaid ot Control, 
or in the Companv, the Directors and the 
Secret Committe'o in n spe'ct of the governnie'nt 
and revenue's of India Hi' has the* power ot 
giving orde'rs to ('\e'ry officer in India, includ- 
ing the Governor-General, anel of diie'cting 
all business re'lating to India which is tiansicl- 
fd m the United Kingdom 

Secretary of State’s Powers 

Of the^so wide powcis and duties many rest on 
his pe'rsonal le'sponsihility , others can he> 
perfoimcd only in tonsuhation with his Council, 
and foi some' of these the concuiience of a majo- 
iity of the members of his Couiuil is re'e^uiied 
The Se'cre'tarv ol State may act W'lthout con- 
sulting the Council in all matte'is where he is 
not expressly re'(juii(d hv statute to act as 
“Secre'tary of State' in Ceuincil ” Appoint- 
me'iits bv the Crown aie niaele on his advice' 
Every official communication propose'd to be 
sent to India must be laid bcfoie Coinuii, un- 
le'SH it falls under eitlie'i of two re serve'd classe>s I 
One of those is “Secret communications” 
dealing chie tly with war and pe'.iee, relations 
with fene.ign Poweis and Kativc States the 
eithe'rs ate those which he may eh^em “ mge'iit ” 
No matter foi which the concuirence of a 
majority pf Council is necessaiy can be tieated 
as cither “ se'cre't ” or “ urge'iit ” In ordinary 
busine'ss, for whieh the conenrience of a majei- 
rity of Council is not required, the^ Se'cntarv 
of State 18 not bound to fejllow the advice of 
the Council These provisions re'serve' to the' 
Secretary of State' a wide discretionary powt'r 
of mterfere'iice with the Gove'inment of India 
which 18 exercised in accordances with the 
temperament of the Se-cretary of State for the' 
time being But in all matte-rs of finance, the 
authority is that of the Secie tary of State and 
the Council and is frce'ly exercised 

The Council. • 

The Council of India originally consisted of 
fifteen members appointed by the Secie*tai> 
of State By an Ae t passed in 1007 at now 
consists of such number of members, no» benng 
less than ten or more than fourteen, as the 
Secretary of State may from time to time de- 
termine The members hold office for seven 
years, and this term may, for special reasons 
of public advantage, which must be laid before 


Government. 

Parliament, be extended for five years more 
'file majority of the Council must be persons 
who have served or resided in India for at 
least ten years, and who have not left India 
more than five years before their appointment 
Most of the members are always men who h.iv<' 
held high office m India Several of them 
have usually bi'longed to the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, and have been Ib'utenant-governors of 
provinces or members of the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council , othi'rs are soldiers, edm af i< nish-, 
hankeis, oi men of diplomatic, official, or mer- 
cantile experience Tlie objiet aimed at in 
the constitution of the Council is (o give the 
Stentary of State, who has little Knowdedge 
of th( di'tails of flic Indian administration, 
the help of a bodv of experts In ld()7, in cou- 
nt ction wnth the policy of constitutional it form, 
1 wo Intlians, ont' a Ilinthi ami the other a 
Mahomttiin, wtre appointed to vacancies in 
tilt' CoiuKil In fiiture this practice will 
teitainly bo followed 

The India Office 

Assotiattd with the Secrt'taiy of State and 
the Iriilia Council is a seen tariat Known as tht' 
Intlia Ofhee, housed at \N hiti hall 'Ihi' Secre- 
taiv of Staft' has two Under-SeeretaiK's, oni' 
pt imam lit, the other paihaim ntai\ , to whom 
stune of his minoi dutlc's ait' dthgated 
Appointim iits to thi' I’stablishnient are imidt' 
bv the Sttrt'taiy of State in Council, but 
“junior situations” must bo flllid in accord- 
ance with the gdieial regulations gov lining 
adniisdon to the Home (dvil Sirvici 

Till wholi cost of the India Office is home 
by flu levcniies of India It amounts to 
t 357,000 a year 

j Secretary of State. 

The Most Hon The Marquess of Crewe, k o 
I* c 

Under Secretaries of State. 

Sir Thomas W Holderness, K 0 IJ , K c S I 
C II Koberts, Esq 

Assistant Under Secretary of State 

Lioni 1 Abrahams, c B 

Council. 

' Vice-President, Sir Krishna Gobinda Gupta, 
K i; s I 

laeut -(’ol Sii David W. K Barr, K c & I 

bir Eelix O Schuster, Bart 

Mr Iheodore Moriboii, K i’ i E 

Gen Sir Chailcs (J Egertoii, OCB, DSO 

Sir James Thomson, K c s i 

Sir Steyniiig William Edgerley, K C V o , 0 I.K, 

Abbas All Baig, C S I , LL D. 

Laurence Currie. 

I Sir William Duke. 

Clerk of the Council, I ’onel Abrahams, c n 
Deputy Cleric of the Council, James II Sea- 
brooke, c i B 

Private Secretary to the Secretary of Stale, Francis 
H Lucas, c B 

I Assistant Private Secretary, J. C. Walton 
AssuUint Private Secretary {unpaid), C T 
Clay 

Political A -D -0 to the Sex:retarj/ of State, 
Lieut -Col Sir J, R. Dunlop-Smith, K c S l , 
0 I E. 
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Pnmte Secretary to Sir T U llolderness, 
R n W B I insley- Richards 
Private Secretary to Mr. C 11 Roberts, M P , 
S K Brown 

Parlvmentary ditto to ditto, Sir Ilonry S M 
IJavelock-Allan, Bart , M B 

Correspondence Departments 

SEt'RETAIlirrf 

rifiunrml, F W Ncwmardi, U vS I , aiul 
W Robinson 

Judicial andPublu, Malcolm C C Seton 
Military, (Icii Sir E G Barrow, o c ii , 
Poliiital and Secui, Sir F A ilirtzd, Kcn 
Public Wo/JiS, Hermann A Haines 
Revenue and Statistics, Fiancis (J Diako 
Dvector-in'-C/iief of the Indo-Emoyean Tele- 
qraph. Public Works Department, R C Bai- 
k( r, 0 1 F 

AOCOUNTANT-GENiaiAL’S HlTUU’MtNl ~ 

Aceountant-Reneiat, M’alt('r Badock, C s i , 
also Ihreitor of Funds and Official Agent to 
AdmimUrators-General in India 
SrOHE-l)EPAinMFNT™~lNl)IA OFFICE P.RVNCH -- 
Director-General, Henry .T W. Fi} 

India store Depot —Relvedeie Road, Lam- 
betJi, S E , Supenntendint of the India Store 
Depot, Cai'tam O T Wiimlldd, R N 
Registry and Reford Department —R e- 
lish ar and Superintendent of Reeonts, W 
Foster, C I E 

Miscellaneous Appointments 

Goveinment Dueitor of Radway Companies, 
Si I T R Wynne, K o S I , K c l E , 
lAbranan, Fredk W Tiiomas, M \ , Hon 
Bh. 1) (Munidi) 

Secretan/ for Indian Students, C E Mallet 
Educational xUiiisei to Indian Students, T AV 
Arnold, C l K , Litfc 1) , Mi (Ui, tTomwell 
Road, B W ) 

Medical Jioaid for the Examination of Officers 
of the Indian Seivwes — Piesident, Surg-Ocn 
Eieut-Col Sir R H Chaik'^, o o i o , M D , 
IMS (retd), FRCSi, Membei, Lt -Col 
.r Anderson, me, i m s (retd ) 

Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State, 
Sir S 0 Sale, K c I p 

Inspector of Military Equipment and Clothing, 
Major-Oen Sir John Steevens, K c B 
Surveyor and Clerk of the Works, T H Winny, 
A R 1 B i 

Ordnance Consulting Officer, Lieut -Col M S C 
Campbell, C i E , R A 

Officers of the Indian Army attached to the Gene- 
ral Staff, War^Office, Major A G Stuart, 
Capt. L R Vaughan 

Consulting Engineer, Sir A M Rendd, K C I E. 
Stockbroker, Horace Hubert Scott 
Indian Troop Service— T he businesq of the 
Troop Service is under the superintendence 
of Rear-Admiral Herbert W Savory, M v o,, 
Director of Transports at the Admiralty. 


Secretaries of State for India. 

Assumed 

Name charge 

of office 

X.oid Stanlev, P (J {a) , . 1858 

The Right Hon Sir Charles Wood, 

Bart (b) 1859 

Earl de (Ircy and Ripon, P c (c) 186b 

Viscount Cranborne (d) 1866 

The Right Hon Sii Stafford Noith- 
cote, Bart (e) 1867 

The Duke of Aigyll, K T , P C 1808 

The Maiquis of Salisbury, PO (2nd 
time) 1871 

The Right Hon Gatlioiiie Hardy, p v 
created Viscount Cianbiook, 11 
Mav, 1878 (f) 1878 

The Marquis of Hartingtoii, P r (g) 1880 

The Earl of lumbcrly, p c 1882 

Lord Randolph Chui chill, r c J885 

The Earl of Iximberley, KG, PC 
(2nd time) 188b 

The Right Hon Sir Kichaid Assheton 
Cross, GOB, P 0 , created Viscount 
Cross, 19 Aug , 188(> 1886 

The Earl of Kimberley, K.G , p c (3rd 
time) 1802 

The Right llou 11 H.Fowkr(/0 1804 

Lord Gcoige F Hamilton, P r 1895 

The Right Hon St John Brodiick (i) 1008 

Ihe Right Hon John Moilcy, o M (j) 1005 

The Right Hon The Earl of Ciewe, 

KG . 1910 

The Right Hon Aiscount Moiley of 
Blackburn, OM 1011 

The Right Uoii The Earl of Cieyye, 

K G (k) toil 

(a) Afteiwards (by succcbsion) Earl of Derby 


(0) 

(by creation) Viscounl 

Halifax 

(c) 

(by creation) Marquess of 
Ripon 

(d) 

(by succession) Marquess 
of Salisbury 

ie) 

(by creation) Earl of 
Iddesleigh 

(/) „ 

(by cieation) Earl Cianbrook 

ig) 

(bv succession) Duke of 
Devonshire 

{h) 

(by creation) Viscount 

Arolvcrhampton, G c s i 
(by succession) Viscount 

0) 

Midleton 

ij) 

(by creation) Viscount 
Morley of Blackburn, o m 

(k) 

(by creation) Marqucss of 
Crewe, K a 
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India Council Bill. 


f In July 1913 Lord Crewe, Secretary of State 
for India, outUiicd in the House of Loids certain 
ideas for the reform of the India Council. The 
purport of these changes was to i educe tlie num- 
ber of the Council, and to substitute departments, 
with certain independent poweis, for the Com- 
mittees which discharge the detailed work of tlie 
Council Nothing more was heard of this scheme 
until Juno 19U, when there was published the 
text of the amcnuing Bill, with an explanatory 
memorandum thereon. 

Text of the Bill. 

Appmided 13 the full text of the Bill . — 

1 — (1) The Council of India constituted under 
the Government of India Act, 1S58 (which Act 
as amended by any subsequent enactment is 
hereinafter referred to as the principal Act), 
shall consist of such numbei of members, not 
less than seven nor more than ten, as the Sccre- 
t iiy of State may from time to time determine. 

(2) Unless at the tune when an appointment 
!>, made to fill a vacancy in the council two at 
least of the then existing mcmbcis of the Council 
wore at the timo ol their appomtmont domiciled 
in India, the person appointed to fill the vacancy 
must b(‘ domiciled in India, and unless at such 
tunc as aforesaid six at least of the then existing 
members were at time of their appointment 
either domiciled m India orweic persons who 
had served or resided in India for at least 
ten years and had not ceased so to serve oi 
reside more than five years before the date of 
their appointment, the person appointed to 
blithe vacancy must be either domiciled in 
India, or must have served or resided in India for 
,it least ten years and have not ceased so to serve 
Or reside more than five years before the date of 
Ins appointment. 

The person appointed to fill a vacancy for 
w Inch a person domiciled in India is alone eligible 
shall be selected from amongst the persons who'^e 
iiaines appear on a list of persons domiciled in 
[ndia chosen for the purpose by the members 
(other than oificial members) of the Legisla- 
tive Councils of the Governor General, 
Governors, Lieutenant Governors and Chief 
(Commissioners, in such manner, subject to such 
conditions and restrictions, and in such number, 
IS may be presenbed by regulations to be made 
by the Secretary of State in Council, or by 
directions issued by the Secretary of State 
thereunder 

(3) The yearly salary to be paid to a member 
of the Council shall be one thousand two hundred 
pounds, provided that such memberstappointed 
after the commencement of this Act who at the 
date of their appointment shall be domiciled in 
India shall be paid an additional yearly allowance 
of six hundred pounds 

(4) Where the Secretary of State is of opinion 
that a person possessing special qualification as 
a financial expert should be appointed to be a 
member of the Council on special terms, he may, 
after recording in a minute to be laid before Par- 
liament the special reasons for the appointment 
and the special terms on which the appointment 
IS to be made, make the appointment, and the 
person so appointed shall, notwithstandingany- 
thin gin the principal Act or this Act hold office 


for such term and on such conditions, and shall 
in respect thereof be entitled to suth salary an<l 
to such pension, and other rights and privilegf>. 
(if any) as His Majesty may, by Orderin Council, 
in each case determine 

Provided that not more than one person 
appointed under this provision shall be a membei 
Of the Council at the same time 

2 — (1) Notwithstanding anything in section 
niiictetn oi the principal Act, it shall not be 
necessary for an order or communication sent to 
India or an order in the United Kingdom In 
1 elation to the government oi India to be signed 
by a Secretary of State in such cases as the S<'- 
erctary ot State in Council mav otherwise direct, 
but every such order and communication shall 
pill port to be ma<lc by the Sccictary of State in 
Council 

(2) For section twenty of the print ipal Act 
(which relates to the powers ot the Secretary 
of State to divide the Count il into comnfittees, 
and to icgulate the transaction of buxines*- 
in Council) the following section sh.dl be 
substituted — 

It shall be lawful for the Secretary ot State 
In Counfil to make rules and orders foi the 
tiansaction of business as regartls the powers 
which under the principal Act are to be 
exercised by the Secretaiy oi State in Council 

Provided that any such rule or order, so fai 
as It affects any matter or question in respect 
of which the conciirrence of a majority at a 
meeting of the Council is required by this Act 
shall not be valid unless made with the con- 
currence of a majority of the members of 
Council present at the meeting of Council a1 
winch the lule oi orci(T is passed ’* 

(3) Such rules and ordc^rs as aforesaid ma>, 
notwithstanding anything in sections twenty 
two, twenty-four, twenty-five, and twenty-six ot 
the principal Act, provide, as respects such mat 
ters as may be specified in the rules and orders, - 

(a) for enabling powers of the Secretary oi 

State in Council to be exercised otherwi^i 
than at a meeting of the Council, ainl 
where necessary for that purpose, foi dL 
I pensm g w ith an y reqmremen t of the pnn 
cipal Act as to the occurrence of the maje 
nty of votes of members of Council , 

(b) for dispensing with the necessity of sub 

mitting to Council or depositing in tin 
Council Room for the perusal of members 
orders and comwinicat* 'ns proposed to b« 
sent to India or to be made in the United 
Kingdom by tlie Secretary of State, and 
of recording and notifying to membei s ot 
Council the grounds on which any ordci 
or communication to India has be^n 
treated as urgent. 

(4) At a meeting of the Council the quorum 
shall be three, and meetings of the Council shall 
be convened and held when and as the Secretary 
of State may from time to time direct. 

(6) Any document required by the principal 
Act to be signed by two or more members of the 
Ouneil, either with or without the counter- 
signature of the Secretary of State, or one of hi^^ 
Under Secretaries or A‘«cistant Under Secretarie- 
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may be signed in such manner aa the rules and 
orders made by the Secretary of State m Council 
for the transaction of business in his Council 
may prescribe, and any such document, if signed 
in accordance with such rules and orders, shall 
be as valid as if it had been signed in accordance 
with the provisions of the principal Act. 

(6) Section twenty-seven of the principal Act 
(whicn eiiibles the Secretary of State to send 
certifn secret orders without communicating 
them to the members of ins Council) shall extend 
to any order, not being an order in respect of 
which concurrence* of a majority at the meeting 
of the Council is required by the principal Act, 
which relates to any question gravely atfccting 
the internal tranquillity of India, or the interests 
of India in any othci country, or tlic peace or 
security of any pirt of His M ijesty’s dominions, 
and which in the opinion of the Secret iry of State 
18 of the nature to require secrecy, and it is furtlier 
declared th vt the said section shall apply to any 
order which the Secretary of State may send in 
loply to a despatch received and dealt with 
by liim under section twenty-eight of the 
principal Act 

(7) All rules and orders made iindei this sec- 
tion shall be laid before Parliament as soon as 
may be after tiicy arc made, and if an address 
is presented to Uis Majesty by cither HoussC of 
Parhament within the next subsequent thirty 
days on wluch that House has sat after any such 
rule or order is lud before it jiraying that the 
rule or order m ly be <innnllcd His Majesty in 
Council m vy annul the rule or order, and it shall 
henceforth be void but without prejudice to the 
validity of anything previously done thereunder 

The Bill Explained. 

The publication of the Bill was accompaniea 
by a memorandum explaining its provisions 
m the following terms — 

The object of this Bill is to amend the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1858 The Act of 1858 
In transferring the Government of India to the 
Crown, created the Council ot India, defined itn 
powers and those of the S('(retarv of Stale and 
prescril)cd in great detail the procedure to b(‘ 
followed in the transaction of business 

The Act of 1858 has, as regards the numerical 
strength of the Council and the conditions of 
office on it, l>oen amended several times The 
procedure for the transaction of business is 
practically unaltered 

By the Act of 1858 the strength of the Couik jJ 
was fixed at fifteen members, of whom not less j 
than nine wa re to be persons who at the time of 
ippointment h served or resided in India for 
ten years and had not last left India more than 
ten years The membcis were to hold offiie 
iluring good behaviour, but were lemovabh 
upon an .iddress of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment Their salary wms fixed at £1,200 a jeai 

Tliese provisions h ve since been altered 
The Council now consists ot such niimbei ol 
members, not less thin ten and not more than 
fourteen, as the Secretary of State mav from 
time to time determine Nine menibers must 
be persons who at the time of appointment had 
served or resided in India for ten years, and had 
not list loft India more than five years The i 
terms of office is limited to seven years but the 
Secretary Of State may re-appoint a member for ' 


a further period of five years. The salary is 
£1,000 a year Since 1907 it has been the recog- 
nised practice of the Secretary o'" State to reserve 
two appointments on the Council for Indians 

The procedure for the transaction of business 
established by the Act of 1858 cannot be varied 
by rules. The powers of the Secretary of State 
in Council may be cxerdsed only at n eetings 
of the Council. A Council must be held every 
week and a quorum of five members is required* 
In certain matters, bowevc- t.ivial in th( iii- 
selvcs, the sanction of a majority of votes at a 
meeting IS required In other matters the Se- 
cretary of State may act alone, but except in cases 
whole secrecy or urgency can be claimed, his 
proposed order must he a week on the Council 
Table before it is sent The Act contemplates 
that all business before coming to the Council 
should be dealt with in Committee, and tin* 
Council IS divided for this purpose into seveial 
Standing Committees 

It is proposed by Clause 1 of the Bill to make 
cert nil ehangisin the strength and composition 
of the Council, and m the emoluments of tiie 
members Also to take power to make rules 
for simplifying the busmefes procedure of the 
Council. 

With a Simplified procedure much of thi 
unimportant work that now occupies the time 
of the Standing Comnuttees and the Council 
would be disposed of by the Secretary of State 
in communication with and with the assistance 
of individual members, Committees being spe- 
cially nominated by him when required A 
council of ten to fourteen members would then 
be needlessly large It is proposed to fix tin 
number at seven to ten, and to return to the rate 
of salary (£1,200 a year) allowed by the Act of 
1858 

It Is further proposed to convert the present 
practice of appointing two Indians to the Coun- 
cil into a statutory requirement, to provide that 
they shall be chosen fioiri names submitted by 
Indian JiCgislative (’ounciis, and to grant to 
them an allowance of £( 00 a year in addition 
to salary, in view of the expense of residing out 
of their own (ountry 

Provision is also made to enable the Secret ir\ 
of State to appoint to the Council a financial 
member on special terms as to salary, pension 
and tenure ot ofiice The nec(‘-sity for an ex- 
ceptional powci of thi<- kind has been recognised 
by the Royal Commission on Indi.in Cum ncy. 

Clause 2 of the Bill provides for the simpli- 
fication of business procedure It enables the 
Secret iry of State in Council to make rules to 
modify the procedure presinbed by the Act 
of 1858 The rules as ind when made are to be 
I lid before Parliament The requirement of a 
weekly meeting of the Council is also dispensed 
with and the quorum reduced. The oppor- 
sunity IS taken to enlarge in a wav which ex- 
pen nee has show'n to be desirable the categoi j 
of cases wd.k h may be de.ilt w ith by the Secretai v 
of St item his “Secret” Dcpaitment without 
informing or consulting his Council 

Reception of the Measure. 

Strong Criticism. — The publication of the 
Bill and the explanation aroused a storm of 
cilticism. It soon became known In India as 
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“The J iiendlcss Bill ” and “ The Bill that No- 
body Wants.” The main objection to the Bill 
was that it proposed to substitute for the col- 
lective responsib lity of the Council the responsi- ! 
bility of Departments, which would in many 
cases be independent of the Council and work 
only through the Secretary of State It was 
point d out that these Departments might be 
staffed by oibcials entirely unacquainted with 
India, working in conjunction with Members 
who might have no experience of the Indian 
admmi'stratjon Also, that the collective 
responsibility o. th ' Council would be furthei re- 
duced by the abolition of the statutory provision 
requiring it to meet weekly, and placing the con- 
vening of the members entirely at the discretion 
of the Secretary of State Tlure was fiiitluT 
criticism of the discretion pioposcd to be given 
to the Secretaiy of State to trans let ” Scciet ” 
business without the knowledge ot his Coundl 
The proposed introduction of the “ panel ” 
system for the election of two Indian members 
w^as also warmly opposed During his tenure 
of office, Lord Moiley appoint(>d two Indian 
membere to the Council as part of what l'^ called 
the Morley-Minto Keform Scheme The step 
proved good in practue, and theie would pro- 
bably be no opposition if th(s<* two seals w(*re 
by statute reserved for Indians But tlu' in- 
troduction of the elective element evoked dual 
triticisra 'Ihere was no mention ot it in Loid 
Crewe’s fiist outline of his bchetne, but k solu- 
tions asking that one-third of the Coundl should 
be elected were passed by the indian National 
Congress and the All-India Aloshin Leagin at 
their sessions in lOl‘i-14, and a small d< pntation 
from the Congress was despatched to l.ondon 
to press these views on the becretaiy of Stall. 
Whdi the deputation was ucdved by lls iiOn- 
don friend'*, Lord Coiutmy of Bcnwith said that 
such a fetter on the discretion of the 
Secretary ot state in choosing his advisers 
was what even the most ladual might bhmh 
from, and threw out the idea that the nnolluial 
membeis of the Imperial and Biovincial ivogis- 
lativc Councils might elect a ‘ panel” from 
which the Secretary of State would select his 
two Indian Coiineillors One jiarty rontrnded 
that the principle was bad, inasmuch as the 
introduction ot the elective element into seh edion 
for administrative posts was unsound, (specially 
in Indian conditions, with the result that the 
elected men would eithe^r be publicists without 
any adrninistiative experi(nce, or adnnnisDi- 
tors who had been obliged to bow the knee to 
the unofficial menihens ot the Councils in order 
to seenre election to (he panel The Indian 
politicians objeeted to the panel on the ground 
thul it was uselr-s (licy ask,d for dii(*( t ( I( ( tion, 
and elee tion onlv hv th(‘ ('h e t( d nu ndx is ol the 
Councils to tin' e\( liision oi the noiaii '^''d im- 


otlicial members It is not exaggerating to say 
that the view of the middle man was that the 
introduction of the panel brought in a thorougWy 
bad principle — the making of administrative 
posts elective — without pleasing the people It 
was designed to satisfy 

The Bill Rejected. — Lord Crewe set himself 
to answc'r these criticisms when moving the First 
Heading of the Bill In the House of i.ords on 
June 30 Dealing with the panel, he said it had 
been adopted to remove the fear that the two 
Indian members would always acquiesce in what 
was said by the olheials, and therefore this 
“qualified and limited leprcsentation has been 
introduced From the list (elected by the un- 
ollicial membeis of the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative (''ouniils') the Secretary of State 
would in all cases be alile to make an adequate 
silc'ction of men ot rt'al ability and administra- 
tive expe'ric'iK e wliosi* .advice would be of great 
value” Lord Ci ewe ( in phatlc ally denied that 
theie was any iiitdition to turn the mennbeis of 
the CoiineiK into piiiely administrative officers, 
though a gnat deal would be done to expedite 
busmc'ss by utilising tln'in more as individualB 
.ind less as memlx'rs of standing eomimtte*es 
He repu(hat(d in the most pointe'il language the 
sngg('stion til it the Bil' was an attempt to 
aggiand m> the powi'rs ot the Seeietary of State 
Le e ' 1 ./on, lepnsenting the Opposition, 
piM 1 ’ <1 the unusual cour'^e ot moving the 
ivj.ehon ol the Bill He did so on the 
g.ounds tl at — 

” It appeals to me and to everybody of experi- 
ence whom I have eonsultid to be a bad Bill, 
found((l upon rndif'ally unsound prirnlples 
While alTe ting to mainta.n the ('ounr il of the 
Seeritaiv of State, the Bill, as far as 1 can see, 
must reduce It, even It n'tained, to an impotent 
and costly sham 'J he measure does alfect — if 
it docs not a( tually destroy —constitutional safe- 
guaids which have hitlu'rto surrounded the 
Sicictaryof State It introduce s into the com- 
position of his Council a mwv, n inappropiiate, 
and, as 1 peisonally think, a perilous mc'thod of 
appointment in regard to the Indian members, 
and I greatly doubt whether it regally represents 
the collective wisdom ot the noble Marquess’ 
adviscis in England or India ” 

Lord Cur/on’s criticism followed the broad 
lines indicated above The debate extended 
over two sittings, those who supported the Bill 
g' nc rally arguing that, though it was not perfect, 
flic India Office stood in such strong nc'C'd of 
reform that the wisest course would he to send 
the Bill to a Grand Cornniittee where It could be 
sliaped into a workable measure But Lord 
( nr-'on pressed his motion for rv^ia'tlon, and on 
J ii'v 4 , the jp!i was rejected by 90 to 38 
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liritwh India is divided into eight Urge 
provinces and six lesser charges, each of which 
is termed a Local Government The eight 
major provinces are the Presidenci(‘s ot Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal , the Lleutenant-Gov- 
emotships of the United Provinces, The* Punjab, 
Burma, and Behar , and the Chief Coinmis- 
sionershlp of the Central Provinces The 

minor piovinces are Assam, the ^'torth-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Coorg, Ajmerc 
Me‘rwarri and the Andaman Islands The 

original division of Biitish authority in India 
was betwein the Prosidencus of Bengal, Madias 
and Bombay Bengal attei wards developed 
into and was separated from the Goveiriment 
of India and lien was gtadually divided into 
provinci's as the tide ot conquest brought 
under administration ar<'as too large to bo 
controlhd by a single authority L’he status 
and area of th(*'ic piovinees have been varied 
from time to time to meet the changed condi- 
tions of the day The most reemt of thtse 
cliangfs was tin* sepaiation of the North-West 
Frontur from the Punjab in 1901, the divi- 
sion of Bengal into two provinces in IDO'S , 
and the llnal adjustment made in accordance 
with Ills Majesty tin* king’s announcement 
at the Uuibai ot 1911, whtreby llu newlv 
created province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
disappeared, ami Bengal was redividtU into 
the Presidmcy ot Ikngal, the Lieu^e*nant- 
Governorship of Beh.u and Oiissa, and the 
Chief Commissioneiship of Asnuu, whilst the 
hoadquaiteis ot the* Govunment of India w<'re 
moved from Calcutta to iJe'lhi, and the City 
of Delhi, with <in endnw of teriitorj surround- 
ing it, was take n unde'r the dire'ct admmistia- 
tion of the Goveinnunt of India All Local 
Govi'inratnts alike are under the siip(>nn- 
tondi nee and contiol of the Governoi-G» ne ral 
In Conned They must obi'V oiders re'ccivtd 
from him, and they must (ommiinicatc to him 
their own picjce^edings But e'ach Local Qov- 
ornme*nt is the Evicutive he'ad of the adminis- 
tration within the province By custom, all 
appointments to Local Governments are for 
a term of live years 

The Three Classes. 

The throe Pre'sidencics occupy a superior 
position Ihe Civil administialion of each 
is ve*sted In a Govcrne)i m-Council, appointed 
by the Crown, ami usually diawn from Eng- 
lish public life* On ct'rtam matters they 
correspond directly with Ur Sevre’tai> of State, 
a privilege not possessed by other provincial 
Governments The Govunors are assistid 
by a Council composed of tbre’e menibeis 
two members 6i the Civil Service* and, undei 
the Indian Councils Act of 1900, a fourth mem- 
ber who Is usuallv an Indian Like the Gov- 
ernor-General the*y are addressed as Your 
Excellency, and they are eseorted by a body- 
guard The ma\imiitti salaries as fixed b\ 

Act of Parliament are Rs 1,20,000 for a Gove*r- 
oor and Ks o4,000 fora member of Council 
Lieutenant-Governors are appointed by the 
Governor-Genera) subject to the approbation 
of th(^ Crown They must have sirvcd for at 
least ten vtars in India Under the Indian 
Councils Act power was taken to create exe- 
cutive councils In the Lh'utenant-Govornor- 
shlps and thk has been applied to Behar where 
the Lieutenant-Governor Is assisted bv a Coun- 


cil consisting of two members of the Civil Sei- 
vice and one Indian Lieuti uaut-Governors 
are addressed as Your Uonour Their maxi- 
mum salary, Rs 1,00,000, is fixed by Act oi 
Parliament 

Chief Commissioners stand upon a lower 
footing, being delegates of the Governor-Gene* 
ral-m-Council In theory, a Chief Commis- 
sioner admmi=teis his province on behalf of 
the Govcinor-Gi'iicral-in-Council, who ma> 
resume or modify Ur powus thrt ho has him- 
self conferred In practice, the powers en- 
trusted to Chief Commis*-ioner of the Central 
Provinces are as wide as those exerci«ed by a 
’ Liciitenant-Govciuor 'ihe* salary of a Chief 
Commission(*r is Rs 50,000 but in tho ease 
of the Central Provinces this was raised to 
Rs 62,000 111 consideration of the addition 
of Bcrar to his Govirnmcnt 

Provincial Councils. 

The changes made m the constitution and 
non-kgislative functions of the Legislative 
Councils of Madras and Bombay by the Act 
of 1909 more than doubled the number of 
mcmbois, election bj, spieially constituted 
(bcioratts was intioducid, and powers were 
guen to members to (abate and move icsolu- 
tions on the piovinti.il financial statements, 
to move n'solutions on matteis of geneiaJ 
public interest, and to ask supplenu'iitaiy 
quistions. A descrqitiou of the system m 
Bombay will show how tho scheme works 
rile Bomb.iy LegRlative Council is composed 
of four ex-ofhcio membeis (the three membeis 
of the Executive Council and the Advocate- 
Giruial) and 44 additioml members Ot tho 
additifual UK'inbtts the Governor nominates 
tws*ntv-three (ot whom not more than fourteen 
may be ofiici.ik) and 21 aie chxted The 
Government thus without a majoiity of 
oflujals in the Council Ot the oh'ctcd mem- 
bers, eight aie eK(t(*d by gioups of munici- 
palities and the llRtiicfc Boards, four by Afaho- 
medan eheloiatis, and thiee by e](.Vli)iatcs 
of th(‘ land-holding classes The Bombay 
Unlvtrsity, the Bombay Municipal Corpoia- 
tion tlie Bombav Chamber ot Comrneice, the 
Kaiachi Chambt r of Commerci\ and the Mill- 
owm r’s Association, and the Indian Com- 
mercial Community, each eli'it one member 
The regulations foi tin* foimation of electorates, 
and as to the quaiificalions and disquali- 
fications of candidati s and voters, are sinular 
to those nude In the case of the bupremc 
Council 

The rules for tiu* discussion of the annu.il 
financial statomont arc similar to those ap 
I*hcablo to tho Supreme Council The Finan- 
cial State meat is presented and considered 
as a whole and the'n in detail, and resoliitious 
may be moved The Government is not bound 
by any n'solutions which the Council may pass. 
Matters of general public interest under the 
control of Local Governments may be made 
the subject of resolutions Laws passed by 
these Legislative Councils require the sanction 
of tho Governor-O(*neral ami may be dis- 
allowed by the Crown 

In oiistitution, m functions, and in the 
svstciu of special eh'ctorates, the Legislative 
Councils in the Lieutenant-Governorships ro* 
semblc In all tho essential particulars the 
Legislative Council of Bombay. 
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The Secretariat. 

Each Local Govern meat works through a 
becretauat, wh 3h is divided Into various de- 
partments, each under a Secretary. In addi- 
tion to the Secretaries, thcie are spt'cial de- 
partmental heads such as tlie Inspectors General 
of Police, Jails, and Registration the Director 
of Public Instiuction, the Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals or Surgeon-General, the 
Sanitary Comrais«ioncr and the Superintendent 
of the Civil Vcteiinary Department. There 
are also Chief Engineers tor Public Works 
and Iriigation, who are likewifeo Secretaiies 
to Governnu'nt In nearly all the Provinces 
except Bombay, the revenue departments 
are administered, under Goveinment, by a 
Board of Revenue 

The District Officer. 

Tlie administrative system is based on the 
repeated sub-diviMon ot ten dory, each admi- 
nistrative area bting m the responsible charge 
of an oflicfi who is subordinate to the olficd 
next in rank above him The mo'-t impoitant 
of these units is the Distiict, and India em- 
braces mor* than 2r)0 Districts, with an a\(ragi 
area of 1,430 square nules and an average 
population of 931,000 In Madias tlu'ro is 
no local otlicd above tlu lead of the District 
elsewhere a CoinniissiOTK i has the supervision 
of a Division comi)ii'’mg fiom foui to siv Dis- 
tricts 'I’hc iK'ad ol a District is styled cither 
the Collectoi and Distiiet Magistrate oi the De‘- 
puty Comnussionci Ho is the K'presentative* ot 
thc Governmemt and cmhodie s the power of the 
State Tie is concerned in the Hist place with 
the land and the land revenue* He has also 
charge of the local administration of the ex- 
cise, income tax, stamp dutv and other sources 
of revemue As a Magistrate of tin* fiist class, 
ho can imprison toi two years and fine up to 
a thousand rupees In prae-tice* he eloes not 
try many criminal cases, although In* siiper- 
viscB the work of the other Magisliat^- m 
the District 


In addition to these two mam departmemt^^ 
the Colli'ctor is interested in all matterb per- 
taining to the welfare ot the people In some 
branches of the administration his functions 
are, in ccmscqucncc of the formation of special 
departments, such as those of Public Works, 
Foiests, JaiN, Sanitation, and Education less 
direct tlian was formerly the case But evdi 
In matters dealt with by scpaiatc departnu'iits, 
his active co-operation and direction in counsel 
arc needed The Municipal Government of 
all considerable towns is vested in Munici- 
palities but it is till* duty of the Colli'ctor to 
guide and contiol their working He is usually 
the Chairman of the Distiict Board which, with 
the aid of subsidiary boards, mamtams roads, 
schools and disp(«nsanes, and carries out sani- 
tary improvements in rural areas 
Other Officers. 

Other important district officers arc tho 
Supc'rintench nt of Police, who is responsible 
toi the disciplim* and woiklng of tho police 
toiee, and the Civil Surgeon, who (except in 
Bombay) is the liead of the ini dical and sani- 
tary admin 1 st laiion The local organisation 
ot Ooveinimnt Public Works, Forests, Edu- 
cation and other siucial departments varies 
m dittirint paits ot the country Each Dis- 
trict has its own law officer, styled tho Goveru- 
iiu nt Pleader 

The Di^tiuts are split up Into sub-divisions, 
under Junior Olliciis of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice or iiKinbirs of the Provincial Service 
called Deputy Colli ctors In Madras, Bombay 
and the Unitid Provinces there aie snuller 
sub-ihst/Kt units called taluks or tahsils, ad- 
mmisterid by tahsildars (Bombay Mainlatdars), 
With nalb tahsildais or mahalkarrkH Tho 
tahsildar is assisted by subordinate officers, 
styled revenue mspeitois oi kanungos and 
the village olllci rs Uhe* most Important of 
the latter are the headman who collects tho 
revenni , the karnam, karkun or patwari who 
kdps the vlllago accounts, and tho cbaukldar 
or V U.igc watchman 



Administrative Divisions. 


Provinces 

No of 
Districts 

Area in 
Square miles. 

Population 

(1911) 

Ajmer Mcrward 

Andamans and Nioobars 

Assam 

2 

12 

2,711 

3,143 

52,959 

501,395 

26,459 

6,713,635 

Baluchistan 

Bcnp;al 

Bihar and Orissa 

6 

28 

21 

45,804 

78,412 

83,205 

414,412 

45,483,077 

34,490,084 

Bombay (Presidency) 

Bombay 

bind 

Aden 

26 

26 

0 

123,064 

75,918 

47,060 

80 

19,672,642 

16,113,042 

3,513,436 

46,166 

Burma 

Pontral Provinces and Bciar 

Coorg 

Madras 

41 

22 

1 

! 

236,738 

100,345 

1,582 

1 141,726 

12,115,217 

13,916,308 

174,976 

41,405,404 

North-West Frontier Province ( Districts 
and administered Terrltonch) 

Punjab 

1 ^ 

1 20 

1 

16.466 

* 97,209 

2,196,933 

19,974,956 

United Provinces of Agra Oudh 

Agra 

Oudh 

1 4S 

1 d6 

! 12 

1 

107,164 

83,198 

23,960 

47 182,044 
34,624,040 
12,558,004 

Total Biitish Teijiloiv 

1 267 

1,097,901 

244,207,642 

States and Agencies | 

1 No ot 

1 Diistiict'' 

Aiea in 
Square miles 

Population 

(1911) 

Baluchistan States 

Baroda State 

Bengal Slates 

i 

86,511 

8,009 

32,773 

396,432 

2,032,798 

4,538,101 

Bombay Slates 

Central India Agency 

Central Provinces States 

! 

1 

05,761 

78, ''72 
31,188 

7,411,567 

9,556,980 

2 117,002 

Eastern Bengal and Assam States . . 
Hyderabad State 

Kashmir State . . | 

1 

82,693 

80,900 

575,835 
13,374 <>7o 
o lob, 126 

Madras States 

Cochin State 

Tiavancorc State 

! 

1 

9,909 

4,811,841 

918,110 

3,428,976 

State 

Noitli'Wesi Fionti . 1 vI.Kc Xcenci 

and 1 nbal ai'^v ; 

Punjab Stales , ^ 

i: ijputana Agency 

1 

! 

1 

29,444 

36,532 

127,541 

5,806,193 

1,622,094 

4,212,794 

10,530,432 

Sikkim 

United Provinces States 


5,079 

87,920 

832,036 

Total Native States. . 


675,267 

70,864,996 

Grand Total, India . . 


1,773,168 

315,132,637 



The Bombay Presidency. 


The Borabj y Presidency stretches hlong the 
west coast of India, from Smd in the North to 
Krnara in the South It embraces, with its 
feudatories and Aden, an area of 186,923 square 
miles and a population of 27,084,317 Of this 
total 65,761 square miles are m Native States, 
with a population of 7,411,675 Geographi- 
cally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native 
State of Barodu,, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,032,798 The 
outlying post of Aden is under the juiisdirtion 
of the Bombay Government it has an area of 
80 square miles and a population of 46,165 
The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills lunnmg parallel 
to the coast Above Ghats arc the Deccan 
Districts, with a poor soil and an and climate, 
south of these come the Karnatic districts On 
the sea side of the Ghats is the Konkan, a rice- 
growlng tract, intercepted by creeks winch 
make communication difficult. Then in the 
far north is Sind, totally different from the 
Presidency Proper, a land of wide and mono- 
tonous desert except where iriigation from the 
Indus has brought abounding fertility 


The People 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate In Smd Mahomedans predominate 
Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahonic- 
dan kings Here there is an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, wfio although softcnetl 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races m the world The Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity , the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it , the pojuilation is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thiity 
per cent are Malirattas The Karnatic is the 
land of the Lmgaycts, a Hindu refoiming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians Four main 
languages are spoken, Siiuli, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated Tiie main 
ctistes and tribes number five hundred 

Industries 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty- four per cent of the popu- 
lation In Sind the soils are whcAly alluvial, 
and under the mfiuence of Irrigation pro- 
duce yearlv increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial 
which under careful cultnation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira mrkes splendid garden land The 
dominant soil eharacteiKtic of the Deccan is 
black soil, whuh pi oduccs cotton, whe, t. gram 
and millet, and in certain tiacts rich crops of 
sugar cane. The Konkan is a nee land, grown 
under the abundant rams of the feubmontane 
regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton | 
vies with Broach as the best in India, There I 


are no great perennial rivers suitable for irrl 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the reg-on of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought More than any other part of India 
tlie Presidency has been scourgcHl by famine 
and plague during the past fifteen years The 
evils have not been iinmixed, for tribulation 
has made the people more self-reliant, and the 
rise in the values of all produce, synchronising 
with a certain development of industry has 
induced a considerable rise in the standard of 
living The land is held on what is known as 
the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, each culti- 
vator holds his land direct from Government 
under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
he pays tins assessment he cannot be dispos- 
sessed 


Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
ti acted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese But the handiciafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured sails, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kmcobs of Ahmedabad and Surat 
Bombay silver ware has a place of its own as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handiciafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
m the headquarter city, Bombay, wh(‘ro thi' in- 
dustry embiaces 2,92.>,9b6 spindles and 45,250 
looms and employs 110,033 hands and consumes 
3,762.981 cwts of Cotton This Industiy is 
now nourishing, and is steadily iislng in effl- 
(lencv In Iicii of producing immense quanti- 
ties of low grade yarn and ciotfi, chiefly for the 
China market, the Bombay mills now turn out 
printed and bleached goods of a quality which 
improves every year, and the principal market 
IS at home Wiiilst the industry centres in 
Bombay City, there are iinpoitant offshoots at 
Ahmcilabad, Broach and Sholapur. In Ahme- 
dabad there are 929,702 spindles and 18 039 
, loomv. , in Sholapur 222,9 13 spindles and 
3,055 looms, and in the Presidency 4,538,710 
spindles and 69,121 looms. It is expected that 
the prosperity of the Bomb y trade will be 
quiekened, when a project, now approaching 
completion, for the substitution of electricity 
for steam— the olcctiiclty to be generated at a 
hydro-electric station in the Ghats, fifty miles 
distant — furnishes cheap and efficient power 
Its situation on the western-sea-board, in touch 
at once with the prinrva! markets of Iiidfa and 
the markets of the west, has given Bombay an 
immense “ca-borne trade The older ports, 
Surat, Broach, Cambay and Mandvie, were 
faim>U8 in the ancient days, and tlioir bold and 
liardy mariners (arricd Indian commerce to the 
Persian Outf and the coasts of Afilca. But the 
opening of the Suez Canal and the increasing 
size of ocean steamers have tencle<> to concen- 
trate it in modem ports with deep water aJichoi- 
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agoH, and the bca-bonic tiade ui the PicbideiKy 
18 now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao, in Portuguese territory, into an 
outlet for the trade of the Southern Mahratta 
Country The trade of Bombay is valued at 
210 ciores of rupees ; the foreign trade of the 
port of Bombay at 168^ crores (imports 94 
croies, exports 74 crores), Karachi at 43,08 
lakhs (imports 16,13, exports 26,65) 

Administration. 

The Presulency is administered by a Cover- 
nor-m-Council The Governor is appointed 
by the Crown, and is usually diawn from 
the lanks of those who ha\e made their mark 
in English public life He is assisted by a 
Council of three members, two of whom are 
drawn from the Indian Civil Hei v ice, and the thud 
jn practice is an Indian Each Member takes spe- 
cial charge of certain departments, and cases 
where differences of opinion occur, or of special 
importance, are decided “ m Council ” All 
papers relating to public s('ivice business reach 
< Government through the Secretariat, divided 
into five mam departments each under a Secre- 
tary (a) Bevenue and Financial (5) Political, 
Judicial, and Special (c) General, Educational, 
Mai me and Ecclesiastical (d) Oidinary Public 
Works («) Irrigation Tlu‘ senior of the three 
Civilian Secretaries is entitled the Chiet Sccic- 
tary The Govciiiment fn'quently moves It 
18 in Bombay from Kovernbei to the end of 
March, at Mahablcshwar from April to June, 
in Poona from June to Septembei , and at 
Mahablcshwar from October to Novembei , 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay Un- 
der the Govenu)i-m-Council the Presidency is 
admmistered by fom Commissioners The 
Commissioner m Sind has considerable indc- 
pi'ndent poweis In the Presidency Proper 
there are Commibsioners foi the Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahmcdabad , 
the Central Division at Poona, and the Sou- 
theni Division at Belgaum Each district is 
under a Collector, usiuilly a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one oi more Civilians 
as Assistant Colleitois, and one oi more Deputy 
Collectors A collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State 
Pile village oflicers are the patel, who is the 
head of the village both tor revenue and police 
purpose, the talati or kulkaini, clerk and 
iceountant , the messenger and the watchman 
Over each Taluka oi group of village is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three oi four talukas The 
Collectoi and Magistrate is over the whole 
District The Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions 
The control of the Government over the Native 
States of the Presidency is exercised through 
Political Agents. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting m Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and six puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. In Sind the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner (three 


judges, one oi v\hom mu'^t be a baiiestei) i^ Ih 
highest court of civil and crmiin 1 appeal Of 
the lower civil courts the couit of the first 
instance is that of the Subordmate Judge 
recruited fiom the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
oi Assistant Judge, oi of a flist class subordi- 
nate judge with special powers District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or mem- 
bers of the Provincial Service In cases ex- 
ceeding Its 6,000 in value an apr 3al from the 
decision of the Suboidinatc or Ass stant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judge in 
all original suits lies to the High Court Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency, but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of bv 
the Executive District Otticcis Capital sen- 
tences are subject to conflirnation by the High 
Court In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exeicLse summary jurisdiction 
(Bombay has four Picsidency Magistral 
well as Honoiary Magistrates cxcicusing the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court ot Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English Country Courts 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches ot the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the toimei 
exercising authority ovei a Distnct or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town These 
bodies are composed ot members cithei 
nommatcil by Government or elected by the 
people, who aic empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, thi 
construction of roads and tanks, and gi'neral 
impiovfmcnts Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land icvcnue, the toll and ferry 
fund® The tendency of recent years has been 
to inciease tlie elective and reduce the nominated 
element, to allow these bodies to elect then 
own chairmen, whilst large grants have been 
made from the general revenues foi W'atcr supplv 
and drainage 

Finance. 

TIic finance of the provincial gov cm - 
inents is maikcd by definite steps toward 
provincial financial autonomy Up to 1870 
there was one common purse for all India. 
Since then progressive steps have been taken to 
incicase the independence of local Qovernmentb. 
Broadly, certain heads of revenue are divided 
with the Imperial Government, whilst certam 
growing heads of revenue, varying in each 
province, are allotted to the local Government 
Thus in Bombay the land revenue, stamp 
revenue a .d revenue from assessed taxes are 
divided with the Government of India All other 
local sources of revenue go intact to the local 
Government The provincial Budget for 1914-15 
shows an opening balance of Rs 178 lakhs, 
revenue 758 lakhs, expenditure 823 lakhs and 
the closing balance Rs 114 lakhs These larg 
balances are due to grants from the Imperial 
Governments for non-recurrmg expenditure 

Public Works. 

The Pubhc Works Department is under the 
control of two Chief Engineers who act as 
Secretaries to the Government ; one foi 
General Work^ and the other for Imgatioiu 
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Under them are Superintending Engmeei'^ 
m charge of hvi'sioiib and Executive Engineei'^ 
in charge ot distiicts, with the Coiibulting 
Architect The chief irrigation works are 
m Sind and consibt of a chain ot canals fed 
by the annual inundationb fioiu the Indus and 
one perennial canal the Jainrao In the Eiesi- 
denev proper tlio prnu ipal piotectice woikfe 
are the JMeia Canal, (Jokak Canal, Alutha Canal 
and a laigo nunibei ot tanks In addition 
there is un .er construction a (ham ot pio- 
tective n ligation works, ongmatmg in r(sci- 
voirs in the Ghat ri'gions The thst of these 
the Godavaii Scheme, is now in opciation, 
the Pravara Scheme is in progress and the Nna 
Scheme lias r('centl\ been saiit tinned The 
Public Woiks budget foi the cuirent >('ar is 
00 lakhs of lupces 

Police 

The Police Eoice is divided into thn( 
categories Distiict Point, Itailway Police 
and tlio Bombay City Police The Jlislmt 
Police are unde/ the lnspectoi-Gfnei.il wlio is 
either a iiumbei ot tlu' Ga/cttid Eon ( oi a 
Covenanted Civilian UndiT him aie tin 
Deputy Inspector-Generals lor Sind and tlio 
Northern and Southern Ranges of tin Ph'si- 
deucy pi ope r, ioi Itailwavs and toi Cnmmal 
Investigation Distiict Siiptrinttiidimts of 
Police have cliaige of eai li Distin t with .i n gu- 
lar cadre compiismg Assistant Supdintcai- 
dents, Snb-Tns}>cctois, (diief Constables and 
Constables Tlie Bombay (’ity Polite is a 
separate force maintained by Go\t'innient 
undt'r a Commissionei who is it'sponsible diittt 
to Oovenmient 'J'lie 'ITauiing Sdiool at Nasik 
prepares young gazctttnl ofliceis ami the lank 
and file for their duties The cost ot the Police 
IS 106 lakhs 

Education 

Education is impaitt'd partly tlnougli 
direct Government agency, i)arti> through 
the medium of grants-m-aid Goveinment 
maintain Arts College, at Bombay, Poona 
and Gujarat, the Grant Mednal Collt'ge, tin*! 
Poona College ot Science, the Agrn ultuial 
College, Vetermarv College, Sdiool of Art, Law 
School and a Colhgc ot ('ommeice A Science 
Coll(‘ge in Bombay is now in course of 
constniction Also in Bombay City, and the 
headquaiters of (.ich distiut, a model sieondary 
school The othei secondaiy s( hoc^Js aie in 
private hands, the majonty of the pninary 
schools are maintainrd by Distiiet and Lexal 
Boards with a giant-m-aid The Bombay 
Municipality is responsible tor primary cduea- 
tioii m Bombay City d'h(*rc are now in the 
Presidency 13 Aits Colleges , 607 Secondaiy 
Schools , 14,061 Primary seliools , r'i? Schools 
for Special Instructions , 3,094 Private Insti- 
tutions, with 9.36,297 sdiolars The Govern- 
ment Educational Budget is 102 lakhs 

The Educational Bepaitment is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector m each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy Inspector with Assistants 
in each distr d Higher education ls con- 
trolled bv the Bombay University (established 
in 1867) consisting of the Chancellor (vhe Go- 
vernor of the Presidency), the Vice-Chancellor 
(appointed by Government for two years), and 
110 FeUows of whom 10 are ez-offino ; 10 
elected by the Graduates, 1 0 bv the Faculties, 
and 80 are nominated by the Chancellor, 
o 
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The principal educational institutions are — 
Government J)ts Colleges — 

ElpliHLstone College, Bombay, Principal 
Wilkinson 

Di'ciMii Colh ge, Poona, ITincipal Mr J Bain 
Guj.iiat (’ollege, Alnnedabad, Piincipal the 
Bin W G Robtitsoii 
Private Aits College — 

bt Xaviers, Bombay (Society of Jesus), 
Piincipal Rev Father Sieip 
Wilson Colh gc, Bombay (Sluttish Mission), 
PriiKipal Rev Dr Maikichan 
Feigiison ('olh'ge, Poona (L)e<ran Ihliua- 
tional Society), Piimipal the Ifou’bh 
Mr, K P P.iianjpe 

Baroda Coih'ge, liaioda (Baroda State); 
Prim ip.al Mi Claiki* 

Sarnaldas College, Bliavnagar (Bliavnagar 
State), Piincipal IRr Cnwalla 
Bah.uiddinbliai College, Jnnagadh State, 
Pnm ii>al .311 Scott 
Special Colleges — 

Giant Midual College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), ITnifipal Lt -(!ol htieit, IMS 
College of S( lenet , Poona (Goveinment), 
LTnuipalDr Vlh n 

Agiieultuial Colhge, Poona (GoV('inmcnt), 
lTincip<il Dr llaiold Mann 
CliK'fs’ (’oll('g(‘ Rajkol, Principal Mr Mayiie 
College ot ScK'iKi^ Ahmidabad 
Law School, Bombay, ITincipal, Mr Lang, 
(k)lleg»* ol Coiuracice, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr P \nstey 

Vdminaiv Colh'ge, Bombay, Mr K Hewlett 
Bomb.iy Bictenological Laboratory, Directo. 
Majoi Liston, i m f 

Sir J J Sdiool of Art, Bombay (Govtin- 
nnnt). Principal Mr Caxil Burns 
Victoria Toc'bnual Institute, Bombay, Prin- 
cipal Mr T Daw^son 

Medical 

The Medical Depaitment is in ehaige 
of th(‘ Surgcon-Gcneial and Sanitation of 
the Sanitary Commissioner, both riK'mbiTS 
of the Indian M(*di(al Seivice Civil Surgeons 
statioiK'd at each distjK t headqiiaiteis are re- 
sponsible foi the nndical woik of the district, 
wtulst sanitation is entrusted to one of the 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioners Three laige 
hospitals arc maintained by the Gov(*inmcnt 
in Bombay, and w'ell-equipped hospitals exist 
in all important up-country stations Over 
foui million poisons including 67,000 m-pa- 
tients are treated annually The Presuhaicv 
contains 7 Lunatic Asylums and 16 institutions 
for the treatment of Lepers. Vaccination is 
carried out by a staff under the direction of the 
Sanitary Commissioner Sanitary work has 
received an immense stimulus from the largf 
grants made by the Government of India out 
of the opium surpluses. 

Governor and President m Council 
His Exccllcney The Right Hon 'bio Freeman 
Freeman-Thomas Baron Williiigdon of 
Katton O C I K Took his seat 5th April 1913 
Personal Staff. 

J Crerar, I c S , J P , Private Secy. 

Majoi J G Greig, c I E , 121st Pioneers, Milf 
tanj Secy 
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Captain Itigby, R A M 0 , Surgeon to II. E. the 
Governor 

Capt K 0. Goldie, 10th Duke of Cambridge's 
Own Lancers (Hodson’s Ilorse), A%de~de~ 
Camp 

Captain Eliot, Hampshire Tcrntoiials, Extra 
Aide-de-Camp 

Capt Vere Arthur Coakcr, 3rd Skinner’s ITorso, 
Commandant, II E the Governor's Body j 
Guard (On leave ) 

Lieut K D Metcalfe, 3rd Skinner s lloise. 
Adjutant, II E the Governor's Body Guard ' 
(Acting Commandant ) 

Subedar-Major Shcr Muhammad Khan, 121st 
Pioneers, Indian A tde-de-Camp 

Members of Cowicd 
Sir R A Lamb, kcsi.cie, ics 
M r C II A Hill, c s I , c I E , I 0 S. 

Mr Prabhashankar D Pattani, 0 i E , 

Additional Members of Council 
Elected 

Moulvio Kafluddin Ahmad, Bar -at-Law 
iidected by the Muhammadan Community 
of tlie Central Division 

Mr D V Belvi, n a , le b Elected hv the 
Municipalities of the Southein Dni-'ion 
Ml 0 M Bhurgri, Bar -at-Law Electi'd by 
the Jaghirdars and Zamindars of Sind 
Mr F M Chinoy Elected by the Muhamma- 
dan Comrnunitv of the City of Bombay 
Sardar Syed Ah El Kdroos Elected by the 
Muhammiidan Community of the Noithein 
Division 

Mr. K II Godbole Elected by the District 
Local Boards of the Central DiviMon. 

Shaikh G II Hidayatallah, ll b Elected by 
the District Local Boards of the Sind Division 
Sardar Sii Chmubhai Madha\lal, Bart, CiK 
Elected by the Millowners’ Association of 
Ahmcdabad. 

Sir Pherozeshah M Mehta, K c i E , m a , Bar - 
at-Law. Elected by the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of the City of Bombay 
Mr G K Parekh, BA, ll b Elected by the 
Municipalities of the Northern Division 
Mr. V J. Patel, Bar -at-Law Elected by the 
District Local Boards of the Northern Divi- 
sion 

Sardar B A Saheb Patwardhan, Chief of Ku- 
rundwad (Sen.or). Elected by the Sardars 
of the Deccan. 

Mr Abdul Hussein Adaraji Peerbhoy. Elected 
by the Muhammadan Community of the 
Southern Division 

Sardar Dulabawa Raisingji, Thakor of Kerwada. 

Elected by the Sarda.s of Gujarat. 

Mr. Manmohandas Kamji. Elected by the 
Indian Commercial Community. 

Mr. T W Birkett. Elected by the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Rao Bahadur S. K. Rodda Elected by the 
District Local Boards of the Southern Divi- 
sion. 


Mr. C H Setalvad, BA, LL B Elected by the 
University of Bombay 

Mr. S B Upasani Elected » y the Munici- 
palities of the Central Division. 

Mr Harchandrai Vishindas, BA, LL B Elect- 
ed by the Municipalities of the Sind Division 
Mr M Do PoTuerory Webb, c i E Elected by 
the Karachi Chamber of Commerce 

Nominated, 

The Advocate- Gencial (ez^offiem) 

Mr R P Banow, i c s 

Mr G. S. Curcis 

Mr J E C Jukes 

Dr Dominick Anthony D’Monte 

:Slr W L Giaham 

Ml G W Hatch 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bait 

Mr B S Kamat 

Mr N D khandalavala, LL B 

Mr J H Kothaii 

Mr J A D xAlcBain. 

Mr Laliibhai Samaldas Mehta 
Mr. G. P Millet 
Rao Saheb V 8 Naik 
Mr E F Aicholson 
^ Rao Bahadur R M Nilkantha, ll b 
I Mr R P Pi an J pc 
, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Kt , c l E 
Rao Bahadur G K. Sathe 
Mr. W. H Shaip 
Sir F L Sprott 

Surgcon-Giuicral R W' S Lyons 
Mr E G Turner. 

Secretaries to Government 

Political, Special and Judicial — L Robertson 
I 0 s 

J E B llot‘ion, l C s , Di/. Secretary, Judicial 
and Political DepaitmenU (Temporary) 

Revenue, Financial and Separate — The Hon’blo 
Mr George Carmichael, c s i. 

General, Educational, Marine and Ecclesias- 
tical — J L Rieu, ICS. 

Legal Depaiiment and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs — Philip Edward Percival 
G D French, i c s , Dy Secretary, Legal 
Department (Temporarj ) 
j Public Works Department — H F. Beale, and 
I Lt -Coi W. V. Scudamore, R.E. (Joint 

I Secretary ) 

Miscellaneous appointments (S C ) 
Advocate-General, The Hon. Mr. T. J. Strang- 
man. 

Inspector-General of Police, Michael Kennedy, 
c s I. 

Director of Public Instruction, The Hon. Mr. 
W, E. Sharp. 

Surgeon-General, The Hon. Surgeon-General 
R. W. S. Lyons, IMS. 

Oriental Translator, Soiah Maneckshah Bharucha 
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Talnkdan Settlement Officer, Tlic Hon Mr. J E 
C Jukes, JOS 

Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, C N Seddon, 1 0 S 
Director of Aqriculture and Co-operative Socie- 
ties, G. F. Keatmge, t\i k 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, R B Ew - 
bank (on deputation) 

P. B Haigh, ICS, Actuig 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, P. R, Cadell 
0 I E 

Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University, The Hon 
Mr Justice Heaton, i 0 s 
Registrar, Bombay University, Fardunji Dastur 

Corrmissioner of Police, Bombay, S. M. Ed- 
wardes, c v o , i c s 

Samtan/ Commissioner, Major F II, G 
Hutchinson 

Accountant-0 eneral, I) Dewar, i 0 S. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Col. J Jackson, 

IMS 

Postmaster-General, E A Doran, c i E 
Commissionc? of (Customs, Salt, Opium and 
Excue, 11 O t)uin 

Collector of Customs, Bombay, K F L Wliitty 
Consulting Anhitect, G W Wittet 
Consulting Suneyor, A E Mirams, Fsi 


Governors of Bomray. 

Sir Abraham Shipman 1662 

Died on the island o£ Anjcdiva in October lOOl 
Humfrey Cooke 100') 

Sir Gervaso Lucas 1660 

Died, 21st Ma>, 1667 

Captain Henry Gaiey (Officiating) 1607 

Sir George Oxenden . . 1608 

Died in Surat, 14th July, 1669 
Gerald Aungier . . 1669 

Died in Surat, 30th June, 1677 
Thomas Holt . .. 1677 

Sir John Child, Bart .. 1081 

Bartholomew Hams 1090 j 

Died m Surat, 10th Slay, 1694 
Daniel Annesley (Officiating) 1694 

Sir John Gayer 1694 

Sir Nicholas Waite . .1704 

William Aislabie 1708 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) . .HI) 

Charles Boone . . . 171,') 

William Phipps . . 1722 

Robert Cowan . » . . 1729 

Dismissed. 

John Horne . .. 1714 

Stephen Law 1730 

John Geekie (Officiating) . 1742 

WUliam Wake . . 1742 

Richard Bourc^per . .. .. 1750 

Charles Crommelin . . 1760 

Thomas Hodges 1767 

Died, 23rd February, 1771 
William Hornby . . . . . . 1771 

Rawson Hart Boddam 1784 
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Rawson Hart Boddam . . , . . 1785 

Vndrew Ramsay (Officiating) . . . 1788 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1788 

Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 1790 

KCB (rt) 

George Dick (Officiating) . . . . . . 1792 

lohn Griffith (Officiating) . . . 1795 

Jonathan Duncan . . . . 1795 

Died, 11th August, 1811. 

George Brown (Officiating) . . . 1811 

Ml Evan Nejican, Bart .. , 1812 

The Hon Mountstuart Elphmstonc 1819 


Major-Geneial Sir John Malcolm, OCR 1827 
Lieut -General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1830 
Wllll, K c 13 

Died, 15tli January, 1831 


Jolin Roiuer (Offuiating) 1831 

I'lit Eail ot Clare . 1831 

.Mr liobirt Giant, G c H . 1835 

Dud, 9tli Jiilv, 1838 

James Faiisli (Officiating) . 1838 

Sir J llivett-Caniac, Bart. 1839 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart (h) . 

Geoige William xliiderson (Officiating) 1841 

Mr George \rthur, Bart , K C II 1842 

Lestofk Robert R.eid (Officiating) 1S46 

(jieorge Russell Clerk 1847 

Viscount Falkland 1848 

Loid LlpliinstoiHN G c II , r c 1853 


Mr Geoige Russcl Ch rk, K C’ R (2nd time) 1800 
Sir Heiiiy Baltic Edward Frere kcb 1862 
I'ho Right Hon William Robeit Seymour 1867 
Vescy FitzGerald 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodeliouse, K c R . 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart , K c S I . 1877 

Lionel Robert A.shburner, 0 S i (Acting) . 1880 

J’he Right Hon Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart , K c M a 

James liraitliwaite Pcile, G B I (Acting) 1885 
Haron Ileay . ... 1885 

Baron Harris . 1890 

llcrbcit Mills Birdwood, C S I. (Acting) . . 1896 

liaron Sandhurst . . . 1895 

Baron Northcote, c B . . . 1900 

Sir James Montcath, K 0 S I (Acting) 1903 

Baron Lamingtou, G o M.G , G e 1903 

I W P Muir-Maekenzie, o S l y Acting). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, o C.M a , 1907 
G c I E (c) 

Baron Willingdon, G c I E . . . . 1913 

(a) Proceeded to Mad’-as on duty in Aug ,1793, 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-m-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct , 1793 

(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Couit of Directors on 
the 4th Aug , 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment, he was assassi- 
nated in Cabnl on the 23rd Dec , 1841 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham. 
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'J he Madias Presidency, oflicially the Presi- 
(hiicy ot Poit !St George, tog<ther with the 
Native States, occupies the whole southern por- 
tion of the peninsula, and, excluduig the Native 
States, has an area of 141,075 sciuare miles It 
lias on the east, on th(' Pav (>f Pengal, a coast- 
line of about 1,200 miles , on tlio \vest, on the 
Indian Ocean, a coast-hne of about 450 miles 
In all this evtc'nt of coast, howe\cr, theic is not 
a single natuial harbour of any impoitancc , tin 
poits, with the exception of Madias, whieh has 
.in artiflcial liarbonr, are nniely opem loadstiads 
A plateau, varving in height above hea-le\el 
from abenit 1,000 to about 1,000 ft , anel stiete h- 
ing nenthwarels liorn the Jvilgui Hills, occupies 
ihe cential aie-a of the Pi esnhncv , on eithei 
side are the* Pasti'in anel the Western Ghats, 
which meed in the Tsilgiiis 'Jlie height ot the 
we'sfem mountain-e ham has an inipoitant 
(dlcct cm the rainfall Where the chain is high, 
the inteieepteel rain-edouels give a he\i\y tall, 
which may amount to 150 melies, on the* seawarcl 
Mele, but eoinpaiatively little ram falls em tlie 
landward side of the range Where tlie ehum 
IS low, lam-e leiuels aie not chee keel m theur west- 
ward course In the cential tableland anel on 
the east coast the ramlall is small and the heat 
m Miinmei excessive* '|he livers, which Hew 
tiom west to east, m theur earlier eouise dram 
rather tlian iingate the count ly , but the deltas 
ot the Godaveii, kistna and Gauvery Ui*' pio- 
duetivo of fair crops even m time e>f drought and 
me the only poitiems of the east coast vvlieie* 
agiieultuie is neit dependent on a rainfall 
larely ('xceedmg 40 mehes and apt to be 
untimelj 

Population 

'Ihe peipulatiein of tin* Pie'sideney m 
1011 w'as 11,402,000 and that of the >iative 
States was 4,811,000 llmdiis aceount toi 
89 per cent, Mahomedans foi (>, Gliiistiaiis ten 
3, and Animists foi 2 'Ihe vast inajontv of the 
population is of Dravieiian laec, anel the prin- 
cipal Diavidian languages, Tamil and Tclugu, 
arc spokem by 15 and 14 million pcrseins, respec- 
tively Of eveiv 1,000 pc'eiple, 407 spesik 'I'amil, 
377 speak 'Te’lugu, 74 Mala>alam, .‘>7 Ganare'se 
and 23 Hindustani It is icunarkable that of 
the 41 mdhons of population all but quaiter of 
a million belong to it by biith 

Agriculture. 

About 08 ix'r eent of the population is 
oeeupied in Agncultiiie About 49 pei eent 
having a elireet interest as land-owncis or 
tenant ^ About 86 per eent ot tiie eulti- 
vated aere is unucr food crops, the pnneipal 
being rie-e (lO 7 million acres), cliolum or gievit 
millet (5 8 million acres), spiked milled (3 J 
million acres) anel ragi or millet (2o million 
acres) 24,023 acres are under whc'at, 3,079 
acres aie iindei bailev About 5 2 million ae re s 
are under oil seeds, ahQUt 2 7 million acres are 
unde‘r c'otton, 26,822 acicN are under tea and 
43,522 acres are under cotfee Irrigation is 
unnecessary on the West Coast but on the East 
about 30 5 pei cent of the cultivated area has 
ordinarilv to be iirigated. Irrigation works 
include 28,896 tanks, (>,164 river channels, 6,114 
spring channels, 1,301 aments, 391,659 ayakat 
wells and 215,736 supplemental wells The 
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recent progrc'ss of the application of mac hi- 
noiy to iirigatiem on a small i.alc has been 
rcmaikablo 

Industries 

Compaiative poveity m readily exploitable 
mineral we-alth and the difficulty of coal 
supply prohibit veiy Urge mdustiial deve- 
lopment m the PicMdcncv, but excellent work, 
both m lovivmg eh’eadeni mdustiies and testing 
new' ones, b i*, b< <'n done uii'ier Government 
.luspices 9’lie‘ oidv indigeMioiis art employmg 
a eonsideiable mimbei ot woikeis weavmg 
There is no system e^f K'gular registration m 
vogue, and the ligiires givem can be* regarded 
only .IS .ippioximate*, but ictnrns show a total 
of 1,2 31 tactoims driven by engines of .an aggre- 
gate H 1’ ot 33,417 Ot Ihise lactones 179 
aic cone e lin'd with cotton 
Trade 

The grand tolal ot sea-borne trade ol 
the ^ladr.is ITcsideiuy in 1913-14 was Its 
58,15,93,000 , the aviT.ige loi tlic 5 years 
ending 1910-11 vv.as Its 45,01,10,000 The 
tolal toieiga imports weie valued at lls. 
10,97,70,951 and the total foreign exports 
were valued at Hs 20,90,2 3,740 Undci 
imports articles vvliolly or partly manufactured 
.imouiited to Its 1,350 lakhs, of which cotton 
manutactiires icaclnd Ks 4,08,59,000 Under 
exjiorts ‘lavv piodiiei' and articles iiiamly 
unmanuUctnrcd ’ amounte*d to 1,137 lakhs, 
tlie most important items were seeds (lls 
5,32,89,000), lesitlier (Its 3,47,72,000), cotton 
(Its 3,08,9(),000), gram .ind pulse', eolfee and 
tea About 0,3 p(*r cent ol the tr.ide ol tin 
Preside in y was with the Jiritish Empire and 
about 42 pe'r rent witli tlie I'nited Kingdom 
The poit oi M.ieiras aeeoiinted lor 41 per cent 
ot the whole' se-a-bonie tiade' ot the Presidency 
Education 

'lh(' liter ite population niimhcis 3,130,000 in 
every 1,00(), 1 38 men and 1.3 women can 

leael and write Of eve'iy 1,000 jicrsons, 
(> arc literate in English, but tlie tot.il numbe'i 
of women litei.ite m eaiglisb is oidy 4,000 
'Fherewere in 1913-1914, tvvcnty-nme Arts 
College's live Oiie'ut.d Colb'ges, thiee Proles- 
sional Colit gos, 364 Seeonelar^ Selmols and 
26,018 Idementary Selumls lor males, feir femalis 
there W'ere tvvo Aits Ceilkgcs, 69 Se'condary 
Schools and 1, 14 3 1 le nn ntary Schools In addi- 
tion to these all ot which we're pnhlie institu- 
tions , t!n>re were* ‘3()8 adv'amed and 4,2‘22 cle- 
nnntarv juivate* institutions tor male scholars 
and 122 lor fe'inales The total mimher oj 
scholars in e'diicatioiul institutions ot all kinds 
was 1,469,945 iiKliuhiig 7,094 students in Arts 
.ukI Orient il Colleges, 986 in Iholcssional Col- 
leges, 128,157 in Secondary Schools and 
1,200,249 111 Elemental y .schools The Madras 
University produers each >eai about 600 
giaduates m Aits 

Government 

The Madras Piesidcncv is governed on 
a s\btem geneially sum ai to that 
obtaining in Uombay and Bengal At the head 
IS the (lovernor, usuallv seleetc'd from the ranks 
of British public men or of ex-Gove*rnors ot 
Colonies, with the Governor is associated an 
Executive Council of three members, two of 
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whom must luxe siivecl toi ten yr.iis umhi tho 
Crown m India, while the third, ot whom othiial 
experience m m icqmred, is m practice, but not 
of necessity, an Indian Madias adimnistia- 
tion differs, liowevcr, m some important res- 
pects from that of othei majoi Piovmces 
I’here is no inteimediate local authoiitv between 
the Collector of the District and the authoiitus 
at headquaitcrs, the Cmnmissionci being iin- I 
known m Madias Parr of the powia which ' 
would be reserved elsowheic for the Coinmis- \ 
sioner is given to ""he Collector, whose status i^ i 
rather highei m Madias than elsewhere, and I 
part IS exercised bv the Board of Bevenue j 
Rach member of the Jloard of Revinue is in fact ' 
a Commissionei ioi specific subjects thioughout I 
the Presidency This conduces to adnnnistia- ' 
tion by siicciahsts and to the maintenance of ; 
equal progiess m specific matters m every pait I 
of the Presidency, but it leaves the Coveinment 
without an official who can judge of the gcneial | 
administration of largi^ fiaits of tlu' country 
For these and otlier leasoiis the J)ecentMlisa- 1 
tion Commission has K'coinim nded that a. 
system of Commissionei ships be intioduced m I 
Madras I 

Finance i 

The revenues of the Piesideriey acioiding tc' 
the revised ( stnnates, 1012-11, amounted to 
Its 740 ,17 lakhs, derived mainly lioiri land r< v< - > 
line (Bs 148 35 laklis) and excise ( Rs 174 lakhs) 
the last flgiiic IS unprcccdenti'dlv l<irge The , 
expenclituie amounti'd to Bs 817 Ob lakhs, tin ; 
mam heads being land revenue adininistiation 
(Bs 14b 78 lakh''), education (Bs 81 07 lakhs), ! 
police (Bs 92 ()9 lakh'), “eivil woiks, civil” i 
(lls 95 63 lakhs), “ civil works, public work*^ ! 
department ” (Bs 72 40 lakhs), courts of law I 
(Rs 69 22 lakhs), medical (Bs 20 lb lakhs) 

The impression conveved hv considerable 
surpluses is misleading Madias has been living 
to a great extent on wmdtalls m the foim ot 
grants from the Govcinnn nt of India and a good 
deal of tcchnieally non-iecurring expenditure 
IS m fact recuiring The excess ot recurring 
revenue over recurring expenditure is thus i 
largely illusory. | 

Governor and President-in-Council I 

His Exccllcricv the lit lion Baron Pcnflaiid, ] 
G c 1 E . P c Tool his seat 30th October, 1012 | 

Personal Staff j 

Private Secif , C B (/Ottcrell 
MUitanf Secy , Capt C J L Allanson, bth { 
Goorka Rifles j 

Aides-de-Camp,\AQ,\\t R B Butler, lOthLancers, 
Lieut R H. V. Gavcndisli M V O Grenadier 
Guards. 

Extra Aide-de-Camp, Lieut .1 R W ^iov< 
Honorary Aides-d e-Camp, Col P J> Bud, 
V D , Comdr W B Huddleston, RIM 
Native Atde-de-Camp, Risaldar Major Malik 
Slier Bahadur 

Surgeon, Capt Hugh Stott, m B , i vi s. 
Commandant of Body Guard, Capt. C - Jarvis, 
20th Deccan Horse 

Admtdni of Body Guard, Lieut J II. Muir, 
19th Lancers * 

Members of Council • 

P. S. Aiyar Sivaswarai Aiyar, c s i , c i E 
Sir H. A. Stewart, K c v o., c s i. 

-Mr. A. G. Cardew, 0 si., I.o s 
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Additional Menibeis of Council 
Eleckd 

Dr T M A an 
Rev G Pitt< iidrigh 
B N Sarma 

M Ramachandra Bao Pantulu 
A Subba Krishna Bao Pantulu 
Pattu kc'^ava Pillai 
A Subbaravulii Beddiyai 
B V Aiyar Narasinha Aiyar 
K P, Raman Menon 
\ K. Aiyangar Bamanujachanvai. 
Ivnshnaswann Rama Aiyangar 
Iv R. Venkata Kiishna Rao Pantulu 
Diwan Bahadur VenkataswMim BamabJiadia 
^^ayudu Garii 

C V Surva Naiasiuha Raju 
K Chidainbaianafha Muclalij.ii 
Kunlmaman Jiavanai 
T Zain-ul-abidcu 8ahib Shifa-iil-Mulk 
Mimed Tambi Ghukim Muhiuddm Maiakkayar 
,1 O BobiuMUi 
Sir Hugh St( lu IT 1 
i: IT Jkuhei 

No nil noted 

F H M CorlHt 
N S BkxIk' 

L Davidson, I'SI 
L E Bmkfiy 
f H Stone 
W. tlllKls 

S B Mm I ay 
R C C Can. 

A Butterwoith 

Surg -Gen W B B.innerman, o .s i , vi D , i M s 
P Bajagopala Achaiiyai. 

IT F W Gillinan 
C R M Schmidt 

Diwan Bahadui D Swamikannu Pillai 
Haji Ismael Sait, Kh,ni Bahadur 
'r Uichmond 

Sir F J E Spring, K c I E 
P Somasundara Chettiyar 
V S Srinivasa Sastii 
A Muirhead, (' i i 
Raja Sri M M Siinln Dc vii Gain 

SECRETARll’S '10 GOVEKNMEN'I, 

Chief Sec retant to Goicrnment, A G. Cardew’, 
\ Bntt( rw orf li, i f s {Ay ) 

Biicnue, L Davidson, csi, irs 
Local and Mann ipal, Education and Legisla- 
tiie, W Fiancis, j c’ s 

Public Works (Geneial), Col W M E]h'-,RE 
Joint Set retary {Irrigation Branch), S B 
Mill ray. 

Bo\rd of REVENU i 
First Member, IV O Home, I c 9 
Seiond Member, B B Clc'gg, ICS, 

Thud Member, R C C Carr, I v S. 

Fouiih Member, A Butterworth, i c s 

MlbC’ELLA N FOr S APPOINTMENTS 
Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, etc 
\j E Buckley i c S 

Revenue Suney Department, Director, D. G 
Hatchell 

Director of Public InsUuctwn, J. H. Stone, o I E 
{Ag ) » 

Vice-Chancellor of Madras Universiiy — Justice 
Sir John Wallis. 

Registrar of Madras University, F, Dewsbury 
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Inspeclor-Qeneral of Police^ T. L. Moore, c i e 
I 0 s 

Surgeon-Qeneral, Surgeon-General W, B, 
Bannerman, 0 s i 

Accountant-General, Krishna Lai Datta, m a. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Col 11 J 
Macnamara, l M a. 

Postmaster-General, IT. C Sheridan. 

Collector of Customs, Percy Eechs, ics 

Commissioner oi Salt, Ahkari, eta , H S 
Brodie. 

Inspextor-General of Registration, C. 11. M 
Schmidt. 

President, Madias Corporation, P L Moore, 
c I E 

Director of the Kodaikanal and Madras Obser- 
vatories, J Evershcd 

Supi , Govt Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara Public Libra/ y, 
J It Henderson 

Piscicultural Expert, II C Wilson 

Persian and Hindustani Translator to Govern- 
ment, Major A R. JNctheisole, i \ 

Registrar of Co-operative Credit So/ leiies, 
L J>. Swamikannu PilJai, Biwan Bahadur 

Scuntific Officer for Planting Industries of S 
India, 11 I) Anstcad 

Consulting Architect, E M Thomas 

Presidents and Governors of Fort 


St* George in Madras. 

^\illlam Gylford .. 1(>84 

Eliliu Yale . J«87 

Nathaniel Higgiiison J692 

Thomas Pitt . 1098 

Gulston Addison . 1709 

Died at Madras, 17 0(t , 1709 
Edmund Montague (Acting) 1709 

William Eraser (Acting) 1709 

Edward llarnson 1710 

Joseph Collet 1711 

Francis Hastings (Acting) . 1727 

Nathaniel Elwick . . . 1727 

James Macrae . 1 725 

George Morton Pitt 1730 

llichard Benyon . 1735 

Nicholas Morse . 1744 

John Hlnde 

Charles Floyer . 1747 

Thomas Saunders 1750 

George Pigot . 1755 

Robert Palk . . 1 763 

Charles Bourc^Jer 1 767 

Josias DuPro . 1770 

Alexander Wynch 1771 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) 1775 

George Stratton 1776 

John Whitehill (Acting) 1777 

Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart 1778 

John Whitehill (Acung) . 1780 

Charles Smith (Acting) . . 1780 

Lord Macartney, kb . 1781 

Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, KB . . . . 1785 

Alexander Davidson (Acting) . . 1785 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K B 1786 

John Hollond (Acting) 1789 

Edward J. UoUond (Acting) . . . . 1790 
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Major-General William Medows . . . . 1790 

Sir Charles Oakcley, Bart . . . 1792 

Lord Hobart . . . . . 1794 

Major-General George Hams (Acting) . 1798 

Lord Clive . . . 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck . . 1803 

William Petrie (Aciingr) . .. 1807 

Sir George Hilaro Barlgw, Bart , K B . . 1807 

Lieut -General the Hon. John Aber- 1813 
cromby 

The Right Hon Hugh Elliot . 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munio, Bart , 1820 
K c B 

Died, 6 July, 1827 

Henry Sullivan Groeme (Acting) 1827 

Stephen Rumbold Lushington . . 1827 

Lieut -General Sir Frederick Adam, K c B 1832 
George Edward Russell (Acting) . 1837 

Lord Elphinstone, G c H , p c 1837 

Lieut -General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, K T , c B 

lleiirj Dickinson (Acting) 1848 

Major-G( ncial the Right Hon Sii 1848 
Henr\ Pottingci, Bart , G c b 
D aniel Eliott (Artmr/) ,, 1854 

7^01 d Harris 1854 

Sii Chdiles Edward Trevelyan, K c b 1859 

William Ambrose Moiehcad ,. 1860 

Sii H('nry George Ward, G c M G 1860 

Dud at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Ambrose Moreliead, ) .. 1860 

Sir William 'J'homas Denison, K 0 B. 1861 

Acting ViciTov, 180 3 to 1864 
Edward Maltby (Ailing) .. 1863 

Lord Napici ot Mcrchistoiin, K T (a) . 186C 

Acting Viceroy 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, c s i (Acting) 1872 
Lord Hobart . 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

William Rose Robinson, C s I. (Acting) . . 1875 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos . . 1875 

The Right Hon W P Adam . . 1880 

Died at Ootacainund, 24 May, 1881. 

W ilium Hudicston (Acting) . 1881 

The Right Hon M E Grant Duff . 1881 

The Right Hon Robert Bourke, p c. . 1886 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by crea- 
tion) 

John Henry Garstln, c S I. (Acting) . . 1890 

Baron Wenlock . 1391 

Sir Arthur Blibank Havelock, G 0 M G. . . 1896 

Baron Amptiiill . . 4900 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1004 

James Thomson, c S i (Acting) . . 1904 

Gabriel Stokes, c s i ( Acting) . 1906 

Hon Sir Arthur Lawlcy, kcmg.goib 1906 
Sir Thomas David Gibson-CarmichaeL 1911 
Bart., K 0 M G , G C I E (b) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April, 1912 
Sir Murray Hamraick, K S 1 , 0 i e. 1912 
(Acting) 

Rig’'t Hon. Baron Pentland, P c , Q c i k. 1912 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Barou Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 
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The Prebidency of Bengal, as constituted on 
the 1st April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darjee- 
ling, which were formerly administered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and the llajshahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Last^ m Bengal and Assam The 
area of the Presidency is 84,092 square miles, and 
it possesses a population of 46,305,042 persons , 
included within this area are the two Native 
States of Cooch Behar and Hill Tippera, winch 
are under the geneial supervision of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal The area of the British tenitory 
13 78,699 square miles Bengal comprises the 
lower valleys and deltas of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, and m the mam consists of a 
great alluvial pUin intersected m its southern 
portion by innumerable waterways In the 
north are the Himalayan mountain and sub- 
montane tracts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguii, 
and on the south-east the hills in Hill Tippera ami 
Chittagong, while on the west the Chota Nagpur 
plateau is continued by an undulating tract 
running through the western port ions of Midna- 
pur, Bankura, Burdwan and Birbhum The 
general range of the country however is verv 
low, and a great fertile plain extends southward 
from Jalpaigun to the foi ests and swamps known 
as the Sunderbans, which lie between the area of 
cultivation and the Bay of Bengal 

The People. 

Of the inhabitants of the Presidency 
24,237,238 or 52 4 per cent arc Mahomedans 
and 20,945,379 Hindus Thqso two major 
leligions embrace all but 2 4 per cent of the 
population Christians, Buddhists, and Auiraists 
combmed number a little over 1,100,000 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi and 
Urdu by four per cent The Oriya-speaking 
people number iicaily 300,000 and Naipali is the 
tongue of 89,000 persons principally residents 
in the Darjeeling and Jalpaigun districts The 
great majority of the speakers of the Munda 
languages are Santals in West and North Bengal 

Industries. 

According to the returns of the Census of 1911 
nearly 35i million persons of three-fourths of the 
population derive their support from pasture 
and agriculture, and of these 30 millions are 
cultivators, and 3J millions farm servants and 
field labourers. The jute crop has greatly 
improved the economic status of the cultivator, 
especially in Eastern Bengal, and the area under 
this fibre in 1914 is estimated at 2,872,604 acres 
Bengal Is the most important rice-producing 
area in Northern India and it is computed that 
84 per cent, of the cultivated area of the Presi- 
dency is devoted to its production;' Other 
crops include barl'^y, wheat, pulses, and oil- 
seeds, the area devoted to the last named being 
over 2 million acres. Sugar is produced Loth 
from the sugar-caue and the date palm, and 
tobacco 18 grown for local consumption in nearly 
every district of Bengal. There are over 370 
tea gardens in the Presidency with a planted 
area of 150,000 acres. 


Manufactures. 

The jute mills of Calcutta which constitute the 
princijial manufacturmg industry of the Presi- 
dency give employment to over 200,000 hands 
The total export of jute and jute manufac- 
tures in 1913-14 exceeded £ 39 millions of which 
£ 20 millions represented the raw material 
The industry has suffered from time to time from 
ovcr-production but at present is experiencing 
exceptional prosperity and new mills are being 
erected, equipped with the most modern machi- 
nery. Other principal industries arc cotton 
twist and yam, silk yam and cloth, hand-made 
cloth, sugar, molasses and paper The silk 
weaving industry is in a declining stat(3 The 
manufactiiie of tea is carried on an extensive 
scale lu Darjeeling and Jalpaigun In 1913-14 
which the maiitimo trade of Bengal reached a 
total of Its 214 85 crores 97 per cent of whith 
passed through the Poit of Calcutta The 
foreign trade amounted to Ks 174 83 crores of 
which lls 72 08 croies represented imports and 
Rs 102 75 crores exports Of the foreign trade 
39 per cent passed through Calcutta and 1 pei 
cent through Chittagong The growth of Cal- 
cutta’s cominereo has been so rapid in lecciit 
years that the maritime trade exceeds the port 
accommodation available and urgent demands 
are being advanced for extensions both by im- 
porters of foreign merchandise and oxpoiters of 
coal With the rc-adjustment of the boumlarus 
of Bengal and the craition of a now rrovince of 
Behar and Orissa the more important coal-llclas 
hav<' passed into the new Piovince 'rhe pro- 
duction of 191 i for Bengal itself, with Behar and 
Orissa, reached neaily 14 million tons 

Administration. 

The present form of Government dates from 
the 1st of April 1912, when the administrativi' 
changes aimounced by the Klng-Kmperor at 
Delhi 111 December 1911 came into operation 
A Governor was then substituted for a Lieute- 
nant-Governor, who had previously been at the 
head of the Fiovmce, and Loid Carmichael of 
Skirling assumed charge of the office The 
Governor is assisted by an Executive Council, 
two of whom are at present members of the In- 
dian Civil Service and the third an Indian The 
Civil Secretariat consists of the Chief Secretary, 
who 18 in charge of the Political Appomt- 
ment and Judicial Departments, the Revenue 
Secretary, the Financial Secretary, who also 
deals with Commercial question. The General 
Secretary who deals with questions ot 
Local Self Government and Education and tlu' 
Legislative Secretary, four Under-Secretaries 
and one Assistant Secretary The Government 
divides its time between Calcutta, Darjeeling 
and Dacca. 

Bengal is administered b ' five Commissioners 
under the Governor in Council, the divisions 
being those of the Presidency, Burdwan, 
Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong The unit of 
administration is the District Magistrate and 
Collector. As Collector ho supervises the in- 
gathering of the revenue and is the head of all 
the Departments connected with it. while as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of Criminal iustice in the dis- 
trict. The immediate superior ot the District 
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iVIagintrate IS ttif Div isional Commissioner Com- 
inissionors aie tliu channels of communication 
between the local offiieis and the Government 
In certain revenue matters they aie, m their 
turn, subject to the lioaid of Revenue m Cal- 
cutta , in other matteis tliey aie under the 
direct control of GoveriiiiK nt 

Justice 

The administration of jiistKc is (nliiislcd to 
the High (!ouit of Calcutta whieli consists of tlie 
Chief Justice who is a hcrrisld and IH imisne 
judges who an* hariistiis, civilians or \akils 
Below tin High Couit an the Dislnct and Addi- 
tional Judges, the Small (Uuse Court and Siihor- 
dinate Judges and the Muiisits Of tin sc 
officers the Distni t and Additional Judges and 
a certain number of suhordm.ite judges aie also 
endowed with the power of a Ciimmal Cemit 
while the remimdii h.ive jurisdiction m Cisil 
matters only. Criminal justice is admmistend 
by the High Couit, thi' C»)uits of Se•^slon and (he 
courts of the \aiious el.isses of magisti.itis 
On its appellate snh the High t'ouit disposes of 
appeals from the order ot a ('ourt of Session, and 
it also confirms, moditii s oi annuls sc ntciu i s 
of clc^ith i>ass('d by Sessions Cuuits Call iitta 
has tour Presidi'iicy Alagistiates, one Municijial 
Magistrate and also a number of Ifonoraiv 
Magistiates and it posses^is a Couit of Small 
Causes with mv judgi'S who dispose of casi's of 
the elass that are usuallv hcaid iti County 
Courtb in Ihigland 

Local Government 

By the Hengal Ait of LH84 whiih ngulates 
munuipal hodu s lu the lutuioi ind its sub- 
sequent ameudmiide* the powtis of Com- 
missioneisot mimic ip ilities ha\ e Incii iniu'asi d, 
and tile I'lei tl\e tiaiuhlsc has been extinded 
Munieipal (>\pendituic now comprists a laige 
number of objects, im hiding \et( iiuarv insti- 
tutions and the tiammg and c mploviui'iit of 
temaie intdical piaetilioners The Commission- 
ers also have laige powers m legaid to the wati r- 
supply and the legulation of buildings In 
Calcutta Act (III) of 1809 cieated thice co- 
ordinate municipal aiithonties, t lie Corporation, 
the General Committee, and the Chan man 
The total number of Cominissiom rs is liftv, of 
whom 25 are elected, and the remamdei appoint- 
ed by Government and by common lal bodies 
In order to impiove the iiibaniUry and congested 
areas of the city, the Calcutta Iniprovi'incut 
Trust has been created with evtensive powers 
In the mofu-.sil, District and Lcxuil Boaids 
exercise considerable power-, with regard to 
Public Works, Education and Mecln al relief and 
Union Committees have been formed which 
deal for the most part with the control of 
village roads, sanitation and watei -supply 

. inance 

As in other Provinces, the revenue is divided 
between the Local Government and the Govern- 
ment of India The Budget for 1914-15 showc^d 
an opening balance of Rs 3 04 crores, estimated 
revenue amounted to lls 6 30 crores and e\- 
penmture aggregated 7 30 croies. Of the 
closing balance of Rs 198 lakhs, Rs 169i lakhs 
was earmarked for various objects, including the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust, the new Dacca 
University, police re-organi-ation and education 


Presidency. 

Public Works 

The Public Works Department is at present 
under the charge of a Chief Engineer and 
a timporaiy Chiet Engineer wliose appoint- 
nunt has bn n sanctioned foi five years The 
redistribution ot teintoiies on 1st April 1912 
caused considerable change-, in this Department, 
and almost all the irrigation wwks in the old 
pioviuce of Bengal as well as ^wo out of the 
three Canal Hevenuc Divisions went to the new 
Brov inee of Behai and On-sa Tlii re was also a 
consideiable reduction in the staff and in thi 
miinber of Public Woiks Ciich s and Divisions 
Public buildings aie <'i cited by the Depaitmcnt 
which also eonstiiicts roads and carries out 
inisec llaneoiis iinprov ('inents lingation W'orks in 
Ihngalare umh'i tin < liargi* ot the lingation 
Department which ileals with the numerous 
waterwajs that inter st'ct the Piovmce 

Police 

The Itengal Pohc»' fou e coinposi>s the Military 
Poll! th<‘ District l^ohee, Railwav Police, 
and Rivir Police (now in coin se of foimation) 
'lJi(‘ Disiiitt Police are uiidei the control 
ot the liispectoi-Gent lal ot Polite, who is 
iisiiallv .1 Covenanted Civilian, although the 
otfiie is open to ga/ittid members of tin 
Poice Undti bun aie Dtputv Inspectors- 
Geiuial tor the Dacca laiige, the Rajshahi 
range, and tin* pK'sidency lange, and also a 
Diputv Tnspt ( toi-Geneial in ( Iiarge of tin 
CTI), the K.ulway and River Polii c Each 
d 1 st I K 1 IS m charge ot a Supeiintcmlcnt, and 
several of the mor»‘ imiiortant clistiicts havi 
an Additional Supiuintciidmit The cadie tom- 
jnisis Assistant Siipeiintinch nts, Deputy 
Supeiintendciits, Iiispictois, Sub-mspeetors, 
bead con-tabli's and eonstablis 'I'lie Rivei 
Bolito Forte, thi formation ot which lias not yet 
bien (ompleted, will b(* under the Deputy 
Inspei tor-Gi aeial vvJio has thaige of tlio C I D 
I’lii re is also a Village Police, compiisecl of 
diitfadais, and chovvkidais, who aie paid a 
monthly salary which is collected from the 
villages ot the Pamhyat The Call utta Citv 
Police IS a sepaiato foice maintained by Govern- 
ment under a Corninismonei who is respon- 
sible direct to Government The Commissionei 
has under him Deputy Commissioners, Ins- 
pectors, 8ub-Inspectors, head constables and 
constable-, and a reserve force of about lOU 
European sergeants There is a training college 
and school at Sarda, in the district of Rajshahi 
where newlv apiiointed gazetted officers, Sub- 
Inspectors and constables learn their duties 
The annual cost of the Police is iieaiiy Rs 100 
lakhs 

Medical. 

The head of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon Geueial with tin Government ot 
Bengal and Sanitation is m charge of the 
Sanitary Commissioner, both these officials 
being members of the Imlien Medical Service 
There is also a Sanitary Engineer for tin* 
Presidency In the districts the Civil Surgeons 
are responsible for medical work There are 
19 hospitals in Calcutta 9 of winch are 
supported by the Government and 348,600 
persons are treated at these institutions annually, 
of w’hom nearly 31,100 are in-patients In the 
mofiiNSil district', there are several hundred 
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liospitala and disju n^aiio", the number ol 
patients treated aimualh in the ProMiice, 
were 5J ,07,500 1 eluding 54,300 in-patieiits 

Education. 

In the Prosideruy ot Bengal education is 
imparted partly thiough (jloveinnient agency 
and partly thiough piuate bodies, assisted in 
large measuic by CoMinment giants-in-aid 
(Jovernraent maintains thre(' Aits colleges in 
Calcutta (of wh tli one is a < ollege foi 
women and om the Sanskrit Colkge) one at 
Jlooghly, one at Kiishnagai, one at Daeea, 
one at Bajshohi and one at ('hittagong 
It also maintains two training colleges loi tia- 
(hers in high schools at Cahutta and Dacca, an 
(‘iigmeering college at Sibpui and an (‘iigineeimg 
school at Dacca, a medual college, a vetcrinar\ 

( ollege, a school ot art and a comiiK'nial school 
m Calcutta and a weaMiig school at Scuampore 
it also piovides at the head cpiartcrs ot all dis- 
tricts except Buiehvan and Midnapem', and also 
at certain othiT motussil cenitie's model higli Ihi- 
glish schools toi the education of bo>s. while 
('ach fiovcinmi'iit Aits collc'ge has a collegiate 
school attached also imdei (loMTiimemt control 
In Calcutta thcie are two Model High Schools 
torbojs, both attaeiicd to l^re'sule nev Coilcgi* 
(lo\ eminent high schools toi giils exist only in 
the head-cj(uaitc is’ stations of Calcutta, Dacca, 
Mymcnsmgh and Chittagong The otheu se - 
eondaiy schools, with the (‘xceidion of a fewv 
middle schools managed eithei by Uovcinmcnt 
or by Boaids, aie under piu'ate contiol 1’he‘ 
administration of pi unary eclucatiem rests 
mainly with the distiict anel local boards, huge 
grants being giycn fiom pioviiuial revenues to 
the boards, w'hich contribute only slightly ftom 
their own funds Only m backwaid localities 
are such schools eithei emtiicly managed, or 
directly aided, by Ooyemment Apart fiom the 
institutions lefciied to above, 130 institutions 
called Ouru Tiaiiiing Schools are maintainc*d by 
the Department foi the training of vernacular 
teachers Poi the education ot Mahomc'dans, 
there aie senior madrasas at Calcutta, Dacca, 
Chittagong and llooghly, which an* managc'd by 
Govemment Then* aic also c citain Oovern- 
ment institutions for tcvhnieal and mdustrial 
education A large jiroportion of educational 
work of every stage is unclc*r the control of 
various missionaiy bodms, which are assisted by 
Government grants-in-aid 

The municipalities are reciuired to expend a 
certain proportion of their ordinal y income on 
education They are mainly resjionsible tor prim- 
ary education within then jurisdiction, but 
schools m these areas are eligible also for grants 
from Government These bodies mt intain a 
second grade Arts College and a high school at 
Midnapore, a high school at Burclwan, and a 
high school at Chittagong 

There are now m the Presidency — • 


Arts Colleges 33 

Law „ 9 

Medical „ 1 

Engineering Colleges 2 

Training Colleges 

Secondary Schools 2,317 

Primary Schools 35,186 

Special „ 3,008 

Private Institutions 2,380 


with 16,97,714 pupils in all 
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'I'he Govcinnu'nt Ediuational Budget allot- 
ment for the province foi 1914-1915 is 
B-^ 1,4'), 15,000 Of this a large proportion rc- 
piescnts the giants icccntly allotted by the Go- 
veinment of India 

The Dipartment is administered by a Direc- 
toi ot Public Instruction assisted by an Assis- 
tant Diiectoi and an Otiicer on special duty for 
woik in connection with general education, and 
by a special otticer m ccmncction with Technical 
and Industrial Education A Special Otfleer is 
slioitly to b(‘ appointed in connection with 
devc'lopmcMit ot Mahomedan education Each 
division is 111 chaigi of a Divisional Inspector 
assisted by a certain number of Additional and 
Assistant Iiisiic'ctors according to the require- 
ments ot the sc'veral divisions Similaily the 
administ native cliaigc' ot the Primary education 
ot each clistiict is m the hands of a Deputy In- 
st»ectoi assisted by Additional Dcquity and Sub- 
Inspc'ctors ot Schools, the latter class offleers 
being m some instanees helpt d by olRcers of 
humbh'r status ca Ileal Assistant Sub-Inspectors 
and Jns{)c‘cting Pandits llighew c'diication is 
contiolleal by the University (Ualeutta) estab- 
lishcMl III 18)7, administc'red by the Chancellor, 
(the Gove men General and Viceroy of India), 
the Hector (the (Jovcinor of Bengal), the Vice 
(’hancc'lloi (ajipointe d by the Government of 
India, iisinlly toi two years at a time) and 100 
tc'llows of whom 10 are ex-ojjicio, 10 arc elected 
by the Giaduatc's, 10 by the Faculties and the 
icmameler (70) aie nominated by the Ohan- 
cellen '1 his University maintains one I^aw 
Collc'ge c.illc'd the University Law Colh'go, Cal- 
cutta 'I’lie' Ihiivcisity is mainly an examining 
Univeisity, but is rapidly developing into a 
teaching Unneisity also Four University pro- 
fessorships ( Minto, Cnrmichad, Ilarding( and 
King George V) have recently been founded. 
’I’he piuuipul educational institutions are. — 

Govfrnmlnt \hts Colleges 
Pie'-idc'ncy Uolh'ge, Calcutta, Pimcipal, II 11 
James 

Daeva Ceillegc, Piincipal, W A. J Aiedibold 
Itajshahi College, Principal, Bai Iv. Banerjee 
Bahadur 

Chittagong College, Pimcipal, F C Turner. 

Sanskrit Ccdlege, Calcutta, Principal, S. C 
Acharyya 

llooghly College, Pimcipal, S P Dass. 
Knshnagar College, Principal, S C Dey. 
Bctliune College, Calcutta, Lady Principal, 
xMrs K Das 

Private Arts Collloes. 

Aided 

Scottish Churches Collc'ge, Calcutta, Principal, 
llcv. J Watt 

St Xavier’8 College, Calcutta, Prmcipal, Rev. 
Father Crohan, 

L M S College, Bhowanipore (Calcutta), 
Principal, Rev W G Biockway 
Jaganath College, Dacca, Principal, L. M. 
Chattcrji. 

Braja Mohan College, Barisal, Principal, N. L 
Mookherjee 
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Ananda Mohan College, Mymensingh, Principal 
J. C. Ghoah 

Victoria College, Comilla, Principal, Satyendra 
Nath Basu 

Wesleyan College, Bankura, Principal, Ke\ 

J. Mitchell. 

Victoria College, Narail, Principal, Gopal 
Chandra Maitra 

Hindu Academy, Daulatpur, Principal, Kama- ' 
kh>a Charan Nag ‘ 

Unaided j 

City College, Calcutta, Principal, Hirainba ; 
Chandra Maitra i 

llipon College, Calcutta, Principal, llamendra 
Sundar Trevcdi 

Baiigabasi College, Calcutta, Prmi ipal, G C Bose 

Metropolitan Institution, Calcutta, Principal 
Saradaranjan Roy 

Bisiiop’s College, Cakutta, Pancipal, Rev I 
R Gee 

Ci'ntial College, Calcutta, Pimcipal, Khudirarn 
Bnse 

C. M S. College, Calcutta, Piincipal, Rev 
W S Holland 

Diocesan College, Calcutta, Lady Piiiuipal, 
Sister Mary Victoria 

Krishna Chandra College, ffctainpiir, Piiiuipal 
Dhurmadaa Dutt 

Burdwan Raj College, Piiruipal, Hnudiaran 
Bandhyopadhyay 

Uttarpara College, Principal, Jogendra Nath 
Mitia 

Seraniporo College, Piincipal, Dr Georgi 
Howells 

Krishnath College, Beihanipoie, Piincipal, B M 
Wheeler, m a ; 

Edw'ard College, Pabna , PniKipal, Atu [ 
Chandra Sen j 

Loreto House, Calcutta, Lady PimcipaI,Mothci I 
Gonzaga j 

Municipal 

Mldnapore College, Principal, Jogendra Nath ' 
Hazra. [ 

Colleges for Proiessional Training ' 
Engineering-Government i 

Ci\il Engineering College, Sibpur, Principal 
B Heaton. 

Ter hing-Government 

David Hare Training College, Prmcipal, W. E 
Griffith. 

Dacca Traming College, Principal, E E Biss. 

Aide^ 

L. M S. Training College, Bhouaniporc 
(Calcutta), Principal, Rev W. G Brockwa> 
Medicine-Government 

Medical College, Calcutta, Principal, Lt -Col 
J. T Calvert. 

Law. 

University Law College, Calcutta, Principal 
Dr Satis Chandra Bagchi 

The Law Department attached to the Dacca 
College, Vice-Principal, Muazzam All. 


The Law Department attached to the Ripon 
College, Calcutta, Principal, Janaki Nath 
Bhattacharji 

There are also Pleadcrship classes attached 
io the Government Colleges at Dacca, Rajshahi, 
Chittagong and Kiishnagar and in the unaided 
loUege at Berhampore, the Ripon College and 
!he Metropolitan Institution Calcutta, and tlie 
Municipal College at Mldnapore 

Administration 

Governor and President in Council 
Ills Excellency The Rt Hon Thomas David, 
Baion Carmu liael of Skirling, G C l E , K c M G 
Took his scat, 1st April, 1G12 

Personal Staff 
Private Sec lelarg W R Gourlav 
Militan/ Secretan/, Major H F Baleman- 
(’hampaui, 9th Gurkhas 
'burgeon, Capt \V L Ilarndt, IMS 
iides-de-Camp, liieut IT G Vau\, Cornwall 
1 ight Infantiv , Lieut, C A Granthan, 33r(l 
() V O Light Cavalry 

[ Honorary A ides-de-Carnp Lieut -Col C M 
Piarti \D, (’onimandir E A Constable, 

! R N , Lt -Col K Glen, \ D , Ilonv Col 
C Routh , Lt -Col R S Hawkins V i) 

Pztra Aide-de-Camp, Lieut J F B Morfell 
M V o , 

Indian Aide-de-Camp, Risaldai Ismail, Khan 
Bahadur 

'^ommander of liudi/ Guard, Capt Walter Ken- 
worthy, 33id Cavalry 

idjntant of Body Guaid, Lieut 11 A Gar'ntm, 
2 1st Cavalry 

BENQiL Executive Council. 

N D Beatson Bell Took his seat, November 
1914 

P C Lyon c s i Took his seat, Ist Apiil 1912 
Hved Shamsul Hilda Took his seat, 1st April 
‘1912 

Legislative Council of Bengal 
Councillors, Ex-Officio 
Mr P C Lyon, c s I , I c b 
Vawab Syed Shams-ul-lluda 

Nominated, Officials 
I Mr C J Stevcnson-Moorc 
,, F J Monahan. 

,, J O Cumming, c i e 
,, J II Kerr, c i e. 

„ H L Stephenson, oil 
1 „ C H Bompas 
„ H F Samman 

Lt Col A, C DoLaJolyde Lotbirmre, R E 
Mr H H Green 
„ i#mod Chandra Mitra 
„ W W Horncll 
Rai Pnya Nath Mukharji Bahadur. 

Mr. C F Payne 
1 „ A H Cuming 
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H mated, Non-o^icials 

Nawab Sir Khwaja Salimullah Bahadur, G.o.l e., 

K c s I 

Mr H J. Hilary 
,, Satyendra Prasanua Smha. 

Dr. Nilratan Sarkar. 

Raja Hnshikesh Laha, 0 1 E 
Lt. Tol. R Glen 

Elected 

Mr Byorakcs Chakravarti. 

Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 

Maharaja Jagadindra Nath llav 

llajd Soshi Kanta Acharyya Chaudhuri Bahadur 

Dr Deba Prosad Sarbadhikaii 

Maulvi Muhamad Ism.ul Khan Chaudhuri 

1141,1 Radhacharan Pal Bahadur 

Mr N McLeod. 

,, F IT Stewart, 0 l E 
„ W T Grice 
,, G A Bayley 
,, A \V Or<sswell Chaplin. 

„ Golam Hoobsam Cassim Antf 
Munshi Mazharul Anwar Chaudhuii 
Maulvi Musharraf Hussain 
Maulvi Abdul Kasem Fazl-ul-Haq 
Nawab Saiyul iloosain Haidar Chaudhuri, 
Khan Bahadur 

Maharaja Ranajit Smha of Nashipur 
Rai Nalinaksha Basu Ualiadur 
Raja Mahendra Ranjan Ray Bahadur. 

Nawab Saiyid Nawab All Chaudhuri, Khan 
Bahadur 

Babu Prasanna Kumar Roy 
Babu Surendra Nath Banarji. 

Babu Surendra Nath Roy 
Babu Mohendra Nath Ray 
Rai Ilari Mihan Chandra Bahadur. 

Raja Dincndra Narayan Ray. 

Babu Upendra Lai Ray 

Secretariat 

Chief Secretary to Government, J G Gumming, 

GIB 

Secretary, Revenue Department, J H Kerr, c i E 
Secretary, General Department, H. F. Samman 
Secretary, Financial Department, H L Stephen- 
son 

Secretary, Judicial Department, E P Chapman 
Secretary to the Council and Secretary, Legulative 
Department, A. W. Watson. 

Secretary to Government, Public Works Depart- 
ment, and Chief Engineer, H H. Green. 

Under Secretary to Government, Public Works 
Department, {Irrigation Branch), Anadi Nath 
Mitra. 

Board of Revenue. 

Member, D J. Maepherson, c i E. 

SecreUiry, W. A. Marr. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, W. W. Homell- 
Pnndpdl, School of Arts, P. Brown. 


Presidency. 43 

Inspector-General of Police, R. B Hughe® 
Buller, OIB. 

Commissioner, Calcutta Police, Sir P. L 
llalhday, c i E , m.v o. 

Conservator of Forests, C, B. Muriel 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col G F. 
Harris, c T E. 

Sanitary Commusioner, Major W. W Cleraoaha. 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner for Malaria 
Research, Major A B Fry. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, E G L. Z 
Mac Gregor, I o S 

Commisswner of Excise and Salt, \ N Moherly 
Aicountant-Geneial, H G Tombins, c i e 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Col W J. 
Buchanan, c I E 

Postmaster-General, P G Rogers, r 0 h 
Inspeitor-General of Registration, P N 
Mukhai ji. 

Director of Agriculture, J R Blackwood 
Protector of Emigrants, C. Banks, M i) 

Chairman of Calcutta Corporation, ( ' F Pa> ne 
Super intern! ent, Royal Botanic Gaidens, Major 
V T Gage 

Coroner, F K Dobbin 

Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, J M 
Mitra 

LirUTENANT-GOVERNOKS OP BENUAL 


Frederick J Halliday 1854 

John P Giant . . 1869 

Get il Beadon . 1862 

William Grey . . 1867 

George Campbell . . 1871 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart , K 0 S i 1874 

The Hon Ashley Eden,C s I. . 1877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K c s i , {Offig ) 1879 

A Itivcrs Thompson, 0 s I , c i E 1882 

H A Cockerell, C S I {officiating) 1885 

Sir Steuart C Bayley, K 0 S 1 , 0 i E. 1887 

Sir Charles Alfred EUiott, K c s I . 1890 

Sir A P MacDonncll, K c S I {Offig ) 1893 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K c S i 1896 

Retired 6th April 1898 

Charles Cecil Stevens, c s i {Officiating) . 1897 

Sir John Woodburn, K o s i. . . 1898 

Died, 21st Nov 1902 

J A Bourdillon, 0 S I {Offlciatmyi . 1902 

Sir A H. Leith Fraser, K c s i . . 1903 

Lancelot Hare, 0 s i , 0 I E. {Offig ) . 1906 

F. A. Slacke {Officiating) . . . 1906 

Sir E N. Baker, K 0 s I . . . . 1908 

Retired 2l8t Sept 19^ 1. 

F. W. Duke, 0 s I {Officiating) . . . 1911 


The office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April Ist 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

Governors op the Presidency op port 
William in Bengal. 

The Rt. Hon Baron Carmichael of 1912 
Skirling, G C I B , K C.M.G. 
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The United 

The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh he 
in practically the centre of Uppei India They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the south and south- 
east by Bengal, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor District of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Uwalior, Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 107,267 
square miles, to winch may bo added the area | 
of the two Native States of Tehii and Kampur, i 
both of which lie within the United Provinces, 
5,079 squaio miles and the newly-created inde- 
pendent State of Benares with an area ot 805 
miles, giving a total of 112,*Ub square miles 
The total population is 48,014,080, out of which 
Tetiri and Bampur account for 812,036 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present de^gnation in 1902, in- 
clude four distant tracts of country portions of 
the Himalayas, the sub- Himalayan tiacts (the 
ICumaon), the great Oangetic plain and poi- 
tions of the lull systems of Cential India (Bun- 
delkhand) I’lie first two of these tracts are in- 
fertile and Biippoit a very spaise population 
and the Central Indian jilateaii is almost equal 
ly infertile, tnough betti'r po[)ulated 'I'li'^ soil 
of the Gangetic plain, howi'ver, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the dc'nsity of popu- 
lation rises from 512 poisons per squaie mile 
iQ the west, to 549 m th(‘ cenOre and 718 m th(‘ 
east, which gives the ProMiices as a whole a 
greater population pressure on tin* soil than 
any other Provmces m Indu In the south 
there arc low rocky hills, bioken spins of tlu‘ 
Vindhyan mountains, co\cied with stunted 
trees and jungle, and m the North the lowi'r 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 
forest, affording excellent big and binall game 
shootmg, and rising beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until is reach- 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the gieatci 
part of the provmces (onsists of level plain, 
teeming with highly-tulti vat ed fields and uatci- 
ed by four rivers — the Canges, Jumna, Cogia 
and the Gumti 

The People 

The population is mainly Hindu, 85 pei cent, 
tanking as such whilst Mahomedaiis numbei 14 
percent , tin* total of all other religions being 
less than 0 6 I'er cent, composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians), Jains, Aryas and Sikhs, 
the Aiyas are the followers of the Arya 
Saraaj sect, which obtains widely m the 
Punjab and has extended its infiuence to the 
United Provinces The three main ph^sual 
types are Dravidian, Ai\aTi and Mongoloid, 
the latter being confli id to the Himalayan and 
sub-Himalayan distncts and the former to South 
Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, whilst the high-caste 
Aryans frequent the western Districts of the 
Provmce Most of the people, however, show 
a mixed Arya-Dravidian origin Three lan- 
guages are spoken by the great majority of the 
people m the plains — Western Hindi, Eastern 
Hindi and Behari , Urdu, or Hindustani, is a 
dialect of Western Hindi, though it contains a 
large admixture of Persian and Arabic words, 
which makes it a Ixngm franca 


Provinces. 

Industries. 

The pimcipal industry is agiiculturc, which 
supports no less than 71*7 of the population 
The soils of the Provmces tall into three 
gioups , the valley soils ot the Himal- 
ayas, the mam alluvium and the Cential Indian 
alluvium, the thief ehaiacteristi'^ soil ot the 
Central Indian alluvium is tne black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though hcic also there an 
light loams and gravel The Himalayan soiD 
aie of local oiigm and Nary with th(‘ nature ot 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the mam alluvium soils aie sand, claN 
and loam, the loam b< ing, natuially, the most 
productive The soil genet ally \ields excellent 
tiops ot nee, millet, maize, linseed, cotton, wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses, bailcvand poppy, rice being 
grown mostly m low-l>mg, heavy clays 
I’he greater part ot the Piovmces is highlv 
cultivated, the ram fall varies from 50 to 60 
imms in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Be- 
nares and Goraklipur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division rec(iv(‘s about 25 to 30 inches annu- 
ally onlv Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Dnision, m the past, but 
improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) liavc' enabled a complete 
recoNeiv to be made and the agricultural pro- 
speiity of the ProNinc c s is now high, though 
it varic's with the ramtall The great scourge 
has been, and is, that of plague, which hampers 
the agiiculturist seseiely, and in the Terai, 
malaria still c'xacts a iaige toll. Land is 
held mostly on the notwaii tenuie in Bundel- 
khand and Kiimaon, on zemmdaii tenure in 
Agra and taluqdan tcmiiie m Oudh The princi- 
pal land owners m Oudh aie the Taluqdars 
some of whom own veiy large estates The 
area held in talmplan tenuie amounts to 51 
per cent ot the total area in Oudh 

Manufactures 

The Piovmces arc not rich in minerals 
CcmI exists m Southern Mirzapur, iron 
and copper arc* found in the Himalayan 
Districts, and there' were' mines of impoitance 
theie formerly, but meieased difiieult> of woik- 
mg them as veins became exhausted resulted 
m the closuie of most of them Gold is found 
111 minute quantities by washing in some of th(‘ 
rivers m the Hills Limestone is found m the 
Himalayas and stone is largely quarried in the 
Mirzapur District Cotton is ginned and spun 
throughout the provinces, as a home industry, 

I and weaving, by means of hand-looms, is earned 
on m most distiicts In 1901 nearly a million 
persons w^re dependent on weaving, 140,000 on 
spinning and 136,000 on cleaning, pressing, and 
ginmng, but during the last decade these 
industries have been on the decrease The 
largest industry is m Azamgarh district, where 
there are 130,000 looms Silk spinning is con- 
fined almost entirely to the district of Benares, 
where the famous Kinkob brocade is made Em- 
broidery IS manufactured in Lucknow, where the 
noted chikan work of silk on cotton or muslin, 
IS produced, and m Benares, where gold and 
silver work on velvet silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains The glass industry is important in 
some districts, Benares and Moradabad are 
noted for their lacquered brass Nvork, porcelain 
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H manufactiir d at Ohazipur, and otlur indus- 
tries are those of paper-makiiif? (Lucknow) dye- 
ing, leather- work fue\\oiks The chief 

centre of European and Indian indubtry is Cawn- 
pore, which, situated m most ad\antageous 
position on the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen, jute and other mills, which have 
a large and ever irureasmg output (the woolhm 
mill IS the Lirgest in India) There are cotton 
factories at Ahgaih (famous for its lo(ks) Meerut 
and Bareillv , Mii/apur (whuh pioduies also 
excellent carpds), llaidoi and Ilathias have 
cotton mills Excellent tiirniture is made at 
Bareilly, at Allahabad theie aie stone works, 
at Eosa there is a vciy laigc English distillery, 
with patent still, and the provinces can claim 
SIX blew Cl ICS, with an out-turn of oyer a mil- 
lion gallons 

The largest tradi' centres arc Oawnporc, 
\llahabad,Mir/apui, Ihaiaies, Lucknow, Mcciut, 
4.1igarh, Ilathias, Muttra, Agra, Fatukliabad, 
Moiadabad, Chandansi, lUrcillv, Saharanpui, 
Muzufainagar, Ghaziab.id, Khiiija, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Tilibhit and Shalijahanpui 

Administration. 

The Proyinccs are admimsteK d by a 
Lleutenant-Goycinoi, who is generally chosen 
from among the members of the Indian 
Ciyil Service who hayc servc'd in the Eioyince 
The medium for the transaction of public busi- 
ness IS the Scciclaiiat, the Staff of which con- 
sists of flye Sceulaties and five Under-Sec rc - 
lanes The Chief Sc'crelaiv is in charge of tlie 
Revenue, Apiiointment, General Adininistra- 
tiOTi, Political and Eoic'^t Departments , .inothei 
Secretary attends to the xMc'dical, Judicial, 
Police, Educational and Sanitation Dcpait- 
ments , whilst a third looks to the local Self- 
Goyernment, Emancial, Municipal, Miscel- 
laneous and Sc'iiaratc Rcyenuo Dc'partmcmts 
The othei two Secretaries belong to the Public 
Works Department, and are also (Tiief Engi- 
neers, one of whom dc'als with Irrigation, and 
the other with Roads and Buildings Goyein- 
ment spends the cold weatliei, October to A pul, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly m Lucknow, 
the Secretariat moyes between these two places 
The Lieutenant-Goyernor and the Secrcdariat 
spend the hot weather in jMaini Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Lieutenant -Govci nor tours 
the plains, as he docs also m the cold wc*ather 
The Board of lleycmuc is the highest court of 
appeal m reyemie and rent erases, and it has im- 
portant executiye duties, being the chicd rcyenue 
authority in the Proyinces Theie aic forty- 
eight British districts, thiity-six in Agra and 
twelye in Oudh, ayerage area 2 000 ,quare miles 
and ayerage poiiiilation a mil hop Each Dis- 
trict IS in charge of a Distiict OfRcei, teimcd a 
CJoUector and Magistrate in Agra and a Deputj 
Commissioner and Magistrate in Oudh and 
Kumaoii, who is an Indian Ciyihan The Dis- 
tricts are grouped togethc'r in Diyisions under 
a Commissioner TTierc are nine Dmsions, 
haymg an ayerage area of nearly 12,000 sauare 
miles and a population of from 5 to 6 millions 
The District arc sub-divided into tatsils, of 
which there arc 217, with an ayerage area of 
600 square miles and a population of 220,000 
Each Tahsil is in charge of a TnhsiMar, who is 
responsible for the collection of reyenue, and 
also exercises judicial powers Tahavls are di- 
vided nto parganas which arc units of impor- 


tance 111 the settlemiuit of land reyenue Sub- 
ordinati* to the Tahsildars are kanungog, or 
whom theie are, on an average, three to a tahgil 
These offltials superyise the work of the 
patu'fing, oi yillagc ar countants, cheek then 
papers and form a link direct between the yil- 
l.iger^^ and Goyeinment For judicial purposes 
(icyenuc and criminal), the District Officer as- 
sigiii, a subdivision, consisting of one or moie 
tuhsds, as the ease nuy be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be eov (‘minted ciyihans, (.Toint 
<ind Assistant Magistiates and (’ollc'ctors) oi 
iiK'Hibers of the Proymcial Seiviee (Deputy 
(’olh ( tors and Magisi r.ites) The Commissioner 
of the Bareillv and Kumaon Divisions are Politi- 
cal Agents for the Natiye Stat(‘s of Rarnpur and 
T’ehri k spec t iv elv'^ and the Commissioner of 
lienaies ib the Political Agent for Ihmares State 

Justice. 

Ju-.tuM* IS administered by the High 
(’ourt in the Pioyinee of Agia, and the 
Court of the Juduial Commissioner, in Oudh, 
which aie tlie final appi'llate authoiitii's m both 
(.iiminal and civil case's The former, whieli 
consists of a Chief Justice and five puisne Judge's 
two of whom aie Indians, sits at AlLihabad 
and the latter, repicsentc'd by a Judicial Coinims- 
sioner and two Additional Commissioners, onc' 
of whom IS an Indian, sits always in Lucknow' 
There <irc twenty-seven District and Additional 
District Judges, (Indian Civilians) twcnty-oin' 
in Agia and six in Oudh, who have both ori- 
ginal and ajipeilate jurisdic tion in civil and crimi- 
nal case's, and occasional appe'llato jurisdiction in 
lant case's, but Distiiet Othcc'rs and tlieir assis- 
tants, includTig I'ahhildars, preside in both 
( iiimnal and lent and levemue courts, ind dispose 
of a good eh'al of the vvoik In Kumaon, tlie 
Commissioner is a High Court Judge m Civil 
ease's, anel a District Judge in Ciiminal cases 
In the larger Cantonments, the Cantonment 
Magistrates have limited powers as Judges of 
a Small Cause Couit There are also Subor- 
d'liate Judges, Judges of Small Cause Courts 
and Miinsifts, who dispobC of a large number 
of small civil suits, be'ing spi'cially empe^wered, 
in some cases, to clecide suits up to Rs 2,000, 
but gc'neially they take cases up to Rs 1,000 
whilst Subordinate Judges he'ar cases up to 
Rs 5,000 Appeals from Munsifs and Suboi- 
dinate Judges go to the Distnefc Judges 
Small Cause Court Judges try suits to the 
value of Rs 500 There are also Honorarv 
Mansifs, limited to Rs 200 suits, and village 
Munsifs, whose jurisdiction is ^xed at Rs 20 

Local Government. 

Local Government is exercised by means of 
District and Municipal Boards, the former 
levying local rates on land-owners , the 
latter deriving its revenue from octroi 
and other forms < “ taxation The aim 
IS to abolish octroi, because it interferes 
with through trade Eighty-flve Municipali- 
ties possess the privilege of electing their own 
members and some of them have non-offlcial 
Chairman They are generally composed of 
nominated and elected members, with an official 
Chairman, who guides them in their duties 
They deal with questions of sanitation, com- 
mun'cation. lighting, town improvement, roads, 
water supply, drainage and education Grants 
are made to Boards by Gov'emments m some 
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cases for special purposes fiom general reve- 
nues There is a tendency in the Provinces to 
give local self-government a wider extension 
by means of an increase in the number of boards 
uith no?i‘ 0 £Bcial Chairmen and recently this 
piivilege has been extended to fifteen Muni- 
cipalit’es. Small towns, termed Act XX towns 
also enjoy some measure of local self-govern- 
ment and it is under consideration to extend 
the principle here, too. 

Finance. 

The Financial history of the Province 
has not been a happy one, inadequate 
htttlements, t?, contracts between the Gov- 
( inment of India and the local Government, and 
the severe famine in 1896 having caused Provin- 
t lal bankruptcy, which for a long time neeessita- 
t<d rigid economy in order to accumulate re- 
s( rves which could be spent on productive works 
Jlecently liberal Imperial assignmimts hav e been 
made by the Government of India and the 
tinancial prospects aic accordingly much brigh- 
t< r, giving hopes that ambitious schemes of 
T<form will be able to be earned into eltcct 
The local Government gets 3-8 only ot the land 
revenue. The Provincial Budget for 1914-15 
vhows an oiiening balance of 182 lakhs, revenue 
659 lakhs, and expenditure 731 lakhs, and a 
(losing balance of 110 lakhs 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is dnuh'd 
nto the Hoads and Buildings branch 
and the Irrigation branch, each of which 
is administered by a Chief Engineer, who is 
also a Secretary to Govemmimt The Provin- 
ces are divided into three circles and ten divi- 
sions for the administration of roads and build- 
ings, and into four circles and twenty divisions 
for irrigation purposes Each circle is in charge 
of a Supermtending Engineer, and each divi- 
sion is m charge of an Executive Engineer 
The whole of the iriigation works constructed 
01 mamtamed by Government are in charge 
of the Department, nearly all metalled roads, 
and also bridges on second-class roads, and gcnei- 
ally, all works costing more than lls 1,000, ex- 
cept in Municipalities. The most important 
irrigation works withm the last twenty years 
have been the construction of the Betwa Canal, 
the Fatchpur branch of the Lower Ganges 
Canal, the Mat branch of the main Ganges Canal, 
improvements in the Kohilkhand and Terai 
Canals and extensive drainage operations in 
tlie Doab districts of the Meerut and Agra divi- 
sion. Important irrigation extension works arc 
now being cons Jered The budget for irri- 
gation and other public works for the present 
>ear is 140 lakhs. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into District 
and Railway Police and is administered 
by an Inspector-General, with five Deputies, one 
of whom IS m charge of Kailwavs, and two 
Assistants, forty-nine District Superintendents, 
two Railway Supermtendents, and thirty As- 
sistant Superintendents. There is a Police 
Training School at Moradabad There is a 
local C. I. D. forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector General, 
with an assistant. There is an armed police, 
specially recruited, and armed with the Martini 
RijQe. The present cost of the force is 124 lakhs. 


The administiation of the Jail department is 
in charge of an Inspector-Gcnen . of Prisons, 
who IS a member of the Indian Medical Service 

Education 

Education is in part wholly State-main- 
tamed , and partly by means of grants-in-aid 
There is a State University at Allahabad, 
a Government Sanskrit College at Benares, 
whilst Arabic and Persian are taught in special 
classes at the Muir College, AJahabad, which 
also has a special science side, which ot late 
has been greatly extended, and there is a Gov- 
ernment Engineering College at Roorkce (Thom- 
ason College) There are aided Colleges in 
Lucknow (Canning College), (Ileid ChrLstian 
College), and (Isabella Thoburn College), Agra 
(St j olm’s), Aligarh (the Mahomedan Oriental 
College), Gorakpur, Cawnporo and Meerut, 
and an unaided College at Benares, the Central 
Hindu Colh'ge In l^ucknow there is the Marti- 
mcre school, an cntiredy independent institu- 
tion, for European and Anglo-Indian children, 
and tliere is a Giils’ Martiniere connected with 
it, wiiilst in the ITill-Stations, Naini-Tal and 
Mussoorie, there are many fxcellent piivate 
scholastic institutions for European boys and 
girls, which are attended by students from all 
over India Government maintain Trammg 
Ci^llcges, for teachers in Lucknow and Allaha- 
bad, an Art Crafts and an Industrial School 
m Lucknow, and an Agricultuial College at 
Cawnpore Public Schools arc almost entirely 
maintained by the District and Municipal Boards 
and primary education is almost entirely in 
their hands Primary and female education 
arc in a veiy backward condition and a Com- 
raitce has recently been sitting at Xaini Tal to 
suggest a remedy Technical education is 
bemg pushed forward and there is a proposal 
to cstabhsli a Technological Institute m Cawn- 
port At the close of 1912 there were 1689 
urban schools, attended by 103,138 scholars 
and 10,003 rural schools attended by 482,355 
scholars, and the number of secondary schools 
for Indian boys was 545, viz, Anglo- Vernacular 
High Schools 102 with 42,611 scholars, Vernacu- 
lar Middle Schools 375 with 45,378 scholars and 
English Middle Schools 68 with 10,284 scho- 
lars The amount budgetted for education 
this year is 79 lakhs 

Higher education is controlled by the Allaha- 
bad University (constd m 1887) which consists 
of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and seventy- 
five ordinary and four ex-officio Fellows, of 
whom some are elected by the Senate or by 
registered graduates and the Faculties, and 
the remainder nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, (U his capacity of Chancellor The 
Faculties are those of Art, Science, Law and 
Medicine, and the University possesses an 
important Law School It is proposed to es- 
tablish a Mahomedan University at Aligarh 
and a Hindu University at Benares, identify- 
ing the MAO College with the former and 
the Central Hindu College with the latter. 

The principal educational institutions are : — 

The Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College, 
Aligarh — Principal, J H. Towle. 

The Central Hindu College, Benares — Prmcl- 
pal, P. B Adhikari, offg, 

St. John’s College, Agra — ^Principal, Rev. 
A. W. Davies 
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Muir Colic, c, Allahabad — Prmcipal, S. G 
Jennings 

Queen's College, Benares — Principal, A Venis 
Canning College, Lucknow — Principal, M. B 
Cameron 

Agra College — Principal, T Cuthbertson 
Jones. 

Reid Christian College, Lucknow — Principal, 
Rev. T C Badley 

Meerut College — Pnncipal, William Jcsse 
Woodstock Colh'gp, MuShOOiie, — Principal, 
Rev H M Andrews 

Baicilly College — PiUKipal, J IT Aldeison 
Chiistiaii College, Allahabad — Piincipal, Rev 
CAR Jauviei 

ChiLst Church College, Cawnpoit^ — Pimcipal, 
Rev M S Douglas 

Isabella Thobuin College, Lucknow — Piinci- 
I)al, Miss Robinson 

Thomason Colhge, Rooikee — Principal, Li- 
Col E II (le Veie Atkinson j 

King George’s ^’edical College, Lucknow — j 
Principal, Colonel Sdby, IMS 

Medical. 

The Medical Depaitinent is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
A Civil Suigcoii IS in charge and is 
responsible for the medical work of each dis- 
trict, and in a few of the largei stations he has 
an assistant In two stations (Raiukhct and 
Alrnora) Medical Oftieers in military employ 
Hold collateral civil charge There are eighty- 
three Assistant Suigeons in charge of impoit- 
ant dispensaries and a laige number of Indian 
hospital assistants Lady doctors and female 
liospital assistants visit purda nashin W'omcn 
m their own homes and much good woik is 
done m this manner 

The best equipped hospitals, for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra and 
the Balrampur Hospital at Lucknow The 
Ramsay Hospital for Europeans at Naim Tal is 
a first class institution and there aie also the 
Lady Duflenn Hospitals King George’s Medical 
College and the hospital in connexion with it 
have been opened recently in Lucknow 
The College is one of the best equipped in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors) and the hospital is the first m the 
Provinces There is an X-Ray Institute at 
Dehra Dun, where valuable research work has 
been carried out and the Pasteur Institute at Ka- 
sauli take cases from all parts of India, and 
there are sanatoria for British soluiers in the 
Hdls 

Administration. 

hievUnant-Governor, Sir J S Meston, K o s i , 
Assumed charge of office, 16th Septemberl912. 
Private Secretary, Capt C. A. Watson Smyth 
(1st Brahmans) 

Aide-de-Camp, Capt G C S Black (8th Raj- 
puts). 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp, Lieut -Col P H. 
Clutterbuck, Lieut -Col J H. E Beer, c I E , 

V I) , Lieut -Col J Walker, v d , Hony Capt 
Subadar Major Kanhai Prasad Dube. Risaldar 
Major Qudrat Khan Bahadur 


Lkoislativl Council of the 
Lieutenant-Governor 
President, The Lieutenant-Governor 
Vice-President, J 31 Iloiras, c s i 
Memheis 

H H Nawab Sir 3riihammad Hamid Ali, Khan 
Bahadur, o c I E , Q c v o , M ah of Rainpui 
Kunwar Aditya N Singli, of Benaies 
J S Campbell, C s I , c i E 
Raja Sii 3Iuhammad 'rasadduk Rasul Khan, 

K c s I 

Xiwab Mumtaz-ud-daula Sir Muhammad F 
All Khan, K c I E , K C V o , i’ s I , of Paliasu 
\ W Pun 
A L Saunders, c s I. 

R Burn 

R.u Nathi 3Ial Bahadur, c i r 
Narsiugh Pi isad 
S P O'Donnell 
C H Hutton 
W G Wood 

Col C C Manifold, c B , I M s 

Lieut -Col C Mactdggait, c I F , i m s 

C F do la Fos^e 

D M Stiaight 

H R C Hadey 

H C F(iard 

F Mackinnon 

Dr T('j Baliadiir Sapru 

Chaudri Maharaj Singh 

Raja F X S RiUi. 

Mahadeo Prasad 
Dr Siindar Lai, 0 I E. 

Saiyid Muhammad Abdur Rauf 
Shankar Sahai Sahib. 

Balak Ram 

Raja Kushalpal Singh 

Brij Nandan Prasad. 

31oti Lai Nehru 
Gopal Prasad 

Maharaja Sir Blugwati Prasad Singh, K.OJ.B, 
of Balrampur. 

3Ioti Chand. 

Khwaja Ghulam-us-Saqlaiu. 

Saiyid llaza Ah 
Shaikh Shahid Hosam. 

Asghar All Khan 
H Ledgard 
Bishambhar NatR 
Sukbir Singh 
O R Lyle. 

H V Lovett. 

Raja Ramlal Singh, c.i E , of Kurri-Sudanll. 
Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary to Government, R Burn. 

Financial Secretary to Government, A. W Pirn. 
Judicial ,, „ S P. O’Donnell ' 
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The United Provinces, 


'secretary U> Guie/nnimt, Pnhhc WorJcb Depi 
(JhiUdings d Roads, d Railaai/s), W U Wood 

(’ SI 

Sfcietanj to Goveinmrnt, Public Dept 

{Irrmtwn), C IT Ifuttoii 
Registrars, h' V j J.owo, A (Tiaiit, W J Sumiiui- 
y C llichard^on 

BOARD OF JdAFNUJ' 

Members, J AT ITolni, v s I 
f S Caiiipboll, r s I , 0 I I 
Secretary, J E Goudg( 

AIISCKLLANT 01 S APPOlNTMr NJ’S 
Opium Agent, Ghazipur, C Fi Wild 
Direitnr of Land Recoids and Aanndtute, IT IT 
C UaikA 

Director of Public Irish action, (' F dc I.i Fos'=;o 
Inspector-General of Polue, 1) AI Stiaijj:ht 
Inspeitor-General of Civd Ilospitah, Col C C 
Manifold, i m s 

Sanitary Commissioner, Tiidit-Col S A IJaiiis'- 
I M s 

Inspector-General of Registiation, AV Haw 
Gommissionei of Excise, F \ II Way 
Aecountant-Geneial, J If Gialiain 
Inspector-General of Piisons, Lt (’ol C Mai 
taj^gart, (’ i e , i m s 
Postmaster-Gene) al, C J II Hogg 
Chemical A naltjset and Hade) lologist, ])i 1! 

Hankin 

Lieutenant-Governors ot the Xoimi 
Western Provincis 

SirC T M(t(alfo, Halt ,0 CB 1830 

The Bight Hon the GoMMiior-G* noial 1838 
in the North-Wcstcin Piovmces (Loid 
Auckland) 

C Bobertson 1840 


The Bight Hon the Govcinor-Gi'neral 1842 
in the North-WoMoiu Province (Lord 


Elleiiborough) 

SirG B Clerk, KCB 1843 

.Tames Thomson Died at Baredly 1843 

A W' Begbie, In cluogc ]85’3 

1 H Cohin Dital at Agra 1853 

I'i A \ioM\o, In (harge 1857 


Colonel JI Fiasir, CB, Chief 'Vn.mis- 1857 
sioiKi, X -\\ PioMnces 

The Bight Hon the Goverrior-Geneial 1858 
adniinisteiing the JS -W Provinces 


(Viscount Canning) 

Sir G F Edmoristone 1859 

B Money, /w 1863 

'The Hon Edmund Drummond 186 3 

sii William Muir, K o s i 1868 

Sir .Tohn Stiachey, k c s i 1874 

Sii George Coupi r. Bait , (y n 1870 


Lieutenant-Governors of the Aorth- 

WA.&rERN PR0\IN(’I S \N1) CHIIH (AIMMIS- 

sioners of Oudh 

Sir (Jeorge (^mjier, liait, c b k (' s l 1877 


Sii Alfied Com^ns Lvall, K c B 1882 

Sir AiickUiid Colvm, K {mi g , c 1 1 : 1887 

Sir Chas H T Ciosthwaite, K (’ s i 1892 

Alan Cadcll {OfflrialDiq) 1895 

Sir Antony P MacDonnell, K 0 s I {a) 1895 

Sii J J D La Toucln\ k (' R I 1901 

(rt) Afterwards (by cioation) J3aiou MacDoniKll 
LIEUTENVNT-GoAERNORS of the UNITIyD 
Provincis of agua and oudh 
Si I .7 .T J> La Toiitbe, k (’ s 1 1902 

Sir J P llewett, k c s I , c I E 1907 

L A S Porter, C S I {Offiiiating) 1912 

Sir J S Aleston, k c s i 1912 
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The Punjab. 


'Ihp Punjab, oi land of the five iiveis is so 
eillcd fiorn the five iivers by which it is en- 
(.osed, namely, the Jhelum, Chonab, Pavi, 
teas and Sutlej Together with the Noith- 
W^est Fiontior Province and the Native State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which he to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
< rn coiner of the Indian Empire, and w'lth the 
I xception of tl> ^ above-mentioned pioMiice, 
compiises all of Britisli India nc^rth of Sind 
«nd Pajputana and wc'st of the inei .lumna 
Previous to Oetohc'r the Punjab witli 

Its IcHidatoiif's embraced an arc'a of no llo 
-cj^uaie miles and a population at thc‘ (\aisus 
>f 1911 of 24,187,750 (inehisivc of 28,587 tians- 
tiontier Paluchis) that is to sa^ , about one- 
thirteenth ot the aua and population of the 
Indian Empiie Put the toirnation of a sepa- 
(atc province of Ec Ihi reduced the aiea and 
population of the' Punjab by about 450 squaic 
miles and 280,000 souls n'spectivelv Ot the 
total arc'a ot the Punjab, 10,551 squaie miles 
aic 111 Native States (u in numbei) with a 
population of 4,212,704, and 2,500 squaie 
miles are tiibal tc'iiitoiy on the westtin bolder 
of Dcra Oha/i Khan distiict with a popula- 
tion of 28,587 

Physical Features 

The gic'atc'i jiait of the Puujab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching' from the 
lumna in the east to the Sulcman Kange in 
the west The noith-east is occupied by a 
sc'ction of the llimilavas and the Salt Range 
forms its noith-ivc'stern angle A tew sm.ill 
spills of the Aravalh mountain system travcise 
tfie extieine south-cMst and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi The Punjab may be dividc'd 
into five natural divisions The* Ifimalay.iu 
tiaci includc's an auvi of 22,000 squaie milc>s, 
with a scanty population living s(*,itteiecl in 
tiny mountain hamlets The Salt Range 
tiact mcliidc's the distiicts of Attock, Raw'al- 
jiindi and .Thedum and pait of Shahpur distiict 
Its physical c onflguiation is bioken and con- 
fiisc’d and the mountainous tiacts of Murice 
and Kahuta approximate closely in charactei- 
istics to the TTimalavan tract Except in the 
hills, the rainfall Kaves little margin tor piotec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown Skiiting 
the base of the hills and including the low lange 
of the Siw'alikh, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tract This tiact, sc'cure in an ample raintall, 
and traversed by strexams from the hills, com- 
prises some of the most tci*tile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost wholly 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an aiea of 
«ome 36,000 square miles with a population 
of lOJ millions East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
IS possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
rea the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material rediction 
m the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
tamme. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
c ities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison with the western Punjab 


is largely uiban The western plains covci 
an area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions The lain- 
tall m this area, heav lest in the north and 
exist and dcxicxasing towaids the w'cst and south, 
IS c'vc'iywherc so scanty that cultivation is only 
jiossible with the aid ot artificial irrigation oi 
upon the lowMving iivor-hanks left moi«t by 
the rcti exiting Hoods In this vTiy ciicum- 
stance, these tracts find their ecaieitv against 
famine, for tbcuo cniltivation is almost inde- 
pendent of lain, a failure ot which means 
nothing woise than a scarcity of gras^j So 
little lain is sufficient and absolute diought 
ocvms so seddom that tlic crops may be said 
ncvc'r to fail fiom this cause The wcstcni 
plains cuiibrac the gicxat colony arc'as on the 
Lowci C'hc'uab ami howxn Jhelum Canals which 
now c liallcMigc the title of the eastern plains 
as the' most textile, w'ealthy and pojuilous por- 
tions ot tlic piovincc Multan and Tiyallpui 
aie the hugest towns lu the western area 
Owing to its geogiajihic al position, its scanty 
lainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide* expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab pre«c‘nts gicxiter extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India The siimmei, fiom April to Sc'ptcm- 
hc'i, is seoichingly hot, ‘lucl in the winter, 
shaip hosts aie common Put the bright 
sun and invigoiating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weathcu almost 
ideal 

The People 

Of the population longhly one halt is Maho- 
mcHlan, thic c‘-eighths Jlindu and onc-eighth 
Sikh Socially the landcnl classes stand high 
and of these the Jats, numbering ncaily flv<> 
millions, arc the most impoitant Roughly 
siicxiking, one half the Jats are Mahomc3daTi, 
ouc'-third Sikh and oue-sixth Hindu In dis- 
tribution they aie ubiquitous and are equally 
diyided over the five diviMons of the piovince 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
numbei ovc'r a million and a half ’’The* ma- 
jor ity of them are Mahoinodans by lehgioii, 
about a fouith arc* Hindus and a very few 
Siklis They aie widc'ly distributed ovc^r the 
proyinee Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army The Gujars are an important 
agric ultural and pastoral tribe, chicllv found 
111 the eastern half of the province and m the 
extreme north-west In organisation they 
closely ic‘serable the Jats and a ' often absorbed 
Into that tribe 'riiere aie many minor agri- 
cultuial tribes, priestly and religious castfs 
(Piabmans, Sayads and Kiireshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading cartes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Banias) and 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakha /, and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes There are also 
vagrant and criminal tubes, and foreign ele- 
ments m the population are represented by 
the Baluchis of I)era Ghazi Khan and neigh- 
bouring districts in the west, who number 
about half a million and maintain their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mianiwali districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged m 
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fiorse-deallng, labour and trade A small 
"J'ibetan element is found in the Himalayan 
districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, bometimes called 
Lahud*, and is spoken in the north and west 
The next most important languages are We^t- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani, Urdu 
(the polished language of the towns) and otluT 
Hindi, Western Pahaii, whidi is spoken in 
the hill tracts ; and Kajasthani, the language 
of Rajputana Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman langii.igcs arc used by small 
proportions of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province, affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 50 per cent of the population It 
IS essentially a country of peasant luoprictois 
About one-sixth ot the total area m British 
districts IS Ooverninent property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to pruate owners 
But a large pait of the Government land is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under 
( ultivation without extensive irrigation Thus 
the Lower Chenah Canal iirigates nearly 
1,900,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land and the Lower Jlulum Canal d00,000 
acres, and the Lower Ban Hoab Canal when 
(omplotcd will add considerably to this total 
Large areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
aie unsuited to cultivation arc pieseived as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
8,700 square miles Of the crops giown, wheat 
IS the most important and the development 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area, whuh now occupies in an avci- 
age year over 8} millions of acres The avei- 
ago annual outturn of wheat is 3,000,000 tons, 
valued at present prices at approximately 
£20,000,000. Next in importance to wheat 
is gram, the average annual produce of which 
IS a million tons valued at £5,000 000 Other 
important staples arc barley, rice, millets, 
maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and sesamum,) 
cotton and sugarcane Cotton is grown gene- 
rally throughout the province but the ravages 
of boll-worm have alTected the popuUritv of 
the crop. The cotton grown is of the short 
stapled variety, known as ‘ Bengals ' The 
country b^ig preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable ps portion of the wealth of the 
people lies in its live-stock The latest cattle 
census gives the following figures — cattle, 
nearly 8,000,000 head buffaloes, about 850,000 , 
bovine young stock, 3,800 000, sheep, 4,500,000, 
goats, 4,250,000 Large profits are derived 
from the cattle and dairy trades and wool is 
a staple product in tl c south-west m Kulu 
and Kangra and throughout the plains gene- 
rally. The production of hides and skins is 
also an important industry 

Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre, and limestone for road- 
building being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum 
district and gold-washing is carried on in most 


of the rivers, not without remune ative resultf 
Iron and copper ores are plentiful but diffi- 
culties of carriage and the absence of fuel hav< 
hitherto prevented smelting on a large scale 
The Punjab is not a large manufacturing 
country, the total number of factories bemf, 
only, 268 of which 202 are devoted to cotton 
ginning, cleaning and pressing Cotton wea\ 
ing as a domestic industry is carried on bv 
means of hand looms m nearly every villagt* 
The Salvation Aimy has shown considcrabh 
enterprise m improving the hand-weaving 
industry Blankets and woollen lugs are also 
produced in considerable quantities and the 
carpets of Amiitsar are famous Silk-weaving 
IS also earned on and the workeis in gold, 
silver, brass, copper and earthcrnwaie are fairh 
numerous and ivory carving is carried on at 
Amritsar and Patiala. The trade of the pro- 
vince IS steadily expanding, the total internal 
tiadc being valued at 57^ crorcs of rupees 
The external trade with Afghanistan, Ladakh 
and Tibet is valued at 6j lakhs 

Administration. 

The adminit-ti alive functions of Government 
are pirformed by a Licutcnant-Gov ernoi 
appointed by the Governor-General with the 
approval of the Ciown The Lieutenant- 
Governor in practice is always a member ot 
the Indian Civil Service though military mem- 
bers of the Punjab Commission arc eligible 
for the position The Punjab Commission, 
the body winch is lesponsiblc for the Civil 
administration of the province, is recruited 
from the Indian Civil Seivice and the Provin- 
cial Civil Service Up to the date of the sepa- 
ration of the North-West Frontier Province 
fiom the Punjab, one-touith of the cadre was 
diawn from the Indian Army The business 
of Government is carried on through the usual 
Secretariat which consists of thrie Secretaries, 
designated (1) Chief, (2, Revenue and (3) Fi* 
nancial Secretaries, and thiee Under-Secre- 
taries In the Public Woiks Hepartment, 
there arc also three Secretaries (Chief Engi- 
neers), one m the Buildings and Hoads Branch 
and two m the Irrigation Branch The heads 
of the Police and Educational Departments 
arc also Under-Secrctaiies to Government 
The Governmi'nt s^iends the winter m Lahore 
and the summer (from the middle of May to 
the middle of October) in Simla The Lieute- 
nant-Governor has no Executive Council, but 
IS assisted in h'gislative business by a Legis- 
lative Council of 24 members, of whom eight 
are elected and 16 nominated by the Lieute- 
nant-Governor Of the nominated members, 
not more than ten may be officials, m addition 
there may be two nominated expert members 
Under the Licutenent-Governor, the province 
IS administered by five Comimssioncrs (for 
Ambala, Jullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 28 in number — each 
of whom 18 in charge of a distr»ct A district 
on an average contains four tahsils, each con- 
sisting of about 300 villages. The Deputy 
Commi,.3ioner is usually a Covenanted Civilian 
or military member of the Punjab Commis- 
sion, although twe Deputy Commissionershlps 
are ** listed ’* for Provincial Civil Servants 
The Deputy Commissioner has under him one 
or more Assistant Commissioners (Coven- 
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anted Civilians) and one or inoic Extra Absist- 
ait Commissi ncrs (frovmcial Civilians) In 
some cases, one or more tahsils form a sub- 
division under the charge of a sub-divisional 
oflicer who has wide powers The tahsil is 
in charge of a Tahsildar, m some cases assisted 
by one or more Naib Tahsildars The village 
IS under a Lambardar or headman and in most 
districts the villages are grouped into zails, 
mch under a zaildar The lambardars and 
zaildars are “ \ llage officers ” and not Gov- 
ernment-servants Ihe district Land lie- 
cords and Excise staff, though organised for 
special departmental purposes, is available 
tor general administrative woik The Native 
States of the province are arranged for the 
purposes of supervision into five groups, eacli 
under the charge of a Political Agent Ex- 
cept in the case of the Sikh Phulkian States! 
(Patiala, Jhind and Nabha) and Pahawalpur, 
the Political Agent is cither the neighbouimg 
Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner The 
principal heads of Depaitmcnt in the province 
are the two Financ lal Commissioners (who 
are the highest Court of lievcnue jurisdution, 
and heads of the departments of Land and 
Separate Kevenue and of Agriculture ana the 
Court of Waids), the three Chief Engineers, 
the In‘'pector-Geneial of Police, the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, the Inspeitor-Oc ne- 
lal of Prisons, the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, the Sanitary Commissioner, the 
Conservator of Forests, the Director of Agri- 
culture and Industries, the Inspector-General 
of liegistration and the Legal licmembranc er 
'rhe Accountant-General, the Postmast er- 
(fcneral, the Director of Telegraph Engineering, 
and the Agent, North-Western Railway, re- 
present Imperial Departments under the Go- 
vernment of India 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to a Chief Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in (ivil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious offences and original civil juiis- 
dictioii in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Judge and 
four puisne judges (either Civilians or barris- 
ters), a sixth additional judge whose appoint- 
ment IS <^anctioned for two years and a seventh 
and eighth additional judge whose appointment 
18 sanctioned for one year Owing to the accu- 
mulation of arrears of business a further increase 
in the permanent strength of the Court is only 
a question of time, and there is a strongly 
supported movement in the provin*.e in favour 
of raismg the Court to the status of a High 
Court. Subordinate to the Chief Court are 
the District and Sessions Judges (22 in 
number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction m a civil and sessions 
division comprising one or more districts 
They hear most of the first appeals in Civil 
suits and try sessions cases and hear criminal 
appeals from the district and first class magis- 
trates. One or two divisions have an auditional 
judge and in many districts a Subordinate Judge 
exercising unlimited civil jurisdiction, is ap- 
pointed to assist the District Judge but the 
majority of civil suits are tried in the first 
instance by Munsifs whose jurisdiction is 


limited to suits not exceeding Rs 1,000 
m value. The assistants to Deputy Com- 
missioners arc always invested with the 
powers of a Munsif, but the former prac- 
tice of investing Tahsildars with Munsif’s 
powers is being gradually discontinued At 
Lahore, Amritsar and Sinila there are Courts 
of Small Causes The Deputy Commissionci 
18 the District Magistrate and controls the 
subordinate Criminal Courts of the District 
All the assistants of the Deputy Commissiooei 
as well as the District and Subordinate Judges, 
but not the Munsifs, aie invested with magis- 
terial powers Tahsildais usually exercise 
the powers of a second class magistrate and 
Naib Tahsildais those of the third class, and 
considerable assistance is obtained from Hono- 
rary Magistrates wlio sit either singly 01 as a 
bench In districts in which the Fiontici 
Climes Regulation is m foice the Deputy Com- 
missioner on the finding ot a ('ouncil of Elders 
(Jirga) may jiass sentince up to foui yenrs’ 
imprisonment In all cases capital sentences 
leciuiro th(‘ confirmation of the (]:hicf Court 
Special Revenue Couits to decide all suits 
regarding tenant right, rents and cognate 
matters m which civil courts have no jiiiisclic- 
tion have been established under the Punjab 
Tenancy Act The Financial Commissioners 
arc the final court of appeal in revenue cases. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administiation is secured by the constitution 
of district boards exercising authority over 
a aistiut and of municipalities exercising 
authority over a city or town . A few districts 
have local boards winch exercise authority 
ovc*r a tahsil These bodies are composed of 
members cither nominated by Government 
or selected by the people and they are empower- 
ed to spend the funds at theur disposal on 
schools and dispenb<iries, vaccination, sanita- 
tion, roads and rest houses and geneial improve- 
ments The funds of district boards are de- 
rived mainly from a cess on the land revenue 
of the district supplemented by grants from 
Provincial Funds, and those of municipali- 
ties from octroi, local taxation and Govern- 
ment grants In the smaller towns which 
are known as " notified areas ”, a simpler 
form of government than the municipal sys- 
tem IS m force Where the elective principle 
18 in force as regards both district boards and 
municipalities, the public shows very little 
interest in the elections, except in a few cases 
where sectarian feeling runs high 

Finance. 

Under the present system of decentralisa- 
tion in finance, the Imperial Government dele- 
gates to the Punjab Government the control 
of expenditure on the ordinary administra- 
tive services together '^ith the whole or a cer- 
tain proportion of certain heads of revenue 
sufficient to meet those charges Of the va- 
rious heads of revenue post office, telegraphs, 
railways, opium and salt are entirely Impe- 
rial I^and revenue, stamps, excise, income- 
tax and major irrigation works are divided 
between the Imperial and Provincial Govern- 
ments in the proportion of one half to each. 
Minor irrigation works and some minor beads 
are divided in varying proportions, while the 
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revenue trom courts of 

law, jails, police and education are wholh pro- 
vincial as well as the income of district boaids 
and mnnicipalitK's The Budget for 1911-15 
shows a total revenue (iru hiding opening balaiue) 
of Its 0 44,50,000, and a total expenditure of 
Its 5,00 2'), 000, leaving a closing bal.ince ot 
R8 1,14,21,000 

Public Works 

A- was stated m the section on “ Admini''- 
tration ’ the Public Works Uipaitment is 
divided into two biamhes one tor Buildings 
and Koads and the other foi lirigation In 
the foimer branch, under the Chuf Enginci r, 
the province is divided into thiee ciicles under 
Superintending Engnu'crs and 11 divisions 
undei Execiitivi* Engineei',, while the 
King Edwaid xtreinorial at Lahoie also 
constitutfs a special division The primaiv 
object of tills blanch is the construction and 
maintenance of Impiiial and Provincial works, 
but it also assists iiiiinic ijialitu's and distint 
boaid*- 'j’he Iriigation biam h is undi i two 
Chief Enginceis, one cf whom is also (Jliu f 
Engineer ot liiigation Works in (he Eorth- 
West Frontier ITovinci' Under them aio 
uiuc Supeimtonding Erigimns in chaige of 
circles and J9 Executive Engimcis m charge 
of divisions In .iddition to the wotk ot (on- 
struction and m.iintenancc Iiiigation Ottuirs 
are lesponsible lor the asscssnunt of water 
rates leviable on litigated areas and in several 
districts where the land revenue demand is 
assessed on the lliictuating principles for the 
torinulation ot this demand on iiiigated ciops 
aa well 

Irrigation 

The canal svsterii ot the Punjab is admit- 
tedly one of the greatest a( hu'v < mcnf s ot Hri- 
tish rule 111 India. Not iiu hiding the onoi- 
mous 'J'riplc Canal proj< et now in luoeess ot 
eornphtion, the total migated ana m British 
distiicts and Native States amounts to 
S, 299, 2 53 acres The Boas is th(‘ onlv one 
ot the great iivers of the piovmce fiom which 
no can.il takes oft The Imlus juovides sup- 
plies for two laige sdies of inundation canals, 
one on nther bank 'Faking off from tin' 
Jhelum IS the Lovvei Jhelum perennial canal, 
with 150 miles of mam channel and 1,000 mill s 
of distnbutaiics and lowci down the rivci is 
a large senes of inundation canals 'J'lic Lowci 
Chenah pci cnmal i anal taki s otf from tin Chc- 
uab and comprises 427 miles of mam channel 
and branches and 2,278 milcb of branches, 
while below the junction of the Clicnab and 
Ravi rivers is a senes of inundation canals 
on both banks 'The Ravi piovides supplies 
for the Upper Ban Doab Canal, which has 
370 miles of mam line and branches and 1,571 
miles of distributaiies Some small inunda- 
tion canals and the Sidhani system with a 
length of 200 inihs also take otf fioiu the Ravi 
'Fhe Sirhind ( anal which has a mam line and 
branches of 538 miles and distributaries amount- 
ing to 3,703 miles, takes ott tiom the Sutkj, 
and theie arc twm s> stems of inundation 
canals denying their supplies fioin the Upper 
.ind Lower Sutlej respectively in addition to 
the Orcy Canals maintained on the coopera- 
tive system in the Ferozepore distiict and a vast 
'•erie-' of inundation canals m Bahawalpur 


State 'Fhe Western Jumna Canal which 
takes ott fiom the right bank of the Jumri.i 
has a main line and blanches of 377 miles and 
distnbutanes ot 1,764 miles The Triplt 
Canal inojoet is intended to carry surplus vvatii 
flora the Jin him and the Chenab to supple- 
iiumt the scanty supplies m the lowf'r reache-- 
of the Ravi and incidentally to afford irriga- 
tion to the tiacts through which the siipph 
channels pass 'The three ca..als included m 
the project aic known as the Upper Jhelum 
Uppei Chenah and Lower Ban Doab Canals 
Ot thc'se the Upper Chenab was opened 
in Apiil 1012 and tlie Lower Ban Doab in 
Apiil lOl.i and it is hoped that the Uppei 
Jhelum will bo reidy for opening hetoii 
long. The most intciestii’g feature of thi- 
great work is the level ciossirig at Balloki, 
40 mihs fiom Lahoie, vvIkk' the Upper Che- 
nab (anal bupjilv is passed across the Ravi 
into the Imwcr Ban Doab Canal The icviscd 
estimate ot the cost of the whole scheme is 
162 millionh 

Police 

The Bolicc foice is divided intoDistrut and 
Railwav Bolue 'The combined force is undci 
the (ontiol of the rrispoc toi-Oeneial, who is 

m< mh(‘r of the ga/cttid fon e .ind has undi i 
him tliK'c Di'piitv Inspoi toi'Uemuals, foi 
lh<‘ Eastmn (\rnl)ali), Cential (Lahore) and 
Westeiii (Rawalpindi) Ringes lespcctivelv 
and a fourth J)epntv^ Inspei toi-Gcncial in 
ch,irg( ot Uailvvav Boln c, Cnimnal Investi- 
gation, the Police Tr.umng School and Fingoi 
Print Bukmu at Phillaui 'Fhe Railway Po- 
lice arc divided into tw'o distncts, Ncjrthern 
and Southirn, each umlci a Siipc^rintendcnt 
The Distiut Police arc tontiolled by Supci- 
intcndcnts, each of whom is m charge of a dis- 
Intt, and h<is under him one or more Assist 
ant Superintendents 'The aistriet is divided 
into ciiclc's under c haigc of Inspc^ctois, and 
again into t lianas m charge of a Sub-Inspector 
'Flic staff of a t liana consists on an aveiage ot 
one' Sub-Inspcctor, two hexed const, iblos and 
10 constable's A seuvice ot Piovincial Police' 
otticois has also been established consisting 
of 18 Deputy Supeimtemdeuits, who are cm- 
plewed as assistants to the Superintendents 
'Fhe total })oluc foi CO ot the province exclusive 
of gazc'ttesl otticcis, consists of 1,075 officers 
ami 19,974 men, practically half of whom arc 
armed with revolvc'is and bored out rifles 
'Fhe village police or chaukidars are undei 
the contiol of the Deputy Uommissioner ol 
each district not of the Police Superintc'ndent 
'The cost of the Police Force is 58| lakhs 

Education. 

Although the Punjab is usually considered 
ruthei a backward piovmce, education has 
made great strides especially in the last ten 
yeais (Jov eminent in.iintain the Govern- 
ment College at Lahore, the Central Training 
Colh'ge at Ivahore, a 'Fiaining v^lass for Euro- 
pexin teachers at Sanawar (Simla Hills), nor- 
mal schools at the headciuaiteis ot each di- 
vision, and High Schools at the headquarters 
of each district, and the Lavvience Military 
Asylum at Sanawar for European children 
Theie are m the province nine arts colleges 
(one of them Oriental) , 6 professional col- 

leges for males and 2 for females , 101 High 
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Schools for o^s and 16 foi girh , 211 middle 
schools for lyovs and 36 for girls , 3,417 Pri- 
mary Schools for boys and 637 for girls , 31 
schools for special instruction for boys and 
25 for girK 3’he number of pupils attending 
schools of all ( lasses, is 276,000 boys and 36,400 
girls The nine arts colleges ai(' — 'Fhe 
Government, Oriental, Forman Christian, 
Dayanancl, Jslamia and Dayal Singh Colleges 
at Lahore, Ifbalsa, Amntsai , Murray, Sial- 
kot , Gordon, lla\\alpindi Piofessional edu- 
cation is r(‘presente(l by tin* Law, Mednal 
and Veterinary Colleges at Lahore, the Agri- 
cultural College at Lyallpur, the (Teiical and 
Commeidal School at Amiitsai, the Engi- 
neering School at Tlasaul, the Ma\o School 
of Art and the Railway 'redniieal School, both 
at Lahoie 3'heie are eight ludustiial Schools 
m the Province mamLimed by Municipali- 
ties or Distnet lioaicls and others maintained 
by Missionaiy bocln s, the Aiya Sainaj, itc , 
which leccive grants-in-aid The education 
of the domiciled community is providc'd lor 
by a number ot seeondaiy boarding schools 
in lull stations <ind of inimaiy schools in the 
plains The aristoeiaev ot the pro\inee is 
provided for bv the Aitchison (3uc‘fs’ Collc'ge 
for boys and the Queen Mxr\ s CoJh^ge foi 
girls, both at Lalmic' 

The Education Depaitmcmt is adnunisteied 
by the Lirectoi of Jhiblic Instiuction, who 
has undei him an Jnspeetoi of Schools m c*ach 
civil division with tw'o oi more assistants, 
a District lnsi>ector, with assistants, m each 
district, two Insfic c ticsscs of girls’ schools 
and an Inspectoi ot Euiopean sc bools Higher 
education is controlled by the Punjab Uni- 
versity (meoipoiatcd m 1S82) which has the 
Lieutenant-Go\ c'liioi as er-officio ClianccTIor, 
a Vicc-Chancc'lloi appointed by Go\c‘inmcnt 
and a Senate In addition to the* nine aits 
colleges alic'ady mentioned and the* Law and 
Medical Collc'ges at lahore, St Stephen’s 
College, Delhi, and the Hindu College, Dcdhi, 
.ind SIX exthe 1 college's ni Kashmir, Patiala, 
Bahawalpur, Kapinthala and the North-West 
Frontier Piovinec' are afliliate'el to the Punjab 
tJmvcr&ity 

Medical 

The Medical IJepartmc'nt is eontrollc'd by 
the Inspcxtor-Gencial of Civil Hospitals (a 
member of the Indian Me'dical Service) wdio 
also supervises the departments of the Chief 
Plague Medical Officer and the (Tiief Malaria 
Medical Officer Sanitation is contiolleel by 
the Sanitary Commissiemer (also a me mbe*i 
of the Indian Mc'dieal Service*) who has under 
lam a Deputy Sanitary Commissionei and is 
advised by the Sanitaiy Board, with the Sa- 
nitary Engineer as 3’ee hnical Adviser Mcdieal 
work m the districts is in charge of the Cnil 
Surgeons, of whom fouiteeii are* members of 
the Indian Medical Service and others Mili- 
tary Assistant Surgeons and unconv eiianted 
Medical Officers, chiefly Civil Assistant Sui- 
geons The Mayo Hospital at Laf'ore and 
special railway, canal and police hospitals 
aio maintained by Government, but the oidi- 
nary hospitals and dispensaries in the dis- 
tricts are maintained by municipal or district 
funds Certain private institutions such as 
the Walker Hospital at Simla and manv mis- 


sion dHpensaiies receive grant s-m-aid TJie 
Ma\o Hospital at Lahore is being greatly ex- 
tended and improved as a memorial to King 
Edward VII The total number of patients 
treated at ail hospitals and dispensaries in the 
year is over four millions, including nearlv 
75,000 in-palients A tempoiary depaitment 
to combat jilague has been oiganised undi i 
the Chief Medical Plague Officer. In tin* 
districts the Civil Suigcons are generally in 
( harge of the opeiations against plague, but 
additional officers are employed fioni tune to 
time 3'here is only one lunatic asvlum in 
the Province at Lahore, but theio aie ten lepei 
asylums The Pasteur Institute at Kasauli 
performs the functions of a piovincial labora- 
tory for the l*un]ab Vaccination is supei- 
viscd by the Sanitaiy Commissioner, but i- 
more particiilaily the conci'rn of the Deputv 
Sanitaiv Commissioner, who has under him 
a special rtaff Civil Surgeons also have a 
local staff of vaicinators undei them 

Lieutenant-Gorn no) , Sir INI F O’Dwnci, k c s i 
A^siniu'd ('haige 191 1 

PrusoNVL Sl'lI 1 

Pnrafe Seeietau/, Luut -('ol E C Bajl(\ 

C’ I 1-- , I \ 

\i<b'-(h>‘G(nnpy Ml P Stuait, 10 S 
llonoianf A ides -tie -('amp, Lieut -Col W T' 
Wiight, Honv (^apt tiopala, liisaldar Major 
Muhamud llayat Khan, Subedar Bahadir 
Gulab Singh 

Lmiisiativ h Co ONI ir 
Ibendenty 1 he Ln'iitenant-Goveinor 
Vi< e-Piesidcnt, A M Diaik, (' v o 

MiAini iis 
Nominated 

Naw'ab Sir Bahiani Khan, K (' f i 

J C Godley, i’ s r 

Sn A M Kei, J\t , c f h , vr v 0 

Mi.in Muhammad Shall, Khan Bahadur 

Siindar Singh, Majithia, Saidar Bahadur 

II J Maynaid 

K A Mant. 

V 1 1 Diack, evo 

C A Barron, v I K 

P J Fagan 

S W Graci'y 

Saidar Daljit Singh, Csj 

Khwajah Yusuf Shah, Khan Bahadur 

Naw'ab Ibrahim All Khan ot Kunjpura 

.1 P Thompson 

Col K S Maclagan, c n , i si 

Elected 

J. Currie 

Lala Kashi Ram otFerozipore 
Ram Saran Das of Lahore. 

Ilaii Chand of Multan 
Gajjaii Singh of liUdhiana 
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Baklisili Suhan Lai of Lahoie 
Malik Muhammad Amin Khan of Shatasabad 
Sir P C Chatarji. c i E 
Se^iretary, S W Oraccy 

Secretariat 

Chief Se-cretary, C A Barron, 0 l E 
Revenue Secretary, .T P Thompson. 

Financial Secretary, 11 A Mant 
Registrar, \V linrr-liryan, j s o 

Puiujc Works ]Jip\rtment 
Irrigation Bianch 

Secretaries, R E Piirvcs, ¥ E. G\v>thpr 
Raildings and Roads Branch 
Secretary, Col il S IMaclagan, c B , 0 S I 
R E 

Revenue Department 

Financial Commissioners, A If Diack, c v o, 
Sir M W Fenton, K (’ s i 
Director of Agi (culture and IndusUies AV 
S Hamilton 

Director of Land Records, Inspector (Jeni of 
Registration, and Registrar-General, B T 
Gibson 

Director of Fishenes, G C L HomcII 
Mis('ellaneous Appointments 
Director of Public Instruction, J C Godley, c.s i 
Inspector-General of Police, Lioiit -Col 11 T 
Dennys,! \ 

A. H. Close (N AY Fiouticr Province) 


Conservator of Forests, R- Aid Titos’^' 
Inspector-General of Civil Eospitalj, Col C. J 
Baraber, M v o 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lt -Col E Wilkinson. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Col G F. AY. 
Braide 

Accountant-General, A M Bnsstocke, I c S 
Postmaster-General, C 11 Harrison, i c s 
Registrar of Co-Operative C.edii Societies 
and Joint Stock Companies, A. Langley. 

Lieutenant Governors of the Punjab 


Sir John Lawience, Bart , G C B . . 1859 

Sir Robert Montgomery, K c B 1859 

Donald Friell McLeod, r B 1865 

Majoi-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 

K 0 s 1 , c B , died at Tonk, January 1871 
R H Davies, CSI . 1871 

R E Egerton, 0 S l 1877 

Sir Charles U Aitchison, K C S I , 1882 

c I E 

Ja ines Broadwood Lyall . . 1887 

Sir D(‘nnis Fitzpatrick, K C S I . 1892 

William Mackwortli Young c S i . . 1897 

Sii C M Rivaz, K c s I . 1902 

Sir 1) C J Ibbetson, K C S I , lesigned 1907 
22nd January 1908 

'P G AYalkcT, CSI, {offg ) . 1907 

Sir Louis AY Dane, K c i E , C s i 1908 

James McCrone Dome {offg) .. . 1911 

Sii AI F O’Dwyer, K c S l . . . 1913 
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Burma. 


The Province of Burma lies between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East Its area is approximately 261,890 
square miles of which 169,000 are under diicct 
British Administration and 68,000 belong to 
mdependen c” serai-indopendent Native 
States 'riie mam geographical feature of the 
country is the series of rivers and hill« running 
fan-like from North to South with fertile \ al- 
leys in between widening and flattening out 
as they approach the Delta On the West 
are the high hills of the Chin country, Manipur 
and Assam, and on the East the uplands of tlie 
Shan States On the South are the hill ranges 
of Siam The country is divided East and West 
by the Dry Zones which has most of the feaiuies 
of the highlands of India South and Noith 
of these arc the Wet Zones with a rich tropical 
vegetation The climate of the Dry Zone 
resembles that of Behar the tempcratuie in 
May rising to 116° , the climate of the Wet 
Zones lb moist but fairlv equable The mag- 
nificent rivers, the numbei of hilly ranges (Vo- 
inasl and the abundance of foiests, all combine 
to make the scenerv of Burma exceedingly 
varied and p'ctuicsquc 

The People. 

The total populations of Burma at the census 
of 1911 was 12,1 15,2 17 Of this total, 7,642,201 
are Burmans, 996,420 Shans, 919,641 Karens, 
239,953 Knchins, 306,486 Ohms, 344,123 Ara- 
kancse and 320,629 Talaings There is also 
a large alien population of Chinese 108,877 
and Indians about 600,000, while the European 
population IS 24,355 

The Burmans who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation belong to the Tibetan group and then 
language to tiie Tibeto-Chmesi* family 'I’liev 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 of 
the agriculture ot the country being in their 
hands Their chief concern is with their Odds 
and their pagodas As long as tliey arc left 
in peaceful enjoyment of these, th(‘y are ap- 
parently indifferent as tc the (xovemment of 
the country In appeaianee the Burman is 
usually somewhat short and thick-sct with 
Mongolian features TIis dress is most dis- 
tinctive and exceedingly comfortable. It con- 
sists of a silk handkerchief bound round his 
forehead, a loose jacket on his body and a long 
skirt-loongyi tied rounii his waist, reaching 
to his ankles The Burman woman, perhaps 
the most pleasing type of femininity in tlic 
Bast, lead a free and open life, playing a large 
part in the household economy Their dress 
is somewhat similar to the man’s minus the 
silk kerchief on the head and the loongyi is 
tucked in at the side instead of being tied m 
front A well dressed and well groomed Bur- 
mese lady would, for grace and neatness, chal- 
lenge comparson with any woman in the woild. 

Communications. , 

The Irrawaddy and to a less eitent the 
Ghindwin afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of saihng and steam craft. In the Delta, the 
net-work of water ways is indeed practically 


the only means of communication The Iira- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet ot 
mail cargo and ferrv boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid ri\er 
bci vice 

The Burma Eallwavs Company ha^s a length 
of 1,528 milc'=i open line The principal line'» 
arc from Bangoon to Mandalay , from Sagaing 
to Myitkvma, the most noithcrn point in the 
sv''tcm the Bangoon-Frome line, and tin 
Begu-MaDaban line whuh serves Moulmein 
on the fiiifhei bank of the Salween Bivcr An 
important blanch line runs from Tlia/i on the 
main line acro>s the Meiktila and Mying>an 
Distiiets to Myingyan Town on the Irrawaddy 
Anothei bianch goes ftom Sagaing on the Irra- 
waddy to Alon on the Clnndwin A small 
biamli on the Sagaing-MMtkyina line runs from 
Naha to Katha on the Irraw'addy A branih 
on tlie right bank of the Jirawaddy inns from 
Bassim to K\angin An important line, the 
Southi'ni Shan States Kailw'ay, is under con- 
stiuction It leaves the main line at Tha/i 
and will run due East along the uplands to 
Yawngliwe, the principal town on the rich 
valh y of the Nam Bilu 

The length of met.illed roads is 2,000 miles 
and of unmet ailed roads 10,440 'I’he num- 
ber of roads for a rii h provineo like Burma is 
(piite inadequate One of the most iiigont 
needs of the Provim e is a veiy generous rv- 
teiision of roads both im tailed and unmetalled 
Industry 

Agriculture is the main industry of the 
ProMiicc, 71 63 per cent of the population being 
engaged in it The net total cropped area was 
in 1912-13, 141 million acres The bulk of 
the crop is paddy of winch a surplus of 2,620,000 
tons was exported in 1912-13 Paddv forms 
62 per cent of the total exports of the Pro- 
vince Over 45 000 bales of cotton were 
produced 'The outturn of groundnut in 1912-13 
was 75,000 tons Sesaraum and wheat are 
al o produced. 

Forests play an impoitant part in the in- 
dustrial life of the Province The total area 
I of reserved anel unclasscd forests is 133,613 
squaie miles Wood is extracted by lessees, 
of whom the Bombay-Burma Trading Corpora- 
tion and Messrs Steel Brothers arc the principal 
In 1912-13 Government extracted 41,000 tons 
of teak, while purchasers extracted 214,000 
tons. 

A third important branch of industrj 
consists of working in mines and quarries 
m which Burma is particularly rich The 
petroleum fields are in the Dry Zone, chiefly 
at Yenangvaung in the Magwo District 
where the principal e .tractor is the Burma Oil 
Company The total output of petroleum for 
the Province in 1912-13 was 245 million gal- 
lons. In the Ruby Mines District, the Burma 
Ruby Mines Company at Mogok has lately 
undergone a favourable change , the average 
annual value of the stones produced is about 
£ 69,000. 4,995 ounces of gold was won 
by the Burma Gold Dredging Company from 
the bed of the Irrawaddy River, north of 
Myitkyma. 
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The Burma Mines Company at Badwm 111 
the Northern Shan States pioduccd 22,50.5 
tons of lead slat?, valued at Ro. 8 96 lakhs 
and 2,950 tons of silver lead ore valued at 
Rs 61,415. Tavoy and Mereui Districts pro- 
duced 8,026 cwts of Wolfiam valued at Rs 4*99 
lakhs. The Tawmaw Mines of the Myitkyina 
District produced 806 cwts. of jade, valued 
at Rs. 24,299 

The rubber industry is still in its infancy, 
only 10 plantations employ in j; moie than 
20 persons The plantations are situated in 
the Mergui, Amheist, Jlanthawaddy and 
Toungoo Districts At the Census of 1911, 
4,047 people were returned as engaged in the 
production of rubbei The total quantitv 
exported in 1913-14 was 6,831 cwts The pro- 
duction for 1915 is estimated at 1, )00,000, and 
1917 at 3,000,000 The prospcit of lubber in 
this Province is vciy promising 'VVidl managed 
estates have proved that the pioducts of rubbci 
in Burma is a success Rubber is grown on 
ground unsuitable for paddy and the an>a avail- 
able is very considerable 

Manufacturers. 

Out of a total of 307 factoiics, 165 ar(‘ 
engaged in milling rice Of the lest 88 aie 
Saw Mills At the Census of 1911, 469,743 
or only 6 6 of the total population weie 
engaged outside agiiculturc and pioduetion 

As is the case in other parts of the Indian 
Umpire, the imported and butory made at title 
H rapidly ousting the home made and indigenous 
But at Amarapura m the Mandalay District 
a revival is being made of hand silk- weaving 
Burraan wood carving is still famous and many 
artists m silver still remain, the finish of whose 
work IS sometimes very fine Bassein and 
Mandalay parasols are \vell known and much 
admired in Burma But poihaps the most 
famous of all hand-made and indigenous in- 
dustries IS the lacquci woik of Pagan with its 
(lelicate patterns m black, gicen and yellow 
traced on to a ground wmrk of red laccjucr over 
bamboo. Lacquered articles ranging from 
those of the most exquisite finish to those of 
a coarse description are produced at i*agan 
on the Irrawaddy and are sold thioughout the 
length and breadth of Burma 

Trade 

The total value of the foreign trade was 
Rs. 4,326 lakhs, imports being Rs 2,353 lakhs 
Rangoon is facile prmcevs in the tiadc of the 
Province, accounting for 82 22 per cent of 
the total, at a val,ue of Rs 4,419 lakhs. The 
net Customs duty was Rs 184 lakhs 

The most important item of merchandise 
imported into Rangoon is manufactures of 
cotton, which account for 25 per cent, of 
the total import trade These imports are 
valued at Rs 575*60 lakhs The United 
Kingdom possesses 83 pf cent, of the total 
import trade 

Administration. 

In 1897 the Province which had formerly been 
administered by a Chief Commissioner was 
raised to a iiieutenant-Goveniorship. The 
head of the Province i« therefore now the Lieut- 
enant-Governor He has a Council of fifteen 
members, one of w horn is elected by the Burma 


Chambf r of Commerce and the remaining 
fourteen are nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor Not more than six it mbers mav 
be official the rest must be non-officials and 
at least four must be selected from the Burmese 
population, one from the Indian and one from 
the Chinese community. 

Buima is divided administratively into 
Upper Buima (including the Shan States 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by +he Chiets 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Supeiintendents in the case of the Northern 
and Southein Shan States, and to the supei- 
vision ot the Commission eis of the adjoining 
Divisions in the case of the other States. The 
Civil, Ciiminal and Revinue administration 
IS vested in the Chief of the State subject to 
the rcstiictions contained in the sanad. The 
law administi'rcd is the customary law of the 
State 

The (3 hii TIiUs are adnnnistored by a Superin- 
tendent 

Undei the Lieutenant-Governor are eight 
CoTumissioneis of divisions, foin in Uppei 
and four in Lowei Burma Commissioners 
in Upper lUiima and the Commissioner 
of the Aiakan Division arc cx*officio Sessions 
Judges, but the othri thice Commissioners 
have been iclieved of all judicial work 

Under the ComniHsioneis aic 39 Deputy 
Commissioners intlinling the Police officers 
in charge of the TJill Districts of Arakan and 
the Salween District, vvho exercise the powers 
ot Deputy Commissioner Deputy Commis- 
sioners are also Di^tiict Magistrates, Collec- 
tors, and Registrars, except in Rangoon where 
there is both a District Magistrate and a Col- 
lector Suboidmate to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner arc Assistant Commissioners Extra 
As'-istant Commis'-ioncrs and township officers, 
called Myooks In the villages arc the village 
headmen^ thugyis, assisted m Lower ‘Burma 
by the Sccingaungs (luial policemen in charge 
of ten houses ) The levcniie administration 
IS eoidrollod bv a Financial Commissioner 
assisted by two Secretaiies Subordinate De- 
partments aie in chaige of a Commissioner of 
Settlements and Land Records, a Director 
of Agriculture, a Superintendent of the Civil 
Vcterinarv Department and a Registrar of 
Co-opeiative Cicdit Societies. 

Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice 18 under the control of the Chief Court 
of Lower Burma with five judge«, and of the 
Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma, with an 
Assistant Ji Jicial Commissioner Theie are 
SIX Divisional and eight District Judges There 
are also separate Provincial and Subordinate 
Judicial Services Divisional Judges are also 
Sessions Judges The Chief Court at Rangoon 
is the highest Civil Court of appeal and the 
highest court of Cnmmal appeal and revision 
In liower Burma It is also the High Court 
for the whole of Burma (includmg the Shan 
States) where European British subjects aie 
concerned It is the principal Civil and 
Criminal Court of original jurisdiction for 
Rangoon Town and hears appeals from all 
sentences of Courts and magistrate exercising 
Juiisdiction in Rangoon Town 
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In Cnmmal and Civil matters the Judicial 
CommissiomV, Uppei Jiiiima, exercises the powei 
of a High Court for appeal, reference and revi- 
sion, except in lespoct of criminal cases in which 
European British subjects are concerned 
All village headmen have limited Magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also 
invested with civil jurisdiction to a limited 
extent 

Municipalities. 

The Uangoon Munuipality is the most im- 
portant, with an iiKome ot Bs 41 bl lakhs 
and an cxpiniditure of Its 30 19 l.ikhs 'J lie 
Chairman is a mcnibc'r of the Indian Civil 
Service, of Deputy Commissioner’s lank The 
members of the Committee are elected bv waids. 

Theic are 45 minor Munuipalities ot which 
the most irapoitant aie those at Mandalay 
and Moulmcm The average incidence ot 
Municipal taxation is Its 2-6-b. 

Local Funds 

No Local Boards nor District Boauls exist 
111 Burma In then jilace m Lower Buima, 
there are District Ce>s Funds, derived mostly 
trom a 10 pci cent ccss on collections of ordi- 
nary local revenue and fiom collections fioin 
markets, femes, slaughtci houses etc The 
total receipts amount to over 30*97 lakhs 
111 Uppei Buima, thme aie Distiut Funds 
They are dciivul fiom inaikit, ferry and license 
tees and occasional grants troni Frovmcial 
levenucs The total levenuc was over 6 17 lakhs 
There are 7 Cantonment Funds, 17 Towm 
Funds and, evcluding the Itangoori Boit Trust, 
6 Port Funds 


Finance 


As m the case of all other Pioviiuis, the 
finances of Burma are based on a “ Piovincial 
Settlement” In the case of Buima, it came 
into force on the 1st April 1907 and the Gov- 
ernment of India retains in the flist place 
the entire pioOts of the commercial depait- 
raents, such as Posts and Telegraphs, and in 
the second place, all the revenue where the 
‘ locale ’ IS no guide to its true incidence, such 
as the net receipts fiom Customs, Salt and Opium. 
But as the meome tiom these sources is in- 
adequate for the purpose of meeting the cost 
the Imperial Services, special arrangements 
are made as with otlici Provinces for the divi- 
sion ot the remaining sources of revenue between 
Imperial and Provincial Funds. 

In 1910-1911, as a result of the Report of 
the Decentralisation Committee, modifications 
were introduced into the Settlem^t Biicfly, the 
Local Government, retains 5-8tns of the net 
Land Revenue instead of a half and the whole of 
the net Forest revenue The following figures 
show the gloss icvemie and expenditure for 
1912-13 — 


I uperlal , 
Provincial 
r ocal Funds 
Municipalities 
Other Funds 


Tieceipts 

Rs 

374*13 lakhs 
608 32 „ 

37*14 „ 

110 42 „ 

104*00 „ 


Btpendiiure 

Rs 

77 38 lakhs 
619*58 „ 

3?j*50 „ 

106*40 „ 

116*83 


The Imperial Government makes fixed 
assignments of approximately Rs. 49 lakhs 
to the Burma Government. 


Public Works 

This Department is administered by two 
Chief Engineers who aie also Secretaries to 
Government m the Public Works Depart- 
ment O'lierc aio Superintending Engineer'- 
(including one for Irrigation and a Sanitarv 
Fngineci) 81 FACciitive Engineers and A*-- 
sistant Enginei'rs A Coii'^ultiug Architect 
IS attached to Head Quarteis 

Theie are four Major In igat ion Works, — Man- 
dilay, Shwebo and Mon Canals, The Ye-V 
canal m the Shwebo Distiict ib under construc- 
tion 


Police. 

The Police Foicc is divided into Civil, riili- 
t iiy and Rangoon Town Police. The first 
two aie under the control of the Inspect oi- 
GeneiaJ of Police the latter is under the ordeis 
ot the Commibsioner of Police, Rangoon, an 
otliccr of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General 

Thcie aie three other Deputy Inspectors- 
OoiKial, one for the Eastern and Westein 
Jtange and one for the Military Police 

The Civil Polici' Foic(‘ numbered at the end 
ot 1912, 1,343 officers and 1 k361 men The 
strength of the Military Police on the Ist Janu- 
ary 1013 was 15,829 officers and men The 
Rangoon Town Police stand at 79 officers and 
1,PH men 

A special feature of Burma is the Militarv 
Police Its offic( IS are deputed from th< 
Indian Ainiy The lank and file aio lecruited 
fiom natives of India with a few Eachiiib 
Karens and Shans T'hc organisation i- 
Mihtaiy the foice being divided Into 
Battalions The object of the force i^ 
to suppliunent the ri'gular troops in Buima 
Their duties, apart fiom tlieir Militarv 
vvoik, is to piovidc escorts for specie, pii 
soneis, etc , and guards for Trcasuiies, JuiF 
and Courts 

Education. 

At tlic head is the Director of Public Instruc 
tion with an Assistant Director There are 
6 Inspectois of Schools belonging to the Im- 
perial and one belonging to the Provincial 
Scivice, and 7 Assistant Inspectors belonging 
to the Provincial Service The Rangoon Col- 
lege IS staffed bv a Principal and five Professor^- 
drawn from the Imperial Service Outside 
the Eduiation Department is the Educational 
Syndicate whose aim is to promote education 
throughout the Province 

Burma has no University, but it has two 
Colleges, the Rangoon College and the Baptist 
College which are affiliated to the Calcutta 
University Under Government there are — 
An Arts College, Law School, Reformatory 
School, School of Engineering, Apprentice 
School, High Schubl for Europeans, High 
School at Taunggyi for the sons of Shan Chiefs, 
6 Normal Schools, 8 Anglo-Vernacular High 
Schools, 18 Anglo- Vernacular Middle Schools, 
and 28 Vernacular Middle Schools 
A remarkable feature of education in Burma 
system of elementary education evolved, ge- 
neratfons ago, by the genius of the people 
Nearly e\ ery village has a monastery (hpoongyi- 
kyaungl ; every monastery is a village school 
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aucl every iiurman boy has, according to ms 
religion, to attend that school, shaving his 
head and for the time wearing the yellow robe 
At the hpoongyi-kyaungs the boys are taught 
to read and write and an elementary and native 
system of arithmetic The result is that there 
are very few boys in Burma who are not able 
to read and write and the literacy of Burman 
men is 412 per mille. 

Another feature of education in Burma 1 ^ 
the excellent work of the American Baptist 
Mission which has established schools in most 
of the important towns in Burma, as well as 
a College in llangoon 

Medical. j 

The control of the Medical Department is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals Under him are 41 Civil Surgeons 
'J'hero is also a Sanitaiy Commissioner, a Deputv 
Sanitary Commi-sSioner, an In'spectoi -General 
of Prisons, three whole time Superintendents 
of Prisons, a Chemical Examiner and Bai- 
teriologist and Supeiintcndcnt of the Lunatu 
Asylum 

A Civil Surgeon is In charge of each District 
while at the Summer Head Quarters ot Maymjo 
there is a special Civil Suigeon 

The total number of hospit.ils and Dispen- 
saries is 265 at the end of 1912-Jd The Bangooii 
General Ilospital is peihaps the finest in th« 
East. 

The total number of patients treated in 1911 
was 1,567,009, 

Administration. 

Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Harvey Adamson, 

Kt , K c S I , LL D , Assumed chanje, lOt/i Mmi 
1910 

Private Secretary, Capt E C. Lcntaigue. 

Aide-de-Camp, Lieut ]N^. n. Hutcheson, 1st 

Boyal Irish Jlilles. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp, Lt -Col.H. Deg. Voeux, 

0 I.E., I A , Major E J. Eoucar, v d. 

Indian Aides-de-Camp, Hony. Capt Muzaffai 
Khan, Sardar Bahadur , Subadar-Majoi 
Amar Smgh, Rax Bahadur. 

Legislative Council op the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

OjjiciaU. 

W. J Keith. 

Lt -Col E. C Townsend. 

H. Thompson. 

Non-OJJicuiL. 

Merwanjee Cowasjee. 

Lim Chin Tseng. 

Sao Mawng, c.l B. 

Miiza Abdul Hussein, Khan Bahadur. 

Maung Mye. 

Maung Fe. 


Maung Tun My at. 

B. J B Stephens 
J E Du Bern 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary, W. F Rice, C S.i. 

Revenue Secretary, W. J. Keith 
Secretary, C M Webb. 

Secretary, PWD and Chief Engineer, G. C. 
Stawell, 

Joint Secretary, PWD, D. W Aikman. 
Financial Commissioner, H, Thompson. 

Senior Registrar, E A C Walker, iso 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, H M S Matthews, c S I. 

Director of Agriculture, 11. Clayton. 

Consulting Architect, H S Morns 
Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern 
Shan Slates, G C R Stirling. 

Superintendent and Political Officer, Northern 
Shan States, H A Thornton 
Director of Public Instruction, J G Covernton. 
Inspector-General of Police, Lt -Col H Des 
\ oeus. 

Chief Conservator 0 / Forests, C G. Rogers 
Inspedor-Genoal of Civil Hospitals, Col A. O. 
Evans 

Sanitan/ Commissioner, Lt -Col C E Williams. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Col G. H. J. 
Bell 

Commissioner of Excise, Major W. R, Stone 
Chief Customs Authority, Herbert Thompson. 
Accountant-Gene) at, A IsTcwmarch, L. B Prit- 
chard {Ag ) 

Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


Lieut -Colonel A P. Phayre, 0 B. 

. . 1862 

Colonel A Fytche, 0 S i 

. ]867 

Lieut -Colonel R D Ardagh 

. 1870 

The Hon Ashley Eden, C S I. 

. 1871 

A R. Thompson, 0 S,l. 

. . 1876 

C. U. Aitchison, c s i 

. . 1878 

C B Bernard, 0 s I 

. 1880 

C H T Crosthwaite 

. 1883 

Sir C E Bernard, K c S I. 

. 1886 

C H T Crosthwaite, 0 8 I. 

. 1887 

A P. MacDonuell, C s i. (a) 

. 1889 

Alexander Mackenzie, c s l. 

. 1890 

D M Smeaton 

. . 1892 

Sir F W R Fryer, K c s i 

1895 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Mac- 
Donnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

SirF. W. R Fryer, KC.S.1 1897 

SlrH 8 Barnes, K c 8 1 , K.0.V 0. . 1903 

Sir H. T. White, K.c l.B 1905 

Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt., K o.s i.; ll.p. . . 1910 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar an^ Orissa lies between 19®-02" and 
27®“30' N. .^titude and between 82®-31' and 
88®-26 E longitude and includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
is bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal , on the east by 
Bengal , on the south by the Bay of Bengal and 
Madras; and on the west by the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh and the Central Pro- 
vinces. 

The area of the British territories which con- 
stitute the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bihar 
and Orissa is 83,181 square miles inclusive of the 
area of large rivers. In addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of petty estates which he to the 
south and south-west of the Province and which 
under the names of the Tributary States of 
Orissa and the Political States of Chota Nagpur 
are governed each by its own Chief under the 
superintendence and with the advice of the 
Commisb’oner of the nearest British Adminis- 
trative division The area of these teriitones 
18 28,648 square miles and as it is usual to in- 
clude them when .speaking of Bihar and Orissa 
the area of the whole Pi ov nice may bo stated at 
111,829 square imlea Two of the provinces 
of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bihar and 
Orissa, viz , Bihar and Orissa, consist of great 
river valleys, the third, Chota Nagpur, is a 
mountainous region which sepaiates them fiom 
the Central Indian Plateau Orissa embraecb 
the iich deltas of the Mahanadi and the neigh- 
bouring rivers and is bounded by the Bay of 
Bengal on the south-east and walled it on the 
north-west by Tributary Hill States Bihar 
lies on the north of the Province and comprises 
tne higher valleys of the Ganges from the spot 
where it issues from the territories of the Lieut- 
enant-Governor of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh Between Bihar and Orissa, 
but stretching further westward and deep into 
the hill country, lies Chota Nagpur. 

The People. 

The temporary head-quarters of Government 
are at Ranchi in Chota Nagpur, wlule the perma- 
nent Capital at Patna is under construction 
The Province has at present no hill station 

The Province has a population of 38,435,293 
persons which is very little less than that of 
France and rather more than that of the Bombay 
Presidency. The province is almost entirely 
rural, no fewer than 966 per mille of the popula- 
tion living in villages Even so with 344 persons 
per square mile, Bihar and Orissa is more 
thickly populated than Germany. There are 
only three towns which can be classed as cities 
namely, Patna, Gaya and Bhagaipur. During 
the last thirty years the population of Patna, 
the capital designate, has been steadily diim- 
nishmg. Hindus form an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the population Though the Muhamma- 
dans form less than one-tenth of the total popu- 
lation they constitute more than one-flfth of 
urban population of the provmce Animists 
account for 7 per cent These are inhabitants 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau and ^le Santal 
Patganaa. • 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, Bihar 
more e^ecially North BlbAr, being the ** Garden 


of India ” Rice is the staple crop but the spring 
crops, wheat, barley, oats and the like are o 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice in this 
Province is 17,200,000 acres or 63 per cent, of 
the cropped area of the Province. Wheat is 
grown on about 1\ million acres, barley on 
1,428,200 acres, mai/e or Indlan-coni on 

1.759.300 acres the latter being an autumn crop 
Oilseeds are an important crop, the cultivation 
having boon stimulated by the demand for them 
in Europe The exports in various khids of 
oilseeds amounted to 6,758,390 maunds valued 
at Rs 3,58,63,482 It Is estimated that 

2.021.300 acres of land are annually cropped 
with oil-seedb m the Province There is irriga- 
tion m Gaya, Champarari and Muzalfarpur dis- 
tricts in Bihar and in Balasore and Cuttack in 
Oussa The Indigo industry has been steadily 
on the decline duiing the last twenty years, the 
total areas sown having decreased from 342,000 
acies in 1896 to 109,600 acres in 1911 The 
prim ipal cause of this has been the discovery of 
the possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
cheiiucally i)rcpart‘d indigo on a commercial 
scale, a process cluclly earned out in Germany 
All the distncts of Bihar with the exception of 
Purneah are liable to famine The last serious 
famine was in 1895-96 In any year in whicn 
monsoon cniient.s from either tlic Bay of Bengal 
or the Arabian Sea are unduly late in their 
arrival or cease abruptly before the middle of 
September the agricultural situation is very 
grave It may be said that for Bihar the most 
important ramfah is that known as the hatut, 
due towards the end of Sejitcmbcr or up to 
middle ot Octob(‘r Rain at this time not only 
contiibutcs materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for staitmg the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was foiirerly, with mdigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Behar, but in conse- 

S uence ot the recent agreement with the Chinese 
overnment the Patna Factory has been closed 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. There 
are two important iron works in the Singhbhum 
District, Messrs Tata & Co ’s Iron and Steel 
Works at Sakchi and the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Company at Dhuia Both these works possess 
considerable economic possibilities and are 
likely to have a far reaclung effect on the Iron 
and steel trade of India in the future. By far 
the most important of the Ljneral industries in 
the province is that concerned In the raising of 
coal The coalfields in the Manbhum District 
have undergone an extraordinary development 
in the past twenty years. Though the limits of 
the district include a portion of the Raniganj 
field, its fame as a coal-producing area is now 
identified practically with the Jharia field 
The Importance of the Industry may bo said to 
date from the opening of the railway from 
Barakar to Dhanbaid and Katras in 1894, and 
from Kusunda to Pathordi m 1895. In 1894 
the outturn of all the mines in the district was 
only 126,686 tons ; in 1895 it rose to 1,281.294 
tons the enormous increase being almost entire- 
ly from the Jharia fleld« In the two succeeding 
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>ears there was a set back, but from 1898 there 
was a steady rise in the outturn which flist 
touched two million tons in 1901 In 1905 the 
outturn had swelled to nearly three million ton 
and in 1906 to nearly four millions, m 1907 
over 5,800,000 tons were raised and in the 
following year no less than seven million tons 
The Jharia field is, ot course, the one which ac- 
counts for the bulk ot the increase in outturn, 
but there has also been a very considerabh 
expansion in the Kamganj field and many neu 
mines have been opened out The entrance 
of the Bengal-Nagpur Hallway in the Jharia 
field m 1904, and the subsequent ext('n«ion ot 
various small loops and blanches, besides in- 
numerable bidings from both systems, the 
doubling of the line from Barakai to Dhanhaid, 
the opening of the section of the East Indian 
Hallway ot the (Irand Chord from Dhanbaid to 
Uomoh have all contributed to this rapid deve- 
lopment The tendency, however, which was 
manifest in 1907 and 1908 to open out in w 
(olliciics has been checked I'rom two con- 
cerns representing half a dozen mines in 1891, 
the number ot collieiies has giown to 251 in 
1911, 196 in the Jhana and 55 in the Kanigani 
field producing respectively, 6i million and 
450,000 tons annually, just about double the 
output of the Burdwau mines in the same ycai, 
and nearly seven-twelfths of the total output 
of British India Giiidih in llazaribagh i^ 
also the centre of a considerable coal-minmu 
industry, containing, as it does, mines owin d 
and worked by the East Indian Hallway Com- 
pany In 1911 the outinit was 700,000 ton^' 
The Bokaro-llamgarh field m the same district 
IS likely to bo of great economic importance a-- 
soon as the area is fully opened up by the rail- 
way now under construction It immcdiatdv 
adjoins the Jhana field across the Hazaiibagh 
border There is a largo undeveloped coal 
supply, it is believed, in the Districts of Palaman 
and Hazaribagh 

Administration. 

The Province is adimnisterca by a Lieutimant- 
Goveinor in Council The Lieutenant Govei- 
nor IS appointed by the Crown and is a senior 
member of the Indian Civil Service He ib 
assisted by a Council of three members, tw'o ot 
whom are diawn fiom the Indian Civil Service 
while the third, m practice, is an Indian Each 
member takes charge of departments and in the 
event of any difierence of opinion regarding 
inter-departmental references the matter is 
decided in Council. In practice all important 
cases aie submitted through the member con- 
cerned to the Lieutenant-Governor 

The unit of executive administration is the 
District The District Oflicer Is styled District 
Magistrate and Collector, except in the Sche- 
duled districts where he is known as the Deputy 
Commissioner The ordinary district jails are 
placed in charge of a 8upcrmtendent, usually the 
Civil Surgeon while the Magistrate pays perio- 
dical visits of inspection Ail District Offlccis 
are ex-off,cw Registrars , and as ex-officio Chair- 
men of the District Boards, they have control 
over elementary education, and are charged witii 
the execution and administration of all local 
public works. In a word, the District Officer is 
the executive chief and administrator of the 
tract of country committed to him As Dis- 
trict Magistrate he is also local head of the 


magistracy who tries all cases, except the more 
impoitant which are sent for trial at the 
Sessions, but except in the Sched'ded districts 
he seldom presides in Court, and his share in this 
part of the administration is practically confined 
to the distiibution ot work, the hearmg of petty 
appeals and the general supeiintendence of his 
subordinates The latter combine revenue with 
their magisterial functions and^as Deputy Collec- 
tor exercise under his control many of the 
powers of a Collector Tne police, by whose aid 
he carries on the criminal adinnust ation, have 
as their local supeiioi a Superintendent, who in 
all matters, extept tlioso concerning the dis- 
cipline and internal economy ot the force, has 
to carry out such instructions as he receives 
troni the Di^'trict Magistiate The Sub-divi- 
sional Officers, who aie Joint, Assistant and 
Deputy Magistiates in charge of divisions of 
districts, occupy, to a great extent, m their own 
juiisdictions, the position of the District Oflicer, 
except m respect of tlie police, over whom they 
have only judicial and no executive control 
There are 21 Districts. 

Above the District Magistrates are the Di- 
visional (Jommissioncrs Tlicn duties are prin- 
cipally those of supervision In almost all 
matters they exercise a general supeiintendence, 
and especially in the Riwenue Depaitmont they 
control the Gollectors’ piocecdings C’ommis- 
sioneis are the cliannels ot ( ommunicatioii 
between the local olliceis and Government, 
sitting, collating ind bunging togethei, in a 
compact form the information they receive. 
In revenue matters the Commissioner forms a 
Court of appeal and in this and other respects is 
subject to the ordeis of the Board ot Revenue 
With this exception he is in subordination to 
Goveniment diiect 

The Civil Secretariat consists of the Chief 
Secretary, who is in chaige ot the Judicial, 
Political, Appointment and Xhlucation Depart- 
ments , the Revenue Secretary, the Emancial 
and Municipal Secretary and their three Under 
Secretaries 

Finance, 

The Provmcc of Bihar and Oiissa was foimed 
with five divisions, detached fiom the old pro- 
vince of Bengal with effect fiom the 1st April 
1912 The old arrangements made with the 
Government of Bengal regarding the financial 
administration of the Province therefore ceased 
to apply from that date A fiesh arrangement 
has, however, beim made, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State As the method adopted 
was m some measure tentative and provisional, 
a temporary settlement for a period of three 
years only has been effected It is expected 
that after the expiry of this period, it will be 
possible to gauge the needs of the province moie 
accurately, so as to make a permanent arrange- 
ment possible Under the terms of this settle- 
ment the whole of the receipts under the heads 
of Provincial Rates, Eoiest, llegisti ation, 
Courts of Law, Jails, Police, Ports and Pilotage, 
Education, Medical have been made over en- 
tirely to the local Government together with 
their corresponding charges In addition to 
these, it receives three-fourths of the receipts 
from stamps, assessed taxes, major and minor 
irrigation works, the whole of the Land Revenue 
collected from Government Estates, one-half of 
the receipts under all other sub-heads excepting 
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lecovcrics from zamindais and raiyats on ac- 
count of survey and bcttlemcnt in Bihar and 
other similar special surveys and the whole of 
the receipts ui* ler Scientific and other Minor 
Departments 

The only expanding items of revenue are 
Excise and Stamps The Provincial Budget 
for 1914-15 shows an opening balance of 
Hs 1,88,26,000, Bcceipts Tls 2,97,13,000, 
Kxpenditure Its 3,67,75 and the closing 
balance lis 4,17,63 000. 

Pi blic Works. 

The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa, consists of two bran- 
ches, VIZ — (l)Hoadf: and Buildings, which also 
deals with llailwa^s and ^Uscellancous Public 
lmpio\ einents and (2) Irrigation and Mai me 
Each branch has a Chief Engineer, who is also 
Secretaiy to the Local (Jovemment with an 
Engineer Ofliccr as Under Secretary undi'r liim 
There is also a non-iiiofo^sional AssiflLant Scxi- 
retary, a Consulting Architect and a Sanitaiy 
engineer, who work'- under the Sanitary Board 
Tnc electrical work of the Pioviuco is rarried out 
by an Electrical Ifispcrtor and a stall of suboidi- 
natts 

The Hoads and Buildings branch consists ot 
two Circles under the supeiintendence of tw'o 
Supciintending Engineers who contiol the 
Public Works Divisions held by the Exccutivi* 
Engineers foi the execution ot Imperial and 
Piovincial W'orks The Superintending Engi- 
neers are also the Inspectors of Works undci the 
bocal Self-Goveinmtnt Act, in respect of all 
local works of the Distrut Jloards and, m this 
lapacity, aie the professional advisers of the 
Chairman and of the Divisional Comnussioneis 
who control the operation of such Boards They 
also supervise all works caincd out by District 
Boards 

The Irrigation brain h is composed of three 
Circles, each of which is held by a Supciintend- 
ing Engineer In the Irrigation Ciitlcs, the 
Executive Engineers carr> out the works of the 
Roads and Buildings Branch, within the limits 
of their divisions, m addition to their iirigation 
duties The Supi'i intending Engineeis of Irri- 
gation Circles also act as Inspectors ot Works in 
regard to local woiks in the districts in their 
(hrcles In the Sone and Orissa Circles thcie 
are two Revenue Divisions under Deputy Col- 
lectors who deal with the assessment and col- 
lection of water-rates on tin Orissa and Sone 
Canals under the control of the 8 upermt<*ndiiig 
Engineers 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is at present 
entrusted to the High Court sitting m Calcutta, 
but shortly jurisdiction will be t ansf erred 
to a High Court at Patna, the building 
tor which IS now m cause of erection In 
the administration of civil justice below the 
High Court are the District Judges as Courts of 
Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the Mun- 
sifs The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordmate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by tb 3 Cuil Courts It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred * The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute does not exceed Rs 1,000 


though the limit may be extended to Rb 2,000 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first clas'' 
pow'ers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authonty for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers The District 
Magistrate can also be, though m point of fact 
he very raiely is, a court of ilist instance It Is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate 01 
a Deputy Magistrate to leceuc complaints and 
police reports, cases of difticulty 01 importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible foi the peace of the district In the 
iion-regiilation distiiots the Deputy Conirais- 
sionei and bis snboidinatcs exercise civil powers 
and hear lent suits 

Local Self-Government. 

Bengal \ct III of 1884, which regulates the 
constitution, pow'eis and proceedings of .Muni- 
cipal bodies m this Province has been amendeu 
by the Bengal Acts IV ot 1891 and II of 1896 
Bv these enactments the elective iranchise ha“ 
been lurtbrr extended, ami now piovides for 
the establishment and maintenance of veteri- 
nary institutions and the training of the requi- 
-iite staff, the improvement of breeds of cattle, 
the tiaimng and employment of teniale medical 
pi actitionc IS, the promotion of physical culture, 
and the establishment and maintenance of free 
libraiies The Commissioneis may order a 
siiivcy and oiganiso a fiic brigade, they may 
control the water-supply when its purity is 
suspected, even to the extent of interforcnc<* 
with private rights, larger poweis of precaution 
arc conferred m the case of lumed and dangerous 
houses and other erections, as well as increased 
optional poweis for the gcneial regulation of 
new buildings 

The total nuinbei of Municipalities at present 
in existence is 55, of which 6 were established 
during tin’ last decade 'L'hc ratepayers of 48 
Municipalities have been granted the privilege 
of electing two-thiuls of the number of Commis- 
sionera fixed in each case, whilst in 24 cases the 
Commissioneis are authorised to elect their own 
Chan man In the remaining towns Govern- 
ment has rcseived to itself the power of appoint- 
ing the Commissioneis or Chairman, as the cas** 
may be, owing either to the bai kwardness of the 
place or to the necessity for holding the balance 
against contending interests or strong party 
feeling It is only in 7 towns, however, thai 
Govdiiment c\erci‘=es complete eontiol in the 
appointment of both Commissioners amt 
Chairmen 

Apart from Municipalities, each district witli 
the exception of Saiital Parganas and Singh- 
bhura has District and Local Boards. Muni- 
cipal aicas are excluded m accoi dance with the 
provisions of section 1 Local Boards liave been 
formed in all districts where there arc sub -divi- 
sions, except in Champaran and Ranchi There 
are at present 18 District Boards, 40 Local 
Boards, and 5 Union Committees in the 
Province 

In accordance with the provisions of section 
7 of the Act, a District Board is to consist of not 
less than 9 members Local Boards arc entitled 
to elect such proportion (as a rule one-half) of 
the whole of the District Board as the Lieute- 
nant-Govemor may direct In districts where 
there are no Local Boaids, the whole of the 
members are appointed by Government. The 
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Chairman of the District Board is appointed by 
Oovemment ; he is usually the Magistrate of 
the district. 

Land Tenures. 

Estates in the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are of three kinds Permanently settled from 
1793 to be found in the Patna, 'J’lrhut and 
Bhagalpur divisions , Temporarily settled as in 
Chota Nagpur and parts of Orissa , and estates 
held direct by Government whether as proprie- 
tor or managed in the Court of Wards The 
passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act (VIII of 
1885) safeguarded the rights of the cultivators 
under the Permanent Settlement Act Further, 
the Settlement Department under the supcivi- 
sion of the Director of Land Records take's 
periodical survey and settlement operations in 
the various districts both permanently and 
temporarily settled In the former, the rights 
of the under tenants are accorded and attested, 
while m the latter thcio is the re-settlement of 
rents In the re-settlcment proceedings, rents 
are fixed not only of landlords but also for all 
the tenants A settlement can be ordered by 
Government on application made by raiyats 

The tenures of Orissa are somewhat ditferent 
Under the zamindars, that Is, the proprietors 
who took settlement from Government and p.iy 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub- 
ordinate piopnctors of proprntary tenure 
holders, who were originally village headmen, 
dealing more or lo'^s direct with the revenue 
authorities They have a variety of names, 
such as mukcidnm, padhan, maurusi, sarbarakar, 
puraethi, kharuldar and shxkmi zamindar 
These sub-propiietors or proprietary tinure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamin- 
dars of the estates within which their lands he 
In Chota Nagpur, Orissa and the Santal Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headman have been 
recognised. The headman collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector General with a suitable staff of 
assistants under the general direction of Go- 
vernment The Commissioner of Excise and 
Salt is also Inspector General of Registration 

Under the Inspector General of Police are 
three Deputy Inspectors General and 25 Super- 
intendents Tliere are also 25 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 14 Deputy Superinten- 
dents The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Redway Police and the Military 
Police A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of th s class and other serious 
cases in which its assistance may be invoked 
There are two companies of Military Police 
which are maintained as reserves to deal with 
serious and organised disturbances and perform 
no ordinary civil duties. The work of the 
Railway Police is practically confined to 
ofitences actually committed on the railways, but 
they are under the control of the Deputy Ins- 
pector General of the Crimmal Investigation 


Department, and an important part of their 
duties 18 to co-operate with the District Police 
in watching the movements o bad characters 
by rail The prevention and detection of crime 
in the Province generally is entrusted to the 
District Police. In that work they are assisted 
by the rural police, known as chaukldars and 
dafadars, who form no part of the regular force, 
but are under a statutory obligation to report 
all cognizable crime at the police station, and 
generally to assist in the prevention and detec- 
tion of crime They arc not \ hoR-time servants 
of Government, but they are paid a small 
monthly salary which is lealized from the vil- 
lagers by the panchayat. The cost of the 
police IS Rs 46,48,000 

Education. 

The Department of Public Instruction is 
controlled by a Director There are four Divi- 
sional Inspectors of Schools, one of whom in- 
spects Euiopean schools m addition to his own 
duties 2 Additional Inspectors, 3 Assistant 
Inspcctois, including the Agency Inspector in 
Orissa, 4 special olliccrs for JNftihammadan Edu- 
cation, 24 Deputy Inspectors (exclusive of one 
in Native States), 1S2 Sub-Inspectors (exclusive 
of five paid by Native States), 46 Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors (cxdusive of one paid by a 
Native State) and 2')9 Guru Instructors (exclu- 
sive of nine paid by Native States) 

The mam divisions of Educational institu- 
tions are Primary, Secondary, Collegiate and 
Training 

The mam object of Primary Schools is to pro- 
vide the masses with sufficient knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, to secure them 
in their dealings with the money lender and 
zamindar or zammdar's undeilings Primary 
Schools for Indian boys are of two classes. 
Upper and Lower 

It IS probable that there will eventually be a 
new University situated at Patna The important 
Secondary Schools arc the district or ZillaSchooIs 
to be found at the head-quarters of each district. 
The Higher English Schools winch include pri- 
vate institutions as well as Government aided 
schools at sub-divisional head-quarters and 
Middle English and Middle Vernacular Schools 
which are under the control of District Boards. 
The District and Local Boards are also respon- 
sible for Primary Education with the assistance 
of the expert advisers of the Education 
Department There are at present seven col- 
leges in the province— two at Patna, one at 
Bhagalpur, one at Cuttack, one at Ilazaribagh, 
(managed by the Dublin Mission), one at 
Muzaffarpur and a small College at Monghyr. 
The numuer of High Schools for Indian pupils 
under Public management is 21 with 6,200 
pupils, while 44 with 9,350 pupils are aided by 
public funds There are 23,231 Primary 
Schools with an attendance of 645,252 pupils. 
Of these, 16,802 are maintained or aided by 
public funds The village schoolmaster or guru 
is now receiving special training. There are 
130 Guru Training Schools lor masters and 
8 Training Schools for Mistresses. Other 
specif I institutions are 36 Industrial and Artisan 
Schools, two Commercial Schools and 14 Mad- 
rassas, where instruction is given in Arabic and 
Persian. The expenditure on mblic education 
from public funds amounts to Rs. 48,98,000. 
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Medical. 

The Medica’ Department is under the control 
of the Inspecto- -General of Civil Hospitals who 
18 a Member of the Indian Medical Service 
Under him there are 20 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the head-quarters of which they are 
stationed 47 Dispensaries are maintained by 


Government — 

State Public . . . 15 

State Spe ul Police . 23 

State Canal . . . . . 4 

State Others ... 5 


Total . 47 

Besides these there are 281 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Hallways, piivate 
persons, etc. 29,76,709 patients including 
44,550 in-patients were treated in 1912 There 
IS one Lunatic i\sylum and 7 institutions for the 
treatment of lepers 

The Sanitation Department is in charge of the 
Sanitary Commissioner who is diiectly subordi- 
nate to Government as its expert adviser m 
regard to sanitation Theio are tliree Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioners who work undei the 
control of the Sanitary Commissioner Vacci- 
nation 13 carried out bv a staff under the direc- 
tion of the Sanitary Commissioner There is 
also a qualilled Sanitary Engineer 

Administration, 

Luutenant'Oovernor, Sir diaries Stuart Bayley, 
K c S I , ISO, Assumed charge of office, 
1st April, 1912 

Personal Staff 

Private Secretary, C B Bayley, c v 0 
Aide-de-Camp, Capt H F. Collingndgc 
Extra Indian Aide-de-Camp, Hon Capt Sardar 
Bahadur llira Singh 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp, Lieut -Col. V. N 
Hickley, V D , Major A T Peppe 

Executive Council 

E A Gait, c s I , c i B. Took his seat, 1st 
August, 1912 

E V Levinge, c s I. Took his seat, Ist August 
1912 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Rameswar Singh, K c i e , 
of Darbhanga. Took his seat, Ist August 
1912. 

Legislative Council. 

President, The Lieutenant-Governor 
Vice-President, E. A. Gait, c s i , o.i E. 
Ex-Officio 

The Members of the Executive Council. 
Nominated. 

Officials. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

H. LeMesurier, c s l., C i.E. ♦ 

J. G. Jennings. • 

L. G. Adami. 

P. N. Fischer. 

E. E. Gardiner. 


H. McPherson. 

C A. White 

Ahsan-ud-din Ahmad, ISO. 

E L Hammond 
R T Diindas 
L F. Morshead. 

J R F Lowis. 

Non-Officials 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Eavanoswar Prasad 
Smgh, K c I E 

R.U Bahadur Nishi Kanta Sen 
Madhu Sudan Das, c i E 
Rev. A Campbell, D D 

Elected 

Keshan Prasad Singh 

Kumar Girija Nandan Singh 

Kirtyanand Smgh 

Raja Rijcndra N Banj Deo 

Kumar Thakurai G Piasad Singh 

W A Lee 

T R Filgate, c l F 

Saiyid Fakhr-ud-din, Khan Bahadur. 

Mahbub ITasan Khan. Khan Bahadur. 

Saiyid Muhammad Tahir 
Khwaja Muhammad Nur 
Bishun Prasad 
Dwarka Nath 
Sheo Shankar Sahai, 0 l E. 

Gokulanand Chanduri. 

Sharat Cliandia Sen. 

Krishna Sahai 

Braja Kishor Prasad 

Kumar Shoonandan Prasad Smgh 

Sudam Charan Naik 

Gopi Krishna 

Secret AR i \t 

Chief Seoetaiy to Government, Political, Ap- 
pointment, and Educational Department, IL 
LeMesurier, C b 1 , 0 l E 

Secretary to Government, Financial and Muni- 
cipal Departments, E L Hammond. 
Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
H McPherson 

Secretaries to Government (P W D), Irriga- 
tion Branch, C A White 
Buddings and Roads Branch, E R Gardmer. 

Board op RsyENUE 
Member, W Maude 
Secretary, J. A. Hubback. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Director of Public Instruction, H. Sharp. 
Inspector-General of Police, L F. Morshead. 
Conservator of Forests, H. Carter 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Lt.-Col. 
F. J. Drury. 

Sanitary Commusioner, Lt -Col E. C. Hare, 
IMS 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Col. Bawa 
Jivan Singh. 

Accountant-General, V. C. Scott O’Connor. 
Director of Agriculture, W. B. Hey cock. 
Registrar of Co-Operative Credit Societies, 
B. A. Collins. 
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The Central Provinces and Berar compose 
i great triangle of country midway between 
Bombay and Bengal Their area is 130,991 
miles, of which 82,000 are British terri- 
tory proper and tlie lemainder held bj Feuda- 
tory Chiefs The population (1911 ) is 13,910,308 
under Bntisli administration and 2,117,002 in 
the Feudatory Statis Various parts ot the 
Central Provinces passed uiidci British contio) 
at different times in the wars and tumult in 
the first halfot the I9th c(ntiii> and the seveial 
parts were amalgamated attei tlie JVlutin\, 
in 1861, into the Chief ('ommissioncisliip 
of the Central Pioviikm^s Beiar was, in 18')3, 
assigned to tlie East India Company as pait 
of a llnaiKial ai range rnent with the Nuam 
and was tiansfeircd to the Central Proyinces 
in 1903, as tlie result of a fresh agieemeiit 
with the Nizam 

The Country. 

The Central Piovmces may longhly bo divid- 
ed into three tiaits of upland, with two mt<r- 
vcning ones of plain country In the nortli- 
west, the Viudhyan plateau is broken countiy, 
rovered with pool and stunted foiest Below 
Its iirecipitous southein slopes stictclies the 
uch wheat growing country of the Naibada 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
charactciiscd by torcst-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines its lulls decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose bioad sti etches of slullow 
black cotton soil make it one of the moic 
inipoitant cotton tiacts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C P Tlu' Eastern half ot 
the plain lies in tin* valley of the Wainganga 
and is mainly a nee growing country Its 
numerous iirigatioii tanks liave given it the 
name of the “ lake countiy ” of Nagpur Fur- 
ther east 13 tlie far-ieaching rice country of 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin The south- 
east of the C P is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square milc's of forest and precipi- 
tous laviiies, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
ICankar he in this region Berar lies to the 
south-west of the C P and its chief characteris- 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains 

The People. 

The population of the province Is a com- 
paratively new community Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
the Gonds and these aboriginal inhabitants 
fared better from the Aryans than their like 
in most parts, of India because of the rugged 
nature of theli home But succes^-ivc waves 
of immigration flowed into the province from 
all sides The early inhabitants were diivcm 
into the inaccessible forests and hills, where 
they now instituted a large portion of the tribes 
m those parts, who form a quarter of the whole 
population of the C ^P The Gonds are still 
found in large numbers in all parts of the pro- 
vmce, but they are partially concentrated in 
the south-east The main divisions of the 
new comers are indicated by the language di- 
visions of the province Hindi, brought in 
by the Hindustani-speaking peoples of the North, 
lirevalls in the North and East, Marathi in 
Berar and the west and centre of the C. P. 
Hindi is spoken by 66 per cent, of the popula- 
tion and 18 the hngua franca, Marathi by 


31 per cent and in Berar, and Gondi by 7 pei 
cent 3 he effects of invasion are curiously 
illustrated in Berar, whcie numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu iTh,mcs, being descendants of foi- 
mir Hindu otfii lals who on the Mahomedan in- 
vasion adopti'd Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions 'J’hc recent census shows that a gradual 
Bidhmanising ot the aboiiginal tubes is going 
on Tlie tubes ai( not ri ;aK cd as impure 
bv the lljmlus ami the pioccss of absorption 
IS rrioie oi less civilising 

Industries. 

When Sii llichaid Temple bi'camc fir>t Chief 
Coinniis-,iorii r ot tlie C P the piovmce was 
land-locked The only load was that leading 
111 troin Jubbulpoic to Nagpui The British 
administration has made loads in .ill diiec- 
tioiis, the two trunk railways betwten Bombay 
and Calcutta lun across the piovmee and in 
th(‘ last lew >cars a great impetus lias been 
given to the construction of subsidiary lines 
These developments have caused a steady 
growth of tiade and have aroused vigorous pro- 
gress in eveiy depaitinent ot life The prime 
mdustiv is, ot course, agiiculturo, winch is 
assisted by one of the most admirable agricul- 
tural d<‘p,i!lments in India and is now leceiv- 
ing additional strength by a phenomenal 
giowtli of the co-o])eiativc credit movement 
The land tenure is chiefly on the zemindari, 
or giiMt land-lord, system, tanging, with 
numerous variations, fiom the gie.it Feudatory 
chieWups, vihuh aic on this b.isis, to holdings 
ot small eiiinensions A svstem ot land legisla- 
tion has gi.i(liially been built up to protect the 
individual ( ultivatoi Beiar is settled on the 
Bombay i>otwaii system 'J’hirty-eight per 
cent oi about 44,000 squan' miles of the 
C P IS forest in Berar the forest area 
IS 3,041 square miles. The rugged n.iturc 
of tiic greater part of the countiv makes 
forest conservation difficult .and costly Ex- 
cluding forest and wastes, 57 per cent of the 
total land is occupied for cultivation , in the 
most adv.inced districts the propoition is 80 
per cent , and in Berar the flgurc is also high. 
The cultivated aica is extending continuously 
except for the tempoiary checks caused by bad 
seasons Kice is the most important crop of the 
05 P , coyering a quarter ot the cropped area 
Wheat comes next, with 15 J per cent , then 
pulses and cereals used for food and oil seeds, 
with 11 per cent and cotton with 7 per cent 
In Berar cotton occupies neaily 40 per cent, 
of the cropped area, jowar coyers an equal 
extent, then wheat and oil seeds In agricul- 
ture more than half the working population 
lb female 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest deyelop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modem enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future' developments of the natural wealth of 
the province Nagpur is the chief centre of 
a bisy cotton spinning industry. The Em- 
press Mills, owned by Parsl manufacturers, 
were opened there in 1877 and the general pro- 
sperity of the cotton trade has led to the addi- 
tion of many mills here and in other parts of 
the province The total output of spun yam 
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Ml the past few years (April-Maich) has been 
a- follows . — 

1910- 11 . . 28,314,423 yards. 

1911- 12 .. 37,738,443 

1912- 13 .. 38,581.772 

The output of woven goods in the same years 
was — 

1910- 11 .. 42,538,830 yards. 

1911- 12 .. 46,370,335 

1912- 13 48,653,903 

The largest numbers engaged m any of the 
modem industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining There weie in 1912-13, 
the last year for which returns arc available, 
28 mines, their output of manganese was 323,000 
tons, value Us. 14,72,000, and 6,196 people 
were employed m them Coal mining in the 
same period gave employment to 2,530 persons 
and the coal output was 234,000, of the value 
of Us 9,61,000 Jubbulpore is the scene of 
the famous marble (luarries and allied works 
the output 01 limestone in the same year was 
about 90,000 tons. The number of persons em- 
ployed in the limestone quarries and in the mines 
for pottery clay, soapstouo, &c being 2,807 

The total numbei of factories of all kinds 
legally so desciibed was according to the latest 
returns, 479 and the number employed in them 
47,269 The same economic influences which are 
operative in every progiessive country during its 
transition stage arc at woik in the C P and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns 
While the village Industries are fading away, 
a large development of trade has taken place 
The last available reports show an increase 
111 volume by one-tlnrd in eight years 

Administration. 

The admin istiation of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Chief Commis- 
sioner, who IS the controlling revenue and 
oxi'cutive authoiity and is appointed by the 
Governoi-Gencral-in-Council He is assisted by 
three secretaries, two under-sccrctaries and an 
assistant secretary Simultaneously with the 
lubilee of the foundation of the Province m 1913 
a Legislative Council was constituted It con- 
sists of 24 members, excluding the Chief 
Commissioner, 7 being elected by munici- 
palities, District Councils and Landholders 
in the CP and 17 nominated by the Chief 
Commissioner, of whom not more than 10 may 
be officials and 3 shall be non-officials chosen 
respectively by the municipalities. District 
Boards and Landholders of Berar The Chief 
Commissioner may nominate an additional 
member, official or non-official, fWho has 
special knowledge of a subject on winch 
legislation is pending The C P arc 
divided for administrative purposes into 
four divisions, and Berar constitutes another 
division Each of these is controlled by a Com- 
missioner. Berar is divided into six districts, 
three other divisions into three districts each 
and one into th»-ee, and these arc controlled by 
Deputy-Commissioners, immediately subordinate 
to the Commissioners. The principo> heads 
of Provincial departments are the Commfssioner 
of Settlements and Land Records, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals and Sanitary Com- 
nnj'»«ioner8, the Inspector-General of Police 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 


of Public Instruction, the Commissioner of 
Excise and Miscellaneous Revenue, and the 
Director of Agriculture and Industries. The 
Deputy-Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates, and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, usually 
a member of the Imperial Forest Service, over 
whom the Deputy-Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people Each dis- 
trict has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally also 
Superintendent of the District Jail and whose 
work IS also in various respects supervised by 
the Deputv-Commissioner The Deputy-Com- 
missioner is also marriage registrai and manages 
the Obtates of his district which are under the 
Court of Wards In his revenue and ciiminal 
work the Deputy-Commissioner is assisted by 
(a) one or more Assistant Commissioners, or 
members of the Indian Civil Service , (b) one 
or more Extra-Assistant Commissioners, or 
members of the Provincial Civil Service, usually 
natives of India, but including a few Europeans 
and Eurasians , and (c) bv tahslldars and naib- 
tahsildars, 01 members of the Subordinate sei- 
vice, who arc neaily always natives of India 
The district is divided for administrative pur- 
poses into tahsils, the aveiage area of winch 
18 1,500 squ.are miles In each village a 1am- 
bardar, or representative ot the proprietory 
body, IS executive headman 
Justice. 

The Judicial Commissioner Is the highest 
couit of civil appeal, and except in cases against 
European British subjects, in which the High 
Court of Bombay has jurisdiction, is the hlgli- 
est court of criminal appeal He is assisted 
by an Additional Jndieial Commissioner for 
the Central Provinces and another for Berai 
The administration of criminal justice was 
toiinerly entirely in the hands of Commission- 
ers and the District staff, but Commissioners 
have now no criminal powers as such and their 
place as Sessions Judges has been taken by 
Divisional Judges. By the Civil Courts Aet 
of 1904, the civil has finally been separated 
from the executive department. The civil 
staff consists of Divisional Judges, District 
Judges, Suboidinate Judges and Munslffs 

Local Government. 

Municipal administration was first Introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend, its scope Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-govemntt’nt is considered 
to have taken root successfully The general 
basis of the scheme is the Local Board 
for each tahsil and the District Council 
for each district. In Berar these bodies 
are called Taluk Boards and District Boards 
The larger towns have municipalities A cer- 
tain proportion of the Local Board members 
are vdlage headmen, elected by their own class, 
others are elected representatives of the mer- 
cantile and trading classes and a third propor- 
tion, not exceeding J of the whole, are nominat- 
ed by Government The constitution of the 
District Councils is similar The officers 
of the District Councils are frequently non- 
officials, but it is generally found ronvenient 
that the Tahsildar and Naib Tahsildar 
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should be Chairman and Secretary of 
the Local Boards, The District Councils 
have no power of taxation and Local 
Boards derive their funds m allotments from 
the District Councils Rural education and 
sanitation are among the primary objects to 
which these bodies direct their attention and 
expenditure on famine relief is in the first in- 
stance a charge upon the District Council funds 
Finance. 

The mam sources of Government income in 
the province has always been the land revenue, 
but under Mahratta rule many petty imposts 
were added in all branches of trade and industry 
and life in general Thus there was a special 
tax on the marriage of Banias and a tax of a 
fourth of the proceeds of the sale of houses 
The scheme of Provincial finance was introduc- 
ed m 1871-72 Special settlements under this 
system have been necessitated in view of the 
special circumstances of the province and the 
recurrence of famine, which a few years ago 
caused a severe economic strain upon the pro- 
vince The wave of prosperity which has spread 
over the country in the past 12 years, since 
the end of the previous period, has more than 
trebled the funds available for the adnnulstra- 
tion, compared with what they were before 
the several years of scarcity, and the progress 
of the administration and of expenditure has 
increased correspondingly, without any in- 
crease of taxation under provincial heads 
Public Works, 

The Public Works Department is controlled 
by a Chief Engineer, who is also Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner There arc two Superin- 
tending Engineers for roads and buildings and 
a third in charge of irrigation In 1892 a se- 
parate division of the Public Works Depait- 
ment was formed for the construction of loads 
and buildings in the Feudatory States The 
expansion of the department and its work has 
been one of the most remarkable features of 
the administration m tlic past decade and a 
half, largely owing to the demands of a progres- 
sive age m regard to corainuiiications and new 
buildings. The Irrigation Branch of the P W. 
D. represents a completely new departure 
It was formerly the accepted view that tho 
irregular surface of the country would make 
irrigation canals impossible and that the S W. 
monsoon was so regular that it would pay 
better to relieve famine than to prevent it 
Both conclusions have been reversed Pick- 
ed officers investigated projects for irrigation 
when the IrrigUion Commission was appointed 
(1901) and canal and storage works have 
since been advanced with vigour The Tandula, 
Wainganga and Mahanadi canal projects are 
amongst the more important schemes. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted in its pre- 
sent basis on the fonnation of the province, 
the whole of which, including the Municipali- 
ties, IS under one force. The strength is equal 
to one man per 9 square miles of area The 
superior officers comprise an Inspector-General, 
whose jurisdiction extends over Berar, Deputy 
Inspectors-General, in charge of Uie Eastern 
and Western range and of the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department, and the usual cadre 
of District Superintendents, Assistant and De- 
puty Superintendents, and subordinate officers. 


On three railways special railway police are 
employed and on others the Provincial force. 
A Special Reserve of 290 men is distributed 
over the head-quarters of six districts, for use 
in dealing with armed distuibers of the peace 
in whatever quarter they may appear The 
men in this reserve are regularly drilled and 
armed with nfies There is a small force of 
Mounted Police The Central Provinces have 
no village police as the term is understood in 
some other parts of India luc village watch- 
man is the subordinate of the village headman 
and not a police official and it is considered 
very desirable to maintain his position in this 
respect. 

Education. 

The educational department was consti- 
tuted 111 1802 and the scheme then drawn up 
has remained the basis of the system of public 
education to the present day The leading 
principles are that the department should 
content itself with the direct management of 
colleges and higher secondary schools, the 
training of teachers and inspection in work 
m rural areas The maintenance ot rural schools 
should as far as possible be left to the local 
authorities, every encoiiiagemcnt should be 
given to private philanthropy and no Govern- 
ment schools should he founded where there 
existed a sufficient number of institutions cap- 
able, with the assistance of the State, of sup- 
plying tho local demand for instruction. At 
the head of the Department is the Director 
of Public Instruction, who has a staff of Inspec- 
tors and an Inspectress for girls’ schools. The 
Educational Service includes these appoint- 
ments, except the last An Agency Inspector 
supervises the schools of the Feudatory States 
Tho province has tliiee colleges a Government 
College at Jubbulpore, and tho Morris and 
flislop Colleges at Nagpur The Agricultural 
Department maintain an Agricultural College 
at Nagpur The Colleges are affiliated to Al- 
lahabad University, but a demand has arisen 
tor a local University 

Until recently, the demand for education, 
primary or secondary, was satisfied by a few 
institutions in the larger towns, while m the 
whole of the rural districts primary education 
had to bo pressed on an apathetic and even 
obstructive agricultural population The new 
spirit of progress in recent years has quickened 
the public pulse and tho efforts of Government 
to effect improved facilities have responded ac- 
cordingly Special grants from the Govern- 
ment of India budget surpluses have in the past 
year or two largely been devoted to assisting 
the District Councils to overtake their arrears 
of primar> school building District Councils in 
general have allowed their zeal for education to 
carry them into programmes of development 
beyond their means. The official figures for 
the la^t year for which tho education report of 
the provinces has been issued shows an increase 
of 257 in the number of schools and of 20,982 
scholars during the year, the percentage of 
scholars to population having thus mcressed 
from 13-86 to 14-85. The number of institu- 
tions ibr the education of Indian girls in British 
territory Increased m the same year from 319 to 
329 and their pupils from 17,079 to 17,653. 

Medical. 

The medical and sanitary services of the 
provmce are respectively controlled by an 
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Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and a 
Sanitary Com nissioner, the latter being assist- 
ed by a Sanitary Engineer. The medical de- 
partment has progressed along comparatively 
stereotyped lines A striking advance has 
been made in recent years with urban sanita- 
tion The principal medical institutions are 
the Mayo Memorial Hospital at Nagpur, open- 
ed in 1874, with accommodation for 80 in- 
patients ; the Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore, 
opened in 1886 and accommodating 64 in- 
patients , the j^ady Dufferm Hospitals at Nagpur 
and Eaipiir and the Ladv Elgin Hospital at 
Jubbulporp, these last three being for women 
and containing together accommodation for 64 in- 
patients The pi o Vince has two lunatic asy- 
lums, at Nagpur and Jubbulpore respectively 
Vaccination is compulsory in some Murteipal 
towns to which the Vaccination Act has been 
extended 

Administration. 

Chief Commissioner, 8ir B Robertson, k c s i , 
c I E , apptd 3rd Aug 1912 
Personal Assistant, Capt F B Lane 
Chief Se^retara, Sir A Bh nneihassett 
Registrar, li W Johnson 

Secretary, Public Works Departrrhcnt, B H 
Tickell 

Financial Commissioner, TT A Crump 
Commissioner of Settlements and Director of Land 
Records, H E Hemingway, i 0 ^ 

BERAR. 

Commissioner, F G Sly, c s I 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
The inaugural meeting of the ikw Legislative 
Council took place at tlie Secretariat, Nagpur, 
on August 17th All the oflici.il and non- 
offlcial members were present and the visitois 
gallery was full The following .are Hon 
Members of the Council — 

NOMINATED OFFICIALS 
Financial Commissioner, Mr 11 A (hump, c s i , 
I c s 

Commissioner in Berar, Mr P. Standen, oil, 
I c s 

Chief Seeretarv, Sir A BIennerha''Set, Bart , i o s 
Second Secretary, INlr J T Marten, i <’ s 
Third Secretary, Mr C G L( ftwich, i (’ s 
Secretary in the Legal Department, Mr C S 
Findlay i c b 

Chief Engineer, Mr R H Tickell, Jo t e 
In^ector-Qeneml of Civtl Hospitah, Colonel 
Dennys, i ai h 

Inspector-General of Police, R C II M King, 

I c s 

Director of Public Instruction, 'Mr A I Mayhew 
Commissioner of Excise, Mr A Mayiio, 

1 (nominated for so long as the C.P Excise 
Bill IS before the Council • 

NOMINATED NON-OFFICIALS. 

The Chief of Sarangarh State, N.awab 
Salimulla Khan of Berar, Sir Bipin Krishna 
Bose of Nagpur and Sir Kastiir Chand Daga 
ot Kamptee 

ELECTED. 

Elected by C D Municipalities’ — Mr More- 
shwar Rao Dixit, Nagpur , Sheo Prasad, Jubbul- 
pore , Rai Saheb Shet Nathmal, Raipur, 

Elected by C P District Councils — Rai 
Saheb Mathura Prasad, Chindwara : Rao Baha- 
dur Narayan Rao Kelkar, Balaghat . 

Elected by the Central Provinces Landholders •- 


Raja Bahadur Raghojirao Bhonsle, Nagpur: 
Rai Bahadur Bishan Dutt Shukiil, Sheora 
BERAR NON-OFFICIAL 
Nominated after election by Public bodies — 
Rao Bahadur R N Mudholkar, C i-E , (Berar 
Municipal Committees^ Rao Bahadur K G 
Damie (Berar District Boards) , JVIr Moropant 
V Joshi (Berar Landholders) 

The J^egislative CouncH, on its constitution, 
took the place of the Municipalities in the elec 
tion of alMember of the Imperial Legislature 
Miscellaneous \ppointmbnts 
Director of Public Instruction, A 1 Mayhew, B a 
Inspector-General of Police, R M king, I C s 
Chief Conservator of Forests, V H (lutterbnck 
Inspector-General of Civil Ilospitals, CoX G 
1* Dennys, IMS 

Sanitary Commisswne} , Major T G N Stokes, 

IMS 

Commissioner of Excise, etc , A Mayno, ICS 
Comptroller (Financial Dept ), F D Qorden 
Postmaster General, H A Sams 
Diiector of Ayncultvie and Industries, C. E. 
Low, c I E 

Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, H R. 


t’ro-thwaite 

Chief Commissioners 

Colonel E K Elliot 1861 

Lieut -Colonel J K Spence (^Officiating) 1862 
R Temple (Officiating) 1862 

Colonel E K Elliot . 1863 

J S Campbell (Officiating) 1864 

R Temple . 1864 

J S Campbell (O^cmfin^;) 1865 

R Temple . 1865 

J II Moms (Officiating) 1867 

G Campbell 1867 

J H Morris (Officiating) . 1868 

! Conflrmi'd 27th May 1870 
I Colonel ll 11 Keatinge, C 8 i (Offg ) . 1870 

I J H Morris, c S I . 1872 

C Grant (Officiating) . . . 1879 

J H Morris, c s i . . . 1879 

! W. B Jones, c s i . 1883 

C H T Crosthwaite (Officiating) 1884 

Confirmed 27th January 1885. 

D Fitzpatrick (Officiating) 1885 

J \V Neill (Officiating) . 1887 

A Mackenzie, 0 s i 1887 

R J Crosthwaite (Officiating) . . 1889 

Until 7th October 1889 

J W Neill (Officiating) , 1890 

A P MacDonnell, c s i . . 1891 

J Woodburn, c S i (Officiating) . 1893 

Confirmed 30th November 1893 
C J. Lyall, c s I , c I E 1895 

D C J Ibbetson, C S i. . 1898 

A H L Fraser c s i (Offieiatjfig) 1899 
Confirmed 5th March 1902 
J P. Hewett, 0 S l , c I E (Officiating) . . 1902 

Confirmed 2nd November 1903. 

F. S P Lely, c.s I (Officiating) . . 1904 

Confirmed 23rd December 1904. 

J. O Miller, c S I . 1905 

S Ismay, C S i (Officiating . . . 1906 

Until 22rd October 1906 
F. A T. Phillip (Officvatinq) . . . . 1907 

Until 25th March 1907 Also from 20th 
May to 22nd November . . . 1909 

R H Craddock, c s l . . . . . 1907 

H. A Crump (Officiating) . . . 1912 

i M. W. Fox-Strangways, O 8.1. (Sub. pro- 1912 
tern). 

Sir B Robertson, K c s I., o. i.E 1912 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between tlie Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush From tins range a long 
broken hne of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman llange eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Haluchistan. Tlic 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 39,000 square miles The terii- 
tory falls into three mam geographical divi- 
sions the Cis-Indus disiiict of Hazaia , the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat. 
Banu Jind Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan Hazara and the four distncts 
in the second division contain 13,418 ‘^quaic 
miles The mountain regions, north and west, 
arc occupied by tribes subject only to the poli- 
tical control of the Chief Commissioner in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General 
The area of this tract is loughly 25,500 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as 
the Malakand, Khyber, Kurram, Tochi and 
Wana Agencies Each of the Deputy Com- 
missioners of the five admmisteied districts 
is responsible for tlic management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier A few bundled 
miles of the trans-border Territory aie inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is fieo from any mtenial interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of tliera 

Tlic area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding 8ind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
size of England without Wales The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
98 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazaia District there 
are 207 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 152 
The key to the history of the people of the 
N -W. F P lies in the recognition of the fact 
that the valley of Peshawar was always more 
closely connected politically with Eastern 
ran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its popiUation was mainly Indian 
by race Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in B C 327, then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns, and later, 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
Last came the Sikh invasion, beginning in 
1818. The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 


warfare occurred with the border tubes, but 
since the conclusion of peace with the Afndis 
in 1898, the wlioic border has been undisturbed 
except for the expedition against the Zakka 
Khel Afridis in 1908 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was frequently discussed, with the 
double object of seeming closer and more im- 
mediate control and supervision of the Fron- 
tier by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen The provinee was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901 To it was added the 
pohtical charge of Dir, Swat and Chitial, the 
Political Agent of winch had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. 'J’lie new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communica- 
tion with the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department In political questions there 
IS no intermediary between the Chief Commis- 
sioner and the local officer , an arrangement 
designed to secure both prompt disposal of 
references and the utilisation of the expert 
knowledge of frontier conditions for which 
the head of the administration is selected 

The People. 

The total population of the N -W F P (1911) 
is 3,819,027, made up as follows . — 

Hazara . 603,028 

Trans-Indus Districts . 1.593,905 

Tians-Border Area . 1,622,094 

This last figure is estimated There arc only 
625 6 females per 1,000 males in the towns and 
900 females per 1,000 males in rural areas 
This dispioportion of the sexes cannot at pre- 
sent be explained in the N -W F P. any more 
than in other parts of Northern India, wliere 
it also appears The discrepancy is greater 

here than in any othe’’ Province of India Tiierc 
IS no ground for believing tliat the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon On the other liand the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts in 1912 was 35*1 and 
the death-rate 33*3 There were 122 5 male 
births for every 100 females It is recognised 
that m this matter, and in regard to popula- 
tion generally, the registration of females may 
bo defective, inasmuch as the Pathan, for 
whatever reasons, regards the birth of a 
daughter as a misfortune, the less said about 
which the better. The population is natu- 
rally increasing, but emigration reduces the 
net rcnult 

The dominant language of the Province Is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
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d very large propoition of the land m the ad- 
ministered djstncts and are the ruling race, 
of the tribal area to the west Theic is a long 
list of Fathan, Baluch, llajput and other trib- 
al divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled 
111 the Province The Mahomedan tribes 
constitute almost the whole population, Hindus 
amounting to only 5 per cent of the total and 
Sikhs to a few thousands The occupational 
cleavage of the population confuses ethnical 
dnisions. 

Under the North-West Frontier Province 
I aw and Justice Regulation of 1901, custom 
governs all questions regarding succebSion«s, 
betrothal, mairiage, divorce, the sepaiate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
tiary to justice, equity or good conscience 
In these matteis the Mahomedan or Hindu 
law IS applied only in the absence of special 
custom. 

Climate, Flora and Fauna. 

The climatic conditions of the N -W F P , 
which is mamlv the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the iiverainc 
tiacts of the Indus in Heia Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified The latter 
djsirict 13 one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, whih* on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in siimmiT and intensely 
cold in winter The air is goiierally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of tempeiaturc are 
fiequently very laige 'i he Pioviiice has 
two wet seasons, one the S -W Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from tlie 
Arabain Sea and the Bay of Bengal the 
othei ju wmtei, when storms fiom Afesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Distiicts bung 
widespread ram and snowfall Both source'- 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely The following desciiption 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stietclung across Dcia Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occurs in a account 
written some yeais ago by Captain Crost- 
waite “ Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day Washing is an impossible 
luxury. . It IS possible in the hot 

weather to ride thirty miles and neither hear 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire ” 
With the exception of the Kunhar Iliyer, m 
Hazara, which Hows into the Jhelura, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains 4o barren 
hills, pme forests and fcitile mountain valleys 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but arc 
not quite extinct , leopards, liyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora Bear, 
deer and monkeys are found , a great variety 
of flsh 13 caught in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery is often magnificent 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the prmcipal 

Takht-l-Sulaiman, Sulalman Range, in Lera 
Ismail Khan, 11.292 feet. 

Pir Ghal, Sulaiman Range, in Mahsud Wa- 
zinstan, 11,583 feet. 


Sika Ram, m the Safed Ivoh, in the Kurram 
Agency, 15,621 feet 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara District, 10,000 to 16,700 feet 

Istragh Peal: (18,900 ft), Kachm Peak 
(22,641 ft ), Tirich ftlir (25,426 ft ), all m the 
Hindu Kush, on tlie northern border of Cliitral 
Agency 

Trade and Occupations. 

The iiopulation derives its buhsistencc alraost- 
wholly flora agriculture The Province i-, 
practically without manufactures There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export Any commercial impoitanee 
which the province possesses it owes to tlie 
fact that it lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral A'-ia with India, but the influence of lail- 
wa>s IS diminishing the importanee of these 
trading interists The travelling tiaders (oi 
Powmdahs) from the trans-frontier aica have 
always pursued their w'andcnngs into India 
and now, instead of doing their tiading in 
towns near the border, cany it by tram to the 
large cities m India Prices of agricultural 
pioduco have m recent years been high, but 
the agru ultiiri'-ts, owing to the poverty of tin* 
means ot communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
picvailing On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the noii-agiicultural classes The 
effetts of recent extensions of irrigation hav(‘ 
been impoitant J.aml tenuies are general^ 
the same in the Biitish administered districts 
as in the Punjab The cultivated area of th< 
laud amounts to 32 per cent and uncultivated 
to 68 per cent 

The woik of civilisation is now making 
steady progress Relations with the tribes 
have impioved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
iiistiation has been leformcd and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered In the Bri- 
tish administered districts 19 per cent males 
and 7 per cent females of the total population 
are returned as literates The figures foi 
males denote a veiy narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13 3 per cent, are returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apait-»from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nitration ovei them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was recently completed, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, u^so completed a year 
or two ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes There has arisen 
in recent years the difficult question of the 
importation of thousands of rifles from the 
Persian Gulf 

Administration. 

The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province is conducted by the Chief 
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Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
General in Council His staff consists of— 

(1) Officers of the Political Depaitment of 
the Government of India 

(2) Members of the Provincial Civil Service 

(3) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service 

(4) Supermtendents and Assistant Super- 
mtendents of Police. 

(5) Officers recruited for the service of de- 
partments requiring special knowledge— 
Militia, Engineering, Education, Medicine 
and Forestry. 

The cadre posts reserved for officCiS coming 
under the first head above are* — 

" Chief Commissioner & ' 
Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General 
Secretary 

Assistant Secretary > 5 
Personal Assistant 
Revenue Commis- 
sioner and Revenue 
- Secretary J 

Resident m Waziristan 1 
Deputy Commis- 'I 

sioncrs 5 

Political Agents 4^11 
District J udges 2 J 
Assistant Commis- ] 
sioners and Assist- >12 
ant Political Agents J 

r One Judicial Commis- 'I 
■{ sionor 

Two Divisional and > 3 
t Sessions Judges J 

The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to five sub- 
collectorates, in eharge of tahsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib -tahsildars, 
who exercise only ciimmal and revenue powers 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners, The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India 18 not indigenous among the Pathans 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns 'Ihcre are 
also district boards The district is the unit 
for pohee, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordmary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
who is also the Superintendent of Jail and a 
District Inspector of Schools. The Province 
forms a single educational circle and only pos- 
sesses one forest division, that of Hazara. There 
are four divisions of the Roads and Building 
Branch of the Public Works Department, 
each under an Executive Engineer. The Irri- 
gation Department of the P.W.D. is in charge 


of the Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Punjab, 
who is also ex'O^io Secretary tj the Chief 
Commissioner The administration of the 
civil pohee force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General There is a special 
force of Border military police. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Imperial Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
Tochi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government. The revenue administration of 
all five administered districts is controlled 
by the Revenue Commissionei x-or the ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions divisions, each 
presided over by a Divisional and Sessions 
Judge The Judicial Commissioner is the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the admmistration, and his Court is the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunal in this 
Province The principal officers in the present 
Administration are — 

Agent to Governor-General and Chief Commie- 
swner, Lieut -Col Sir G 0 Roos-Keppel, 
K c 1 E , appointed 8th July, 1908, 

Reeidentf Wazinstan, J S Donald, C S i , C I E. 
Judicial Commissioner, IT R C Dobbs 

Revenue Commissioner, Lieut -Col C B. Rawlin- 
son, c I E , I A 

Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Major D. B. 
Blakeway, c i B , i A 

Asst Secretary to Chief Commissioner, C. 
Latimer 

Personal Asst to Chief Commissioner, R R. 
Moconachie. 

Inspecting Officer, Fiontier Corps, Col A R. 
Dick, I A 

I Secretaries, Public Works Department, CoL 
W J. D Dundee, C I.B , R E Purves 

Agency Surgeon and Administrative Medical 
Officer, Lieut -Col. T W Irvine, I,M S 

Divisional and Sessions Judges, Lieut -Col. 
C P. Minchin, n s o., i A , F P Rennie, 

Political Agents 

Major W. J Keen, i A , Dir, Swat & Chitral. 

S E Pears, Khyber 
J A. 0 Fitzpatnc Tochi. 

Capt R A Lyall, I.A , Kurram. 
Inspector-General of Police, H. A Close 
Director of Public Instruction, J. A. Richey, M.A 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Sir A. 
Stem, rciB, d litt. dso. 

Former Chief Commissioners, 

Lieut -Col. H A. ®eane, c.si. Died 7tb 
July, 1908 

W. R H. Merk, O.S.I. Officiating to Slst 
Oct 1910. 


Administration 


High Court and 
Divisional 
Judges 



Assam. 


The Province of Assam, 61,682 square miles 
In area, includes the Assam Valley Division, 
the Surma Valley and Hills Division and the 
State of Manipur. It owes its importance to 
its situation on the north-east frontier of India 
It 13 surrounded by montaiuous ranges on 
three sides while on the fourth (the west) lies 
the Province, of Bengal on to the plains of 
which debouch tno two valleys of the Brahma- 
putra and the Surma which form the plains 
of Assam These two valleys are sepaiated 
from each other by the Assam Range, which 
projects westward from the lulls on the eastern 
border. 

Population. 

The total population of the province m 1911 
was 7,059,857, of whom li millions were Ma- 
homedans, milhons Hindus and IJ imllions 
Animists 46 per cent of the population 
speak Bengali, 22 per cent, speak Assamese 
other languages spoken in the province are 
Hindi, Uriya and a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Chinese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 115, which, compared with 
that of most other parts of India^ is low, but is 
more than double that of Burma. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Rice is the staple food crop, about 4 million 
acres being devoted to this crop Except 
in the Himalayan Terai irrigation is unneces- 
sary. Jute and tea are the most important 
crops grown for export, the area under jute 
bemg generally about 40,000 acres, that under 
tea about 338,000 acres In 1910, the tea crop 
yielded over 175 miUion pounds of manufac- 
tured tea Wheat and tobacco are also grown 
and about 30 square miles are devoted to sugar- 
cane. The total area of ‘ reserved ’ forest 
is about 3,778 square miles and the unclassed 
state forests cover about 18,509 square miles 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 93 to 124 inches The maximum is reached 
at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which is 
one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 458 inches The temperature 
ranges from 59® at Sibsagar in January to 84® 
in July. Earthquakes of considerabll severity 
have taken place, by tar the worst being thal 
which occurred in 1897 

Land Tenures. 

Most of the actual cultivators of the soil 
usually hold direct from the State, and the 
area of land on which rent is paid is inconsi- 
derable A large# part of Goalpara and of the 
more densely populated portions of ^Ihet 
was however included in the permanent Settle- 
ment of Bengal ; and the system of land tenure 
in (!!achar, and the existence of large estates 
on privileged rates of revenue in Kamrup have 
tended to produce a tenant class which at the 
1901 census amounted to more than one-third 


of the total number of persons supported by 
agriculture. In the 1911 census a very marked 
increase in tenancy throughout the Province 
13 shown. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, hmestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Naga Hills district, where 
about 239,000 tons are raised annually and 
used mainly by the river steamers Limestone 
is quarried in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
in Sylhet, and m the Gare hills , about 

96.000 tons are quarried in a year. Petroleum 
IS worked only in Lakimpur , the oil is rich 
in paraffin, and the chief products are light 
naphthas, kerosme and wax. The oil is sold 
locally, and the wax is exported, mainly to 
England Lubricating oil is produced on the 
southern slopes of the Khasi Hills The total 
output of oil from the wcUs was, in 1910, nearly 

3.300.000 gallons 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was recently published in the me- 
moirs of the Geological Survey of India It 
states that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
Surma This belt is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 mib's from K E Assam through 
Kachar and Chitagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a SHE trend It is roughly 
concentric with the trend of the Burmese 
oil belt, the distance between the two varying 
from 70 to 150 miles Various parts of the 
Assam-Kachar-Chittagong- Arakan belt have 
been exploited in a primitive way, but there 
are only two properly worked fields of 
commercial importance, viz , those of Digboi 
and Bappa Pung, two localities only about 
a milo apart in N E Assam 

I Manufactures. 

I Silk IS manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom , the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour Boat building, brass and 
metal and earthenwares, tea manufacture and 
limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 84 per cent of the popuMtion. Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries In 1912-13 
the total trade with Bhutan amounted to 
over 24 lakhs This is considerably less than 
usual owing to the fact that the exports fell 
considerably owing to an outbreak of cholera 
at Darranga which iriglitc .ed the Bhutiyas and 
sent them back to their homes without their 
usual supplies In addition to this there is 
a small trade with the Abor, Mishmi, and 
other tribes 

Communications. 

The trade of Assam is chiefly earned by 
river, but increasing use is being made of 
the Assam Bengal Railway which runs from 
the port of Chittagong to Silchar at the eastern 
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end of the Surma Valley. A branch of that line 
runs along the south of the Assam Valley from 
Gauhati to Tmsukia, a station on the Dibni- 
Sadiya Railway, and is connected with the 
Surma Valley branch by a hne that pierces 
the North Cachar Hills, the points of junction 
being Lumding in the northern and Badarpur 
in the southern valley The Eastern Bengal 
State Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via the valley of the Brahmaputra 
The excellence of its water communication 
makes Assam less dependent upon roads than 
other parts of India , but in recent years the 
road system has been developed and there is 
a trunk road through the whole length of the 
Brahmaputra Valley and an excellent road 
from Gauhati to Shillong. A lar^e fleet of 
steamers maintained by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Company plies on the rivers 
of both valleys. A daily service of passenger 
boats runs from Goalundo to Dibrugarh 

Education 

The latest census report shows that there 
are in the Province at present 4,118 educa- 
tional institutions including two Arts Col- 
leges with 168,250 pupils Of the total popu- 
lation 333,672 aie returned as literate The 
distribution of literacy naturally vanes con- 
siderably throughout the Province The largo 
number of immigrant coolies and of aboriginal 
tribes tends to lower the proportion of literates 
in the Brahmaputra Valley, and a compara- 
tively high standard of literacy in the Hills 
is due mainly to the progress of education 
amongst the Khasis of whom a large proportion 
have been converted to Christianity Amongst 
the Animists in the Hills the Lushais seem to 
have an extraordinary keenness for learning, 
which IS the more lemarkable, because the 
administration of their distiict dates from quite 
lecent times 

Administration. 

The provmce of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge leriitory then under 
him In 1903, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
teiritories under a laeutcnant-Govcrnor The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912 the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were imited with the Bengal Commlssionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Oovemor-in- 
Council, Bihfcr, Chota Nagpur and Onssa were 
formed into a sepdiato province, while the old 
Provmce of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pme 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong l^nge wluch 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebmlt in a way more likely to 
withstand the Shocks of earthquake. 


Chief Commissioners of Assam. 


Colonel R H. Keatinge, c s i . . 1874 

Sir S C Bayley, K 0 s I. 1878 

C A Elhot, C S.l. . . 1881 

W E Ward 1883 

Dennis Fitzpatrick, 0 S I 3887 

J. Westland, c.s I .. . 1889 

J W. Quinton, C s l 3889 

Brig -General Sii H Collett, K c u 1891 

W. E Ward, C S i . 3891 

C J Lyall, C.SI . .1894 

H J S Cotton, C.s.l. . 1896 

J B Fuller, 0 I B . ] 900 

J. B Fuller C I E 1002 

C. W. Bolton, 0 s I . 1903 

Note — The Chief Commission orship of As-.am 
was revived 1st April, 1912, 

Sir Archdale Earle, K c J e . . . 1912 


Administration. 

Chief Comm mioner. Sir Archdalc Earle, K (M i: , 
appointed Ibt April, 1912 
Personal Assistant, Lieut TI R Willson (I14tli 
fdaratlias) 

Chief Secretary, B C Allen 
Second Secretary, A W. Botliam 
Secretary, Public Works Department, W McM 
Sweet 

Inspector General of Registration . — A R 

Edwards, i-c s 

Judges, F J Jeffries, J F Gr.iham 
Director of Public Instruction, J R Cunningham 
Inspector-General of Police, Id -Col A E 
Woods 

Sanitary Commissioner, Col H E Banatvala, 
I M s 

Comptroller, Financial Department, W, A T 
Carndulf 

Political Agent in Manipur, Lt -Col H W G 
Colo, c s 1 . 

Superintendent and Remembiancer of I egat 
Affairs — Abdul Majid, n A 
Ihiector of Land Records and Agriculture, J 
MeSwmev. 

Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Eastern 
Circle, D B Spooner 

Chief Inspector of Factories, R. P Adam'', J 
Cowa ), (Ag.) 

Legislative Council. 

F C Henmker. 

W J Reid 
W McM. Sweet, 

J. R. Cunningham, M A. 

J. F. Grahiim. 

Abdul Majid 
. B Hawkins. 

aja Prabhat Chandra Barua. 

Raman I Mohan Das. 

Sri jut Padmanath Bania. 

Col. H. E Banatvala 
B. C. Allen 
A. W. Botham 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire It is divided into three mam 
divisions, (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square imlcs consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
m 1879 , (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from ti ne ^o time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British oABcers , and (3) the 
Native States of Xalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 78,434 square miles The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1911 it contains 
834,703 inhabitants, divided roughly half and 
lialf between the administered districts and 
States 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia It thus toims a watershed the diain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which toriu so large a feature of Central 
Asia Hugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
lent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with and deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vaihng colour of whieii is a monotonous sight 
But this is redeemed m places by level valleys 
of considerable size m which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
ciops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839, 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Roberts Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welde d 
the Baluch and Biahui Chiefs into a clos 
federacy In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishra, 
Sibl, Hamai and Thal-Chotiah weie handed 
over by Yakub Khan to the British Govern- 
ment and retained at Sir Eobcit SaDdenian’s 
strenuous insistence 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than Ilf inches m a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 iuches and m the plains the average 
ramfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livMihood 
on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
and transport The Afghan and the Baluch, 
as a rule, cultivates his own lands The Brahms 
dislike agriculture and prefer a pastoral life. 
Previous to the advent of the British life and 


property were so insecure that the cultivator 
was fortunate if he reaped his harvest The 
establishment of peace and security has been 
accompanied by a marked extension of agri- 
culture which accounts for the increase in the 
numbers of the purely cultivating classes 
The Mekran Coast is famous for the quantity 
and quality of its fish and the industry is con- 
stantly developing Fruit is extensively grown 
in the highlands and the export is increasing. 

Education is imparted In 157 schools with 
4,129 scholars The mineral wealth of the 
Province is believed to be considerable, but 
cannot be exploited until railways are deve- 
loped Coal IS mined at Khost near Quetta 
and in the Bolan Pass and chromite is extracted 
in the Quetta-Pishm District 

Administration. 

TJie licad of tlio local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief Commissioner Next in rank comes 
the Revenue Commissioner who advises the 
Agent to the Governor-General m financial 
inatteis and generally controls the revenue 
administration The keynote of administra- 
tion m Baluchistan is st If-governmcnt by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which IS the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime The district levies which number 
2,300 odd play an unobtrusive but invaluable 
part m the work of the Civil Administration 
not only in watch and ward and the investi- 
gation of crime, but also in the carrying of the 
mails, the serving of processes and other mis- 
cellaneous work In addition to these dis- 
trict levies there are three irregular Corps in 
the Province * the Zhob Militia (formerly 
known as the Zhob Levy Corps), the Makran 
Levy Corps, and the Chagai Levy Corps Their 
combined strength in the latest returns was 
953 cavalry and 892 infantry The Province 
does not pay for itself and receives large sub- 
sidies from the Imperial Government The 
receipts and expenditure roughly balance each 
other at 25} lakhs. 

Administration 

to the Governor-General and Chief Com- 
missioner. Archer The Hon'ble Lieut - 
Colonel C,csi,ciE,iA > 

Revenue and Judicial Gornmi88von6r^ Lieut - 
Colonel A McConaghey. 

Secretary, Puhhe WorJeg Department, Colonel 
J C Rimington 

First Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General and Secreatry to the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Bray, Denys de S , i 0 s 
Second Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Major W. G Hutchinson. 

Political Agent, Zhoh, Jacob, Major, A. L., I A 
Assistant Political Agent, Zhob, Capt. T. G. 

M. Harris • 

Political Agent, Kalat and Bolan Pass, Dew; 
Major A. B , C I.E , l A. 
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Assistant Political Agent, Kalatand Bolan Pass, 
Captain B 51 Field 

Assistant for Mekran to the Political Agent in 
Kalat and ex-officio Commandant, Mekran 
Levy Corps, Capt T ir Tucker 

Political Agent, and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quetta and Pishm, ('apt H. C. Finnis 

Assistant PoUhml Agent and Assistant Com- 
missioner, Quetta and Pishin, Vacant 

Political Agent, Chagai, Lieut -Colonel F C 
Webb -Ware 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Stbi, 
5Ia]or F McConaghey 

Assistant Political Agent, Sibi, ( apt J I, E 
Weir 

Political Agent, Loralai, 5I.i]or A J> G 
Eamsay 

Assistant Political Agent, Loralai, Hughes, T O 

Residency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer, 
Duke, Lieut -Colonel A L , i M S 

Cnil Surgeon, Quetta, Major W M Anclei-on 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This is a group of islands m the Bay of Bengal 
of which the headquarters are at Port Blair, 
by sea 780 miles from Calcutta, 740 miles fiom 
Madras and 360 miles from J[langoon, with 
which ports there is regular communication 

The land area of the islands under the ad- 
ministration IS 3,143 square miles, namely, 
2,508 square miles in the Andamans and 635 
square miles m the Nicobars The total popu- 
lation of the islands was returned in the census 
of 1911 as 20,459 The Islands are adminis- 
tered by the Chief Commissioner of the Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands who is also the Super- 
intendent of the Penal Settlement. The penal 
settlement, which was established in 1858, is 
the most important in India 

Superintendent of Port Blair, I ieut -Col M W. 
Douglas, c 1 15 

Commandant and District Superintendent of 
Military PoIkc, Captain H W KnwlamBon 


Medical Superintendent of Jails, Captain 

R E. Flowerdew. 

Senior Medwal Officer, Captain J- H. 

Murray, i M s. 

COORG. 

Coorg Is a small petty Province in Southern 
India west of the State of 5Iysore Its area 
IS 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tipu of Seringapatam In May 1834, owing 
to misgovernment, it was annexed The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
mi‘»sioner of Coorg who is the Ilesident m 5Iysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court The Secretariat 
IS at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
IS styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg In Coorg his chief authority is the 
Commissioner whose headquart(*rs are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch 
of the administration. The chief wealth of 
the country is agriculture and especially the 
growth of coffee Although owing to over-pro- 
duction and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil The bulk of the out- 
put lb exported to France 

Resident and Chief Commissioner, Coorg, 
The Hon Lt -Col Sir Hugh Daly, K c i e 

AJMER MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Eajputana The Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General in Eajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwaia, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395 At the close of 
the Pindarl war Daulat Eao Scindia, by a treaty 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British Fifty-five per cent of the population 
arc supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industries The principal 
crops arc maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat 

Agent to the Governor -General in Rajputana 
and Chief Commissioner of Agmer-Mermra, 
The Hon Lieut -Col Sir E G. Colvin, K c.s.l. 
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Aden was the first new territory added to the 
Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria 
Its acquisition in 1839 was the outcome of an 
outrage committed by the local Fadhli chief 
upon the passengers and crew of a British bug- 
galow wrecked in the neighbourhood Various 
acts of treachery supervened during the negoti- 
ations regarding the buggalow outrage and Aden 
was captured 1^ a force sent by the Bombay 
Government under Major Baillie The act has 
been described as one of those opportune poU- 
tical strokes which have given geographical 
continuity to British possessions scattered over 
the world 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar 
does, having a circumference of about 15 miles 
and connected with the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus of flat ground This is nearly covered at 
one part at high spring tides, but the causeway 
and aqueduct are always above, though some- 
times only just above, water The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old crater which constitutes Aden it. 
1,775 feet above sea level Rugged spurs, with 
valleys between, radiate from the centre to the 
circumference of the crater. A great gap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hillfe and this opens to 
the magnificent harbour The peninsula of 
Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained bv purchase m 1868 and the adjoining 
tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square miles in 
extent, was subsequently purchased when, in 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an over-flowing population. 

Attached to the settlement of Aden are the 
islands of Perim, an island of 5 square miles 
extent in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, in the 
entrance to the Arabian Sea , Sokotra island, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aden, in the Ara- 
bian Sea, ac<iuired bv treaty in 1886 and 1,382 
mile* in extent , and the five small Kuna Muna 
islands, ceded by the Imam of Maskat In 1854 
for thf purpose of landing the lied Sea cable, and 
otherwise valuable only for the guano deposits 
found upon them They are of! the Arabian 
coast about two-thirds of the way from Aden to 
Maskat The whole extent of the Aden settle- 
ment, including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh 
Othman and Perim is approximately 80 miles 
The 1911 census shows Aden, with Little Aden, 
Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a population 
of 46,165. The population of Perim is a matter 
of a few hundreds, largely dependent on the Coal 
Depot maintained there by a comm'^rcial firm 
That of Sokotra is 12,000, mostly jihstoral and 
migratory Inland, fishing on the coast. 

Strategic Importance. 

Aden's first importance is as a naval and 
military station of strategic importance This 
aspect was ably discussed by Colonel A. M 
Murray, m his “Imperial Outposts". He 
pomts out that Aden is not a naval base in the 
same sense that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong Kong 
were made, but a point d’appui, a rendezvous 
and striking point for the fleet. It was seized 
in 1839 because of its usefulness as a harbour of 
refuge for British ships and from a strategist's 
point of view this Is its pnmary purpose and the 
raison d'etre of its forts and garrison. Aden 


under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the Red Sea, and valuable to 
its owners as a commercial emporium, a port of 
call and a cable centre The harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
south and is divided into two bays by a spit of 
land The depth of water m the western bay 
is from 3 to 4 fathoms, across the entrance 4i to 
5 fathoir s, with 10 to 12 fathoms 2 nules outside 
The bottom is sand and mud There are seve- 
lal islands in the inner bay. Strategic control 
of the Red Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of Perim and Sokotra, which may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, and are 
under the political jurisdiction of the Resident. 

The Arab chiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearly all stipendiaries of the British Go- 
vernment Colonel Wahab and Mr G. H. 
Fitzmaurice, of the Constantinople Embassy, 
were appointed in 1902 as Commissioners to 
delimitate the frontier between Turkish Arabia 
and the British protectorate around Aden A 
convention was signed in 1905 settling details, 
the frontier line being drawn from Shaikh Murad, 
a point on the lied Sea coast opposite Porim, to 
the banlc of the river Sana, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 miles north- 
east of Dthala, and thence north-east to the 
great desert The area left within the British Pro- 
tectorate was about 9,000 square miles The 
arrangement gave to Turkey Cape Bab-el Man- 
deb, which forms the Arabian bank of the 
castei n channel past Perim into the Red Sea 
England took this gatepost of the Red Sea 
from the Turks In November 1914, A sanl- 
torium and small British garrison used to be 
maintained at Dthala, which is 7,700 feet high, 
but the garrison was withdrawn in 1906, Lord 
Morley explaining this step as being in accord- 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords In 1903, — that His Majesty's Government 
had never desired to interfere with the internal 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the British 
side of the boundary, but had throughout made 
it plain that they would not assent to the 
interference of any other Power with those 
affairs 

British Policy. 

There has been much criticism of a policy 
under which Aden has failed to advance with 
the same progressive strides which have marked 
the development of other British dependencies. 

It 13 said that the former Persilin possessors of 
Aden built its wonderful water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the British have done nothing except mount 
guns to protect their coal yards Trade, it is 
argued, flourishes because this is a natural 
emporium of commerce but not because of the 
attention its needs get fr6m Government Lord 
Roberts, writing on this point a few years ago 
said • “ It is not creditable to British rule to 
make use of a dependency like Aden for selfish 
purposes of political necessity without attempt- 
ing to extend the benefits of civilised Govern- 
ment to the neighbouring native tribes, espe- 
cially when those tribes are living under the 
aegis of the British Crown. The Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more for Aden In 
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tlKirtimc than vvr have done oui -^tvaity 

\ oars’ occupation A(l< n lias ah\a\s 

sulTorod undci the disad\anta/<’ of beiii^ an 
aj)p'ina<?c ot the liomba^ ricsidcnov, with 
w'liioh It ha*? noitlioi (jf o"i iphical, racial not 
political athmtv I’lobahK th< Ix'st solution 
ot the matter would bo to hand o\or tlu' place 
to the (’olonial Othce, K'hevni!? the (iovernnn nt j 
ot liombav ot a ( har^e w hu h is only looked upon 
as an imubiis” Soim impoitant stips ha\t , 
been taken in tlic jiast h \v vi us to s.itisf\ the I 
commen lal ix'eds ot tlx poit ! 

Trade 

The tilde of Ad- 1 has devdopid imm<ns(l\ 
siiKe Itiitish acijiiisition in H 10, l.ut'ih lhioiif]:h 
thf (loMrnment of Indii doclaiini^f it a iiei poit 
in 1H>() siniL whrn it lias ilti.utid nnn h of the | 
valiiabh tiado bitwei'ii \iabia and Mrit i ; 
torineily monoiiohsid b\ tin (ti d St'a poits oi 
Hodiida and INlokhi 'Jin opening of tin 
Suo7 ('anal was aKo iisponsilili foi a laini ' 
incnasi ot trade throiij^h Adi 11 into tin intenoi , 
d'hc total imports bv sea in tin list ^eal foi ] 
which (ompleli stitxties aie a\ailaltl(' 
(JOl 1-14) aniountid to i kT'iO 00 1 , bv land 
£170,21 i, triasure, £t)0 lO'i I'xpoits bv sia ^ 
were £ 5 , 207, 2s !, bx land, 1140, l')0 tnasure 
£741,087 Tlifse statistics an rxilusiM ot ' 
(joxeinnnnt stoics and tn-i'iin 

The lanmiaKc of tin' sittbain nl is \i tbie, but , 
several otliir Asiatu toiifttus.in spokin The 
population Is < hn ll\ n tinned as \iabs and 
Shaikhs The Somalis liom the Mnc.in cois<- 
and \i<ibs do the hinl kdioin <»f tin poit So, 
fai as tin selth nn nt n eorntinid tlnn in no* 
products whdevii, with the impoil int ixcip-i 
tion ot salt d he ( lops ol tin tritnl low c oiiutiv , 
adjoining; aie jowai, sos.imuin, a httb lotton, | 
Tiiaddn, a liastard sattion and i little indit'o 
In the hills, w'lnat, madder finit lollie and a; 
consideiable quantity ot wi\ ind honey an [ 
obtained dhe water snpph tonus the most ' 
impoitant juobleni Watn is diiwn fiom four, 
sourefs -wills, a(|uediicts, t.inks 01 resmons 
and condensers 

Administration 

din \ilen settlement is subjeit politically to, 
the (lovirnminl of Itombav and its aiiministia 
tion IS conducted by a llesnUnt, who is assist* d 1 
by four Assistants dho Itesidiut is .also mili- 
tary (.'ommanilaiit and is iisualh an otln it 


selected fiom tin Indim aimv, a4 ate his assis- 
tants The Ibsulcnt has jui isiliction a Judge 
ot the ^ 11 e- Xdmii.dtx ('ourt m m.itteis < imnec* 
tid with sli\(‘ tiadmg, hi3 court bung called 
the (Jolonial Coiiit ot till' Admiialtv d hi laws 
111 foiee in tin s<tthinenl aie geniialh s|n.iking 
tho^i m foiu m thi' Jlombay Fiesnlemv, sup- 
plum ntid on eutnm points by spinal legula* 
tioiis to suit loial loinlii lolls The man igement 
ot the poit is undu the lontifd (K a bond of 
d'rustus loimed m J8HH Tlie pniicipal Imsi 
mss of tin I’oit d lUst 1ms In en tin di ( ju'Ding 
ot tin h iibonr, so as to allow vi s^ds ot ill si7Cs 
to ( iitcF and h i\i at all states of the tub The 
\ilui jioliii loiu inimbus slmbtlv on u 200 
men riiue in liosjiitals .uid dispcns.uns m 
both Aril n and ruiin in addition to t lu mditary 
institutions ot tills cl)ai,ielei d'he ganison 
lompiisfs .1 tioo]) of eiigiiu ( rs, three i omp lines 
ot g.uiison aitilleiv, one battalion ot Ibitish 
infantiN, two lompaniis of s,ip|nas anil miners 
.ind one Indian rigimint l)i 1ai Inin nt s tumi 
tin la^t named an m.unlnnid at riiiiu and 
Miaikb Olhman rispeitivily 

d he average teinpeiatme of the st,ition is 
87 ilegiiis m the shade, the miaii lange 
In mg liom 7') m Januaiv to ‘*8 in 
.luiu, with Nauitions up to 102 d he lulls 
Intwiin tlu moii-'oons, in Mav .inel Si'pttmher 
au \ii\ opprissivi ('oixifpientlv, long resi- 
ili nei imp.ius the faenltns and undeimims the 
i oust it utioii ot Kill ope Ills and e\in Indians 
siiOu from tin elbcts of too long an nbodi in 
tin sittlunuit and tioops 111 not posti d m the 
st.ilion till lung pi nods, In mg usually ‘•uit there 
oin Mar ami iiliiNul tin iu\t but \den is 
e\i ( ption.ilh fiei tiom mfeetiuiis disc is* mil 
i pid( mil s .uni tin .ibsini i ot Nogitstion, the 
ilr\ 111 ss ot tin soil .uni t he inint V nt the ihmkmg 
wall! lunsitituti (lliciuit saleguirds .igainst 
in.uiN iiiahiiiis i ommon to tiopnal coiintnci* 
ddie .unmil lamlall Nanis fiom | incli to 8jl 
mi In s, NNith an iiri giilar avi lage of 1 mi lies 
d’he foIloNMiig an tlie priiiupal oftieers of the 
piisint administialiim — 

Pnhfitrd Jitmdnif, 'Major-Kenoral 8l»aN\ 

Assistant licsnii nth, i'.iytium i'' C llannatyne, 
(IViim) Liuit -('olonel H K Jaeoh, Major 
.1 In ( ondon, ('ij)tam (' 0 J llarrett, 

( a]>t un ('. b KuIIn, Lieutenant John 
d< la 11 IN I'Oidoii 
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The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India is square miles, with a popula- 

tion of 315,132,537 of people — nearly one-tlfth 
of the human race But of this total a very 
lariro part is not under British Administration 
The area covered in the Native States is 675.267 
square miles with a population of seventy 
riiUions 'I'he Native States embrace the whicst 
vaiiety of countiy and juiisdiction They 
vary in size fioni petty states like Lawa, in 
Bajputana, Avith an area of 19 sqiiaie miles, 
and the Simla Irdl States, wluch are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Ilvderabad, ^ 
as large as Italy, with a population of | 
thiiteon millions They include the inho'^pi- i 
table rr'gions of Western Kajpiitana, Baroda, 
part of the Burden of India, Mysoie, rich m 
agricultural W’caltli, and Jvasliinir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face of the globe 
In the case of 175 States control is exeiew'd 
bv the Bovernnient of India, and of about 
500 by the rrovineial (J o v eminent s The lour 

piincipal states, Hyderabad, Mysore, P.aroda 
and Kashmir, are m direct n lation with the 
(4()\ einment ol India 'Jlie otlier States aie 
gioupul under the direr tion of an Agrnt to the 
Bov ( nioi-Br neral, as foi Kajpiitana and Cen- 
tr.il iiirlii, in one ease the Biovinrial Bovrin- 
im nt lias brui compi'lU d to group its Static, 
Miove ol KathIa\^al, undei an Agent to the 
Bov oriior 

Relations with the Paramount Power 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Native States wnrr r stahl^hcd and came 
into political ulatioii with tin Bovciinmnt of, 
India, tliut it is impossible ('ven to summarise I 
them But bioadlv it luav In said that as j 
the British boundarus evpinded, the statrs' 
came iinchr the inlluence ot the (5ov r'rnnu'nt 
and the luhTs weir connmn d in tin it posses-' 
sjoijs To this gfiirial polirv howevri tluTC ' 
was, for a biicl period, an important rlepaitun i 
Dniing the legmie of J^oid Dalhrnisio , 
the (foveinincnt intioduced what was ralkd 
anruxation thiough lapse 'J hat is to sav,, 
when there was no direct hr ir, the (iovcinment j 
considered whc'thri public intrrrsts woulrl he; 
secured bv granting thr3 right of adoption , 
Through the application of this poluy, the; 
-^tates of Satara and of Nagpur fell m to the 
Bast India Company, and the kingdom of Oiulh 
was annexeri bc'causc of the gioss misgrivern- 
nient of its ruleis Then came the Mutiny 
Tt was followed by the transference the | 
dominions of the East India (k^mpany to tin* 
Clown, and an iirevocable rlr'claratirin of policy 
toward the Native States In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was srT out 
tliat “ We desire no extensirin of*oiir present 
tenitonal possessions, and vvliile vve will per- 
mit no aggression on our riominioiis or our 
rights to be attemptrul with impunity, W’c sliall 
allow no cncroacliments on those of otheis 
We shall respect the rights, dignitv and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own , and we 
rlesire that they, as well as our own subjr'cts, 
Bliould enjoy •that prosperity and that pocial 
advancement which can only be seciired bv 
Internal peace and good government*’ Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Native 
lule by the Government of India On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 


posite direction In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had beim so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Tlindn luling house In 1911 the Maharajah 
of lieiiares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions On many occasions the Bovern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gloss misgoveinment, or to carry on the 
adinimstiation during a long minority , but 
alwajs with the umlevi.itmg intention of res- 
toiing the ttrritoriHS as soon as the necessity 
for Intel vention passed Almost all states 
possess th( right of adoption m default of heirs 

Rij^hts of Native States 

The ricrbis and (jbligations of tho Native 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Bazcttcei Ihe Clin Is have, witliout excep- 
tion, eaine<] pioteetion against dangers from 
without and a guaiantec tliat the protector 
will icsp((t tluir rights as rulers The Para- 
mount Power acts foi tiiem in relation to foreign 
Powf/s and other Native States The in- 
habitants ot the Native States arc the subjects 
ot their rulers, and (xicpt in case of personal 
juris<lKtion over Biitish subjects, these riilcra 
'and their subjids are fire fiom the control 
I of tlie laws ot British India Criminals es- 
I raping to a Native State must be handtd over 
I to it by authontn s , tliev cannot bo ariested 
liv ttif poliei ot British India without the per- 
mi'-sioii of the ruler of tlie Stati' The Native 
Princes have therefore a su/CTuin power which 
acts foi tlifin in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupuIousJv respects their in- 
tenial aiithontv IJie suzerain also intervenes 
whoi tin. internal peace of their territories 
IS senoiislv thieatened Kinallv they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the piotectmg 
powci obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its admini''tration ot irs own dominions, and 
thus secure a shaie in the commerce, the rail- 
veavs, the ports, and the markets of ilritisb 
India Except in lare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they liavo freedom of trade with 
Bntish Inclia although they levy their own 
< iistonis and thenr subjects are admitted to most 
of the public olfices of tho British Governineut 

Obligations of Native States 

On the other hand the Native States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foicign nations or other states, the 
authoiitv ot tlieii rulers has no existence out- 
side their tcriitoiics Their subjects outside 
tluir dominions become for all intents ami 
purposes Biitish subjects ^Whero foreign 
interests are concerned, the l^ramount Power 
must act 80 that no just cause of offence la 
given bv its subordinate allies All Native 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states Inasmuch as the Native States 
have no use for a imlijp-rv establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
with tho Imperial Goveinment, their military 
force's, their equipment and armament are 
proscribed by the Paramount Power Although 
old and unalteied treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner of 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah IS absolute, logic and public opinion 
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have endorsed the principle which Lord Can« 
ning set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
“ Government of India is not precluded from 
stopping in to set right such serious abuses 
In a Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anaichy or disturb- 
ance, nor from assuming temporary charge 
of a Native State when there shall be suflacient 
reason to do so,” Of this necessity the Gov- 
ernor-General-iu-Oouncil is the solo judge, 
subject to the control of Parliament Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised 
by the British courts which possess it The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing Where can- 
lonments exist in Native territory, jurisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station IS exercised by the suzerain power 

Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who as 
a rule reside in the states themselves In the 
larger states the Government is represented 
by a Resident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local 
Residents or Political Agents These officers 
form the sole channel of communication be- 
tween the Native States and the Government 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 1 
the officials of British India and with other | 
Native States They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted Political Agents arc similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Governments, but in the petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Collectoi 
o-r Commissioner in whoso district they lie 
All questions relating to the Native States 
are under the special supervision of the Su- 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor-General A proposal has been 
made by the Government of India that, in view 
of the increasing importance of the Native 
States, an additional Secretary, styled the 
Political Secretary, shall be appointed who 
shall be in special charge, under the Viceroy, 
of these questions 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Native States into 
closer harmony Special care has been de- 
voted to the education of the sons of Ruhng 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, and 
afterwards by the estabhshment of special 
colleges for the purpose These are now es- 
tablished at Ajmere, Rajkot, Indore and La- 
hore The Imperial Cadet Corps whose head- 
quarters are at Dehra Dun, imparts military 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs and 


Hyderabad, the premier Native State in India, 
is in the Deccan. Its area is 82,698 square miles 
and population 13,374,676 The general physi- 
cal characteristics of the State are an elevated 
plateau, divided geographically and ethnologi- 
cally by the Manjra and Godaveri rivers. To 
the North-West Is the Trappean region, peopled 
by Marathas, a country of black cotton soil. 


noble families. The spread of higher educa- 
tion has placed at the disposal of the Native 
States the products of the Universities In 
these ways there has been a steady rise in the 
character of the administration of the Native 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British ideal. Most of the Native States have 
also come forward to bear their share in the 
burden of Imperial defence. Following on 
the spontaneous offer of military assistance 
when war with Russia appeared to be inevi- 
table over the Penjdeh incident in 1885, the 
states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard of the Native troops in the 
Indian Army. These are termed Imperial 
Service Troops , they belong to the states, 
they are officered by Indians , but they are in- 
spected by a regular cadre of British officerh, 
under the general direction of the Inspector- 
General of Imperial Service Tioops Their 
numbers are approximately 22,000 men ; their 
armament is the same as that of the Indian 
Army and they have done good service often 
under their own Chiefs, on the Frontier and 
in China and in Somaliland Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
respect their nglits and privileges, the Ruling 
Chiefs have lost the suspicion winch was com- 
mon when their position was less assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905-06, and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal the devotion of the great feudatones 
to the Crown The iinpiovernent in the 
standard of native rule has also permitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degiee of interference m the intenial affairs 
of the Native States The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Lord Mmto, the 
then Viceroy, in a speech at Udaipur in 1909, 
when he said — 

“ Our policy is with lare exceptions, one of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
Native State But m guaranteeing their in- 
ternal independence and in undertaking their 
protection against external aggression it natu- 
rally follows that the Imperial Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
for the general soundness of their administra- 
tion ard could not consent to incur the reproach 
of being an indirect instrument of misrule 
There are also certain matters in which it la 
necessary for the Government of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
a whole as well as those of the paramount 
power, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
services of an Imperial character. But the 
relationship of the Supreme Government to 
the State *s one of suzerainty. The founda- 
tion-stone of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion of identity of interests between the Impenal 
Government and Durbars and the minimum 
of mterfereqee with the latter in their own 
affairs ” 


producing wheat and cotton. Tc the South-East 
is the granatic region of the Telugus and pro- 
ducing lice 

History. — In pre-historio times Hyderabad 
came within the great Dravidian zone. The 
date of the Aryan conquest is obscure, but the 
dominions of Asoka 272 to 231 B. C. embraced 
the northern and western portions of the State 
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Three great Hindu dynasties followed, those of 
the Pallavas- Chalukyas and Yadavas In 
1294 the irrU'ption of the Mahomedans under 
Ala-ud-din Khilji, commenced, and thencefor- 
ward till the time of Aurungzcbe the history of 
the State is a confused story of struggles against 
tlie surviving Hindu kingdom of the South, and 
after the fall of Vijayanager, with each other 
Aurungzebe stamped out the remains of Maho- 
niedan independence of the South, and set up 
his General, Asaf Jah, of Turcoman descent, as 
Viceroy, or »iibnadar of the Deccan in 1713 
In the chaos which followed the death of Au- 
rungzebe, Asaf Jah had no difficulty m estab- 
lishing and maintaining his independence, and 
thus founded the present House Duiing the 
struggle between the British and the Frencli for 
mastery in India, the Nizam finally threw m his 
lot with the British, and unshaken even by the 
excitement of the mutiny, has been so •staunch 
to his engagements as to earn the title of “ Our 
Faithful Ally " The present ruler is II H Sir 
Usman Ah Khan Bahadur Fateh Jung, o c s i 
The BeraRS — A most important c\ent in 
tlie history of the State occurred m November 
1002, when the Assigned Districts of Berar 
were leased m perpetuity to the British Govein- 
raent. Tliese districts had been administered 
by the Brit'sh Government on behalf of the 
Nizam since 1853, under the treaties of 1853 
and 1860, they were “assigned “ without 
limit of time to the British Government to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
contingent, a body of troops kept by the Bri- 
tish Government for the Nizam’s use, the sur- 
plus revenues, if any, being payable to the 
Nizam In course of time it had become 
apparent that the maintenance of the Hydera- 
bad contingent on its old footing as a separate 
force was inexpedient and unnecessary, and 
that similarly the administration of Berar as 
a separate unit was very costly, while from 
the point of view of the Nizam, the precarious 
and fluctuating nature of the surplus was finan- 
cially inconvenient The agreement of 1902 
re-afflrmed His Highness’ sovereignty over 
Berar, which instead of being indefinitely 
“ assigned *’ to the Government of India, was 
leased m perpetuity to an annual rental of 25 
lakhs (nearly £167,000), the rental is for the 
present charged with an annual debit towards 
the repayment of loans made by the Govern- 
ment of India. The Government of India 
were at the same time authorised to administer 
Berar in such manner as they might think 
desirable, and to redistnbute, reduce, re-organise 
and control the Hyderabad Contingent, due 
provision being made, as stipulated in the 
treaty of 1853, for the protection of His High- 
ness' dominions In accordance ’with this 
agreement the Contingent ceased in March 
1903 to be a separate force and was re-organised 
and redistributed as an integral part of the 
Indian Army, and in October 1903 Berar was 
transferred to the administration of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

Administration. — Tlie Nizam is supreme 
m the State and exercises the power of life and 
death over his subjects For convenience in 
administration the Minister is the chief fcontrol- 
ling authority in the State. To assist him there 
are five Assistant Ministers, Financial, Judicial, 
Military, Public Works and Ecclesiastical All 
questions of importance are referred to the 


Council, which is composed of the Mmister as 
President, and the Assistant Ministers as 
Members Business disposed of by the Council 
is immediately reported to the Nizam The 
actual work of the departments is done by six 
Secretaries Below the Secretariat the State is 
divided into Subhas or Divisions, Districts and 
Talukas Fifteen District, 86 Taluk and nine 
Divisional Boards are at work in the District 
A Legislative Council, consisting of 21 members, 
of whom 13 are official and 8 non-offlclal, is re- 
sponsible for making laws The State maintains 
its own currency, the Osmania Sicca rupee with 
a subordinate coinage In 1904 an improved 
Mahbubia rupee was struck and tliis exchanges 
with the British rupee at the ratio of 115 or 116 
to 100 It has its own postal system and stamps 
for internal purposes It maintains its own 
Army, comprising 19,597 troops, of which 6,064 
are classed as Regular and 13,633 as Irregular 
There are m addition 696 Imperial Service 
Troops 

Finance — After many vicissitudes, the 
financial position of the State is strong The 
eiirient budget provides for a revenue of Rs 621 
lakhs and a service expenditure of Rs 478 lakhs 
The principal revenue heads are Land Revenue 
279 laklis, Berar rent (land leased in perpetuity 
to the British Government and incorporated m 
the Central Provinces) 25 lakhs , Customs, etc 
67 Ukhs , Excise 86 lakhs , Interest 34 lakhs. 

Production and Industry — The prmcipal 
industry of the State is agriculture, which 
maintains 56 9 per cent, of the population. The 
common system of land tenure is ryotwarl. 
As no reliable figures are available to show the 
gross produce it is impossible to say what pro- 
portion the land revenue bears to it, but it is 
collected without difficulty The principal 
food crops are millet and nee , the staple money 
crops cotton, which is grown extensively on the 
black cotton soils, and oil-sceds The State is 
rich in minerals The great Warangal coal 
measures are worked at Singarenl, but the 
efforts to revive the historic gold and diamond 
mines have met with very qualifl-^d success 
The manufacturing industries are consequent 
on the growth of cotton, and comprise three 
spinning and weaving mills and ginning and 
pressing factories m the cotton tracts 
Communications —One hundred and thirty- 
seven miles of the broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras travel se the State At Wadi, on 
this section, the broad gauge system of the 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway takes off, 
running East to Warangal and South-East 
toward Bezwada, a total length of 310 miles. 
From Hyderabad the metre gauge Godaven 
Railway runs North-West to M.*nmad on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Company’s system 
391 miles ’There are thus 471 miles of broad 
gauge and 391 of metre In the State. The 
Barsi Light Railway owns a short extension to 
Latur The roads are generally inferior. 

Education — The State maintains two 
Colleges The Nizam college at Hyderabad 
(first grade) is affiliated to the Madras Univer- 
sity. The Oiiental College at Hyderabad 
prepares students for the local Moulvi and 
Muoshi exanunations. There are 28 high 
schools, 63 middle schools, 917 primary schools, 
and 24 special schools including a Medical 
School in the Dominions. 

Bniuh Reside'tit, The Hon. Mr S. M. Fraser. 
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The State of Mysore is surrounded on all sides 
by the Madras Presidency except on the north 
and north-west where it is bounded by the 
districts of Dharwar and North Caiiara res- 
pectively and towards the south-west by Coorg 
It is naturally divided into two regions of distinct 
character, the hill country (the Malnad) on 
the west and the wide-spreading valleys and 
plains (the Maidan) on the east. The State 
has an area of 29,461 square miles excluding 
that of the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore and a population of 6,705,359 of 
whom over 92 per cent art Hindus Kanare«e 
is the distinctive language of the State 

History — The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting Tradition connects 
the table-land of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great India epics, the Bamayana 
and the Mahabharata Coming down to 
historical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asoka's Empire 
in the third century B C Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty From 
about the third to the eleventh century A D 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Kadambas, the eastern 
and northern portions by the Pallavas aii<l the 
central and southern portions by the (Tangas 
In the eleventh century, Mysore iormed part 
of the Chola dominion, but the Cholas were 
driven out early in the twelfth century by the 
Hoysalas, an indigenous dynasty with its capital 
at Halebid The Hoysala power came to an 
end in the eaily pait of the fourteenth century 
Mysore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
Empire At the end of the fourteenth century, 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty At first tributary to the do- 
minant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty 
attained its independence after its downfall 
in 1666 In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, the real sovereignty passed into the 
hands of Haidar Ali and then his son Tippu 
Sultan In 1709, on the fall of Seringapatam, 
the British Government restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to the 
ancient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krislmaraja Wadiyar Bahadur III Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country, the management was assumed 
by the British Government in 1831 In 1881, 
the State was restored to the dynasty in the 
person of Sri Ohamarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down 
in the Instruments of Transfer That ruler, 
with the assi^^anee of Mi (afterwards Sir) 
K. Seshadri Iyer, K C S I , as Dewan, brought 
Mysore to a state of great prosperity He died 
in 1894 and was succeeded by the present 
Maharaja Sir Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
G. C SI, who was installed in 1902. In Novem- 
ber 1913, the Instrument of Transfer was 
reolaced by a Treaty which indicates more 
appropriately the relation subsisting between 
the British Government and the State of 
Mysore. 

Administration —The city of IHysoro is 
the capital of the State, but Bangalore City 
is the administrative head quaiters His 
Highness the Maharaja is the ultimate authority 
in the State and the administration is conducted 
under his control, by the Dewan and three 


Membcrb of the Council including the Extra- 
ordinary Member The Chief Court consisting 
of three Judges is the highest judicial tribunal 
in the State A Bepresentativo Assembly 
meets once a year at Mysore when the Dewan 
places before them the annual statement of 
finances and the measures of the State after 
which representations are heard and considered 
There is also a Legislative Cc me 1 consisting 
of 25 members of whom 12 are officials, and 13 
non-oflicials, eight elected and five nominated. 
The Council has recently been given the pri- 
vileges of interiiellation and discussion of tlie 
State budget All the important brandies 
of the administration are controlled by separate 
heads of departments For administrative 
purposes, the State is divided into 8 districts 
and subdivided into 68 talukas, each district 
being under a Deputy Commissioner and District 
Magistrate and each taluk under an Amildar 
ctnd suhordii ate Magistr.tte The State main- 
tains a military force of 3,202 including 516 
111 the Imperial Service Bcgiment (Cavalry) 
and 480 in the Impeiial Service Transport 
Corps 

FiNANCK — The cash balance at the begin- 
ning of 1913-14 was Bs 112 lakhs Total receipts 
during the year were Bs 321 lakhs and total 
disbursements Bs 332 lakhs Tlie principal 
revenue heads aie Land Bevenuc Bs 105 lakhs , 
Mining Boyalty and Leases Bs 19 lakhs , 
Forest revenue Bs 34 lakhs , Excise Bs 51 
lakhs and Stamps Bs 11 lakhs Mysore pays 
an annual subsidy of 35 lakhs to the British 
Government 

Economic Conferences — The Mysore Econo- 
mic Conference was organised in June 1911 vMth 
the object of creating and keeping alive public 
interest in matteis tonncctcd with the economic 
progress of the State by a frequent interchange 
of views and discussions among those compe- 
tent to deal with them and in order to associate 
men of enlightenment, public spirited citizens 
prominent agriculturists, merchants and others 
with the oflicers of Government in such deli- 
berations. Tlie Conference meets annually at 
Mysore during the festivities in connection 
with His Highness the Maharaja’s birthday 
It has three Central Committees dealing with 
questions connected with Agriculture, Education 
and Industries and Commerce and District 
Committees in the several districts 

Agriculture — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture and the 
general system of land tenure is Byotwari 
The principal food crops arc ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gia^i and sugarcane and the chief 
fibres are cotton and saii-hemp The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which was recently re- 
organised on a large scale is popularising agri- 
culture on scientific lines by means of demon- 
strations, investigations and experiments 

Industries — A separate department of 
Industries and Commerce has been created 
with a view to improve the existing industries 
and to provide expert advice and other facilities 
for the starting of new industries in the State 
The manufacturing industries include 8 cotton 
ginning mills, 3 cotton presses, 2 cotton mills, 
21 cotton spinning and weaving establishments 
not classed as mills, one silk filature and one 
woollen mill There are also 4 oil mills, 11 
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rice mills, 2 s^gar factories, 3 brick and tiles ] 
tactories, 3 ci^ar factories and 3 tanneries I 
llcsides, 28 mines are at woik — 15 for gold, 

3 for manganese, 5 for chrome ore, 2 for mica 
and 3 for other minerals The value of gold 
picduccd last year was nearly 323 lakhs 

Banking — In 1013, a State-aided bank 
called the Bank of Mysore was started with 
its head quarters in Bangalore and agencies 
at many of tlve important places m the State 
Besides this ttierc is one central ( o-operativc 
Bank started m 1908 and there aie now 530 
societies working 

Communications — The Railway system 
radiates from Bangalore, various branches ot 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
running through the State The length ot tlie 
lines owned by the State and worked under 
contract by the Company is 411 17 miles ot 
which 9 88 are of broad gauge and the rest 
metre gauge A District Boaid Railway from 
Bowringpet to Kolar (11 miles) was opened in 
December 1913 Several other projects ha\c 
bef'n prepared and good progress has been 
made on some of them 

Education — There are two first grade 
colleges, the Central College at Bangalore and 
the Maharaja’s College at Mysore, both affihated 
to the Madras University They have been 
efficiently equipped and organised and Hon- 
ours courses in Physics and History and Econo- 
mics have been recently instituted There 
19 also a College for women, the ifaharamS 
College at Mysore Pi unary edueatiou has 
recently been made compulsory in (eitain 
selected areas. Schools have bom staited 


for impaiting education in agruultural, com- 
mercial and technical subjects There are 
3,001 public and 2,133 private educational 
institutions in the State This gives one school 
to every 5 74 square miles of the area and to 
every 1,111 persons of the population of thi 
State 

Places of Interest —Mysore City, thr 
capital, is a modern city laid out with fliu 
roads and suburbs. The prominent buildings 
arc the Palace, the Chamrajendra Technic »l 
Institute, Government House, the Maharaj.i's 
( ollege, the Maharani’s College and the Oriental 
Library 

Bangalore, the largest city in the State and 
the commercial and manufacturing centic, 
stands on a table land, 3,000 f( et above the 
sca and is noted for its salubrious climate and 
luxuriant gardens The principal places ol 
inteiest arc tlie Public Offices, the Central 
College bulldii'gs, the Museum, the Lai Bagh, 
the Indian Institute of Science and the Indian 
Sanskiit Institute 

The Instoric town of Seringapatam, th* 
famous Jog Ftdls, the Kolar Gold Fields, the 
Sivasamiidiam and Belur, Soninathpur and 
Tlalcbid with their temples of exquisite architu- 
tuie, arc some of the other important places 
ot intiiest in the State 

Resident and Chiff Commissioner oj 
('ooRii — The Hon’blc Col Sir Hugh Dah 
K Cl E , C S i 

DivwN — M VisvesaiaVii, Esq, B A , 

(■ 1 r 


BARODA. 

The State of Baroda is situated partly in pute between two rival sous He was siu- 
Gnjarat and partly in Kathiawar. It is divided cceded m tuin by his sons Savaji Rao 1, 
into four distinct blocks. (1) the southern Eattesmg Rao, Manaii Rao and Go«^ind Rao 

district of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti iTie last died in 1800, and was siiceeeded bv 

river, and mostly surrounded by British tern- Anand Bao A period of political instability 

tory ; (2i central district, North of the Nai- ensued which was ended in 18(»2 by the help 

bada, m which lies Baroda, the capital city , of the Bombay Government, who established 
(3) to the ^ort.h of Ahmedabad, the district of the authority of Anand Rao at Baroda 
Kadi , and (4) to the West, in the Peninsula By a treaty of 1805 between the British Go- 
of Kathiaw ar, the district of Amrch, foimed of vernment and Baroda, it wa** arranged inter 
scattered tracts of land. The area of the alio that the foreign policy of the State should 
State 13 8,182 square miles ; the population is be conducted by the British, and that all 
over two milUon'j, of whom over four-fifths differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
are Hindus. arranged Baroda was a «itaun^h ally id the 

History— The history of the Baroda State British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa, 
as such dates from the break-up of the Mughal the Pindari hordes an 1 Holkar. But from 
Empire The first Maratha invasion of Gujarat 1820 to 1841, when Sayaji Rao Tac^wa*' Gaikwar 
took place in 1705, and in this ^nd later uiderencea arose between the two Goveni- 
incursions Pilau Gaikwar, who may be con- ments, which were settle ! by Sir James 
sidered as the founder of the present ruling Camac, Governor of Bombay in 1841 
family, greatly distinguished himself Son- Gan pat Rao succeeded Sayaji Rao in i8I7 
ghad was the Pead-quarters till 1760. Since Dunng bis rule, t*-e political supervison of 
1723 Pilaji regularly levied tribute in Gujarat Baroda was tran«forred to the Supreme Go- 
His son Damaji finally captured Baroda in vernment His successoi Khande Rao, who 
1784, since when it has always been m tlie a*‘cended the Oadi in 1856, introduced many 
hands of the Gfukwars ; but Mughal authority reforms He stood oy the British in the Mu- 
m Gujarat did not end until the fall of Ahmeda- tiny. He was suc^'ceded by his brother Malhar 
bad, in 1753, after which the country was Rao, in 187f Ma’har Rao was deposed in 
divided between the Gaikwar and the Peshwa 1875 for “notorious misconduct’* and “gioss 
Id spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the misgovern men t,” but the suggestion that he 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed bad instigated the attempt to poison Col. 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. Phayre, the Resident, was not proved, Sayaji 
He died in 1768 leaving the succession m dis- Rao III a boy of 13 years of age who was 
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descended from a distant branch of the fanaly, 
was adopted as heir of Khando Rao in 1875 
and 18 the present Gaikwar. lie was invested 
with full powers m 1881 
Administration - An executive council, 
consisting? of the principal officers of the State, 
carries on the adnunistration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Bewan and other officers A number of 
departments have been formed, which are 
presided over by officials correspondinj? to 
those in British India Ihe State is divided 
into four prants each of which is subdivided 
into Mahals ani Peta Mahals of which there 
are in all 42 Attempts ha\e for some years 
been made to restore village autonomy, and 
Milage panohavats have been formed which 
form pait of a scheme foi local self-government 
There is a liPgidative Department, under a 
Legal Remembrancer, which is responsible for 
making laws There is also a Legislative Council, 
consisting of nominated and elected members 
A High Court at Baroda jKissessos jurisdiction 
over the whole of the State and hears all final 
appeals from the decisions of the Bigh Court, 
appeals lie in certain cases, to the Maharaja, 
who decides them on the alvice of the Hiizur 
Nyaya Sabhn The State Arm v consists of 5,084 
Regular forces and 3,800 Irregular forces 

Finance — In 1012-13, tlio total receipts of 
the State were Rs 221 lakhs, and the disburse- 
ments Rs 180 laKhs The pimcipal revenue 
heads are I an I He venue, Rs 110 lakhs ; Abka»-i. 
Rs, 10 lakhs , Opium, R« 40 lakhs, Railuays, 
Rs 11 lakhs; Interest, R<? 0 lakh-., Tribute 
from other States, Rs. 5 laiths. British cur- 
rency was; introduced in 1901 

PRODUmON AND INDUSTRY — Agnculturc 
and pasture support 03 per cent of the people. 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, 
castor-oil, rapesecd, poppy, cotton, san-hemp 
tobacco, sugarcane, maize, and garden crops 
The greater part of the State is held on ryotv m 
tenure Ihe State contains few minerals, 
except sandstone, which is quarned at Songir, 
and a vaiiet^’^ of other stones which are little 


} woikcd. There are 31 mlustnel or commer 
I cial concerns in the State registered under the 
State Companies* Act. There are five Agri- 
cultural Banks and 124 Co-operative Credit 
Socictieg in Baroda 

Communications — dhe B. B & C I Railway 
crosses part of the Na^8an and Baroda prants, 
and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes 
tlrough the Kadi prant. A system of branch 
lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
all the four prants, in addition tO which the 
J’apti Valley Railway and the Baroda-Godhra 
Chord line 'B B C. I ) fass through the 
State The Railways constructed by the 
State are 369 miles in length and 152 miles 
are under construction Good roads are not 
numerous 

Education — 1 ho Education Department 
controls institutions of different kind's, 

m 54 of which L nglish is taught The Baroda 
College is affiliated to tlie Bombay University. 
There aie a number of high schools, technical 
echcols, and schools for special classes, such 
as the jungle tribes and unclean castes The 
Stale IS “in a way pledged to the policy of 
free and conipuhory primary education ’’ It 
raamtanis a system of rural and travelling 
libraiics Ten per cent of the population is 
returned in the census as literate 'Total 
expense on Education is about Rs 16 lakhs 

Capital City — -Baroda City with the can- 
tonment ha<« a population of 99,345 It con- 
tains a public park, a number ot fine public 
buildings, palaces and offices , and it is crowded 
with llipclu temples The cantonn ent is to the 
North-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army An 
Improvement Trust has been formed to work 
in Baroda City and has set itself an ambitious 
piogramrac 

RULLR — Ills Highness Farzand-i-Khas-i- 
Dowlat-i-Inglishia Maharaja Sir Sajaji Rao 
Gaekwar Sena Khas Khel, Samsher Bahadur, 
a C s I , Maharaja of Baroda 
Resident, — W K Jardine, c I B , i C s {Offq ). 
Dewan, — V. P Madhao Rao, ciE {Retired). 


KASHMIR. 


Kashmir (known to Indians as Jammu) lies appeared in the 12th century In the reign of 
to the east of the Indus and to the west of the Sikandar the population became almost entirely 
Ravi It is a mountainous country with just a Mahomedan Akbar visited the valley three 
strip of level land along the Punjab frontier, and times Jehangir did much to beautify it ; but 
intersected by valleys of which many are of after Aurangzebe there was a period of disorder 
surpassing beauty and grandeur It may be and decay, and by the middle of the eighteenth 
divided physically into two areas the north- ccntur> th#* Suhah of Kashmir was practically 
eastern comprising the area drained by the independent of Delhi. Thereafter it experienced 
Indus with its tributaries, and the south-western, the oppression of Afghan rule until it was 
including the country drained by the Jhclum, rescued, in 1819, by an army sent by Ranjit 
the Kishanganga and the Chenab The dividing Singh. Sikh rule was less oppressive than that 
line between those two areas Is the great central ot the Afghans The history of the State as at 
mountain range. Thl area of the State is present constituted is practically that of one 
84,432 square miles, and the population man, a Dogra Rajput, Gulab Singh of Jammu. 
3 158,126. For his services to the Sikhs this remarkable 

History — Various poets have left more or man had been made Raja of .lammu in 1820, 
less trustworthy records of the history of the and h" added largely to his territory by 
valley down to 1586, when It was conquered by conquest. He held aloof flrom the war between 
Akbar Srinagar, the capital, had by then been the British and the Sikhs, only appearing 
long established, though many of the fine build- as mediator after the battle of Sobraon 
tngs erected by early Hmdu rulers had been (1846) when the British made over to him for 
destroyed by the Mahomedan kings who first Rs 75 lakhs the present territoncs of the StRto 
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He had to flgirt for the valley and subsequently 
lost part of ms State, Gilgit, over which the 
successors had at a heavy cost to reassert their 
claims. His son Banbir Singh, a model Hindu, 
ruled from 1857 to 1885, when he was succeeded 
by his eldest son Major-General H H Maharaja 
Sir Partab Singh, GCSI, ociB. 

Administration — For some years the 
Maharaja took no part in the administration of 
the State, bixt/ smee 1905 he has exercised full 
powers, assisted by a Clucf Minister — Hat Saheb 
Diwan Amar Nath, cie — ^a Homo Minister, 
and a Revenue Mmister The four cliief ex- 
ecutive oflBcers are the Governors of Jammu 
and of Kashmir, the Wazir Wazarat of Gilgit 
and the Wazir Wazarat of Ladakh I’he real 
administrative power lies with the petty subor- 
dinate officers (tahsiidars) who exercise revenue, 
civil, and criminal jurisdiction with regular 
stages of appeal but distance and the absence 
of easy communications are practical checks on 
the use or abuse of appeals The British Resi- 
dent has his headquarters at Srinagar , there is 
also a Political Agent at Gilgit responsible to the 
Government of India for the administiation of 
the outlying petty States , and a British Officer 
is stationed at Lcb to assist 111 the supervision of 
Central Asian trade In the Dogras the State 
has splendid materials for an Army, which con- 
sists of 6,961 troops, of whom 3,370 aio main- 
tained as Imperial Service troops. 

Finance — Tlie financial position of the State 
Is strong, and it has more than 46 lakhs invested 
in Government of India securities The total 
revenue last year was 93 lakhs, the chief items 
being land revenue, forests, customs and octroi 

Production and Industry — The popu- 
lation is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral 
The system of land tenure has been described as 
“ ryotwari in ruins,” great complexity existing 
owing to the fact that there is no local laAv of 
rent and revenue The principal food crop is 
rice, maize, cotton, saffron, tobacco, hops 
(autumn ciops) and wheat, barley, poppy, beans 
(spring crops) are also grown Sheep are laigelv 
kept The State forests are exteiisnc and 
valuable Exploration for minerals has not 
been attempted on sound principles Vast 
fields of friable, dusty coal have been found 
Gold has been found at Gulmarg and Sapphires 
in Padar The industries of manufactuie are 
chiefly connected with sericulture, (the silk fila- 


ture at Srinagar, the largest in the world, was 
destroyed by fire in July, 1912) oil-pressing 
and the manufacture of wme. The woollen 
cloth, shawls, and wood carving of the State 
arc famous 

Communications — The Stare contains only 
16 miles of railway, on the Tawl-Suchetgarh 
branch of the N -W Railway The Jhelum is 
the only navigable river. At present there is 
much activity m improving road communica- 
tions, but m many parts of the country wheeled 
traffic IS unknown 

Public Works —In 1904, a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed with a view 
to minimising the constant risk of floods , and 
It was hoped that the danger would bo still 
farther reduced by the carrying out of a scheme 
for lowering a part of the bed of the Jhelum, 
which has since been taken in hand Good 
piogrcss has been made with irrigation ; but 
the most important schemes of recent years 
have been those for an electrical power station 
on the Jhelum River, and for a Railway into 
KDshmir Tt was proposed to supply from this 
power station electrical energy for various 
State schemes (including the Jhelum dredging 
s( heme) and for private enterprise and pos- 
sibly for working the proposed Kashmir J^il- 
way The works were completed about 1907, 
and the scherno according to the latest reports 
IS working very satisfactorily The proposal 
for a railway to Kashmir had been mider dis- 
eu»sion for many years, the nature of the country 
making the question of route a difficult one 
III 1905, a decision was taken in favour of a 
hue from Srinagar via the Jhelum Valley and 
Abbottahad, but the project has remained in 
abeyance pending the consideration of further 
schemes, among which arc jnoposals for line'* 
of ropeway from Jammu to Srinagar and from 
Srinagar to the western borders vm tJie Jhelum 
Valiev 

Education — In educational matters Kashmir 
IS the most backward tract m the whole of India 
In the State as a whole only 2 in every 100 
persons can read and write The number of 
educational institutions has increased from 45 
1111891 to 379 in 1911 

Resident H. V Cobb 

Political Agent, at Gilgit, Major A. D Mac- 
pherson 
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In this Agency are included the Native State.s 
of Kalat, Kharan and Las Bela The Khan of 
Kalat is head of the Baluchistan tubal chiefs 
whose territories are comprised under the follow- 
ing divisions — Jhalwari, Sarawan, Makran, 
Kachhi, Bomki-Kahen-Umrani and Nasirabad 
Niabat. These districts form what may be 
termed Kalat i Baluchistan, and occupy an area 
of 71,693 square miles. The inhabitants of the 
country are either Brahuis or Baluchis, both 
being Mahometans of the Sunni sect The 
country is sparsely populated, the total number 
being about 470,336. It derives its clxef im- 
portance from its position with regard to Af- 
ghanistan on the north-western frontier of 
British India. The relations of Kalat with the 
British Government are governed by two trea- 
ties, of 1854 and 1876, by the latter of which the 


Khan agreed to act in subordinate co-operation 
with tlie British GoverninoL There are, 
however, agreements with Kalat m connection 
with the construction of the Indo-European 
telegraph, the cession of jurisdiction on the 
railways and in the Bolan Pass, and the perma- 
nent lease of Quetta, Nushki and Nasirabad 
The Khan is assisted in the administration of the 
State by a Political Adv.^er lent by the British 
Government. The Govemor-Generars Agent 
in Baluchistan conducts the relations between 
the Government of India and the Khan, and 
exercises his general political supervision over 
the district. The revenue of the State is about 
Rs. 7,65,000. The present Khan is. His Highness 
Amir Sir Mahumud Khan of Kalat, 0.0 IB. 
He was bom in 1864 

Kharan extends In a westerly and south- 
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westerly direction from near Nushki and Kalat 
t o the Persian border Its area is 1 4,210 square 
miles, it has a population of 19,610 and an 
annual average revenue of about Jls 90,000 

The Chief of Khaian, Sardar Sir ISTauroz 
Khan, kcie, died in .Tune 1909, and was 
succeeded by his son, Saidar Yakub Khan 
Tlic attitude of tlic new chief towards Govern- 
ment, and his administration genenilly weie 
luisatisfactory In 1911, lie was murdered 
by the sepovs of ins guard Some trouble' 
was caused by an ancle of the murdered clind, 
who declared himself Chief, but th(‘ Govern 
ment of India tJnallv recognised the succession 
of a son, Mir Ilabibiilla Khan, and approved 
measures for the adnunistration of the State 
during his mmontv 

Las Bela is a small State oeeupying the valley 
and delta of the Purali river, about 50 miles WH‘st 


of the Sind boundary Area 6,441 square miles . 
population 56,109, chiefly Sunili Mahoraedans, 
estimated revenue about Rs 2,25,000 The 
Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is boimd 
by agreement with the British Government to 
conduct the administration of his State in 
accordance with the advice of the Governor- 
General’s Agent This control is exercised 
through the Political Agent in Kalat Sen- 
teneeb of death must be referred for confirma- 
tion The Jam also empLys an approved 
Wa/ir, to whose advice he is subject and who 
geneially assists him in the transaction of State 

business 

Agent to the Governor-General for Baluchistan 
Lnmt -Col C Archer 

Pohtual Agent, Kalat and Bolan Pass Major 
A B Dew 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a great teriitoiial 
circle with a total area of about l.)0,462 square 
miles, which includes 18 Native States, two 
ehiefbhips, and the small British piovmce ot 
Ajmer-Mcrwara It is bounded on the wi'st b> 
Smd, on the noith-wcst by the Punjab State of 
Bahawalpur, on the north and north-east by 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
daiy runs across the ccntial region of India in 
an irregular zig-zag line Of the Native States 
17 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur and Dholpur) are 
Jat, and one (Torik) is Mahomed.in '1 he chief 
administrative contiol ot the Biitish distiut is 
vested ex-ojficw in the political olheer, who holds 
the post of Goveinor-Generars Agent for the 
supervision of the relations between the several 
Native States of Rajputana and the Government 
of India. For admin istiative purposes they are 
divided into the following gioups — Alwar 
Agency, Bik.anir Agency, Eastern Rajputana 
Agency, 3 States (Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli), 
Haraoti and Tonk Agency, 3 States (principal 
States Bundl and Tonk) , Jaipur Residency, 

J States (principal State, Jaipiii) , Kotah and 
Jhalawar Agency, 2 States , Mewar Residency , 
Southeni Rajputana States Agemy, 4 States 
(principal State, Banswara) , Western Raj- 
putana States Agency , 3 States (principal 
States, Marwar and Sirohi) 

The Aravalli Ilills intersect the country 
almost from end to end The tract to the north- 
west of the hills IS, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
.ind unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile' xands to the north-east To the 
south-east on the Aravali Hills lie highei and 
more fertile regions which contoin extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers 

CoMMUNicmoNS— The total length of rail- 
ways in Rajputana is 1,576 miles, of which 739 
are the property of the British Government 
The Rajputana-Malwa (Government) runs from 
Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from there bran- 
ches to Agra and Delhi Of the Native State 
railways the most important is the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner line from Marwar Junction to Hydera- 
bad (Sind) and to Bikaner. | 

Inhabitants. — Over 60 per cent of the popu- 
lation are engaged in some form of agnculture , | 
about 20 per cent, of the total population are ‘ 


, maintained by the preparation and supply of 
j material substances , personal and domestic 
I SCI vice provides employment for about 5 per 
! cent and commeice for 21 per cent of the popu- 
lation The piincipal language is Rajasthani 
' Among castes and tribes, the most nuineious 
I are the Biahmans, .lats, IVLihajans, Chamars, 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujais, Bhils, Mails, and 
Balai^- The Rajputs are, of couise, the aris- 
tocracy of the count ly, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivcTS of 
lent or as cultivators liy reason of their 
position as integral families of pure descent, 
as a l.uuled nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they aie also the aristocracy of 
India , and thiui soi lal prestige may be measured 
by obsi'rving that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguished fiom a caste) in India which 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Rajput stocks 

The population and area of the States are as 
follows — 


Name of State | 

Area in 

Population 

square 

m 


1 miles 

1911 

Mewar Residemg — 



Udaipur 

12,953 

1,293,776 

Ban&wara 

1,946 

165,463 

Dungarpur 

1,447 

L59,192 

Rartabgarh 

886 

62,704 

Western States Residency — 


Jodhpur 

34,963 

2,057,553 

Jaisaliner 

16,062 

88,311 

Sirohi 

1,964 

189,127 

Jaipur Residency — 


Jaipur 

15,579 

2,636,674 

Kishangarh 

8.58 

87,191 

Lawa 

19 

2,564 

B.araoti-Tonk Agency — 



Bundl 

2,220 

218,730 

Tonk 

1,114 

303,181 

Shahpura 

405 

47,397 

Eastern States Agency — 


Bharatpur 

1,982 

626,665 

Dholpur 

1,165 

270,973 

I^rauli 

1,242 

156,786 

Kotah-Jhalawar Agency — 

Kotah 

5,684 

639,089 

Jhalawar 

810 

96,271 

Bikaner 

23,311 

700,983 

Alwar 

3,141 

791,688 
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Udaipur St^e, (also called Merwar) was 
founded in aboiit 1559 The capital city is Udai- 
pur, which is beautifully situated on the slope 
of ti low ridge, the sunimit of which is crowned 
by tlie Maharajah’s palace, and to the iioith 
and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake m the middle of which stand two island 
palaces It is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chitoj J(iiilway, 697 miles north of 
Uorabav The present ruler is His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh 
Bahadur, ossT,orTK, who was born in 1H49 
and succeeded in 1884 Tic is tlie head of the 
Seesodia Rajputs The adinimstiation is 
catried on by the Maharana, assisted bv two 
mmistuial officers who, witli a statt of clerks, 
form the chief executive depaitment m the 
State The revenue and expenditure of the 
State are now about 261 f*^Tid 26 lakhs a \ear 
lespectivclv Udaipur is luh in minerals wdiich 
aie little woiked Its aichaeological remains 
are numeious, and stone insciiptions dating 
from the third century have been found 

Banswara State, the southernmost in 
Bajputana, became a sepaiate .State about 
1527 'Jowards the end ot the ecditocnth 
century Banswara became more or less subject 
to the IMarathas, and paid tribute to the Raia 
of Dhai Tn 1812 the Mahaiawal offcied to 
become tnbutai V to the Biitisli Goveinment on 
eondition ottlie expulsion of the Maratlias, but 
no definite ri'lations were formed witii him 
till the end of 1818 The present ruler is llis 
Highness Maharawal Sri Piithi Singh Bahadur, 
who was born in 1888 and succeeded his father 
m lOHi The normal re\cnucis about 4 lakhs 
and th(' expeuditure about 3 lakhs 

Dongarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
meily compiised the countiy called the Pagar 
It was invaded by the ’Mahrattas in 1818 
As in othci States, inhabited by lull tribes, it 
became nec e«sary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to COCK e the Bhills The State represents the 
iUidht of the eldest branch of the Sisodiyas 
and dates its separate t'xistcnce from about 
the close of the 12th Century, when 
IMahup, the rightful heir to the f'hittor 
'Ihroiie migrated to these paits The present 
Chief IS Ills Highness Rai Rayan Mahaiawal 
Shri Sir Bijeysinghji Saheb Bahadur, K r j E , 
born in 1887 and succeeded in 1898 Huniig 
his minority the State was administered by a 
Political Officer, a chief Executive Officer 
and a Consultative Council of two No railway 
line crosses the territory, the nearest railway 
station, Udaipur, being 60 miles distant Re- 
venue about 3 lakhs expenditure 1.4 lakhs 
Partabgarh State, formerly called the 
Kanthal, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mew'ar The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partab Smgh In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawal only saved his 
State bv agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Sahm Shahv Rs 72,720, in lieu of Rs* 15,000 
formeily paid to Delhi The first connexion of 
the State with the British Government was 
formed in 1804 , but the treaty then entered 
into was subsequently cancelled by Lord Corn- 
wallis, and a fresh treaty, by which the State 


was taken under protection, was made in 1818 
The tribute to Holkar is paid through the Bri- 
tish Government, and in 1904 was converted to 
Rs 36,360 British currency The present ruler 
IS His Highness Mahiawal Sir Raghunath Singh 
Bahadur, K c I E , w'ho was born in 1859 and 
succeeded in 1890 The State is governed by 
the Mahrawal with tlie liclp of a Minister, and, 
in judicial matters, of a Committee of eleven 
members styled the Jiaj Sabha Revenue 1*7 
lakhs expenditure 1 4 lakhs The financial 
administration is now under the direct super- 
vision ot the State 

Jodhpur State, the largest m Rajput<ana, 
also called Maiwar, conmsts largely oi desolate, 
sandy countiy The Mahai.ija ot Jodhpur is 
the head of the Jtatlior Clan of Rajputs and 
(lamis descent from Jiama the <lofficd king of 
Ajodhva The earliest known king of the clan 
lived in the sixth century from which time on- 
wards their histoiy is tairly clear TTie foun- 
dation of Jodhpur dates from about 1212, and 
the toundations of Jodhpur City weie laid m 
1459 by Rao Jodlia The State came under 
British protection in 1818 In 1839 the Biitish 
Government had to interfere owing to misrule, 
and the same thing occurred again m 1868 
Jaswant Singh succeeded in 1873 and reformed 
the State Ills son Sardar Singh was invested 
with powers in 1898, the mmoiitv lule having 
been (arricd on bv his uncle Maharaja Paitab 
Singh The State is governed by the Mahaiujn, 
two ministeis, and a Consultative (joiiiicil 
Revenue 56 lakhs expenditure 36 lakhs 

Jaisalmer State is almost entirclj a sandy 
waste forming part of the gioat Indian Desert 
The Chiefs ot Jaisalmor belong to the Jadon 
clan and claim descent from Krishna Jaisal- 
mer City w’as founded in 1156, and the State was 
taken undei Britisli protei tion in 1818 In 1844, 
after the British conquest of Sind the forts of 
Shahgarh, Garsia, and Ghotaiu, which had 
formerly belonged toJaisalmer, wererestoied to 
the State The present Chief is His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Maliarawal Slin Jawahai- 
singhji Bahadur Revenue about four lakhs 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the mam feature is Alount Abu, 5,650 feet 
'The Chiefs of Sirohi arc Dcora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chaiihan clan whn b furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425 'LTie city suffered 
in the eighteenth eentury from the wars with 
Jodhpui and the dcpiedations of wild Mina 
tribes Jodhpur claimed surerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1853 The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajah Dhiraj Maharao Sir Kesri 
Singh Bahadur, g c I B , k c l B. The State is 
ruled by the Maharao with the assistance of a 
Diwan and other officials Revenue about 
7 lakhs , expenditure 6 lakhs 

Jaipur State is the fourth largest in Raj- 
putana It consists, for me most part, of level 
and open country The Maharaja of Jaipur is 
the head of the Kachwaha clan of Rajputs, 
which claims descent from Kusa, the son of 
Rama, king of Ajodhya, and the hero of the 
famous epic poem the Raraayana The dy- 
nasty in Eastern Rajputana dates from about, 
th'^ middle of the twelfth century, when Amber 
was made the capital of a small State. The 
Chiefs of that State acquired fame as generals 
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under the Mughals in later centuries, one of the 
best known being Sawai Jai Singh in the 
eighteenth century who was remarkable for his 
scientific knowledge and skill. It was he who 
moved the capital from Amber and built the 
present city of Jaipur and elevated the State 
above the principalities around On his death 
a part of the State was annexed by the Jats of 
Bharatpur and internal disputes brought Jaipur 
to great confusion British protection was 
extended to Jaipur m 1818, but the State con- 
tinued to be disturbed and a Council of Regency 
was appointed, which governed up to 1851, when 
Maharaja Ram Singh assumed full powers He 
nominated as his successor Kaim Singh who 
succeeded in 1880, under the name of Sawai 
Madho Singh II, and is the present ruler He 
was born m 1861, and, in consideration of his 
youth, the administration was at first conducted 
by a Council under the joint presidency of the 
Maharaja and the Political Agent He was 
invested with full powers in 1882 In 1887, his 
salute was raised from 17 to 19 guns as a personal 
distinction, followed in 1896 by two additional 
guns In 1 888 he was created a G c s i In 
1901 a G c I E , and m 1903 a G o v o In 1904 
he was made honorary colonel of the 13th Raj- 
puts, and in 1911 a Major Oeneral In 1908 he 
was presented with the Honorary degree of 
LL.D of Edinburgh University and in 3912, 
made a Donat ol the Older of the Hospital of 
8t Jolin of Jurusalein Among impoitant 
events of His Ilighness’s rule may be men- 
tioned the raising of the Imperial Service 
Transport Corps in 3889-90, the construction 
of numerous irrigation woiks, hospitals and 
dispensaries , and the g«ft of 20 lakhs as an 
endowment to the Indian People’s Famine 
Relief Trust Jaipur City is the largest town in 
Rajputdna and is one of the few eastern cities 
laid out on a regular plan It contains, in addi- 
tion to the Maharaja’s Palace, many fine build- 
ings The administration of the State is 
carried on by the Maharaja assisted by a Council 
of ten members The military force consists of 
an Imperial Service Transport Corps which has 
twice served in Fiontier campaigns and about 
6,000 infantry, 700 cavalry and 860 artillery- 
men. The normal revenue is about 65 lakhs, 
expenditure about 69 lakhs 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of Raj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other , the 
northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
flat and fertile The Chiefs of Kishangarh 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and arc 
descended from Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, 
whose second son founded the town of Kishan- 
garh in 1611 The State was brought under 
British protection in 1818 After various 
disputes necessitating British mediation, the 
State entered into good hands and was well ruled 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century 
The present ruler is Major His Highness Mahara- 
jadhiraja Sir Madan oingh Bahadur, K c s I , 

K c I B Umdai Rajhai-Buland Makan, who 
was bora in 1884 and was invested with powers 
in 1905 He administers the State with the 
help of a Council of three members Revenue 
6 7 lakhs Expenditure 4.6 lakhs 
Lawa State, or takurat, of Rajputana is 
a separate chiefohip under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 


and then became part of the St'^te of Took. In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Karuka sept of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Mangal 
Singh, was born in 1873, and succeeded to the 
estate in May, 1892. Revenue about Rs 11,000 
Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana The Chief of 
Bundi IS the head of the H ra ept of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sept has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti The State w'as 
founded in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
followed It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Marathas and Pindarics and came under British 
protection in 1818 at which time it was paying 
tribute to Holkar The present ruler of this 
State — which is administered by the Maharao 
Raja and a Council of 5 in an old-fashioned but 
popular manner — is His Highness Maharao Raja 
Sir Raghubir Singh Bahadur, GCIE, GCVO, 
K c s I He was born in 1869 and succeeded in 
1889 Revenue about 6 lakhs Expenditure 
5 6 lakhs 

Tonk State — Partly in Rajputana and partly 
in Central India, consists of six distiicts sepa- 
rated from each other The ruling family 
belongs to the Pathans of Afghans of the Buiier 
tribe The founder or the dynasty was Amir 
Khan, a General m the army of Holkar at the 
end of tlie eighteenth century He icccived a 
conditional guarantei' of the lands he held under 
the Afghans from Holkar in 1817 His son was 
deposed in 1867 owing to misrule The present 
ruler of the State is TTis Highness Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Ibrahim All Khan Bahadur, G c I E 
The administration is conducted by the Nawab 
and a Council of four members but the Poli- 
tical Agent takes an active part in the guidance 
of the administration and the finances — owing 
to the indebtedness of the State. Revenue 
13 lakh« Expenditure 9 lakhs 
Shahpura Chiefship is a small pastoral 
State The ruling family belongs to the See- 
sodia clan of Rajputs. The Chietship came into 
existence about 1629, being a grant from the 
Emperor Shah Jahan to one Sujan Singh. The 
present Chief is Su* Nahar Singh, K c i E who 
succeeded by adoption in 1870 and received 
full powers m 1876 In addition to holding 
Shahpura by grant from the British Goervnment 
the Raja Dhiraj possesses the estate of Kachhola 
in Udaipur for which he pays tribute and does 
formal se-vice as a great noble of that State 
Revenue 3 lakhs Expenditure 2 . 6 lakhs. 

Bharatpur State consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and other riveis It passed into the 
hands of Mahomed Ghori at the end of the 
twelfth century and for 600 years was held bv 
whatever dynasty ruled in Delhi. The present 
ruling family are Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan, 
who trace their pedigree to the eleventh century 
Bhara.pur sided with the Marathas in the war 
of 1804 and was unsuccessfully besieged by Lord 
Lake Owmg to the appearance of an usurper 
operations against it were resumed in 1825, and 
in the following year the capital was captured 
by Lord Combermere. The present chief is a 
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minor, Maharaj^ Sawai Kishna Singh Bahadur, 
who was bom m 1899 and succeeded in the 
following year, his father, Ham Singh, having 
been deposed for the murder of one of his ser- 
vants The administration is carried on by a 
Council of four members Hevenue 31 lakhs 
Expenditure 28 lakhs 

Dholpiir State, the easternmost State in 
Rajputana, has changed hands an unusual 
number of times It was occupied by the Bri- 
tish m 1803 and restored to the Gwalior Chief 
who fonnerly owned it, but by a fre»h arrange- 
ment of 1805 it was constituted a State with 
other districts and made over to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Singh, in exchange for his teriitory of 
Gohad which was given up to Smdhia The 
ruling family arc Jats of the Bamraolia clan, the 
latter name being derived from .1 place iieai 
Agra where the family held land in the twelfth 
century The present chief — who is as'^isted 
m the administration by three Ministers — is 
H H Maharaj Rana Udaibhan Singh Lokinder 
Bahadur FTe was boin in 1893 and succeeded 
in 1911 Revenue 15 lakhs Expenditure 12 
lakhs 

Karauli State is a hilly tract in Eastern 
Rajputana, of which the ruler is tlie head of the 
Jadon clan of Rajputs who claim descent from 
Krishna and were at one time very powcrlul 
On the decline of the Mughal power the State 
was subjugated by the Marathas, but by the 
tieaty of 1817 it was taken under British pro- 
tection Its subsequent history is of interest 
chiefly for a famous adoption case, in 1852 The 
present ruler is II H Maharaja Sir Banwar Pal 
Deo, G c I E , who was born in 1864, installed in 
1889, and invested with powers in 1889 
He is assisted by a council of five members 
Revenue 5 lakhs Expenditure 4 4 lakhs 

Kotah State belongs to the Hara sept of 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their liouse is, up to the I7th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an offshoot Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1625 It came under 
British protection in 1817, but a dispute as to 
the succession made armed intervention neces- 
sary m 1821 when the Maharao was defeated at 
the battle of Mangrol This dispute (due to the 
fact that an arrangement had been made by 
which one person — Zalim Singh — ^was recog- 
nized as the titular chief and another — Umeed 
Singh — as the guaranteed actual ruler) broke 
out again in the thirties when it was decided 
with the consent of the Chief of Kotah to dis- 
member the State and create a new prmcipality 
of Jhalawar as a separate provisio 1 for the 
descendants of Zalim Singh. The present ruler 
18 H. H Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, 
GOBI, GOIE, who was born in 1873 and 
invested with full powers in 1896 In adminis- 
tration he is assisted by a Diw'an. The most 
important event of his rule has been the resto- 
ration, on the deposition of the late chief of the 
Jhalawar State, of 15 out of the 17 districts 
which had been ceded in 1838 to form that 
principality Revenue 31 lakhs Exper diture 
26 lakhs. 

Jhalwar State (for history see under 
Kotah) consists of two separate tracts in the 
south-east of Rajputana The ruling family 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs. The last 


ruler was deposed for misgovernment m 1896, 
part of the State was reassigned to Kotah, and 
Kunwar Bhawanl Singh, son of Thakur Chhatar- 
sal of Fatchpur, was selected by Government 
to be the Chief of the new State He was bom 
m 1874 and was created a K c S I. in 1908 He 
IS assisted in administration by a Council, and 
has done much to extend education in the State 
Revenue 4 lakhs 

Bikaner State, the second largest in 
Rajputana, consists largely of sandy and ill- 
wateied land It was founded by Bika, a 
Rathor Rajput, the sixth son of a Cliief of Mar- 
war, in the 15th century. Rai Singh, the first 
Raja, was one of Akbai’s most distinguished 
generals, and built the mam fort of Bikaner. 
Throughout the 18th century there was constant 
fighting between Bikaner and Jodhpur In 
18 J 8 the Maharaja invited tlic assistance of 
British troops to quell a rebellion, and subse- 
quently a .special fOiCO had to be rai.sed to deal 
with the dacoits on the southern borders of the 
State The Thakurs of the State continued to 
give trouble up to the eighties The present 
cliief IS Colonel IT H Maharajah Sir Ganga 
Singli Bahadur, G r s T , G c i E , A D c to the 
King, who was bom m 1880 and investedwith full 
powers in 1898 He laised an Imperial Scrviec 
Camel (’01 ps which served in China and Somiili- 
land, and His Highness served in the former 
campaign liimsclf, being mentioned in des- 
patclics In 1900 he was awarded the first class 
Kaisar-i-Ilind medal for the active pait he took 
in relieving the great famine of 1899-1900 He 
IS an honorary LL D ol Cambiidge In adminis- 
tration His Highness is assisted by five secre- 
taries, to each of whom are allot ed certain 
departments , and there is a council of five 
members which is primarily a judicial body, 
but IS consulted in matters of importance. 
Tlie normal revenue is Rs 26 lakhs and the 
expondituie 21 lakhs t'lcro are no debts. 
A coal mum is worked at Palana, 14 miles south 
of the capital 

Alwar State is a hilly tract of land m the 
East of Rajputana. Its chiefs belong to the 
Lalawat branch of the Naruka Rajputs, an 
offshoot from the Kachwaha Rajputs, of whom 
the Maharaja of Jaipur is the head. The State 
was founded by Pratab Singh, who before his 
deatli in 1791 had secured possession of large 
portions of the Jaipur State. His successor 
sent a force to co-operate with Lord Lake in the 
war of 1803 and an alliance was concluded with 
him in that year, when the boundaries of the 
State as now recognised were fixed Various 
rebellions and disputes about succession mark 
the history of the State duiing the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century The present chief, 
H. H Maharaja Sir Sawai Jai Singh Bahadur, 
KOSijKCiE, who was born m 1882, succeeded 
his father m 1892 and was invested with powers 
in 1903. He carries on the administration with 
the assistance of a Council of three members and 
various heads of departments The normal 
revenue and expenditure are about Rs 32 lakhs 
a year. The State maintains an imperial 
service regiment of cavalry, another of infantry, 
and an irregular force. The late Maharaja was 
the first chief in Rajputana to offer (in 1888) 
aid in the defence of the Empire The capital 
is Alwar on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
98 miles south-west of Delhi 
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Eajputana 

Agent to Oovernor-Oeneral . — Sir E G Colvin. 
l^iEWAR 

Ueeidenl — Lieut -Col J. L Kay t . 

Jaipur. 

«e«w/€n<— Lieut -Col W. C R Stratton 
Eastern Haoputana States 
PoMieal Agent — Lieut -CoJ A. D’A G Bannc 
man 


WESTERN RUPUTANA S' ATE S. 
Resvient — Lieut -Col C J Windham 
HARAOTI AND TONK 
Political Agent — Lieut H B Peacock. 

Kota and Jhalawar. 
Political Agent . — Major H B Peacock 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India is the name given to the country 
occupied by the Native States grouped together 
under the supervision of the Political Officer in 
rharge of the Ccntial India Agency These 
States lie between 21® 24' and 26® 32' N lat 
and between 74® 0' and 83® 0' E long The 
British districts of Jhansi and Lalitpur divide 
the agency into two main divisions — Bundel- 
khand and Baghelkhand lying to the cast, and 
Central India proper to the west The total 
area covered is 78,772 squaie miles, and the 
population (1911) amounts to 9,3,980 The 
great majority of the people are Hindus The 
principal States arc eight in number — Gwalior, 
Indore, Bhopal, Rewa, Dhar, Jaora, 3)atia and 
Orchal of which two, Bhopal and Jaora, are 
Mahomedan and the lost are Hindu Besides 
these there arc a multitude of pettv States held 
by their rulers under the immediate guaiantee 
of the British Government, but having feudal 
relations with one or other of the laiger States 
The total number of States amounts to 153 
For administrative puiposos tliev aie divided 
into the following gioups Baglu Ikhand Agency, 
12 States (principal State Kewa) Bhopal 
Agency, 19 States (principal Bhopal) State Bho- 
pawar Agency, 21 States (principal State 
Dhar) , Bundclkhand Agency, 22 States (piin- 
t ipal States, Datia and Orcha), Gwalior 
Agency, 32 States (principal State, Gwalior), 
Indore Residency, 9 States (principal State, 
Indore) , Malwa Agency, 38 States (principal 
State, Jaora) The Agency may be div ided into 
three natural divisions, the plateau, lowly ing, 
and hilly The plateau tract includes the Malwa 
plateau, the H ghland tract strctcliing flora the 
great wall of the Vindhyas to Marwar, the land 
of open rolling plains . The lowly mg tract 
embraces Northern Gwalior and stretclies across 
into Bundclkhand and Baghelkhand up to the 
Kaimur Range The hilly tract lies along the 
ranges of the Vindhyafand the Satpuras There 
agriculture is little practised, the inhabitants 
being mostly members of the wild tribes 
The tcriitories of tlie different States are much 
intermingled, and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied Eleven Chiefs have direct treaty 
engagements with the British Government 


The following list gives the approximate si/e 
population and revenue of the eight principal 
States above mentioned — 


1 

Area in 



Name 

square 

Popu- 



miles 

lation 

j Revenue 

— 

— 



Rs lakhs 

Gwalior 

25,133 

3,102 279 

140 

Indore 

9,506 

1,007,856 

70 

Bhopal 

6,902 

730 383 

30 

Re wall 

13,000 

1,514,843 

53 

Dliai 

1,783 

154,070 

9 

Jaora 

568 

75,951 

8 

Datia 

911 

154,603 

0 

Orcha 

2.079 

330.032 

11 


Gwalior. — The housc‘ of Sindhia traces its 
descent to a faimlv of which one branch held the 
hereditaiy post ot patel in a village near Satara 
The head of the family received a patent of rank 
from Aurang/ebe The foundei of the Gwalioi 
House was Ranoji Smdhia who is said to hav(‘ 
been a pcisonal attendant on the Peshwa Baji 
Rao In 1726 together with Malhar Rao 
Holkar, the founder of the house ot Indore, he 
was authorised by the Peshwa to collect revenues 
and he fixed his headquarters at the ancient cit> 
of Ujjain, which became the capital of the 
Sindhia dominions Gwalior subsequently 
played a leading part in shaping the history of 
India The reverses which Smdhia’s troops 
met with at the hands of the British in 1778 and 
1780 led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), which 
made the Britisli arbiters in India and recog- 
nised Smdliia as an independent Chief and not 
as a vassal under the Peshwa. Subsequently 
Sindhia’s military power, developed by the 
French Commander DeBoigne, w'a» completely 
destroyed by the British victories of Ahmed- 
nagar, Assaye, Asargarh and Laswari. 

The present ruler is His Highness Mahadhao 
Rao Sindhia, gcvo, gcsi, adc. to the 
King He succeeded in 1886 and obtained 
powers in 1894 In 1901 he went to China 
during the war , he holds the rank of honorary 
Colonel of the British Army and the honorary 
degree of ll d , Cambridge The administra- 
tion is controlled by the Maharaja assisted by 
the Sadr Board of seven members 

The northern part of the State is traversed by 
the G I P. Railway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to TJjjain and from Bina to Baran. The 
Gwalior Light Railway runs for 186 miles from 
Gwalioi to Bhind The main industries are 
connected with cotton which is ginned and 
pressed m factories at many places. The State 
maintains three regiments of Imperial Service 
Cavalry, two battalions of Imperial Service 
Infantry and a transport corps. Lashkar, the 
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capital city, 1 % two miles to the south of the 
ancient city amd the fort of Gwalior Annual 
expenditure 133 lakhs. 

Indore. — The Holkars of Indore belong to the 
shepherd class, the founder of the house, Malhar 
Rao Holkar, being born in 1693 His soldierly 
qualities brought him to the front under the 
Peshwa, who took him into his service and em- 
ployed him in his conquests When the Maratha 
power was broken at the battle of Panipat, in 
1761, Malhar had acquired vast territories 
stretching from the Deccan to the Ganges Ho 
was succeeded by a lunatic son, who again was 
bucceeded by his mother, Ahlya Bai, whose 
administration is still looked upon as that of a 
model ruler Disputes as to the succession and 
other causes weakened this powerful State, and, 
when it assumed a hostile attitude on the out- 
break of war m 1817 between the British and the 
Peshwa, Holkar was compelled to come to term® 
The Treaty of Mandaser in 1818 still governs 
the legulations existing between the State and 
the Biitish Government In the mutiny of 
1857 when Holkar was unable to control his 
troops ho personally gave every possible assis- 
tance to the authorities at Mhow 

In 1903 Sivaji Hao abdicated in favour of 
his son. His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao 
Holkar, the present ruler, who was born in 1890, 
and was tonnally invested with ruling powers 
in No\embor 1911 In the administration His 
Highness is assisted by his Chief Minister 
and a Council of 5 Ministers The State 
Army consists of 519 Imperial Service Tioops 
and 1,629 State forces The capital is Indore 
City on the Ajmer-Khandwa Section of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway The ordinary 
levpiuicfor 1914-15 is estimated at Rs 85,49,400 
and the ordinary expenditure estimated for 
that year is about the same amount 

Bhopal. — Bhopal State was founded by Dost 
Muhammad Khan, an Afglian from Tirah, who 
went to Delhi m 1708 in search of employment 
Obtaining a lease of the Berasia Perganas he 
extended his donunions, assumed independence, 
and adopted the title of Nawab Of subsequent 
luleis the most noticeable is MamuIIa, a lady of 
remarkable power, who coutrolKd the State for 
50 years In the early pait of the nineteenth 
century the State successfully withstood the 
combined attacks of Gwalior and Nagpur, and, 
by the agreement of 1817, Bhopal undertook to 
assist the British with a contingent force and to 
co-operate against the Pindari bands 

The present Begum is Her Higlmess Nawab 
Sultan Jahan, G.c si, G c i E , Cl., who suc- 
ceeded in 1901 and personally conducts the 
administration of her State assisccd by her 
eldest son, Nawab Mahomed Nasrulla Khan 
The State Army consists of 1,744 men, including 
a regiment of Imperial Service Cavalry com- 
manded by a son of the present ruler The 
capital is Bhopal City, at the Junction of the 
Midland Section of the G. I P Railway and the 
Bhopal-Ujjain Railway. 

Bewah. — This State lies in the Baghelkhand 
Agency, and falls into two natural divisipns sepa- 
rated by the scarp of the Kaimur range. Its 
Chiefs are Baghel Rajputs descended from the 
Solankl clan which ruled over Gujrat from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century. In 1812 a body 
of Pindarics raided Mirzapur from Rewah terri- 


tory and the chief, who had previously rejected 
overtures for an alliance, was called upon to 
accede to a treaty acknowledging the protection 
of the British Government During the Mutiny, 
Rewah offered troops to the British, and for 
his services then, various parganas, which had 
been seized by the Marathas, were restored to 
the Rewah Chief The present chief is H H 
Maharaja Sir Venkat Raman Singh, G c.S I , 
who was born in 1876 He is assisted in the admi- 
nistration by two Commissioners, one for revenu 
matters and one for judicial The State force 
consist of about 1,700 men The State is famous 
for its archsBological remains and is rich in 
minerals, coal being mined at Umaria The 
average expenditure is Rs 11 lakhs 

Dhar.— This State, under the Bhopawar Agen- 
cy, takes its name from the old city of Dhar, long 
famous as the capital ot the Paramara Rajputs, 
who ruled ovei Malwa from ninth to the thir- 
teenth century and from whom the present chiefs 
of Dhar — Ponwar Marathas — claim descent In 
the middle of the 18th century the Chief of Dhar, 
Anand Rao, was one of the leading chiefs of 
Central India, sharing with Holkar and Sindhia 
the rule of Malwa But in 1819, when a treaty 
was made with the British, the State had become 
so reduced that it consisted of little more than 
the capital The ruler is H H Raja Sir Udaji 
Rao Ponwar, K c s i .who was born in 1886, ami 
has control of all civil, judicial, and ordinary 
administiativo mattcis 'J'hcre are 22 feuda- 
tories, of whom 13 hold under a guarantee from 
the British Government The average expen- 
diture IS about 8 lakhs 

Jaora State. — This State is In the Malwa 
Agency and has its head quarters at Jaora town 
The first Nawab was an Afghan from Swat, who 
had come to India to make his fortune, found 
employment under the freebooter Amir Khan, 
and obtained the State after the treaty of J^n- 
dasor in 1817 The present chief is H H. Sii 
Mahomed Iftikar All Khan, K 0 I E , who was 
born in 1883 and is an honorary major in the 
Indian army The soil of the State is among the 
richest in Malwa, being mainly of the best black 
cotton variety, bearing excellent crops of poppy 
The average expenditure is four lakhs 

Datia State.—The chiefs of this State, in the 
Bundclkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, and this was extended by conquest and 
by grants from the Delhi emperors The present 
chief IS H H. Maharaja Lokendra Oobind Singh 
Bahadur, who was born in 1886 and succeeded 
in 1907 His predecessor haa succeeded as a 
minor in 1857, and the early part of his ad- 
ministration was disturbed by constant disputes 
with the thakurs of Baroni as to the succession 

Orchha State.—The chiefs of this State are 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to be descendants of 
the Gaharwars of Be’' ares It was founded 
as an independent State in 1048 AD It entered 
into relations with the British by the 
treaty made in 1812 The present ruler 
IS His Highness Sir Pratap Singh, G 0 s l , 
G 0 1 E , who was born in 1854. He has 
the title of 8araraad-i-Rajaha-i-Bundel- 
khand Maharaja Mahendra Sawai Bahadur. 
The State has a normal revenue of seven lakhs 
and the expenditure is about 6*5 lakhs. The 
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State Army consists of 1,350 men The capital 
is Tlkamgarh • Orchha, the old capital, has 
fiallea into decay but is a place of interest on 
account of its magnificent buildings of which the 
finest were erected by Bir Singh Deo, the most 
famous ruler of the State (1605-1627) 

Agent to Oovernor-Oeneral — O V. Bosanquet 
Indore 

Resident — C L S Bu'^scll 
Bhoiml 

Poldical Agent — W S Davis 
Bundelkhand 

PolUical Agent — Lieut -Col P T A Spoiicc. 

B ague LKH AND, 

Political Agent — liieut -Col S. H Godfrey. 

Bhopawar 

Political Agent-^L M Crump 

Sikkim« 

Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjiling, and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of the races of Lejicha and Bhoti, and the Nepali 
tribe, Limbu It forms the direct route to the 
Ghumbi Valley in Tibet. The main axis of the 
Himalayas, which runs east and west, forms the 
boundary between Sikkim and Tibet The 
Singalila and Chola ranges, which run south- 
wards from the main chain, separate Sikkim 
from Nepal on the west, and from Tibet and 
Bhutan on the east From the eastern flank of 
the Singalila range rise the great snow peaks of 
Kinchmjunga (28,146 feet), one of the highest 
mountains in the world ; it throws out a second 
spur terminating at Tendong. The Chola range 
which IS much loftier than that of Singalila, 
leaves the mam chain at the Dongkya mountain 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from the neighbour- 
hood of Lhasa in Tibet The State was twice 
invaded by the Gurkhas at the end of the 
eighteenth century On the outbreak of the 
Nepal War in 1814, the British formed an 
alliance with the Baja of Sikkim and at the 
close of the war the Baja was rewarded by a 
considerable accession of territory. In 1835 the 
Raja granted the site ot Darjiling to the British 
and received Bs 3,000 annually in lieu of it. 
This grant was stopped and a part of the State 
was annexed for the seizure and detention of 
Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent of Darjiling, 
and Dr Hooker, the famous naturalist, in 1849 
The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906 
The State is ‘tninly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the population 87,920 
chiefly Buddhists and Hmdus The most im- 
portant crop IS maize There are several trade 
routes through Sikkim from Darjiling District 
into Tibet; but owing partly to the natural 
difficulties of the country, and partly to the 
jealousy of the Tibetan authorities, trade over 
these roads has never been fully developed. In 
the convention of 1890 provision was made for 
the opening of a trade route , but the results 
were disappomting, and the failure of the Tibe- 
tans to fulfil their obligations resulted in 1904 
In the despatch of a mission to Lhasa, where a 
new convention was signed. Trade with the Bri- 
tish has largely increased in recent years, and in 


1911-12 reached total value of 24 lakhs A 
number of good roads have be 3n constructed 
in recent years The preseuo ruler is His 
Highness Maharajah Sir Thotub Namgye, 
K.c I B , who was born in 1860 and succeeded 
in 1874 The Political Ofilcer stationed at 
Gangtok advises and assists the Maharajah 
and his Council, but no rules have been laid 
down for the civil and criminal admmistration. 
The average revenue is Rs 2,85,000 
Political Officer in Sikkim C A Bell 

Bhutan. 

Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and H.ndus, has been estimated at 300,000 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldieis about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Cooch Behar and British aid 
was Invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon A Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865, by which the State’s relations with the 
Govemment of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated The State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment m consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Govenimcnt in regard 
to its external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Chumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities For these services he was made 
a K c I E , and he has since entertamed the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as H H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, k o s I , K 0 I E. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities , the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Rcnipoche, 
the spiritual head, and the Deb or Depa Raja, 
the temporal ruler. The Dharma Raja is 
regarded as a very high incarnation of Buddha, 
far higher than the ordinary incarnations in 
Tibet, of which there are several hundreds. 
On the death of a Dharma Raja a year or two 
is allowed to elapse, and his reucarnation then 
takes place, always m th© Choje, or royal fanuly 
of Bhuwin. 

Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
maize The Military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefe. 
They are of no military value. 
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Nepal. 

The kingdom of Nepal is a narrow tract ot 
country extending for about 520 miles along the 
southern slope of the central axis of the Hima* 
layas It has an arcA of about 64,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 5,000,000, 
chiefly Hindus The greater part of the country 
IS mountainous, the lower slopes being culti- 
vated Above these is a rugged broken wall of 
rock leading up, to the chain of snow-clad peaks 
which culminate in Mount Everest (29,002 feet) 
ana others of slightly less altitude The country 
before the Guikha occupation was split up 
into several small kingdoms under Newar 
kings The Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan 
Shah o\erran and conquered the different 
kingdoms of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, 
and other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal In 1846 the head of the 
Kana family obtained from the sovereign the per- 
petual right to the office of Prime Minister of Ne- 
pal, and the right is still enjoyed by his descend- 
ant In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a visit to Eng- 
land and was thus the first Hindu Chief to leave, 
India and to become acquainted with the power 
and resources of the British nation The rela- 
tions of Nepal with the Government of India 
are regulated by the treaty of 1816 and subse- 
quent agreements, but the political status of 
Nepal is difficult to define It may be said to 
stand intermediate between Afghanistan and the 
Native States of India The point of resem- 
blance to Afghanistan is In the complete freedom 
which Nepal enjoys in the management of its 
internal affairs, while in both countries foreign 
relations are controlled by the Indian Govern- 
ment. The analogy to the Native States is 
that, by treaty, Nepal is obliged to receive a 
British Resident at Katmandu and cannot take 
Europeans into service without the sanction of 
the Indian Government But, for the reasons 1 
above given, the functions of the Resident differ 
from those that are commonly exercised by 
Residents at Native Courts 
Nepal is also brought into relations with China, 


whose nominal suzerainty she acknowledged. 
It is an infiuence that weighs light, and consist^ 
m the despatch, every five years, of a mission 
with presents to the ruling Emperor. This 
mission, though it may at one time have carried 
a certain amount of political significance, has 
now mainly a trading aspect Its expenses are 
paid by the Chinese from the time it crosses the 
Nepalese frontier, and a brisk trade is carried 
on throughout the journey. 

From the foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Oovemraent of 
the country has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government has been 
clearlv laid down and defined I’he sovereign, 
or Maharaj Dliiraj, as he is called, is but a 
dignified figure-head, whoso position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja, 
Next to him comes the Commander-in-chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister 
The present Minister at the head of affairs of 
Nepal is Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shore 
Jung Bahadur liana, GOB, G 0 S.i., GO.vo, 
POL and Honorary Major-General in the 
British Array He has been Prime Minister and 
Marshal of Nepal since June, 1901 

Rice, wheat and maize form the chief ciops m 
the lowlands Mineral wealth is supposed to be 
great, but, like other sources of revenue, has not 
been developed Communications in the State 
are primitive The revenue is about two crores 
of rupees per annum The standing army is 
estimated at 45,000, the high posts in it being 
filled by lelations of the Minister The State is 
of considerable archaeological interest and many 
of the sites connected with scenes of Buddha's 
life have been identified in it by the remains of 
inscribed pillars. 

Resident Lieut -Col. J. Manners Smith, V C 
CVO,CIE 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The native states of the North-West Frontier 
Provinces are Amb, Chitral, Dir, Nawaga 
(Bajaur), and Phulera. The total area is about 
7,704 square miles and the population, mainly 
Mahomedan, is 1,622,094 The aveiage annual 
revenue of the first four is about Rs 4,65,000 , 
that of Phulera is unknown 

Amb. — Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Ta lawala. 

Chitral. — Runs from Dir to the south of 
the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,500 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1886 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government That subsidy was increased 
two years latter on condition that the ruler, 
Amam-ul-MuIk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 


foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession The eldest son N Izam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895 A religious war was declared 
against the Infidels and the Agent at Gilgit, who 
had been sent to Chitral to report on the situa- 
tion, was besieged with his escort and a force 
had to be despatched (April 1895) to their 
relief 

The three valleys of which the State consists 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal administration of the 
country is conducted by the Mehtar, and the 
foreign policy is regulatca by the Political 
Agent 

Dir. — The territories of this State, about 
5,000 square miles in area, include the country 
dmined by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaur or Rud, and also the country east of this 
from a point a little above Tirah in Upper Swat 
down to tlie Dush Khel Country, following the 
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right bank of the Swat river throughout The 
Khan of Dir is the overlord of the country exact- 
ing allegiance from the petty chiefs of the clans 
Dir Is mainly held by Yusufzai Pathans, the old 
non-Pathan inhabitants being now confined to 
the upper portion of the Panjkora Valley known 
as the Baahkar. 

Bajaur. — Nawagai is a tract of country 
included in the territories collectively known as 
Bajaur which is bounded on the north by the 
Panjkora river, on the east by the Utman Khel 
and Mohmand territoiics and on the west by the 
watershed of the Kuna river which divides it 

NATIVE STATES UNDER 

The Madras Presidency includes 5 
Native states covering an area of 10,087 square 
miles Of these the States of Iravancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties 
Pudukattai is the inhentaneo of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman Banganapalle and Sandur, 
two Jictty States, of which the flist is luled by a 
Nawab, he m the centre of two British districts 





Approx 
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Travancore 

7,129 

3,428,975 

128 

Cochin 

1,361 I 

1 918,110 

47 

Pudukottai 

1,178 

411,878 

16 

Banganapalle 

255 

39,356 

2 8 

Sandur 

161 

13,517 

1 7 
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Travancore — This State occupies the south- 
west portion of the Indi.in Peninsula, forming 
an irregular triangle with its apex at Cape 
Comorin The early history ot Travancore is 
m great part tiaditional , but there is little 
doubt that H H the Maharaja is the repiesen- 
tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the three 
great Hindu dynasties which exercised sovere- 
ignty at one time in Southern India The 
petty chiefs, who had subsequently set up as 
mdependent rulers within the State, were all 
subdued, and the whole country, included 
within its present boundaries, was consolidated 
and biought undir one rule, by the Maharaja 
Marthanda Varma (1729-58) The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1684 In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged m Madura and Tinne- 
velly, in the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to m 1788 with the East India Company, 
and m 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enenues In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees 
The present ruler is His Highness Maharala 


from Afghanistan The political system, if it 
can be termed system, is a coininunal form of 
party government, subject to the control of the 
Khan of Nawagai, who is nominally the heredi- 
tary chief of all Bajaur U nder him the country 
is divided into several minor Khanates, each 
governed by a chieftain, usually a near relative 
of the Khan But virtually the authority of the 
chieftains is limited to the rights to levy tithe, 
or ushar when they can enfoice its payment, 
and to exact military service if the tribesmen 
choose t > renfler it. 

Political Agent for Dir, Swat and Chitral 
Major W J Keen 

LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Sir Balaiama Varma, o c S i , G 0 i K , who was 
born in 1857 and siiececded in 1885 'JTie 
government is conducted in his name witli the 
assistance of a Dewan (M Knshnan Nair) 
The w’ork of legislation is entrusted to a Council 
brought into existence in 1888 An assembly 
known as the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly 
meets once a year, wlien its members aie able to 
bung suggestions before the Dewan The 
State suppoits a military foicc of 1,474 men. 
Education has advanced considerably in recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect The principal food gram grown 
IS lice, but the main source of agricultural 
wealth IS the cocoanut Other crops are peppei, 
areca-nut, jack-fruit and tajuoca Cotton weav - 
mg and the making of matting from the con 
are the chief industries The State is well 
provided with roads, and witli a natural 
system of back-wateis, besides canals and livers 
navigable foi country crafts Two lines of 
railways inteiscct tlic countiy, the Cochin- 
Shoranore in the north-west and the Tmnevelly 
Quilon passing through the lieart of the State 
A third line, from ()uiIon to Trivandrum, is lu 
process of construction The capital is Tri- 
vandrum 

Political Agent, A T. Forbes 
Cochin. — This State on the west coast of 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the llajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Cheraman 
Peruraal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an mdependent lluler In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and m the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State. In the earlier wais 
with the Zamorm of Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin. The mUuence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in 1663 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendly relations About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with the assis- 
tance of the Raja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder Ali, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
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subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan A 
treaty was concl ided in 1791 between the Baja 
and the East India Company, by which His 
Highness aurced to become tributary to th® 
British Government for his territories which 
were then in the possession of Tippu, and to pay 
a subsidy. 

The present ruler is His Highness Sir Sri 
Rama Varma, Q o s l , a c l e , llaja of Cochin, 
who was bom in 1852 and succeeded in 1895 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of the Raja whose chief Minister and 
Executive Officer is the Dewan (J. W Bhore) 
The forests of Cochin form one of its most 
valuable assets They abound in teak, ebony, 
black wood, and other valuable tiees Rice 
forms the staple of cultivation Cocoanuts are 
largely raised in the sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief exports of the State 
Communications by road and back-waters arc 
good, and the State owns a lino from Shoranore 
to Ernakulam, the capital of the State, and a 
Forest Steam Tramway used in developing the 
forests The State supports a force of 274 men 

Political Agent, A. T Foibcs 

Pudukottai. — This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Trichiiiopoly, on the south 
by Madura and on the east by Tanjore In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the soutlieru pait to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura Relations with the 
Engli‘'h began during the Carnatic wars Dui- 
ing the siege of Tnchmopoly by the French in 
1752, the Tondimaii of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English In 1750 lie 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Companv’s sepoy comman- 
dant, m settlmg the Madura and Tinnevelly 
countries Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Ah His services were 
rewarded by a grant of tcrritoiy subject to the 
conditions that the distiict should not be alie- 
nated (1800) Apart from that there is no 
treaty or arrangement with the Raja The 
present ruler is Sn Brihadamba Sir Marthanda 
Bhairava Tondiman Bahadur, G 0 I e , who is 
eighth in descent from the founder of the fanuly 
He suceeded in 1886. The Collector ofTrichino 
poly 18 ex-offlcio Political Agent for Pudukottai 
The administration of the State, under the Raja, 
13 entrusted to a State Council of three members, 
a Superintendent (Mr J. T. Gwynn, i o s ) 
Dewan, and Councillor. The various depart- 
ments are constituted on the British India 


model The principal food crop is nee The 
forests, which cover about one-seventh of the 
State, contain only small timber There are no 
large industries The State is well piovidcd with 
roads, but Pudukottai is the only town in the 
State 

Political Agent, A L Vibert 

Banganapalle. — This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
baek again to Hyderabad. The eontrol over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam in 1800, and subsequently passed through 
a long period of mismanagement ending in the 
removal of the Nawab Fateh All Khan in 1905 
'J’he present ruler is Nawab Say id Gulam All 
Khan, a Mahomedan of the Shia Sect, who 
administers the State with the assistance of the 
Dewan, Khaja Akbar Hussain The chief food 
grains grown arc iice, wheat and cholam 
Roads ha VO recently been constructed and the 
capital, Banganapalle, is being gradually opened 
up with broad thoroughfares The Nawab 
pays no tribute and maintains no military force 
Sericulture, lac cultivation and weavmg indue- 
t lies have lately been started in the State by 
the Supeimtendont of Industries 

Political Agent, H A B Vernon, ICS 

Sandur. — This is a small State surrounded 
by the District of Bellary the Collector of which 
IS the Political Agent Its early history dates 
from 1728 when it was fiist seized by an ancestoi 
of the picscnt Raja, a Maratha named Sidhoji 
Rao It subsequently became a vassal to the 
Peshwa, after whose downfall a foimal title foi 
the State was granted by the Madras Govern- 
ment to one Siva Rao The present ruler is 
H H Raja Srimant Venkata Rao, who was 
born in 1891 The State is administered by 
the Raja and the Dewan (M BRA Sub- 
laya Modliar Avergal) The Raja pavs no tribute 
and maintains no military force 'J'he most im- 
poitant staple crop is cholam Teak and sandal 
wood are found in small quantities in the forests 

The minerals of the State possess unusual 
interest The hematites found in it are pro- 
bably the richest ore in India An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently con- 
sists entirely of pure steel grey crystalline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
iron Manganese deposits have also been found 
in three places, and in 1911-12 over 83,000 tons 
of manganese ore were transported by one 
company. 

Political Agents A F G Moscarui. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 


More than a half of the total number of the 
very various units counted as Native States 
in India are under the Government of Bombay 
The characteristic feature of the Bombay 
States 18 the great number of petty principali- 
ties ; the peninslila of Katluawar alone con- 
tains nearly two hundred separate States 
The recognition of these innumerable jurisdic- 
tions is due to the circumstance that the earlv 
Bombay administrators were induced to treat 
the de facto exercise of civil and criminal juris- 
diction by a landholder as carrying with it a 


quasi-sovereign status As the rule of suc- 
cession by primogeniture applies only to the 
larger principalities, the ir^nor states are con- 
tinually suffering disintegration. In Bombay, 
as in Central India, there are to be found every- 
where the traces of dDintegration and disorder 
left by the eighteenth century In no part of 
India is there a greater variety of principah* 
ties. The bulk of them are of modem ongin, 
the majority having been founded by Marathas 
in the general scramble for power in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, but several Rajput 
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houses date from earlier times Interesting 
traces of ancient history are to be found at 
Sachin, Janjira and Jafarabad, where chiefs 
of a forei^ ancestry, descended from Abys- 
sinian admirals of the JDeccan fleets, still remain 
A few abongmal chiefs, Bhils or Kolis, exer- 
cise an enfeebled authority in the Dangs and 
the hilly country that fringes the Mahi and the 
Narbada rivers. 

The control of the Bombay Government is 
exercised through Political Agents, whose 
positions and duties vary greatly. In some 
of the more important States their functions 
are confined to the giving of advice and the 
exercise of a general surveillance , in other 
cases they are invested with an actual share 
in the administration , while States whose 
rulers aio minors— and the number of these 
13 always large— are directly managed by Gov- 
ernment officers. Some of the States aie sub- 
ordinate to other States, and not in direct 
relations with the British Government . in 
these cases the status of the feudatories is 
usually guaranteed by Government 1’he 
powers of the chiefs are regulated by treaty 
or custom, and range downwards to a mere 
right to collect revenue in a share of a village, 
without criminal or civil .mnsdiction, as in the 
case of the petty chiefs of Kathiawar. 

The native States in the Bombay Presidency 
number 377. Area 65,761 square miles Pop- 
ulation (1911) 7,411,675 They arc divided 

for admmistrativo purposes into the following 
agencies . — Bijapur Agency, 2 states , Cutch 
Agency, 1 state ; Dharwar Agency, 1 state 
(Savanur) , Kaira Agency, 1 state (Cambay) , 
Kathiawar Agency, 187 states (principal states, 
Bhavnagar, Dhrangadhra, Gondal, Junagadh, 
Nawanagar) , West Khandesh Agency (20 
states) , Kolaba Agency, 1 state (Janpra) , 
Kolhapur Agency, 9 states (principal state, 
Kolhapur, with 9 feudatory states ), Main 
Kantha Agency, 61 states (principal state, 
Idar) ; Nasik Agency, 1 state ((Surgana) , 
Palanpur Agency, 17 states (principal state, 
Palanpur) ; Poona Agency, 1 state (Bhor) , 
Rewa Kantha Agency, 62 states (principal 
State, Rajpipla) ; Satara Agency, 2 states , 
Savantvadi Agency, 1 state , Sholapur Agency, 
1 state , Sulfur Agency, 1 state (Khairpur), 
Surat Agency, 17 states , Thana Agency,! state 
(Janhar) The table below gives details of the 
area, etc of the more important States — 


State. 

Area 

m 

miles fcq 

Popula- 

tion. 

Approx 
Revenue 
in lakhs 
of rupees. 

Bhavnagar 

2,860 

441,367 

47 

Cutch 

7,616 

613,429 

25 

Dhrangadhra 

1,156 

79,142 

12 

Gondal 

1,024 

161,916 

15 

Idar 

1,669 

202,811 

6 

Junagadh 

3,284 

434,222 

26 

Khairpur 

d,060 

223,788 

15 

Kolhapur 

3,165 

833,441 

57 

Navanagar 

3,791 

349,400 

22 

Palanpui 

1,750 

226,250 

6 

Rajpipla 

1,617 

161,688 

9 


Bilapur Agency. — ^This comprises the Satara 
jaghir of Jath and the small state of Daphlapur 
(total area 980 square miles), the latter (which 
has an area of 96 square miles) being an inte- 


gral part of the State of Jath to which it will 
lapse on the demise of the present Ram, the 
widow of the late chief On the annexation of 
Satara, in 1849, Jath and Daphlapur, like other 
Satara Jagirs, became feudatories of the British 
Government The latter has more than once 
interfered to adjust the pecuniary affairs of the 
Jath Jagir, and in cgnsequence of numerous acts 
of oppression on the part of the then ruler, was 
compelled to assume direct management fron> 
1874 to 1885 The Chief of Tath, who belongs 
to the Maratha caste, is a Treaty Chief and 
ranks as a first class Sardar Ho is styled 
Deshmukh He holds a sanad of adop- 
tion, and the succession follows the rule 
of primogeniture. The small State of Daphla- 
pur is managed by a Rani, aided by her karhhan. 
The gross revenue of the Agency is about 3 
lakhs chiefly derived from land revenue. The 
Jath State pays to the British Government 
Its 6,400 per annum in lieu of a horse contin- 
gent and Hs 4,S40 on account of Saideshmukhi 
rights 

Political Agent, Jahangir Kaikhosru Navroji 
Kabraji, Collector ot Bijapur 

Cutch. — The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Penmsula 
of IvJithuwar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch, is 7,616 square miles The 
capital IS Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the Rao> 
His Highness JVlaha Rao Sri Khengarji Savai 
Bahadur, o o I E , resides From its isolated 
position, the special character of its people, their 
peculiar dialect, and their strong feeling of person- 
al loyalty to their ruler, the peninsula of Cutch 
has more of the elements of a distinct national- 
ity than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers Its modern 
histoiy dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Hamiiia Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘ children of Jada ’ The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815, but three years 
later the conduct of the ruler made it necessary 
to occupy the capital and depose him. There 
13 a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch IS noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority A few of the Bhayads are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own Estates and over their own 
ryots A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayad These are Raj'put 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the Rao. 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an emer- 
gency. The number of these chiefs is 137, and 
the total number of the Jadeja tribe In Cutch 
is about 16,000. The British miMtary foree 
having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the State 
now pays Rs. 82,257 annually to the British 
Government. The military force consists of 
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about 1,000 in fiddition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayads could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force ot four thousand. 

PolitxcaZ Agent, Major R, S. Pottmgcr. 

Dharwar Agency — This comprises only the 
small State of Savanur The founder of the 
reigning family who are Mahomedans of Pathan 
origin was a jagirdar of Emperor Aurangzebc 
At the close of the last Maratha War the Mawab 
of Savanur wnoso conduct had been excep- 
tionally loyal was confirmed m his possessions 
by the British Government The State pays no 
tribute The principal crop is cotton The 
area is 70 square miles and population 17,909 
The revenue is about one lakh The present 
chief IS Abdul Majidkhan Dilerjang Bahadur 

Political Agent, J. A. G Wales, ICS. 

Kaira Agency. — This includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name. Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Anhilvada Kingdom 
At the end of the thirteenth century it is said to 
have been one of the richest towns in India , 
at the beginmng of the sixteenth century also it 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce in 
Western India Eactories were established 
there by the English and the Butch It was 
established a distinct State about 1730, the 
founder of the present family of Chiefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
Gujarat The present ruler is Ills Ilighness 
Nawab Jaffar Ah Khan, who is a Mahomedan 
of the Shiah Sect, and was born in 1848 
and succeeded in 1880 He pays a tribute 
of Us. 21,924 to the British Government 
Wheat and cotton are the pruicipai crops. 
There is a broad gauge line from Cam- 
bay to Petlad, connecting with the B B A: C I 
Railway at Anand The Nawab exercises full 
jurisdiction within the State Revenue is about 

lakhs. The area of the State is 350 square 
miles, population 72,656 

Political Agent, J Gosal, i c S. 

Kathiawar Agency.- Kathiawar is the 
penmsula or western portion of the Province of 
Gujarat, Bombay. Its extreme length is about 
220 miles and its greatest breadth about 165 
miles, the area being 23,445 square miles Of 
this total about 20,882 square miles with a 
population of 2,496,057 is the territory forming 
the Political Agency subordinate to the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, established in 1822, 
having under its control nearly 200 separate 
States w^hose chiefs divided amongst them- 
selves the greater portion of the oeninsula. 
The Kathiawar Agency is divided for adminis- 
trative purposes into four prants or divisions — 
Jhalawar, Halai, Sorath and Gohelwar — and 
the States have since 1863 been arranged in 
seven classes. Since 1882 political authority in 
Kathiawar has been vested in the Political Agent 
subordinate to the Government of Bombay 
In 1 903 the designations of the Political Agent 
and his Assistants were chants ed to those of 
Agent to the Governor and Political Agents 
of the prants Before 1863, except for the 
criminal court of the Agent to the Governor, 
established in 1831, to aid the Darbars of the 
several States in the trial of heinous crimes. 
Interference with the judicial administration 


of the territories was diplomatic, not magis- 
terial , and the criminal jurisdiction of the 
first and second-class chiefs alone was defined. 
In 1863, however, th6 country underwent an 
important change The jurisdiction of all the 
chiefs was classified and defined . that of chiefs 
of the first and second classes was made plenary , 
that of lesser chiefs was graded m a diminishing 
scale The four Pohtical Agents of the prants 
resident m the four divisions of Kathiawar, 
now exercise residuary jurisdiction with large 
civil and criminal powers Each Political 
Agent of a prant has a deputy, who resides at 
the headquarters of the prant or division, and 
exercises subordinate civil and criminal powers. 
Serious criminal cases are committed by the 
deputies to the court of the Agent to the Go- 
vernor, to whom also civil and criminal appeals 
lie. The Agent to the Governor is aided m this 
work by an officer known as the Pohtical Agent 
and Judicial Assistant, who is usually a member 
of the Indian Civil Service Appeals from his 
decisions he direct to the Governor of Bombay 
m Council in his executive capacity. An officer 
styled the Superintendent of Managed Estates, 
who IS ex-offlcio an Assistant Political Agent, 
and two Deputy-Assistants also help the Agent. 

Agent of the Governor in Kathiawar, J. Sladeii 

Bhavnagar. — This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Goliel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Chief of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1200, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons — llanoji, Saranji and Shahji — are 
descended respectively tlie chiefs of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Pahtana An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the chief of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbourmg seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar , but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 128,060 to the 
British Goveniment, Rs. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda, and Rs 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna 
gadh H. H. Maharaja Raol Shri Bhavsinghji, 
K c s I , is the supremo and final authority m 
the State The general administration is 
conducted under His Highness’s directions by 
the Dewan (Tnbhuvandas K Trivedi, Acting 
Dewan), who is assisted by the Naib Dewan, the 
Personal Assistant and the Judicial Assistant. 
One noteworthy feature in the administration 
is the complete separation of . 'dicial from 
executive functions and the decentralisation of 
authority is another The authority and 
powers of all the Heads of Departments have 
been clearly defined, and each within his own 
sphere is independent of the others, being 
directly responsible to the Dewan 

The chief products of the State are gram, 
cotton and salt The chief manufactures arc 
oil, copper and brass vessels and cloth The 
Bhavnagar State Railway is 205 miles in length, 
and the management of it undertakes also the 
working of the Dhrangadhra State Railway for 
a length of 21 miles. The capital of the State 
is the town and port of Bhavnagar, which has 
a good and safe harbour for shipping and carries 
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on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
inarkets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar suppoits .300 Im- 
perial Service Lancers and 282 Infantry or 
Armed Police. 

Dhrangadhra Slate is an uneven tract 
of land (intersected by small streams) which 
consists of hilly and rocky groimd where stone 
IS quarried The chief of Dhrangadhra be- 
longs to the Jhala tribe, originally a sub-divl 
Sion of the Makvana family This tribe is of 
great antiquity, and is said to have entered 
Kathiawar from the north, establishing itself 
first at Patri in the Ahmedabad District, thence 
raovmg to Halvad and finally settling in its 
present seat The greater part of tins terri- 
tory was probably annexed at one time by the 
Mahomedan rulers of Gujarat. Subsequently, 
during the reign of the Emperor Aurangzebc 
(1058-1707), the sub-division of Halvad, then 
called Muhammadnagar, was restored to the 
Jhala family The petty States of Limbdi, 
Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla, and Than-Lakhtar 
in Kathiawar are offshoots from Dhrangadhra , 
and the house of Wankancr claims to be des- 
cended from an elder branch of the same race 
His Highness the Maharana Shn Ghanshyam- 
cinhji IS the ruling chief, who is the head of the 
Jhala Rajput family The State pays a tri- 
bute of Rs 40,671 to the British Government, 
and Rs 4,006 to Junagadh State The admi- 
nistration is conducted under the Maharaja’s 
directions by the Dewan (Mansinh S Jhala) 
The principal crops are cotton and grain 
The Capital town is Dhrangadhra, a foitifled 
town, 75 miles west of Ahmedabad 

Gondal State — The Chief of Gondal is 
a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the title of 
'I'hakur Sahib, the present Chief being Sir 
Bhagvat Sinhji, o c i E The early founder of 
the State, Kumbhoji I , had a modest estate 
of 20 vill.iges Kurabhou II ‘the most powerful 
Chief of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest , but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop its 
resources to the utmost, and in the words of 
Tjord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its “ im- 
portance and advanced administration ” to get 
it recognised as a First Class State The State 
pays a tribute of Rs 1,10,721 The chief pro- 
ducts are cotton and gram and the chief manu- 
actures are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line • it subse- 
quently built other lines in partnership with 
other Native States in Kathiawar The Ca- 
pital is Gondal, a fortified town on the line 
between Rajkot and Jetalsar. 

Junagadh Statf — This State has an area 
of 3,284 square miles and is bounded on the 
north by the Barda and Halar and on the west 
and south by the Arabian Sea The river 
Saraswati, famous in the sacred annals of the 
Hindus, passes through the State. A densely 
wooded tract called the Glr, is contained in 
the State and is well known as the last haunt 
m India of the lion Until 1472, when it was 
conquered by Sultan Mahmud Begra of 


Ahmedabad, Junagadh was a Ra’put State, ruled 
by Chiefs of the Chudasam*' tribe Dunng 
the reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a 
dependency of Deihi, under the immediate 
authority of the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat 
about 1735, when the representative of the 
Mughals had lost his authority in Gujarat, 
Sher Khan Babi, a soldier of fortune, expelled 
the Mughal Governor, and established his 
own rule The ruler of Junagadh first entered 
into engagements with the British Government 
in 1807 The Chief bears the title of Nawab, 
the present Nawab being tenth m succession 
from the founder of the family He is His 
Highness Mahabat Khan, who was born in 1900 
and succeeded in 1911 The agricultural 
piodiicts are cotton, shipped in considerable 
quantities from Veraval to Bombay, wheat 
and other giains The coast line is well sup- 
plied with fair weather harbours The State 
pays a tribute of Rs 65,604 to the Gaekwar 
of Baroda and the British Government, but 
the Nawab receives contributions, called zor- 
talbi, amounting to Rs 92,421 from a number 
of chiefs in Kathiawar — a relic of the davs of 
Mahomedan supremacy The State main- 
tains 100 Imperial Service Lancers The Ca- 
pital IS Junagadh, situated under the Girnar 
and Datar hills, whicli is one of the most pic- 
turesque towns in India, while m antiquity and 
historical interest it yields to none The Upar- 
kot, or old citadel, contains interesting Bud- 
dhist caves, and the whole of the ditch and 
neighbourhood is honeycombed with caves or 
their remains There are a number of fine 
modern buildings in the town 

Adnii'iistratnr, H D Rendall, I 0 S 

Navanagar State, on the southern sho. ^ 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles. The Jam of Navanagar is a Jadoja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutch. TIio Jadeja's 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, 
and dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwa« 
(probably a branch of Jats) then established 
at Ghumll The town of Navanagar was 
founded in 1540. The present Jam Sahib i" 
the well-known cricketer, H H Jam Sahib 
Shri Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji, who was born m 
1872 and succeeded in 1907 The principal 
products are grain and cotton, shipped from 
the ports of the State A small pearl fishery 
lies off the coast The State pays a tribute 
of Rs. 1,20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh The State maintains 
a squadron of Imperial Service Lancers. The 
Capital js Navanagar (or Jamnagar) a flourish- 
ing place, nearly 4 miles in circuit, situated 
5 miles east of the port of Bedi. 

Kolaba Agency,— This Agency includes 
the State of Janjira in the Konkan, a country 
covered with spurs and hill ranges and much 
intersected by creeks and backwaters. The 
ruling family is said to be descended from an 
Abyssinian in the service ofNsne of the Nizam 
Shahl Kings of Ahmcdnagar at the end of th(‘ 
flftefeth century The most noticeable point 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the states of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas The British on succeeding tlie 
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Marathas a* masters of tho Konkan refrained 
from interferjng in the internal administration 
of the State The chief is a Sunni Mahomedan, 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
Nawab. He has a sanad guaranteemg suc- 
cession according to Mahomedan law and pays 
no tribute. Till 1868 the State enjoyed sin- 
gular independence, there being no Political 
Agent, and no interference whatever in its 
internal affairs. About that year the mal- 
administration rf the chief, especially in matters 
of police and criminal justice, became flagrant ; 
those branches of administration were in con- 
sequence taken out of his hands and vested 
in a Political Agent. The present ruler is 
H H. Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed Khan, o c LB , 
who was born in 1862 The area of the 
State is 377 square miles, and the popu- 
lation 101,090 The average revenue is 
6 lakhs The State maintains a military 
torce of 227 The capital is Janjira, 44 miles 
«!Outh of Bombay Island 

Kolhapur Agency — Kolhapur is a State 
with an area of 3,217 square miles and popula- 
tion of 833,441 Subordinate to Kolhapur 
are nine feudatories, of which the following 
five are impoitant . Vishalgarh, Bavda, Kagal 
(senior), Kapsi and Ichalkaranji. The present 
ruling chief Sir Shahu Clihatrapati Maharaja, 
GOBI, GCIE, GCVO, traces his descent 
from a younger son of Shivaji, founder of the 
Maratha power. The prevalence of piracy 
from the Kolhapur port of Malvan compelled 

Southern Maratha Country States. — The 


the Bombay Government to send expeditions 
against Kolhapur m 1765, and again in 1792, 
when tho Raja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta- 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur 
Internal dissensions and wais with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Goveininent, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers ; while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articles of production are rice, jawai 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 690 The nine feudatory 
estates ar(3 administered by their holders 
Eveopt in the case of two whose holders are 
minois Kolhnpui proper is divided into six 
pethas or talukas and four mahals and is man- 
aged by tlie jiraharaj.i, who has full powers of lih* 
and death Tho Southern Mahratfa Railway 
])ass(‘s through the State and is connected with 
Kolhapur City by a line which is the property 
ot the State 

Resident and Senior Political Agent foi 
Kolhapui and tho Southern Mahratta Country 
lA -Col y W Wodehouso, C I E 

Agono\ coiiMsts of the following eight States — 


Name of State 

Area iii 
square 
miles 

Population 

Tribute to 
British 
Government 

Average 

revenue 




Rs 

Rs. 

Sangll 

1,112 

227,146 

1,35,000 

10,75,766 

Miraj (Senioi) 

339 

80,281 

12,557 

3,12.980 

Miraj (Junior) . 

210 

30,490 

7,388 

2,55,263 

Kurundwad (Senior) . 

185 

38,375 


1,54,369 

Kurundwad (Junior) 

! 114 

34,084 

9,618 

1,73,669 

Jamkhandi 

524 

100,304 

20,515 

9,41.105 

Mudhol 

368 

62,831 

2,671 

1 3,52,916 

Ramdrug 

1 169 

t 36,610 


1,60,729 

Total 

3,021 

016,121 j 

1,87,749 1 

34,16,787 


Mahi Kantha. — This gioup of States has 
a total area of 3,124 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 412,631. The revenue is about 14 
lakhs. The Agency consists of the first class 
State of Idar and 62 small States The Native 
State of Idar covers more than half tho terri- 
tory; eleven other States are of some im- 
porUnce ; ani^ the remainder are estates be- 
longing to Rajput or Koli Thakurs, oyce the 
lawless feudatories of Baroda, and still re- 
quiring the anxious supervision of the Poli- 
tical Officer. H. H. Major-General Sir Partab 
Singh, a Rajput of the Rathor Clan, having 
been appoint^ regent of the State of Jodhpur, 


resigned the gadi of Idar m June 1911 and was 
succeeded by his adopted son Daulatsinhjt. 
Many relatives of the Maharaja and feudal 
chiefs whose ancestors helped to secure the 
country for the present dynasty, now enjoy 
largo estates on service tenures, and there are 
numerous petty chiefs or bhumia$ who have 
held considerable estates from the time of tho 
Raos of Idar, or earlier, and are under no obli- 
gation of service The revenues of the State 
are shared by the Maharaia with these feudal 
chiefs. The Maharaja receives about Rs. 8,600 
annually from several chiefs in Mahi Kantha, 
and pays Rs 30,340 as tribute to the Gael^war 
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of Baroda through the British Government 
Many chiefs subordinate to Idar, known lo- 
cally as pattawats, hold their estates on con- 
dition of military service, the quota being three 
horsemen for every 1,000 Rupees of Revenue; 
but for many years this service has not been 
exacted and no military force is mamtamed 
at present. 

PolUwal Agent . Lt Col. J. R. B Graham 
Carter. 

Nasik Agency. — This consists of one State 
Surgana, lying in the north-west corner of the 
Nasik District. Surgana has an area of 360 
square miles and a population of 15,180 The 
r^ing chief is Prataprav Shankarrao Desh- 
mukh, who is descended from a Maratha 
Pawar family He rules the State subject to 
the orders of the Collector of Nasik. The | 
revenue of the State is about Rs 23,000. 

Palanpur Agency.— This group of States 
m Gujarat comprises two first class States, 
Palanpur and Radhanpur, and a few minor 
States and petty talukas Its total area is 
6,393 square miles and the population is 515,002 
The gross revenue is about 14^ lakhs The 
territory included in the Agency has, like the 
more central parts of Gujarat, passed during 
historical times under the sway of the differ- 
ent Rajput dynasties of Aniiilvada, the early 
Khilji and Tughlak Shahi dynasties of Della, 
the Ahmedabad Sultans, the Mughal Emper- 
ors, the Mahrattas, and lastly the Biitish 
The State from which the Agency takes its 
name is under the rule of H H Nawab 
Sher Muhammad Khan, o c i e , who is en- 
titled the Dewan of Palanpur He is descended 
from the Lohanis, an Afghan tube who appear- 
ed m Gujarat in the fourteenth century The 
connection of the British Government with 


east Narukot in the s^th- 

Mehwas The 26 
oankheda Mehwas petty estates lip nn tua 

-ffarbada, w^hile the 24 Pandu 
Mehwas petty estates including Dorka, Anghad 
mid Raika, which together form the Dorka 
Mehwas are situated on the border of the Mahi 

The foUowing are the statistics of area and 
population for the principal States • — 



Lunavada 

Narukot (Jambhughoda) 
Rajplpla 

Sunth 

Other Jurisdictional 
Civil Stations and 
Circles 


Under the first Anhilvada dynasty (746-961) 


almost all the Rewa Kantha lands ‘except 


Champancr were under the government of the 
Bariyas, that is, Koli and Bhil chiefs In the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries chiefs 
of Rajput or part Rajput blood, driven south 

the State dates from 1819 m which year the j invasions, took tlie ^^01 the S]?^^d ^Bhil 
chief was murdered by a body of nobles Tivo | leaders The first of the present States to be 


high roads from Ahmedabad pass through 
the State and a considerable trade in cotton 
cloth, grain, sugar and ricc is carried on. The 
State maintains a military force of 600 and pays 
tribute of Rs. 38,000 to the Gaekwar of Baroda. 
The capital is Palanpur, situated at the junc- 
tion of the Palanpur-Deesa Branch of the 
B. B, & C. I Railway. It is a very old settle- 
ment of which mention was made m the eighth 
century. 

Political Agent : Major N. S. Coghill 

Radhanpur is a State, with an area of 
1,150 square nL....s, which is now held by a branch 
of the Babi family, who since the reign of Huma- 
yun have always been prominent in the annals 
of Gujarat. The present chief is H. H Jalab 
ud-din Khanji, the Nawab of Radhanpur 
He has powers to try his own subjects even 
for capital offences without permission from 
the Political Agent. <rhe State maintains a 
military force of 200. The principal products 
are cotton, wheat and grain. The capital 
13 Radhanpur town, a considerable trade centre 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch. 

Rewa Kantha Agency.— This Agency, with 
an area of 4,956 square miles and a population 
of 665,099, comprises 61 States, of which Raj- 
pipla is a first class State, 5 are second class, 
one la third class and the rest are either petty 
States or talukas. Among those petty States 


pirda^*^^^^ was the house of the Raja of Raj- 

Pohtwal Agent .» P. Brandcr. 

M This State lies to the south of 

the Narbada. If has an area of 1,517 square 
rai es, and largely consists of the Rajpipla 
Hills which form the watershed between tlie 
Narbada and lapti rivers. The family of the 
Raja of Rajpipla, H. H Maharana Shrl Sir 
Chhatrasmhji Gharabliirsinhji, k c i B is said 
to derive its origin from a Rajput of the 

S R J* non annual tribute 

ofRs 50,000 to the Gaekwar of Baroda. Cotton 
11 1?®!^ important crop in the State. In 

the south there are valuable teak forests. The 
capital is Nandod, which is connected with 
Anklesvar by railway built by the State. 

SataraJagirs.— Under this heading are 
grouped the following six States : * 


State. 


Aundh • 

Phaltan 

Bhor 

Akalkot 

Jath 

Daphlapur 



Area 
in sq, 
miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Revenue 

in 

lakhs. 


601 

68,995 

3 


397 

55,996 

2 


925 

144,601 

6 

. . 

498 

89,082 

4 


884 

69,810 

1 2 


96 

8,833| 

•20 
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These were formerly feudatory to the Raja of Satara Tu 1849 five of them were placed 
under the Collector of Satara, and Akalkot under the Collector of Sholapur. Subsequently, the 
Jagir of Bhor was transfeiretl to the Collector of Poona and Jath and Daphlapur to the Southern 
Mahratta country The last two are now under the Collector of Bijapur. The ruling chief'' 
are as follows * — 


State 

Rulmg Chiefs 

Tribute to 
British 
Government 

Aundh 

Bhavanrav Shiinivasrao alms Baba Saheb, Pant Piatinidhi 

Rs 

Phaltan 

Mudhojirav Janrav Nimbalkar 

9,600 

Bhor 

TI H Shankaiiav Chimnaji, Pant Sacliiv 

4,684 

Akalkot 

Fatehslnh Shahai Raje Bhonslc alias Bapu Saheb 

14,692 

Jath 

Ramrav Ami itravafiaa Aba Saheb Daphle 

6,400 

Daphlapur 

Ram Bai Saheb Daphlc, wulow of Ramchandraiav Venkatrav 
Chavan Dajihle 



Savantwadi. — This State has an area of 
926 square miles and population of 217,240 
The average revenue is 5^ lakhs. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese teiritory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque Early insciiptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tuiy. So late as the nineteenth ccntuiy the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirat(*s and 
the countrv was very much disturbed The 
resent chief is Khem Savant V, alias Bapu 
aheb Bhonslc Riee is the piincipal crop 
of the State, and It is uch in valuable teak 
The sturdy Marathas of the State are fav- 
ourite troops for the Indian Army and 
supply much of the immigrant labour m the ad- 
jacent British districts The Capital is Savant- 
vadi, also called Sundar Vadi, or simply Vadi. 

Sholapur Agency. — This contains the State 
of Akalkot which forms part of the tableland 
of the Deccan It has an area of 498 square 
miles and a population of 89,082 In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Akal- 
kot territory, which had fornieily been part 
of the Mussulman kingdom of Ahmcdnagar 
was granted bv the Raja of Satara to a Maratha 
Sardar, the ancestor of the present chief, sub- 
ject to the supplv of a contingent of horse. In 
1849 after the annexation of Satara, the Akal- 
kot Chief became a feudatory of the British 
Government 

The Sukkur Agency. — This includes Khair- 
pur State, a great alluvial plain in Smd It 
has an area of 6,050 •-quare miles and a popula- 
tion of 22C,78S, and revenue of 15 lakhs. The 


present chief, H. H i\Iir Sir Imam Buksli Khan 
Talpur, o c 1 E , belongs to a Baloch famdlv 
called Talpur Previous to the accession ot 
this family on the fall ot the Kalhora dynastv 
of Sind in 1783, the histoiy of Khairpur belongs 
to the general histoiy of Smd In that yeai 
Mir Fateh Ah Khan Talpur established him- 
self as Rais oi ruler of Sind , and subsequenth 
his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur bianch of the Talpm family In 
1812 the Individuality of the Khairpur State, 
as separate from the othei Talpur Mirs In Sind 
was recognised by the Biitish Government in 
a treaty, under whicli the use of the river Indus 
and the roads of Smd witc secured to the Bri- 
tish The chief products of the State an 
fullci’s earth, carbonate of soda, cotton, wool 
and grain The manufactures comprise cotton 
fabrics and vuiious kinds of silverware and 
metal woiK The Railway from Hj'derabad 
to Rohri runs through the whole length of the 
State Tlie rule of the Mii is patriarchal, 
but many changes have been made in recent 
years intioduclng greater regularity of pro- 
cedure into the admiiiistiation. The Wazii, 
an officer lent from British service, conduct‘d 
the administration under the Mir The State 
supports a military force of 564 including an 
Imperial Service Camel and baggage Corns 
which is 1,39 strong. 

Political Agent the Collector of Sukkur 
C. S Campbell. 

Surat Agency. — This is a small group of 
three second class States under the jsupenn- 
tendence of the Collect 'ir of Surat, F. Q, H 
Anderson. 


• 

State. 

Ruling Chiefs 

Area 
in sq 
miles. 

Popula- 

tion 

Dharampur . . 

Maharana Sliri Mohandevjl Narayandevji . 

704 

114,995 

44,594 

18,903 

Bansda 

Maharaval Shri ludraslnhji Pratapsinhji 

216 

Sachin 

Nawab Sili Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut Khan Muba- 

42 


zarat Daula Na»rat Jung Bahadur 
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The joint revenue of these states is 12i lakhs 
Tribute is paid to the British Government of 
Rs. 9,154. There is also attached to this 
Agency a tract of country known as the Dangs, 
which has an area of 999 square miles and a 
population of 29,353 and a revenue of 
Rs. 30,000 The country is divided into 14 Dangs 
or States of very unequal area, each under 
the purely nominal rule of a Bhil Chief with 
the title of Raja, Naik, Pradhan or Powar 
Thana Agency. — This includes the State 
of Jawhar, in the Thana District, on a plateau 
above the Konkan plain It has an area of 
310 square miles and a population of 53,489 


and revenue of 2 lakhs. Up to 1294, the period 
of the first Mahomedan invasion of the Dec 
can, Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Koh 
chief. The first Koli chief, obtained his foot- 
ing in Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Dido, when she asked for and leceived as much 
land as the hide of a bull would cover The 
Koli chief cut a hide into stripes, and thus 
enclosed the territory of the State The present 
chief IS Raja Krishnashah Putangshah who 
administers the State, assisted by a Karbhari 
under the supervision of the Collector of Thana, 
E G Turner 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL, 


Cooch Behar. — This State is a low-lying 
plain in North Bengal It has an area of 1,307 
square miles, a population of 5,93,052 and 
revenue of 27 lakhs The ruling chief is 
H. H Maharaja Jitendra Narayan Bhup 
Bahadur, who succeeded in 1913 Uis family 
is of Tibetan or Dravidian origin lie admi- 
nisters the State with the assistance of the 
State Council Cooch Behar once formed part 
of the famous kingdom of Kamarupa. British 
connexion with it began in 1772 when the 
succession was disputed and the assistance 
of the East India Company invited. The 
chief products of the State are rice, jute and 
tobacco It maintains a military force of 194. 
The capital is Cooch Behar, which is reached 
by the Cooch Behar State Railway, a branch 
from the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
System 

Hill Tippera. — This State lies to the 
south of the district of Sylhet and consists 
largely of hills covered with bamboo jungles 
It has an area of 4,086 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 229,613. The revenue from the State 
IS about 10 lakhs and from the Zemindari in 
British territory a slightly smaller sum. The 
present Raja is Birendra Kishore Deb Barman 
Manikya, who is a Kshatnya by caste and 
comes of the Lunar race. The military 


prestige of the Tippera Rajas dates back 
to the fifteenth century and a mythical account 
of the State takes the history to an even earhei 
date Both as regards its constitution and 
its relations with the British Government, the 
State differs alike from the laige Native States 
of India, and from those which are classed as 
tributary. Besides being the ruler of Hill 
Tippera, the Raja also holds a large landed 
property called Chakla Roshnabad, situated 
in the plains of the Districts of Tippera, Nao- 
khali and Sylhet This estate covers an area 
of 600 square miles, and is held to form with the 
State an indivisible Raj Disputes as to the right 
of succession have occurred on the occasion of 
almost every vacancy in the Raj, producing 
in times gone by disturbances and domestic 
wars, and exposing tlie inhabitants of the hills 
to serious disorders and attacks from the Kukis, 
who were always called in as auxiliaries by one 
or other of the contending parties. The prin- 
ciples which govern succession to the State 
have recently, however, been embodied m a 
sanad which was drawn up in 1904. The 
chief products of the State are rice and cotton, 
the traffic being carried chiefly by water The 
administration is conducted by the Minister 
at Agartala assisted by the Dewan 
PolUveal Agent Captain O. 0 Pulley. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Under this Government there are the Chota 
Nagpur pohtical States of Kharsawan and 
Seraikola, and the Orissa feudatory States, 
24 in number. The total area is 28,648 square 
miles, and tt total population 3,942,972 The 
revenue is about 54 lakhs. The inhabitants 
are hill-men of Kolarian or Dravidian origin, 
and their condition is still very primitive The 
chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch 
of the Porahat Raja’s family. The State first 
came under the notice of the British in 1793, 
when, in consequemx s of disturbances on the 
frontier of the old Jungle Mahals, the Thakur 
of Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Saraikela 
were compeUed to enter into certain agreements 
relating to the treatment of fugitive rebels 
The chief is bound, when called upon, to render 
service to the British Government, but he has 
never had to pay tribute His present sanad 
was granted in 1899. He exercises all admi- 
nistrative powers, executive and judicial, 
subject to the control of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Smghbhum and the Commissioner 


of Chota Nagpur. The Bengal Nagpur Rail- 
way runs through a part of the State. The 
adjoining State of Seraikela is held by the 
elder branch of the Porahat Raja’s family. 

Orissa Feudatory States. — This group 
of 22 dependent territories is situated between 
the Maharladi Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forms the mountainous background of 
Orissa. The names of the individual States 
are Athgarh, Talcher, Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri, 
Keonjhar, Pal Lahara, Blienkanal, Athmallik, 
Hindol, Narslnghpur, Baramba, Tiglria, Khan- 
para, Nayagarh, Ranpur, Daspalla and Baud. 
To these there were added in 1905 the follow- 
ing States Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna 
and Kalahandi from the Central Provinces, 
and Glngpur and Bonai from the Chota Nagpur 
States The total population in 1911 was 
3,798,038 with a revenue of about 45 lakhs 
The Tributary States have no con- 
nected or authentic history. Comprising the 
western and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissa they were never brought under the 
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central gov'jrnment, but from the earliest 
times consisted of numerous petty principa- 
lities which were more or less independent of 
one another. They were first inhabited by 
aboriginal races, who were divided into innu- 
merable communal or tribal groups each under 
its own chief or headman These carried on 
incessant warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the -'ther. In course of time their 
hiU retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad- 
venturers, who gradually, overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established themselves m their 
place Tradition relates how these daring 
interlopers, most of whom were Hajputs from 
the north, come to Puri on a pilgrimage and 
remained behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
nasties It was thus that Jai Singh became 
ruler of Mayurbhanj over 1300 years ago, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, while his second 
son seized Keonjhar The chiefs of Baud 
and Daspalla are said to bo descended from 
the same stock , and a Ilajput origin is also 
claimed by the Rajas of Athmallik, Narsingh- 
pur. Pal Lahara, Talcher and Tigiria Naya- 
garh, it is alleged, was founded by a Ilajput 
from Rewah, and a scion of the same family 
was the ancestor of the present house of Khand- 
p^,ra. On the other hand, the chiefs of a few 
States, such as Athgarh, Baramba and I)hon- 
kanal, owe their origin to favourites or dis- 
tinguished servants of the ruling sovereigns of 
Orissa The State of Ranpur is believed to 
be the most ancient, the list of its chiefs cov- 
ering a period of over 3,600 years It is note- 
worthy that this family is admittedly of Khond 


origin, and furnishes the only known instance 
in which, amid many vicissitudes, the supre- 
macy of the original settlers has remained in- 
tact The States acknowledged the suzei- 
ainty of the paramount power and were under 
an implied obligation to render assistance in 
resisting invaders , but in other respects neither 
the ancient kings of Oiissa nor their successors, 
the Mughals and Marathas, ever interfered 
with their internal administration All the 
States have annals of the dynasties that have 
ruled over them , but they are made up in 
most part of legend and fiction and long genea- 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con- 
tain very few features of general interest. The 
British conquest of Orissa from the Marathas, 
which took place in 1803, was immediately 
followed by the submission of ten of the Tribu- 
tary States the chiefs of which were the first 
to enter into treaty engagements. 

The staple crop in these States is rice. The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy was piactically 
unknown The States have formed the sub- 
ject of frequent legislation of a special character. 
The relations with the British Government 
are governed mainly by the sanads granted 
in similar terms to all the chiefs in 1894. They 
contain ten clauses reciting the rights, privi- 
leges, duties and obligations of the chiefs, 
providing for the settlement of boundarv dis- 
putes, and indicating the nature and extent 
of the control of the Political Agent who is 
also the Commissioner of the Orissa Division. 

Political Agent — L. E B Cobden-Ramsay, 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES; 


Three States Rampur, Tehri and Benares 
are included under this Government — 


State 

Area 

Sq Miles 

Popu- 

lation. 

Revenue 
in lakhs. 

Rampur 

892 

531,898 

45 

Tehri (Garhwal) 

4,200 

299,853 

6 

Benares 

988 




Rampur m Rohilkhand is a level fertile 
tract of country Its early history is that of 
Rohilkhand The adopted son of a Rohilla, 
who had distinguished himself in the Maratha 
wars, obtained the title of Nawab and the grant 
of the greater part of Rohilkhand in 1790 
Subsequently the State was divide 1 amongst 
his sons and on the cession of Rohilkhand to 
the British Government in 1801 the family 
holding Rampur were confirmed in their pos- 
sessions The Nawab at the time of the Mu- 
tiny received a grant of land for his unswerving 
loyalty. The present Nawab is Colonel H. H. 
Sir Hamid Ah Khan Bahadur, Q c.i e., g.o.v.o , 
A -D.O., who born in 1875 and succeeded 
in 1889. Since that date a native oflacial 
of the United Provinces, called the Mmister, 
has been lent to the State He presides over 
a L^islative Committee first formed in 1902 
The principal crops are maize, wheat, rice and 
sugarcane. The most important industry is 
the weaving of cotton cloths. The Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway crosses the State, ^ree 


squadrons of cavalry are maintained, of which 
two, 317 strong, are Imperial Service Lancers 
The local force includes about 1,900 infantry 
and 200 artillery The capital is Rampur on 
the left bank of the Kosi, 851 miles by rail 
from Calcutta. Income, 45 lakhs. 

Pohtwal Agent : the Commissioner of 
Rohilkhand. 

Tehri State. — (or Tehri Garhwal). This 
State lies entirely m the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from a lofty series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it The early history 
of the State is that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty Parduman Sha,ii, the last 
Raja of the whole territory, was killed in battle, 
fighting against the Gurkhas ; but at the close 
of the Nepalese War in 1815, his son received 
from the British the present State of Tehri. 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government. He died in 1859 
without issue, and was iducceeded by his near 
relative Bhawani Shah ; and he subsequentlv 
received a sanad giving him the right of adop- 
tion The present Raja Sir Kirti Shah, K o s.i , 
was Installed in 1894. The principal product is 
rice, grown on terraces on the hill-sides. The 
State forests are very valuable and there is 
considerable export of timber. The Raja han 
full powers within the State, executive authoritv 
being vested m an officer called the Wazir 
A military force of 113 strong is maintained. 
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The capital is Tehri, the summer capital 
being Pratapnagar 8,000 feet above the sea 
level. 

Pol%iical Agent the Commissioner of Kumaon. 

Benares. — The founder of the ruling family 
of Benares was one Mansa Ram, who entered 
the service of the Governor of Benares under 
the Nawab of Oudh in the early eighteenth 
century. In 1794, owing to the maladminis- 
tration of the estates which had accumulated 
under the Raja of Benares, an agreement was 
concluded by which the lands held by the Raja 
m bis own right were separated from the rest 
of the province, of which he was simply admi- 
nistrator. The direct control of the latter 
was assumed by the Government, and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Raja, while the former constituted the 
Domains. Witliin the Domains the Raja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
in a British District, which were delegated to 


certain of his own ofliciais. There was thus 
constituted what for over a century was known 
as tiie Family Domains of the Maharaja of 
Benares On the Ist of April 1911 these Do- 
mains became a State consisting of the parganas 
of Bhadohi (or Konrh) and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraur) with the fort of Raranagar The 
Maharaja’s powers are those of a ruling chief, 
subject to certain conditions, of which the 
most important are the maintenance of aU 
rights acquired under laws in force prior to the 
transfer, the reservation to Government of 
the control of the pdstal and telegraph system*!, 
of plenary ciimmal jurisdiction within the 
State over servants of the British Government 
and European British subjects, and of a right 
of control in certain matters connected with 
cKcise The present ruler is H H. Maharaja 
Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh Bahadur, 0.0,1 B , 
who was born in 1855 and succeeded to the 
Estates in 1889. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 


Under this Government there aie 34 states, 
varying considerably in size and importance 
Area, 36,532 square miles Population (1911), 
4,212,794 Revenue, about £1,000,000 

The Punjab states may bo grouped imdcr 
three mam classes The hill States, 23 in 
number, lie among the Punjab Himalayas and 
are held by some of the most ancient Rajput 
families in all India Along the western half 
of the southern border lies the Muhammadan 
state of Bahawalpur The remaining States, 
including the Sikh principalities of Patiala, 
.Tind Nabha, Kapurthala, Faridkot and Kalsia, 
and the Muhammadan chiefships of Maler 
Kotia, Pataudi, Loharu and Dujana, he east 
of Lahore, and, with insignificant exceptions, 
occupy the centre of the eastern plains of the 
province. 

The list below gives details of the area, popu- 
lation, and revenue of the more important 
states — 


Name. 

Area 

square 

miles 

Popula- 

tion. 

Revenue 

Approx 

in 

lakhs 

Bahawalpur 

15,000 

780,394 

27 

Chamba 

3,216 

134,351 

7 

Faridkot 

642 

130,374 

8 

Jmd 

1,259 

271,728 

15 

Kapurthala. 

630 

268,244 

25 

Maler Kotli . . 

167 

71,144 

4 

Mandi 

1,200 

181,110 

5 

Nabha 

928 

248,892 

15 

Patiala 

5,412 

1,407,659 

72 

Sirmur (Nahan) . 

1,198 

138,564 

8 


Bahawalpar. — This State, which is about 
300 miles in length and about 40 miles wide, 
IS divided lengthwise into three great strips 
Of those, the first is a part of the Great Indian 
Desert ; the central tract is chiefly desert, not 
capable of cultivation, identical with the Bar 
or Pat uplands of the Western Punjab ; and 
the third, a fertile alluvial tract in the river 
valley, is called ihe Sind The ruling family 
claims descent from the Abbasid Khalifs of 
Egypt. The tribe originally came from Sind, 


and assumed independence during the dis- 
memberment of the Durrani empire. On the 
rise of Raujit Singh, the Nawab made severed 
applications to the British Government for 
an engagement of protection These, however, 
were declined, although the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809, whereby Ranjit Singh was confined to 
the right bank of the Sutlej, in reality effected 
his object The first treaty with Bahawalpur 
was negotiated in 1833, the year after the treaty 
with Ranjit Singh for regulating traffic on the 
Indus It secured the independence of the 
Nawab within his own territories, and opened 
up the tralflc on the Indus and Sutlej, During 
the first Afghan War the Nawab rendered as- 
sistance to the British and was rew’arded by 
a grant of territory and life pension. On his 
deatii tlie succession was disputed and for a 
time the State was in the hands of the Britlsli 
The present Nawab is H H. Nawab Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan, who was born in 1904 and 
succeeded in 1907 During his minority 
State is managed by a Council of Regency Tho 
chief crops are wheat, nee and millet. The 
Lahore- Karachi branch of the North-Western 
State Railway passes through the State 
The State supports an Imperial Service Silladar 
Camel Transport Corps consisting of 355 men 
and 1,144 camels, in addition to other troops 
The capital is Bahawalpur, a walled towm 
built in 1748. 

Pohticdl Agent: Major A. J. O’Brien. 

Chamba, — This State is enclosed on the 
west an(’ north by Kashmir, on the east and 
soutli by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges The whole conntrv 
i«! mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable series 
of copper plate inscriptions from which its 
chronicles have been completed 

Founded probably In the sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbansi Rajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modern Brahmapur, Chamba was ex- 
tended by Mcru Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Moghal conquest of India 
Under the xMoghals It became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration 
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liot interfered* with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence in 1846 
The part, west of the llavi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. H. Raja 
Sir Bhure Singh, K.c pi, c i e., who was born 
m 1869 and succeeded in 1904. The principal 
crops are rice, maize and millets. There arc 
some valuable forests which wi re partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term of 99 years, 
but the management of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Dm bar. The 
mountain langes are rich in minerals which 
are little worked. The principal road to Chamba 
town 13 fiom Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North- 
Western Railway. The Raja is assisted m 
the adnunibtiation by the Wazir, who is the 
chief executive officer and head of the judicial 
department Chamba town, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of inte- 
resting temples, of which that of Lakshmi 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, is the most famous 

Faridkot. — The ruling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sldhu- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses. Their 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Eapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony. 

The present chief, U H. Raja Brij Indar 
Singh Bahadur, was bom in 1896 and succeeded 
m 1906 During his minority the adminis- 
tration is caiTicd on by a council under the 
presidency of an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
The State supports one company of Imperial 
Service Sappers, 

Jind — TTie three Native States of Jind, 
Patiala and Nabha form collectively the Phul- 
kian States, the most important of the Cis- 
Sutlej States. This area is the ancestral pos- 
session of the Phulkhian houses. It lies mainly 
m the great natural tract called tlio Jangal 
(desert or forest), but stretches north-east 
into that known as the Pawadh and south- 
wards across the Ghaggar into the Nardak, 
while its southernmost tract, round the ancient 
town of Oind, claims to lie within the sacred 
limits of Kurukshetra. This vast tract is not, 
however, the exclusive property of the States , 
for m it he several islands of British territory, 
and the State of Maler Kotia enters the centre 
of its northern border. On the other hand, 
the States hold many outlying villages sur- 
rounded by British territory 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763 when the confederated Sikhs cap- 
tured Sirhind town and partitioned the whole 
Jind Province. The Maharaja of Jmd, H. H 
Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh, k c s i , was born 
in 1879 and succeeded m 1887. He is descended 
from the ancestors of the Phulkian family. 
During the Sikli War and the Mutiny the Raja 
of Jind was of great service to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land. The principal crops are wheat, 
barley and gram. The only Industries of im- 
portance are the manufactures of gold and 
silver ornaments, leather and woodwork and 


cotton cloth. The capital is Sangrur which 
is connected by a State Railway with the 
North-Western Railway. The administration 
of the State is divided between four depart- 
ments under heads of departments which form 
together a State Council controlled by the 
Maharaja. 

Kapur thala — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plam 
of the Doab The ancestors of the chief of 
Kapurthala at one time held possessions both 
in the cis and trans-Sutlej and also In the Ban 
Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu, 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia Some of these 
States were confiscated after the first Sik^ 
War and when the JuJlundur Doab came 
under the dominion of the British Government 
in 1846, the estates north of the Sutlej were 
maintamed in the independent possession of 
the Ahluwalia chieftam, conditional on hi^* 
paying a commutation in cash for the service 
engagements by which he had previously been 
bound to Ranjit Singh The Bari Doab es- 
tates have been released to the head of the 
house m perpetuity, the civil and police juris- 
diction remaining in the hands of the British 
authorities. For good services during the 
Mutiny, the Raja was rewarded with a grant 
of other States in OnUh in which, however, ho 
exercises no ruling powers, though in Oudh be is, 
to mark his superiority, addressed as Raja-i- 
Rajagan The present chief is H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G c 8 i , who was 
born in 1872 and succeeded in 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditarj 
distinction m 1911 The chiefs of Kapurt- 
hala are Sikhs Sardar Jassa Singh :was 
always known as Jassa Kaial ; but wae 
family claim descent from Rana Kapur, a 
semi -mythical member of the Rajput housi 
of Jaisalmer, who is said to have left his home 
and founded Kapurthala 900 years ago Onlj 
a small proportion of the population however 
are Sikhs, the majority being Mahomedans 
The chief crops are wheat, gram, maize, cotton 
and sugar-cane. The town of Sultanpur in 
tins State is famous for hand-painted cloths. 
The mam line of the North-Western Railway 
passes through part of the State and the Grands 
Trunk Road runs parallel to it. A branch 
railway from Jullundur City to Ferozepur 
passc« through the State Kapurthala maintains 
a battalion of Imperial Service infantry and a 
small force of local troops. The capital is 
Kapurthala, which is said to have been founded 
in the eleventh century. 

Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor for Kapur- 
thala, the Commissioner of the Jullunder 
Division. 

Maler Kotia, — This State consists of a 
level sandy plain bounded by the district of 
Ludhiana on the north and by Patiala terri- 
tory elsewhere The Nawabs of Maler Kotia 
are of Afghan descent, and originally held posi- 
tions of trust in the Sirhind province under 
the Moghal Emperors. As the Empire sank 
into decay during the eighteenth century, the 
local chiefs gradually became independent 
The result was constant feuds with the adja- 
cent Sikh States. After the victory of Laswan, 
gained by the British over Sindhia in 1803 
and the subjugation and flight of Holkar in 
1806, when the Nawab of Maler Kotia joined 
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the Biitish army, the British Government] Patiala, — Ihis is the largest of the Phul- 
succeeded to the power of the Marathas in tlie kian States, but its territory is scattered and 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna interspersed by small estates and even sinplo 
The final treaty which affirmed the dependence villages belonging to other villages and British 
of the State on the British Government was districts Its history as a separate State 
signed after the submission of llanjit Singh begins in 1762 Duiing the Sikh War and the 
in 1809. The present Nawab is H II Nawab Mutiny the Maharaja was loyal and was sub- 
Ahmud All Khan Bahadur, who was born in stantially rewarded The present Chief H. H. 
1881 and succeeded in 1908. The chief pro- Maharajadhiraja Sri Sir Bhupindar Singh 
ducts are cotton, sugar and opium 'I'he Mahindar Bahadur, G c i e , was bom in 1891 
State supports one company of Imperial Ser- and succeeded in 1900. During his minority 
vice Sappers The capital is Maler Kotia his administrative functions were exercised 

MancQ. — This is a mountamous State in by a council of regency consisting of three 
the upper reaches of the Beas. It has a history members The principal crops are gram, 
of considerable length, as it once foimed part barley and wheat Cotton and tobacco are 
of the Suket State Its relations witli the also grown in parts of the State. It possesses 
British were determined after the battle of valuable forests The State is rich in anti- 
Sobraon in 1846 The present minor duet quities especially at Pinjaur, Sunam and Sir- 

H. H. Baj Jogindra Sen was installed in 191 J . hind The Korth-Wcstein Kailway traverses 
The administration is carried on by Mr A L, the State It contains an Imperial Service 
Gordon Walker, i c s , the Superintendent contingent, of a regiment of cavalry and two 
and Sardar Amar Singh. The principal crops battalions of mtantry. 

are rice, maize, wheat and millet About three in 1900 it was decided by the Government 
fifths of the State are occupied by forest and graz- of India to appoint a Political Agent for Patiala, 
ing lands It is rich in minerals The capital is and the other two Phulkian States of Jind and 
Mandi, founded in 1527, which contains several Nabha were included in the Agency, to which 
temples and other buildings of interest and is one was afterwards added the Mahomedan State 
of the chief marts for commerce with La<lakh of Bahawalpiir. The headquarters of the 
and Yarkhand Agency are at Patiala 

Nabha — Nabha is one of the Phulkian Sirmur (Nahan) — This is a hilly State 
States. It consists of two distinct parts, the m the Himalayas under the Political control 
mam portion comprising 12 separate pieces of the Commissioner of Ambala Division. Its 
of teiTltory scattered among the other two history is said to date from the 11th century. 
Phulkian States of Patiala and Jind The In the eighteenth century the State was able 
second portion forms the mzamat of Bawal to repulse the Gurkha invasion, but in 1793 
m the extreme south-east of the Punjab It the Gurkhas were invited to aid m the sup- 
became a separate State in 1763 After the pression of an internal revolt in the State and 
victory of Sobraon, the chief was deposed and they m turn had to be evicted by the British, 
about a quarter of his territory was confiscated In 1857 the Baja rendered valuable services 
For his loyalty during the Mutiny the chief to the British, and during the second Afghan 
was rewarded with territory which forms the War he sent a contingent to the North-West 
present Bawal Nizamat. The present chief Frontier The present chief is H H, Baja 
is H H. Maharaja llipudaman Singh Mai- Amar Parkash Bahadur, who was bom m 
wandar Bahadur, who was born in 1883 and 1888 and succeeded in 1911 The mam agri- 
succeeded m 1911. He is assisted in the ad- cultural featuic of the State is the recent deve- 
ministration by a council of tliree members lopment of the Kiarda Dun, a fertile level 
which also acts as a court of appeal The plain which produces wheat, gram, rice, maize 
State supports one battalion of Imperial Ser- and other crops The State forests are valuable 
vice Infantry. The State is traversed by the and there is an iron foundry at Nahan which 
mam Ime and by three branches of the North- was started m 1867 but, being unable to com- 
Westein Railway The Rajputana Malwa pete with the imported iron, is now used for 
Railway crosses Bawal The chief crops aie the manufacture of sugar-cane crushing mills, 
gram, wheat and pulses, the chief industries The State supports an Imperial Service Corps 
are manufactures of silver and gold orna- of Sappers and Miners which served in the 
ments an^ brass utensils Tirah Expedition of 1897. 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 

Under this Government there are four Shan They owed allegiance to the Burmese Gov- 
States, two in the Mandalay Division (Hkmati ernment, but were administered by their own 
Long and Mong Mit) , and two m the Sagaing rulers (Sawbwas) and the British Government 
Division (Hsawnghsup and Singkalmg Hkmati), has continued to a certain extent the semi- 
the area of whicfi is 7,374 square miles and independence which it found existing in 1885. 
the population about 67,051, consistmg chiefly As at present defined, the Shan States are 
of Buddhists There are in addition 48 petty divided into — 

States, 5 in the Northern Shan States, 43 in 1. States under the supervision of the 

the Southern Shan States, with an area of Superintendent, Northern Shan States, 

58,835 square miles and a population of whoso head quarters are at Lasblo ; area 

I, 858,498 consisting of Buddhists and Animists. 14, 294 square miles and population 58,962. 

The Shan States — though a portion of 2. States under the supervision of the 

British India, do not form part of Burma proper Superintendent and Political OlBcer, South- 

and are not comprised in the regularly ad- em Shan States, whose head-quarters 

ministered area of the Province. They lie are at Taunggyi ; area 40,434 square 

-tor the most part to the east of Upper Burma miles and population 900,202 ; 
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There are five States in the Northern and 38 the Ookteik goi^e, now spanned by a viaduct 
in the Southern Shan States There are in It had been proposed to continue the railway 
additipn twoi Shan States under the super- about 90 miles farther east to the Kunlong, 
vision of the Commissioner of the Mandalay where is a ferry over the Salween, and eventualh 
Division, namely, Hkmati Long in the unad- to penetrate into Yunnan ; but this extension 
ministered territory to the north of the My- is for the present in abeyance, 
itkyina District and Mong Mit lying north- The most important of the Southern Shan 
east of the Ruby Mines District In the north- States are Kengtung and Yawnghwe. Undei 
west of the Upper Chindwin District towards the supervision of the Superintendent and 
Manipur there are two small Shan States, 1 Political Officer and his Assistants, the chieU 
llsawnghsup and Smgkaling Hkarnti, whose 1 — known as Sawbwas, Myozas, and Ngwegunh- 
adnunibtralion is supervised by the Commis- mus — control their own States, exercising 
bioner of the Sagaing Division revenue, civil and criminal jurisdiction therein 

The Northern Shan States are North Ilsenwi There are m all 9 Sawbwas, 18 Myozas and 
in the north, South Ilsenwi near the Salween 11 Ngwcgiinhmus 

in the east, Manglon m the south-east, Hsipaw Karenni — This district consists of five 
in the south-west, and Tawngpeng m the north- States, with a total area of appro yiinateh 
west The Wa States east of the Salween 4,200 square miles and a population of about 
can hardly be said to be under British control 64,000, lying on the frontier south of the Shan 
In ordinary matters the States are adminis- States The largest State is Kantarawadi 
tered by their Sawbwas, who aic assisted by with an area of 3,000 square miles, a population 
ainats, or ministers, in various departments of nearly 40,000, and a gross revenue of about 
The Superintendent excicises general control lakhs of lupees More than half of the 
over the jurisdiction of justice and is vested inhabit ints belong to the Red Karens, a people 
uith wide revisionary powcis In revenue ! low in the scale of civilisation An Assistant 
matters the Sawbwas administer their States, Rdiiical Officer is posted at Loikaw as Agen< 
m accordance with local customs which have of the Mritish Government, and a certain 
been but little modified Of prime importaiue amount of control is exercised through him 
m the economy of the country is the Mandalay O'lr the chiefs The principal wealth of the 
Lashio railway, 180 miles in length, of which eountrj is teak timber, and the considerable 
126 miles he within the Northern Slian States ' alien population is largely supported by th- 
The line is a single track, and was constructed ' timber trade, which, however, has declined 
in the face of considerable engiueciing difii- ^'really in tlic last few years The Karens 
culties, of which not the least notable was themsehes are distinguished as hunters 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 

The only State of importance under the Chief of the Indian Civil Seivicc whose sci vices are 
Commissioner of Assam is Manipur, which has lent to the State three ordinary and threi' 
an area of 8,456 square miles and a population additional members vho arc all Manipuns, 
of 346,222, of which about 60 percent are The staple crop of the coimtiy is rice Forests 
Hindus, and 36 per cent animistic forest tubes of great variety cover the whole of the hill 
Manipur consists of a great tract of hilly country ranges 

and a valley, about 30 miles long 20 miles Khasi and Jaintia Hills — These pettv 
wide, which is shut m on every side. 'I’lie chiefships, 25 in number, with a total area 
State adopted Hinduism m the early eigh- of about 3,900 square miles and a population 
teenth century, when it came under a Naga of 120,000, are included under the Government 
Raja who subsequently made several inva- of Assam Most of the States have treaties 
sions into Burma On the Burmese retaliat- or engagements with the British Government 
mg, Manipur negotiated a treaty of alliance The largest of them is Khyrira, the smallest 
with the British, in 1762 The Burmese again is Nonglcwai, which has a population of 169 
invaded Manipur during the first Burmese Most of them are ruled by a chief or Siem 
War and on the conclusion of peace, in 1826, The Siemship usually remains in one family, 
Manipur was declared independent. The but the ‘succession was originally controlled 
chief event in its subsequent history was the by a small electoral body constituted from th<‘ 
Intervention of the British in 1891 to establish heads of certain priestly clans Of recent 
(he claim of Kula Chandra Singh as Maharaja, yeais there has been a tendency to broaden 
followed by the treacherous murder of the the elective basis, and the constitution of a 
Chief Commissioner, Mr (Jumton and the Khasi State has aiways been of a very demo- 
officers with him and the withdrawal of the cratic character, a Siem exerc’~*ng but little 
escort which accompanied him ’^rom 1891 control over his people. Among many of the 
to 1908 the State was administered by a Political north-east frontier tribes there is little se- 
Agent and Superintendent of the State during curity of life and property, and the people 
the minority of H H Raja Chura Chand Singh are compelled to live in large villages on sites 
The Raja was invested with ruling powers in selected for their defensive capabilities. The 
1908. The administration of the State is now Kliasis seem, however, to have been less dis- 
conducted by the Durbar, consisting of the tracted by internal war 'are, and the villages 
Raja as President, a vice-president, a member as a rule, are small. 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

The Central Provinces include fifteen* feuda- 1 mainder are situated in the Chbattisgarh Divi- 
tory States subordinate to the adnunistration, sion, to the different Districts of which they 
with an area of 31,174 square miles and a popu- were formerly attached. Their relations wit^i 
lation of 2,117,002. One of the States, Makrai, Government are controlled by a Political Agent, 
lies within Hoshangabad District : the re- 1 The States vary greatly in size and importance, 
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Bakti the smallest, having an area of 138 square 
miles and Bastar the largest an area of 13,062 
square miles. They are administered by here- 
ditary chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty 
and good government set forth in patents ana 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are nominally 
free from direct interference save m the case 
of sentences of death, which require the Chict 
Ckimmissioner’s confirmation. But, as a fact, 
the Government has exercised a very large 
amount of control, owing mainly to the fre- 
quency with which the States have been taken 
under direct management, because of cither 
the minority or the misconduct of the chief 

The States pay a tribute to Government 
which amounts in the aggregate to about 2i 
lakhs 

Statistics relating to the chief States ar<’ 
contained in the following table — 


State 

Area. 

Popula- 

tion 

1911. 

Revenue 
(approxi- 
mate) 
in Lakhs 


Sq 

Miles 


Ks. 

Bastar 

13,0()2 

433,310 

3 

.lashpur 

1,963 

174,458 

1 

(Canker 

1,429 

127,014 

2 

Jvhairagarh 

93 L 

155,471 

.3 

Yandgaon 

871 

167,362 

4 

Raigarh 

Surguja 

1,486 

218,860 

o 

6,055 

248,703 

2 

Eight othci 

States 

5,377 

411,824 

b 

Total 

31,174 

2,117,002 

23 


Bastar. — This State, which lies to the 
south-east corner of the Provinces, is the most 
important of the group ft has an area of 
13,002 square miles and a population of 433,310 
The family of the Raja is very ancient, and is 
stated to belong to the Rajputs of the Lunar 
race. Up to the time of the Marathas, Bastar 
occupied an almost independent position, but 
a tribute was imposed on it by the Nagpur 
government in the eighteenth century At 
this period the constant feuds between Bastar 
and the neighbouring State of Jeypore in Madras 
kept the country for manf years in a state of 


anarchy The chief object of contention was 
the Kotapad tract, which had originaUy be- 
longed to Bastar, but had bee.x ceded m re- 
turn for assistance given by Jeypore to one of 
the Bastar chiefs during some family dissen- 
sions The Central Provinces Administra- 
tion finally made this over to Jeypore in 1868, 
on condition of payment of tribute of Rs. 3,000, 
two-thirds of which sum was remitted from 
the amount payable by Bastar, By virtue 
of this arrangement the tribute of Bastar was, 
until recently, reduced to a nominal amount 
The cultivation of the State is extremely sparse 
Rice is the most important crop The State 
is ruled by the feudatory Chief The Dewan 
of the State is an extra Assistant Conservator 
of Forests who has three assi^itcints under 
him After a recent period of disturbance 
Ihe State has returned to complete tranquil- 
lity and precautions arc being taken to remove 
all causes of unre<*t by better supervision over 
llie minor State officials and a very considerate 
forest policy The chief town is Jagdalpur 
on the lndra^atl Rivci 

Surffuja. — Until 1905 this was included 
in Chota Nagpur State of Bengal The most 
important featuie is the Manipat, a magnifi- 
cent tableland forming the coiithern bariier 
of the State The early history of Suiguji 
13 obscure , but according to a local tradition 
m Palamau, the piescnt luhng family is said 
to be descended from a Rak'-el Raja of Pala- 
mau In 1758 a Maratha army overran the 
State, and compelled its chief to acknowledge 
himself a tiibutaiy of the Bhon^la Raja. At 
the end of the eighteenth centuiy, in conse- 
ipiemo of the chief having aided a rebellion 
in Palamau against the British, an expedition 
entered Surguja , and, though order was tempo- 
raril> restored, disputes again broke out 
between the chief and his relations, necessi- 
tating British interfeience Until 1818 the 
!stat< continued to be the scene of constant 
lawhssncss; but m that year it was ceded to 
the British Government under the provi- 
lonal agi cement concluded with Mudhoji 
lihonsla of Berar, and order was soon estab- 
lished The piincipal crops are iicc and other 
cereals 3'he population is mainlv aboriginal, 
the wild Korwa tribe being a perpetual source 
of trouble A band of them committed seveial 
I murders and robberies in 1910 
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Native States’ Tribute. 

Many oAhe States pay tribute, varying In amount according to the circumstwices of each 
case, to the British Government. This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory or 
settlement of claims between the Governments, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
ply or mam tain troops The actual recelpfa in the form of tribute and contributions from Native 
States in the year 1911-12 are summarised in the following table. The relations of the States 
to one another in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia- 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from some 
of the smaller States of Central India 

States paying trihute directly to the Oo\ernmknt of India 



£ 

1 

liibute fiom .Jaipur 

20,067 


,, , Kotah 

16,648 


,, ,, TJdaipui 

13,833 


,, .. Jodhpur 

0,533 


,, „ Bundi 

4,222 


,, ,, Other States 

15,170 

81,573 

r(»ntnbution of Jodhpur towards cost of Ermpura Irregular Force 

7,667 

„ of Kotah towards cost of Deoli Irregular Foice 

13,333 


„ of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal Levy 

10,753 


„ of Jaora towauls cost of United Maiwa Contingent 

19,711 


Coutributions towards cost of Maiwa Bhd Corps 

5,816 

67,270 

1 1 es on succession ... 


8,437 

Total 


142,290 

Central Provinces and Beiar. 


I’libute from various States 


16,690 

Diu ma 


I’l ibutea from Shan States 

28,893 


„ „ other States 

33 

28,927 

Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


Tiibute from Manipur . . 

3,333 


„ „ lliiinrai 

13 

3,347 

Bengal. 


1 1 ibute from various States 

— 

3,483 

United Piovxnces. 



Tiibutc from Benares 

12,148 


„ „ Kapurthala (Bahraich) 

8,733 

20,882 

Punjab. 

'J 1 ibute from Mandi 

6,667 


„ ,, other States 

3,086 


r»*ea on succession 

133 

9,886 

Madras 


Ti ibute from Travancore 

52,207 


Peshkash and subsidy from Mysore 

233,333 


„ „ „ „ Cochin 

13,339 


„ ,, ,, „ Travancore 

888 

299,768 

Bombay. 


Ti ibute from Kathiawar ... 

31,129 


„ „ varous petty States 

2,826 


C ontribution trom Baroda State 

22,068 


„ „ Jagiidars, Southern Mahratta Country 

5,765 


Subsidy from Cutch . . . ... 

6,484 

3,457 


Fees on succession . . 

70,727 

* Grand Total . . 


696,005 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there would in future be no 
Nuiiarana payments on successions 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold small terri- 
torial possessions in the Indian peninsula 
The Portuguese possessions in India consist 
of the province of Goa, situated within the 
limits of the Bombay Presidency, on the Ara- 
bian Sea coast , the smaU territory of Daman 
on the Gujarat coast, at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Cambay , and the little i^^land of Diu, 


gives a density of 343 persons to the square 
mile and the population showed an increase 
of 6 percent since the census ten years pre- 
viously In the Velhas Conquistas 91 per cent 
of the population is Chustian In the Novas 
Conquistas Christians and Hindus are almost 
equally numerous The Moslems in the terri- 
tory arc numbered in a few thousands. The 


lying off the southern extremity of the Kathia- 1 Christians still very largely adhere to caste 


war Peninsula 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory 
surrounded by British districts Savantwadi 
State lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea 


distinctions, claiming to be Biahmans, Chara- 
des and low castes, winch do not intermarry. 
The Hindus are largely ]\Iaratha and do not 
difter from those of the adjacent Konkan 
districts of Bombay All classes of the people, 
with the exception of Europeans, use the Kon- 


on the west and North Kanaia on the south, kani diaictt of Marathi, with some admixture 
and the eastern boundary is the range of the of Portuguese words The oflicial language 
Western Ghats, winch separaG^s it from the [ is Portuguese, which is commonly spoken m 


British districts of Belgaum and North Kanara 
The extreme length from north to south is 62 
miles and the greatest breadth from cast to 
west 40 miles The teriitory has a total area 
of 1,301 square miles and comprises the island 
of Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510 


the capital and the principal towns, as well 
as by all educated people Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Homan Catholic reli- 
gion and are spiritually subject to an arch- 
bishop, who has the titles of Primate of the 
I^ast and Patriarch of the East Indies and 


the division of Velhas Conquistas, or old Con- 1 exercises ecclesiastical jurisdiction also over 
quests, comprising the neighbouring dis - 1 a great portion of British India (The Chris- 
tricts of Bardez and Salsctte, acquired in 1543 , 1 tians of Daman and Dm are subject to a Bishop 


and the Novas Conquistas, or New Conquests, 
comprising the districts of Peiiimn, Bicholirn 
or Batagiam, Satan, Ponda or Antruz, Zam- 
bauhm or Panchmal, and Canacona or Advota, 
acquired in the latter half of the 18th centuiy 
The small island of Andijiv, situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a por- 
tion of the piovince of Goa This was ac- 
quired in 1505 The whole country is hilly, 
especially the western portion, the predomi- 
nating physical feature being the Western 
Ghats, which besides bounding the country 
along the north-east and south-east, jut off 
westward and spread across the country in 
a succession of spurs and ridges Tliere are 
several conspicuous isolated peaks, of which 
the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 feet high 
The country is intersected by numerous 
rivers running westward tiora the Ghats, and 
the principal eight, which are all navigable, 
are in size of some importance Goa possesses 


who bears the titles of Bishop of Daman and 
Archbisliop of Cranganore ) There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious ordeis in Portuguese territory The 
churches arc in charge of secular priests. Hin- 
dus and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect free- 
dom in religious matters and have their own 
places of worship In the early days of Por- 
tuguese rule the worship of Hindu gods in 
public and the obser\ance of Hindu jsages 
were strictly forbidden and rigorously sup- 
pi essed 

The Country. 

One- third of the entire territory of Goa is 
stated to be under cultivation A regular 
land survey was only recently made. The 
fertility of the soil vanes considerably accord- 
ing to quality, situation and water-supply. 
I’hc Velhas Conquistas are as a rule better culti- 
vated than the Novas Conquistas. In both 


a fine harbour, formed by the promontanes these divisions a holding of flfteen or sixteen 
of Bardez and Salsettc Half-way between i «crcs would be considered a good sized farm, 
these extremities lies the cabo, or cape, which I and the majority of holdings are of smaller 
forms the extremity of the island of Goa This extent. The staple produce of the country 
divides the whole bay into two anchorages, nee, of which there are two good harvests, 
known as Aguada and Marmagao Both arc hut the quantity produced is barely sufficient 
capable of c jommodating the largest sliip- ' to meet the needs of the population for two- 
nmg from September to May, but Aguada ' thP. v^nr nop fho pnhura 


IS virtually closed during the south-west mon 
soon, owing to the high winds and sea and to 
the formation of sand bars across the estuary 
of the Mandavi river, which opens into Aguada 
Marmagao is accessible at all times and is 
therefore the harbou. of commercial impor- 
tance It IS the terminus of the railway run- 
ning to the coast from the inland British sys- 
tem of lines, a breakwater and port have been 
buUt there and the trade is considerable, being 
chiefly transit trade from British territory. 

The People. 

The total population in the whole Goa tem- 
tory was 476,513 at the census of 1900. This 


thirds of the year Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the products 
are applied. Hilly places and infenor soils 
are set apart for the cultivation of cereals and 
several kinds of fruits and vegetables are culti- 
vated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Ckm- 
quistas has improved during recent years, 
owing to the general rise in tl.e pnees of aU 
classes of agricultural produce and partlv to 
the curient of emigration to Bntish territory 
The people in the Novas Conquistas have 
long been reported as reduced to great want 
through the oppression of the landowners. 
Stately forests are found in the Novas Con- 
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quistas They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and under coHSorvation and yield 
some profit* to the administration. Iron is 
found m pans of the territory, but has not 
been seriously worked Manganese also ex- 
ists and was worked to an important extent 
a few years ago 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
•ind \vas specially lamous for its trade m horses 
with the Teisian Gulf It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Poitugueve 
mpirc and its trade is now insignificant Few 
manufacturing industries of any moment 
t'xist, and most inaniifaoturc'd articles m use 
are imported Exports chiefly consist of 
(ocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes and other 
fruits and raw piodiice A line of lailway con- 
nects IMaimagao with the Afadias and Soutliern 
Maratha Hallway Its length fiom Marmagao 
0 Castle Hock, above the Ghats, where it 
loins the British system, is 51 miles, of which 
49 are in rortugiiese territory The railway 
s under the management of the Madias and 
Southern Maratha llailway administiation, 
ind the bulk ot the trade of Marmagao port 
IS what it bungs down fiom and takes to the 
-nterior The telegraphs in Goa teriitorv 
are woiked as part of the system of Biitish 
India, and aic maintained jointly by the Bn- 
rish and Portuguese Goveininents The Goa 
territory was formerly subject to de\astating 
famines and the people now suthw h(‘avy losses 
m times of drought J’hey arc then supphctl, 
though at great cost, with rice from Biitisli 
territory. 

The Capital. 

Nova Goa, the piosent capital of Poitugiieee 
India, comprehends Panjim and Bibandar, 
as well as the old city of Goa, and is mx mih's 
in extent Old Goa is some five miles distant 
from the new city Panjim occupies a narrow 
strip of land leading up to the Cabo, the cape 
dividing the Aguada bay fiom that of Marma- 
goa, and mainly slopes down to tlic edgi* of 
the Aguada It was selected as the residence 
of the Poituguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its piesent rank as the capital 
of Poituguese India The appeaiance of the 
ity, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water, 
IS very pictuicsque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
^pacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Lyceum, the Public Libiary and the Govern- 
ment Press Other noticeable btaldings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace, the High Court and so on The 
square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
mth a life-sized statue of Albuquerque s»tai'd- 
ing under a canopy 

History. 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albu 9 uerque in 1510 Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. FiOm this 
time Ooa rapidly rose m importance and be- 
came the metropohs of Portuguese power m 
the East. There was constant fiahting with 


the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as the Velhas 
Conquistas 

T'hc subsequent history of the town is one 
of luxurv, ostentation and decay Goa reached 
its summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth centuiy The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and coramei- 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the Biitish capitals of India But tin* 
Portuguese based their dominion in India on 
conquest by th<‘ swoid and they laboured to 
consolidate it by a piosclytizing organisation 
which thiows the missionary ctforts of everv 
other Euiopcan power in India into the shade 
Ohl Goa, as the ruins of the old capital aie 
called to-day, had a liundred churches, man> 
of them of magnificent proportions, and the 
Inquisition was a power in the land The 
result showed how rottisi was this basis and 
how feebly cemented the i»uperstructure reared 
upon it 

After the genius of Albuquerque and the 
eneigies of tlie eaily Viceioys had spent them- 
slUcs, their armies constituted a vast idle 
[)opulation in the capital The work of con- 
quest was o\('r and it left behind it a gay and 
wealthy city of conquerors who had nothing 
to do 

Modern Times. 

The Portuguese W(*re unable to hold their 
ow'u against the native banditti Theio was 
frequently lecurring fighting and in 1741 the 
Maiathas invaded the neighbourhood of Goa 
and threatened the city itself An army of 
12,000 men arrived from Portugal at th(‘ cri- 
tical moment The invadeis were beaten 
olf, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions In 1844 the 
shelter givim by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British tenitoiy threatened to bring about 
a lupture with the British Government at 
Bombay In 1852 the Bancs of Satan, in the No- 
vas (’onquistas revolted In 1871 the native 
ainiy in Goa mutinied and the king’s own 
brother came fiom Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and ha\ing done so disbanded the 
native aimy, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted But another outbreak among the 
troops took place m 1895 and the Hanes join- 
ing them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon The Banes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal witli the last outbreak, wlicih 
was only reported concluded in the summer 
of 1913 

Administration. 

Goa is regarded as an integral portion of the 
Portuguese Empire and, with Daman and 
Diu, forms for adramistrativi* purposes one 
province subject to a Governor-General, who 
IS appointed directly bv the Lisbon Govem- 
raent and holds office tor five years Besides 
his civil functions, he is invested with supreme 
military authority in the province 

The Governor-General is aided in his ad- 
ministration by a Council composed of a Chief 
Secretary, the Archbishop of Goa or. in his 
absence, the chief ecclesiastical authority 
exercising his functions, the Judges of th<‘ 
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High Court, the two highest military oflBcers Inspector de Insfcruccao publica, and the Con- 
in Goa, the Attorney-General, the Inspector selho da Agricultura. The first of these 13 
da j^azenda, the Health Officer and the Presi- composed of the Chief Secretary, the Arch- 
dent of the Municipal Chamber or Corporation bishop or his substitute, the Attorney-General 
of the capital (Camara Municipal das Ilhas), the Inspector da F»/(ncla of 

which is the oldest Municipal body In the Public Works, the Health Officer a Professor 
East. As a rule, all the members give their of the Medico-Surgical College, a Professor 
opinions and vote in every matter on which of the Lyceum, or educational College, a Pro- 
they are consulted by the Governor-General fessor of the Normal School and a represen- 
There are five other juntas, or councils, called tative from each of the Municipal Corporations 
the Junta Geral da Provincia (general council of the province. 

of the province), the Conselho da Provincia In addition to this machinery of adminis- 
(the council of the province), the Conselho tration there are subordinate wgencies for the 
Technico das Obras publicas, the Conselho- local government of every district. 

DAMAN. 

The settlement of Daman lies at the en- but despite the ease of cultivation, only one- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles twentieth part ot the territory is under tillage, 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two The piincipal crops are nee, wheat, the inferior 
portions, namely. Daman proper, lying on the cereals of Gujarat and tobacco The settle- 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar rnent contains no minerals There are stately 
Havill, separated from it by a narrow strip forests m Nagar Havili, and about two-thirds 
of British territory and bisected by the B B of them consist of teak, but the forests are not 
& C I Railway. Daman proper contains an conserved and the extent of land covered by 
area of 22 square miles and 20 villages and has each kind of timber has not been determined, 
a population (1900) of 17,391 Nagar Havili Before the decline of Portuguese power in the 
has an area of 00 square miles and a popula- East, Daman carried on an exten'^ive commerce, 
tion (1900) of 24,280 The town of Daman especially witli the east coast of Africa In those 
was Backed by the Portuguese m 1531, rebuilt days it was noted for its dyeing and weaving 
by the natives and retaken by the Portuguese The terntoiy forms for administrative pur- 
in 1558, when tiiey made it one of their per- poses a single district and has a Municipal 
manent establishments in India Tliey con- ('hamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
verted the mosque into a churcli and have Governor invested with both civil and raihtary 
since built eight other place': of worship Of functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
the total population the number of Christians of Goa Tlic judicial department is adrainis- 
is 1,563. The number of houses is 8,971, accord- tcred by a judge, with an establishment com- 
ing to the same census. Ihe native Chiistians posed of a delegate of the Attorney-General 
adopt the European costume, some of the and two clerks In Nagar Havili the greater 
women dressing themselves after the present part of the soil is the property of the Govem- 
European fashion, and othei-s following the ment, from whom the cultivators hold then 
old stylo of petticoat and mantle once pre- tenures direct A tax is levied on all lands 

valent in Spain and Portugal whether alienated or the property of the State 

The soil of ihe settlement is moist and tor- The chief sources of revenue are land-tax. 
tile, especially in the pargana of Nagar Havih, forests, excise and customs duties. 

DIU. 

Dlu is an Island lying off the southern ex- arms Dm became opulent and famous for 

tremlty of the Katliiawar Peninsula, from its commerce. It has now dwindled into in- 

which it is separated by a narrow channel significance The extreme length of the island 
through a considerable swamp. It has a small is about seven miles and its breadth, from 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and square miles The population of the town of 
owing to the groat advantages which its posi- Dm, from which the island takes its name, 

tion offers for trade with Arabia and tlie Per- is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 

sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an comnieicial prosperity. The total population 
early period with a desire to obtain possession of the island is according to the census of 1900 

of it. This they gained, first by treaty with is 14,614, of whom 343 were Christians, 

the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 

FRENCH possessions:. 

The French possessions in India comprise exemption from taxes and a monopoly of tlie 
five Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
or plots They aggregate 203 square miles, twice attempted, without success, to establish 
and had a total population in 1912 of 282,386 itself in Madagascar, Colbert's ^mpany again 
The first French expedition into Indi.in waters, took up the idea of direct trade with India 
with a view to open up commercial relations, and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
was attempted in 1603 It was undertaken Comptoir, or agency, at Surat But on find- 
by private merchants at Rouen but it failed, ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
as also did several similar attempts which foK he seized the harbour of Trlncomalee in Cevlon 
lowed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu founded from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speedi- 
the first Campagnie d’Orient, but its efforts ly retook Trlncomalee; and Caron, passing 
met with no success. Colbert reconstituted over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672 seized 
the CJompany on a larger basis in 1664, granting St. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras 
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which had for twelve years been In the pos- 
session of ^Holland He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincoraalee and St Thome, he took up his 
ibode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of 
Oingee He built fortification^, and a trade 
began to spring up , but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch who wrested it 
from him in 1693, and held it until it was les- 
tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswick 
111 1697 Pondicherry became m this year, 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the French Settlements in India Its 
toundation was contemporaneous with that 

Calcutta Like Calcutta, Its site was pur- 
t based by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondichciry On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace ot 
Ryswick in 1697, JTartin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade 

Chandeiiiaffar, in Lower Bensal had been 
acauired by the French Company m 1688, by 
irrant from^ the Delhi Emperoi , on the 

Wabar Coa^^t, was obtained under 

ihb government of M ? mn i 

Coromandel Coast, under that of M 
m 1739 Vanam, on the 

Circars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
lormally ceded to the French two years later. 

Administration. 

The military command and administiation- 
in-chlef of the French possessions in 
vested in a Governor, whose residence is at 
j-ondreherry Tho office .a at 
an Acting Governor, who is M H Eejeune 
He Is assisted by a minister of t he 
mtenor, secretaries in the different adniinis- 
tratlve departments, and a principal judicial 
officer. In 1879 local councils and a comiul- 
general were established, the mcnibcis be ng 
chosen by a sort of univeisal suffrage witlun 
the French territories Ten municipalities 
or communal boards were erected under a de- 
crecTsued in 1880 , namely, at Pondicherry, 

Oulgaret, Villenour, Bahur, Karikal, La Grande 
Aldee Nedungadu, Chandemagar, Mahe and 
Yanam. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of Crst Instance, 
and a court of appeal compose the judicul 
i^chinery. The army and e^jblishnients 
connected with the Governor and his staff at 
PoSherry, and those of the local governors 
or chefs de service at Chandemagar, Yanam, 

Mabe and Karlkal, together with other head- 

PONDICHERRY. 


quarters charges, necessarily engross a largo 
proportion of the revenue All the state and 
dignity of an independent Govemment, with 
four dependent ones, have to be maintained 
This IS effected by ligid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Govemment is worthily 
maintained in the East Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp amd 
missionary activity It forms the seat of a 
Preteturo Apostohque, founded in 1828, con- 
sisting of a Prefet Apostolique and a body of 
priests foi all French India , and of the Mis- 
sions Etiangercs, the successors of the Mission 
du Carnatic founded by the Jesuits in 1776 
But the chief field of this mission lies outside 
the French Settlements, a large proportion 
of Its Chiistians aic British subjects and many 
of the churches arc in British territory. The 
British rupee is the only legal tender \vithin 
Flench territories A line of railway running 
via Villenour, from Pondicheiry to Villupuram 
on the South Indian Railway, maintains com- 
munication with Madras and the rest of Bri- 
tish India, and Kankal is linked to the same 
railway by the branch from Peralara A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fourteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised in 1879 
The capital, Pondicherry, is a very handsome 
town, and picsents, especially from the sea, 
a striking appearance of French civilisation. 
People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented in Pai- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
(leputy These are at the present time Mons. E 
Ilandin and Mons P. Bluysen, respectively 
Vt Poiidicberrv the birth-rate in 1911 

was 42.7. and tlic deatii-rato 34.3 pei 
1 090 There wcic in 1911, 53 primary schools 
and 4 colleges, all maintained by the Govern- 
ment, with 266 teachers and 5,240 pupUi (1,918 
being girls) I^cal revenue and cxpeiuliturf 
(budget of 1913) 1,740,575 rupees; expendi- 
ture of France (budget of 1913), 138,000 rupees 
Outstanding debt, January 1, 1912. 470 4(W 
francs The principal crops are paddy, ground- 
nut, and lagi There are at Pondicherry 5 
cotton mills, and at Chandemagar 1 jute mill , 
the cotton mills have, in all, 1,622 looms and 
73,092 spindles, employing 12,020 persons 
'riiorc are also at work 2 oil factoru's and a few 
oil presses for ground nuts, 2 ice factories and 
a cocoatine factory The chief exports from 
Pondichciry arc oil seeds At the iiorts of 
Pondicheiry, Kankal, and Mahe m 1912 the 
imports amounted to 9,031,780 francs, and the 
exports to 37,218,209 francs At these three 
ports in 1912, 368 vessels of 7“^311 tons en- 
tered and 360 of 786,492 tons cleared. Pondi- 
cherry 13 visited by French steamers sailing 
monthly between Colombo and Calcutta in 
connection with the Messageries Marltimes 
The figures contained in this paragraph arc 
the latest available up to November, 1914, 
when this chapter was corrected. - 


Pomhehetry U tho chief of ‘h®, 
mento In India and Its capital Is tne head- 
niiarters of tholr Governor. It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 
bv road and 122 by the Villupuram- Pondi- 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway 


The area of the Settlement Is 116 square milCM 
and its population in 1912 was 184,764. It 
consists of the four communes of Pondlchcwy, 
Oulgaret, Villenour and Bahur. The Settle- 
ment was founded in 1674 under Francois 
Martin In 1693 it was captured by the Dutch, 
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but wds rebtored in 1699. It was besieged 
four times by the English Tlie first siego 
under Admiral Boscawen m 1748 was unsuc- 
i. (‘Hsful The feecond, imdcr Eyre Cootc In 1761, 
ic'iulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765 It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779 The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Verbailles of 1783 It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite m 1793, 
and finally restored m 1816 

The Settlement compiibos a number of 
isolated pieces of tenitory which aic cut oil 
from the mam part and burrounded by the 
British District of South Aicot, except whcie 
they border on the tea This fact occasioiih 
considerable difficulty m questions c’oniiected 
with crime, land customs and i xcise The 
Collector of South Arcot is ernpow'ered to deal 
with ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on these and kindred matfeis, and 
m this capacity is styled the Special Agent 
At Pondichciiy itself ii a Jhiti^-h Consular 


Agent accredited to the French ^vemment, 
who IS usually an otQcer of the Indian Army 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the ViUe 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
; blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another, with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi* 
toi of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green Venetians All the cross 
streetb lead dov^n to the shore, where a wide 
piomciiado facing the sea is again dilferent 
from anything of its kind m British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the poit, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
geneial promenade for the population. There 
H no real harbour at Pondicherry , ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication vMtb them is conducted 
by the usual masula boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Dupleiv, to whom the place and the French 
name ow'cd so much 


CHANDERNAGAR. 


Chandernagar i-» situated on the bank of the 
Hooghly, a short distaiuc below Chinsura 
Population (1912) 25,293 The tow'u w'as 

permanently occupied by the Ficiich m 1088, 
though previously it had been tompoianly 
occupied by them at a date given as 1672 or 
1676. It did not, howTvei, rise to any import- 
ance till the time of Dupleiv It changed 
hands between Biitish and Fiench various 
times during the Napoleonic wais and was 
flnallv restored to the French in 1816 

The former grandeur of Chandernagai has 
disappeared, and at present it is little moie 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
tiadc The railway station on the East Indian 


Hallway is just outside Fiench territory 22 
miles trom Calcutta (Howrah) T’he chief 
admimstiative officer is the Admimstratoi. 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions The pecuhai situation 
of Chandernagar affords unusual facilities 
for the escape from Biitish territory of thieves 
and for the operations ot smugglers in opium 
and other excisable artulcs Consldeiable 
troubh' was expeiienced a few v'ears ago by 
the escape of political refugees theie The 
chief public mstitution is the College Dupleix, 
formeily tailed St Mary’s In'-titution, found 
ed in 1882 and iinilci the dnect control of the 
French Administrator 


KARIKAL. 


Kaiikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjoro District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal The Settlement is divided into 
tliice communes, containing 110 viilagea in 
all, and covenng an area of 53 square nulcs 
It is governed by an Administrator suboidinate 
to the Govenior at Pondieheiry. The popu- 
lation has m recent years rapidly decreased 
In 1883 it was 93,055 , in 1891, 70,526 , m 
1901 56,695 and 1912, 56,579 , but the density 
IS still very higli, being 1,068 persons per square 
mile Kumbakonam is the only taluk m T’an- 
jorc District p'^ich has a higher density Each 
of the three comrauncb — namely, Karlkal, 
La Grande Aldee, and Nedungadu — possesses 
a mayor and coimcil The members are all 
elected by universal suffiage, but in the muni- 
eipahty of Kankal half the number of seats 
cl re reserved for Europeans or then descend- 


ants. The countiy lb very feitile, being irri- 
gated bv seven branchcb of the Cauvery, be 
sides rnanj smaller channels 

The eaiutal of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of the riviT Arasalar, about 
IJ miles fioin its mouth It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Cevlon, and to a less extent wuth 
the Straits Settlements It has no commerce 
with Fiance, and very little with other French 
colonies The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 mileii Indian labourers emigrate from 
Kankal to the French colonies in large numbers. 
In 1899 Kankal was connected with Peralem 
on the Tanjoro Distnct Board Railway Kari- 
kal flnall} came into French possession on the 
settlement after 1815. 



The Indian Frontiers. 


By one of tlie diamatic moves \\hich char- 
acterise Asiatic politics, the Indian frontier 
l)roblem has suddenly changed For neaily 
seventy years it was dominated by one obses- 
sion, the fear of llussian invasion through 
Afghanistan By the Anglo-Russian treaty of 
1907 that bogie was laid ; whether it will ever 
be revived none can now say But the old 
isolation of India has been so largely broken 
tlown ; she has been brought into such close 
contact with the world movements of the West 
and East, that there is no rest The North- 
West has almost ceased to trouble the Indian 
Foreign Office, but the condition of Persia and 
the resuscitation of the land route to India 
have brought problems no less acute in their 
tram. 

Lord Curzon epitomibod these changes in 
one of his budget speeches, when he said — 

“ I doubt if even the thoughtful public has at 
all realised the silent but momentous change 
that IS going on, and that will one day have an 
effect upon India that is at present but dimly 
discerned In the old days, and it may almost 
be said up to the last fifteen years, the foreign 
K'lations of India were practically confined to 
h(T dealings with Afghanistan, and to the 
designs or moyements of the great Power 
biyond, and the foieign policy of India had 
liUle to do with any other foreign nation It 
is true that we had tenitories or outposts of 
influence that brought us into contact with 
Persia and Tuikcy, and that we had occasional 
d< almgs with the Arabian tribes Now all 
that is changed , and events arc passing which 
aie gradually drawing this country, once so 
isolated and remote, into the yoitex of the 
world’s politics, and that will materially affect 
its future The change has been due to two 
reasons Firstly, as our own dominion has 
expanded, and our influence upon our fiontier 
consolidated, w’e haye been bioiight into more 
direct and frequent relations with the countiics 
iMng immediately beyond For instance, the 
annexation of Upper Burma brought us into 
contact with an important corner of the 
Chinese Empire, and created a batch of frontier 
and other political problems of its own. But 
the second reason is much more important 
Europe has woken up, and is beginning to take 
a revived interest m Asia Russia with her vast 
territories, her great ambitions, and her un- 
arrested advance, has been the pioneer m this 
movement, and with her and after her have 
come her competitors, rivals and allies. Thus, 
as all these foreigners arrive upon t^e scene 
and push forward into the vacant spots, we 
aie dowly having a European situation re- 
created in Asia, with the same figures upon the 
stage. The great European Powers are also 
becoming the great Asiatic Powers Already 
w'e have Great Bntam, Russia, France, Ger- 
many and Turkey; and then, m place of all 
the smaller European kingdoms and princi- 
palities, we have the Empires and States of 
the East, Japan, China, Tibet, Siam, A^ha- 
nistan, Persia — only a few of them strong and 
robust, the majority containing the seeds of 
inevitable decay. There lie in these events 
and in this renewed contact or collision, as the 
case may be, betw^een the East and the West, 


omens of the greatest significance to this 
country ” 

Duel with Russia. 

A sketch of the frontier difficulties of the 
Indian Government since the British began to 
assume territorial power in India is really a 
reflection of the history of Europe. Our earli- 
est dangers were either internal, or came from 
the sea. T'he sea menace was not of long du- 
ration The defeat of the Portuguese and the 
Dutch left us with only one serious rival, the 
French, and when the sea power of France had 
been shattered by the foiling of the gallant 
Suffren, her schemes for dominion broken by the 
feeble support given to the great Dupleix, and 
her hopes of advantage in India finally dispers- 
ed by the overthrow ot Hydei All, then the for- 
eign menace lapsed for well-nigh half a century. 
Meantime the process of internal consolidation 
advanced so rapidly that when renewed pres- 
sure came from the North, there was no rival 
to the liiitish in India, and only one consider- 
able military pow'cr, the Sikhs under Ranjit 
Singh Such were the conditions when feais 
of Russian intrigues in Afghanistan, and the 
belief that the Amir Dost Mahomed was lending 
a ready ear to them, induced the disastrous 
attempts to set the exiled Shah Shuja on the 
throne of Afghanistan, and inaugurated the 
most deplorable episode in Indian frontier 
policy, the w^ar of 1838 That was the first 
stage in the long duel between Great Britain 
and Russia for influence in Central Asia and 
on the confliics of India There are no pages In 
British history which are so mipleasant to turn. 
Our policy may bo summed up in a sentence — 
impotent opposition to the Russian advance 
in Central Asia Russian policy was much 
more simple In part her advance sprang 
from the inevitable clash of a higher civilisation 
with a lower , in part, no doubt, her officers 
were not loth to pay off, by setting us In^a fer- 
ment in Central Asia, scores made on the lieights 
of Balaclava and at the Beilin Conference It 
was not until war was avoided by a hair’s 
breadth that relations began to improve The 
Russo-Afghan affray at Penjdeh in 1886 brought 
both countries to a realisation of what they 
were nearly fighting over After that there 
was a slow improvement The Russo-Afghan 
boundaries were delimited The fiontlers on 
the Pamirs were settled There were alarums 
and excursions during the Russo-Japanese war, 
when erroneous accounts were circulated of 
great Russian concentrations in Cr-'^ral Asia, 
and again, when intrigues with Tibet forced 
Lord Curzon to send the Younghusband Expe- 
dition to Lhasa. But the ground was gra- 
dually prepared for the Anglo-Russlan Agree- 
ment, and since the conclusion of that instru- 
ment the Frontier question, as it used to be 
understood, has faded into the background ; 
It has ceased to be an international question, 
and has descended into a local issue Between 
the Government of India and the Amir of Af- 
ghanistan and the Tribesmen. 

Land Route Revived. 

The new frontier question lies further west; 
it is wrapped up in the revival of the land route 
to India There are few parallels in history to 
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the closing of these ancient highways. Twenty- The landward isolation of India is doomed, 
two centuries ago, when Alexander set out on In a very few years there wiL be through rail 
his career of conquest, there was an easy high connection from Haidar Pasha, opposif Cons- 
road from Mesopotamia to Seistan, and not a tantmople, with Baghdad, if not Basra, at the 
very difficult one to Mekran , and so it came head of the Persian Gulf It is impossible yet 
about that migratory movements, either com- to say what will be the influence on the charac- 
pulsory or voluntary, continued through cen- ter of this railway of the Great War now 
tunes, ever extending their scope till checked raging between Great Britain, Fiance and 
by the deserts of the Indian frontier, or the llussia on one side, and Germany and Auatria- 
highlands of the Pamirs and Tibet, or the cold Hungary on the other, especially since Turkey 
wastes of Siberia Over the broad highway has wantonly thrown herself into the scale 
from Europe to India there was foi centuries against Great Britain r “id llussia Prior to 
a great restless human tide ever on the move the outbreak of the war the Railway was. 
The closing of this road was due to the eruption in all save name a purely German enterprise, 
of the Afghan, the Turk and the Mongol, and The Russians are not content to permit their 
in particular to the final downfall of the Empiie position to be turned Idiey have a concession 
of the Khalifs before the destroving hordes of to connect any lino which they may build to 
Chenghiz Khan and Tameilane A few ad- Teheran with a branch of the Baghdad Railway 
venturous travellers make their way to Europe from Baghdad to the Persian fiontier at Khanni- 
through Turkish Arabistan, or via Persia, or kin , indeed they are under an obligation to con- 
even across the Karakoram or the Pamirs to struct it But their ambitions go farther They 
join the Russian lailways But the only land desire to extend their present i.iilhead at Baku 
route for goods is the recently improved cara- light across Persia to connect with the Indian 
van track from Nushki to Meshed through system at Karachi, as a joint Russo-British 
Seistan , and the sea route which was opened enterprise Even if this scheme does not 
by Vasco da Gama has so well served India mature railway < onstruction in Persia is inevi- 
that until a decade ago only one attempt was table , a British Syndicate is pressing for a lino 
made to improve land communications — the from Muhamrncrah to the Tcheran-Khannikin 
abortive proposal for a railway up tlie Euph- line at Khoiaraabad These changes taken in 
rates Valley conjunction with the decay of Persia, are pro- 

International Railways. foiindly affecting Indian fionticr policy , they 

All this IS m process of rapid tiansformation constitute the leal frontiei question to-day 

THE PERSIAN GULF. 


The situation in the Peisian Gulf, which is 
at present the comer stone of the Indian tronticr 
problem, is one of baffling mdefinlteness. 
Our first appeaiances in these wateis was in 
connection with the long struggle for supremacy 
with the Portuguese, the French and the Dutch, 
who had established trading stations theie 
With the capture and destiuction ot the great 
entrepot which the Portuguese had established 
at Ormuz, and the supersession of the land 
loiite by the sea route, coupled with the ap- 
pearance of anaiehy in the inte'-ior, the import- 
tance of the Gulf declined The Indian Go- 
vernment remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace, and this task it has since successfully 
performed Piiacy, which was as destructive 
as the ravages of the Barbary corsairs, was 
stamped out, the Trucial Chiefs who occupy 
the Pirate Coast were gradually brought into 
close relations with tlie British Government, 
and the vessels of the Royal Navy have since 
kept watch and ward in the Gulf, whilst our 
Consuls have regulated the external affairs of 
the Aral .dlers on the Arabian Coast. 

A Policy of Abnegation. 

In return for these services Great Britain has 
claimed no selfish advantages The wutern of 
the Gulf are as free to the navigation of other , 
flags as to the Red Ensign The only terri- 
torial possession if the tinj station of Ba'ssidu 
Point after point has at one time or another 
been occupied by British troops Muhammerah 
and the lower valley of tlie Kanm valley - were 
occupied during the war with Persian in 1857. 
Bushlre was long held in the same connection, 
and still bears marks of our regime in the one 
tolerable road. The Island of Kharak was 
occupied from 1888 to 1842, and again in 1857. 


We had a military station at Kais during the 
Pirate wars, and a military and naval station 
at Kishm from 1820 to 1879. Jask was occu- 
pied as a cable station, but subsequently re- 
turned to Persia The only surveys of the 
waters are British , the only cables are British ; 
the lew navigation marks aie maintained bv the 
British India Company, and two steamship 
services, a last mail service and a slow trading 
service, are ten by the same corporation. 
Apart from these direct acts. Great Britain 
might at any time have seized the whole Ara- 
bian Coast and the Persian shore. But in 
pursuit of a resolute self-denying ordinance, 
she has kept the peace and demanded no re- 
ward, 

European Intrusions. 

Left to herself, Great Britain would desire 
no other policy But the affairs of the Persian 
Gulf have passed into the region of mteraational 
politics, and the past quarter of a century has 
wutnessed successive efforts to turn the British 
position Basing her interference on a treaty 
which blves her equal rights with Great Bri- 
tain, France attempted to acquire a coalmg 
station at Jissa, near Maskat, and subsequently 
obstructed British efforts to stamp out the 
slave trade, and the arms traffic, which was 
supplying weapons of precision to the tribes 
on our North-Western Frontier. Turkey, 
whether acting on her own volition, or as the 
avani courier of Germany, threatened the terri- 
tory of the Sheikh of Bahrein, who is 
in special relations with us, and of the 
Sheikh of Koweit, who owns the only harbour 
which would make a Gulf terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. Persia, stirred from Tehe- 
ran, when Russian influence at the court of 
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the Shah in Shah was supremo, cstabhshed a 
foreign Customs service in the Gulf, and pressed 
our good friend, the Sheikh of Muhammerah 
Russia and Germany sent heavily-subsidised 
merchant ships into the Gulf, in order to esta- 
blish trading rights, and posted Consuls, where 
there was neither trade nor legitimate interest 
The last of these machinations, a German at- 
tempt to wring a concession from the Sheikh 
of Shargah, was comparatively recently de- 
feated The collapse of authority in Persia 
has laised, in an acute form, the whole future 
of the Persian shore In shoit, the situation 
has changed from one wlicrc the inlluenie of 
Great Britain was supreme, to one where it 
IS challenged at eveiy point, more especially 
by the indirect piocess of coinrneieial strategy, 
at which a nation, hiought up in the tiaditions 
of free trade, is handicapped. 

The Gulf and the Empire 

With these attacks thcie has come a closer 
appreciation ot the beanng of tlic^ Persian 
Gulf on the defence of tlie Indian Empire 
The strategic importance of these vvateis has 
been laid down by a wiitei of unchailengfd 
authority and unbiassed mind , Writing in 
the National Renew, Admiial Mahan said,“ Con- 
cession in the Persian Oiilt, whether by foiinal 
arrangement (with other Poweis) or by neg- 
lect of the local commercial inteiests whuh 
now underlie political and military control, 
will imperil Great ]hitam’s naval situation 
in the Earther East, her political position in 
India, her commercial int(*iests in both, and 
the Imperial tie between heisclf and Austra- 
lasia ” Following this, suecessive British Gov- 
veniments have inach* declarations of policy 
which are satisfactoiy, as tar as words can go 
Speaking in the House ot Lords on May '>, 
1903, Lord Laiisdowne, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affaiis, said “Me (t e, His Ma- 
jesty’s Government) should regard the esta- 
blishment of a naval base oi of a fortified poit 
in the Persian Gulf by any other Power as a 
very grave menace to Biitish interests which 
we should ceitomly resist with all the means 
at our disposal ’* This declaration of policy 
has since been endorsed by Sir Edvvaid Grey 
But the (luestion which arises is whether, in 
view of the intrusion of foreign Powers with 
aggressive designs, and the changing condi- 
tions on the littoral, the purely ne- 
gative policy which has hitherto satisfied Great 
Britain will suffice It is a hard fact; but a true 
one, that it British authority disappeared 
to-morrow, it would leave no other lelic than a 
few consular buildings and the tradition of 
justice fail dealing That is a question 
which can best be considered after a brief survey 
of the various lurisdictions wdiich arc established 
in the Gulf 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from K'»rachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it inseparable 
from the politics of the Gulf, with wliich it 
has always been intimately associated. 

The approach to Maskat is dramatic The 
mail steamer gently feels her way along a coast 


more black and forbidding even than the iron- 
bound littoral of the Gulf of Suez, which is 
so familiar to the eastward pw-ssenger Sud- 
denly there appears on the coast the white 
houses of the trading settlement of Mattra. 
which lies to the north of Maskat. Then with 
a sharp turn the bow of the steamer passes 
under a gaunt rock painted with the names 
of the warships which have visited Maskat foi 
half a centuiy, and enters the landlocked hai- 
boui. Twin fortresses erected by the Portu- 
guese command the heights which overlook 
the town , the town itself c asters on the shore 
and (limbs the high ground behind it, and it- 
self IS shut off from the Arabian desert by a 
stout wall on the landward side Formerly 
Maskat was pait of a domain which embraced 
Zanzibar, and the Islands of Eishm and Larak, 
with Bundei Abbas on the Peisian shore Zan- 
zibar was scpaiated tioin it by agreement, and 
th(‘ Peisians succeeded in establishing then 
authoiity over the possessions on the eastern 
shore Sultan Syed Fe>ziil, the intelligent Aial) 
ruler, who reigned over Maskat only, though 
he claimed a sliadowy suzerainty over the chiefs 
on the coast ot Oman, died in October 1913 
3’he lelations between Biitain and Maskat 
hav<‘ been intimate tor a century and more 
It was under Pritish auspK(>s that the separa- 
tion b(‘tween Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Shdkh ac((‘pt(‘d a British subsidy 
in return tor tlie suppiession of the slave trade 
and in 1892 s<‘aled his dependence upon us by 
toncluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his tiTritory without our con- 
sent Foieign intugues with jAlaskat did not 
coinmenee until 1894, when the French, in 
pill suit of the pm-piicking pohc\ through 
which they w(‘rc avenging Egypt, and perhaps 
to assist Russia, established a consulate there 
The Sultan was induced to cede to France a 
coaling station at Jissa, but this w'as such a 
clear violation ot the Treaty of 1892 that it 
could not make good, and France had to ac- 
cept the poor alternatn e of a leased depot 
A more serious dispute arose over the use ot 
the French flag to cov ei the slave trade JiTative 
craft would sccuie tin' piotection of the French 
flag by registering at Jibutil, and then defy 
the Sultan of Maskat, and they w'ere enabled 
to traffic in slaves with impunity, inasmuch 
as th(‘re was rarely a French warship in the 
neighbourhood to s(‘arch them In Apiil 1903 
the trouble came to a head, and the French 
flagship Infernet was sent to Maskat to demand 
the release ot dhows which had been airested 
for a flagrant bieach of the quarantine rules 
This emphasised the necessity of a permanent 
settlement, and the question was r( ferred to 
the Hag le Tribunal, and a workmg compromise 
arranged. It w^as adjudged by the Hague tribu- 
nal 111 1905 that “ after January 2, 1892, 

France was not entitled to authorise vessels 
belonging to subjects of U H, the Sultan of 
Maskat to fly the French flag,” except on condi- 
tion that then “ owners or fltters-out had estab- 
lished, or should establish, that they had been 
considered and treated by Fiance as her protc^ges 
before the year 1863,” though “ owners of 
dhows who before 1892 had been authorised 
by i ranee to fly the French flag retained this 
authorisation as long as France renewed it to 
the grantee ” The conclusion of the entente wdth 
France put an end to thesg pinpricks, but one 
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important issue remained outstanding nntill914 
France claimed! under the Anglo-French Treaty 
of 1862 freedon#of trade with Maskat There 
was carried on for years a lucrative arms traffic 
with the Gulf, iilles and ammunition being 
shipped from Europe to Maskat, and 
thence distributed all over the littoral and 
even to the North-West Frontier of India 
Fho extent of this evil compelled the British 
Government to mteivene, and elaborate ai- 
Kingements were made to chock the traffic by 
arresting the dhowt cai lying arms and by har- 
lying the guiirurmcis ashore This is more 
tuUy considered under Gunrunnnig (q v ) In 
< ffect, the Biitish waiships had to witno'^s the 
dumping of caigoes on the ‘^hore at Maskat, 
nco them loaded into dhows, and trust to their 
own vigilance to ariest these consignments 
on the high seas Proiniited by the Colonial 
Party, the French Go\ernment refused to 
yield one jot of their treaty rights, in the hope 
that Great Biitain would buy them out by 
surrenders at Gambia The dilflculty was 
largely o\ercomc by the cstablishnuMit ot a 
bonded warehouse tor arms at Maskat, where' 
all consignments have to be deposited, and 
w'hence they are oidy issued under certificates 
of destination, and by an agi cement negotiated 
in 1914 the French Government recognised the 
new Arms Traffic Regulations and abandoned 
the privileges and immunities secured to them 
by Treaty. Compensation was paid by the British 
(Government to those French merenants whose 
stocks were rendered valueless by the Regula- 
tions 

The present troubles of the Sultan of Maskat 
<iro domestic ratlnr than ext<*rnal Ills hold 
over the tribesmen outside the city is pre- 
carious In May 1013 the principal Ibadi 
Sheikh, Abdullah-bin-Haniidas Salinii, lose 
in revolt, defeated the Sultan’s troops, and 
threatened the capital, which was protected 
by Indian Tioops During April they occupied 
ports at Kuriyat and Barba, and were dislodged 
by a bombaidment from H M [Ships The 
jirobability ot such protection being required 
will always have to be faced 

British Consul, Lt -Col R A. E Benn Agency 
Surgeon, (’apt A N Dickson imp 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, con- 
ti oiled by the six Trucial Chiefs The ill- 
name of this territory has now ceased to have 
..ny meaning, but m the early days it had a 
very real relation to the actual conditions 
The pirates were the boldest of their kind, and 
they did not hesitate to attack on uccasion, 
and not always without success, the -Company’s 
ships of war. Large expeditions were fitted 
out to break their power, with such success 
that since 1820 no considerable punitive 
measures have been necessary The Trucial 
Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by a series 
of engagements, beginning with 1806 and end- 
ing with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by which 
they bound themselves to avoid all hostilities 
at sea, and the subsequent treaty of 1873 by 
which they undertook to prohibit altogether 
the traffic In slaves. The relations of the Tru- 
cial Chiefs are controlled by the British Resi- 
dent at Bushire, who visits the Pirate Coast 


every y ear on a tour of inspection The German 
attempt to obtain a concession from the Sheikh 
of Shargarh has been mentioned. A more 
serious question arose in 1912 when a landing 
party from H M 8 Fox, searching for contra- 
band arms at Debai, was filed at by the resi- 
dent Arabs and five men killed and nine wound- 
ed The Sheikh made ample amends to the 
British Resident, and subimtted to a fine 
Theie was at first the suspicion that this emeute 
arose twin the spread of pan-lslamism on the 
coast, studiously fostered from Constantinople, 
and that it indicated a weakening respect foi 
Biitish authority But fuller enquiries tended 
to show that it arose from an unfortunate 
senes of misunderstandings The commer- 
cial importance of the Pirate Coast is Increasing 
through the rise ot Debai Formerly Lmgah 
was the entiepot tor this trade, but the exac- 
tions of the Belgian Customs officials in the 
employ of Persia has driven this traffic from 
Lmgah to Debai 3'hc ^Tueial Chiefs are — 
Debai, Abu Thabee, Shaigah, Ajman, Um-al- 
(Jawain and Ras-el-Khcyma 

Bahrein. 

Noith of Gif' Piiate Coast lies the little archi- 
pelago which forms the ehiefship of the Sheikh 
ot Jlahiem Of tins group of islands only those 
of Bahiem and Maharak arc of any size, but 
I their importance is out of all proportion to 
then extent This is the great centre of the 
(Tiilf peail fishery, whieli, in a good year, may 
be woith half a million pounds sterling The 
anchorage is wrctclied, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to he four miles from the 
shore, winch is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
landed in on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous J3ut this notwithstanding the trade 
of the jiort is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds, 

I makes the Hheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf 

Bahrein has pas'sed through more than 
I usually chequered cxperienci's Not the least 
formidable of these aie the efforts of the Turks 
to threaten its independence These took 
definite form m the third quarter of the last 
century, when Midhat Pasha, Vali of Basra, 
occupied the promontory of El Rater, as well as 
El Katif, ovci against Bahrein, and converted 
El Hasa into a district The war with Russia 
put an end to these designs, but they were 
revived and the Turks at Ei Katcr are still a 
menace to Bahrein, but negotiations for their 
withdrawal are pending. The 8heikh by the 
treaty of 1861, entered into special engagements 
with the British Govemraont, by wliom his 
rights are guaranteed 

In the neighbourhood of Bahiein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archSBOlogists The generally accepted theory 
is that they are relics of the Phoenicians, who 
arc known to have traded ii.' these waters. 

Political Agent, Major A P Trevor 

Koweit. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is the 
one possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
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llailway. This Is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley llailway was under dis- 
< ussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane — so called from 
the reaemblanee of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns — as the sea tciininusof the line 
Nowhere else would Kowcit be called a good 
or a promising port The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modern ocean-going steamers It 
Is sheltered from all but the westcily winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 Inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the manners of Kowcit are noted foi 
their boldness and hardihood 

The political status of Kowcit would bafiBo 
the ingenuity of the international jurist to 
And a deflnition Nominally the Sheikh owns 
allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey from whom 
he has accepted the honorary title of Kairnakam, 
or Local Governo., In practice, he has always 
been independent In 1898, the Turks attempt- 
ed to convert their nominal sovcreigiity into 
something more actual , but the Sheikh Muba- 
rak approached the Bntisk Government and 
placed his interests under their special pro- 
tection. When, however, the German sur- 
veyors earmarked Koweit foi the terminus of 
their line, the position of the Sheikh was in- 
directly attacked To the north of Koweit 
there is a deep indentation in the lowi>ing shore 
chiefly occupied by the swampy island of 
Bttbyan Here a long narrow channel runs to 
Umm Khasa, the Khor Abdulla It is some- 
times held to be an alternative to Koweit as a 
Gulf Terminus, and with a view to earmarking 
it, the Turks have established military posts at 
Umm Khasa and on Bubyan Island Threa- 
tened by domestic feuds, raids by sea, and 
attack by land. Sheikh Mubarak, with a British 
backing, has fended off all assaults on his posi- 
tion, and with realisation of the fact that Basra 
must, in any circumstances, be the commercial 
terminus of the Baghdad It ail way, the impor- 
tance of Koweit has tended to lecede. 

Political Agent, Lt -Col. W G Grey. 

Mubammerah 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Hhatt-el-Arab lie the territories of a Sheikh 
who stands to the Persian Government in much 
tlie same relation as does Sheikh Mubarak of 
Koweit to the Government of Turkey — Sheikh 
Khazzal of Muhammerah Nominally, he is 
subject to Teheran, on whose behalf he go- 
vems his territories as Governor, in practice 
he la more like a “omi-independent vassal In 
personal .'^aracteiistics, too, Sheikh Khazzal 
heis much in common with Mubarak ; he has 
proved that he possesses many of the qualities 
of an administrator, and has resisted Persian 
encroachments on his authority in all directions 
save one — despite his strong antipathy to the 
agents of a centralised government, the Per- 
sians have installed an officer of their Belgian 
Customs service at Muhammeiah The town, 
favourably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun River, has grown in importance since 
the opening of the Karun River route to trade 
through the enterprise of Messrs Lynch Bro- 
thers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route by way 


of Busiiire and Shiraz This importance has 
grown slnte the Anglo-Persian Oil Ckimpany 
established reflnenes at Muhar merah for the 
oil which they win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, if the scheme for a 
railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 
matures A concession for a road b> this route 
has long been held by a Brltl‘^h Company, and 
surveys for a railway are being made There 
IS a tacit assurance from the Persian Govern- 
ment that if a practicable scheme is put forward, 
they will facilitate the work Such a line, 
meeting the projected branch from Teheran to 
Khannikin, would intercept the trade of Central 
Persia and make Muhammerah the princi- 
pal outlet for the commerce of the country 
Jihcikh Khazzal la believed to have formed an 
excellent working understanding with his 
rother chief across the w’ater, and as the head 
of the great Kaab tribe be is no mean power 
in soutn-weatem Persia 

Consul at Ahwaz, Captain A J H. Grey, 

Consul for Arabistan {Muhammerah), Major 
L B H Haworth. 

Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so lndi«5Solubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto. 
Basra Is the inevitable sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway It stands on the 8hatt-el- 
4iab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne trade 
of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers This is 
already considerable, although Turkish obs- 
truction has closed the tluphrates to navigation, 
as well as the Tigris above Baghdad — between 
Basra and Baghdad tlieie are two services of 
river steamers, one controlled by Messrs Lynch 
Brothers and the other by a Turkish Company 
The local traffic is valuable for the richness 
of the date groves on cither side of the Shatt- 
el-Arab is Indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whi st Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route na Kermaii- 
shah and Hamadan When the Baghdad 
Railway is open, Basra must absorb the whole 
tra le of the eastern zone, that is the trade which 
finds an easier outlet on the east than at Alex- 
andretta on the Mediterranean That is 
witliout taking aecoont of the possibilities of 
the irrigation scheme prepared by Sir William 
Willcocks, which should revive the glories of 
ancient Mesopotamia, and make Arabistan 
another Egypt Even now oeean-gomg steam- 
ers trade regularly with Basra and load grain 
in bulk from its wharves The one obstacle 
to the development of the port is the bar at the 
entrance to the Shatt-el- ^ rab, where there are 
no more than ten feet of water at low tide, and 
where steamers drawing more than sixteen to 
eighteen feet have, even at high tide, to dis- 
charge part of their cargoes into lighters before 
making the river The cost of dredging the 
bar would not be large, and that done a first 
class Dort is almost ready made at Basra No- 
thing can prevent it from becoming the port of 
the Middle East, and if ever the Baghdad 
Railway is extended to the Gulf it will be for 
political not for commercial reasons. 
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PolUical Remdent and ir M Consul-General for 
Turkish Arabifii, (Baghdad), vacant 

Residency iyvrgeon, and Assistant to the 
Kesident, Captain X. E II Scott, i M s. 

British Consul, BIi. F E Crow. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest The importance of Bu- 
shire is administiative rather than commercial 
It 13 the headquarters of Persian authority, the 
residence of the Liitish Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls It is also the main 
< utrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea of mil connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, the coinmer 
cial value of Bushire will dwindle to insigii' 
ficance Further south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest poit on the Pcisian coa^^t, 
but its trade is being divcited to Debai on the 
Piiate Coast In the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gulf fiora the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd It is of still moie importance as a 
possible naval base To the west of the town 
between the Island of Kishrn and the mainland, 
he the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
aie less than three miles in wnlth, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, thcic is the possibility ot 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the woisl in the world On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musamlim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile But between these 
two points there is the possiblity of controlling 
the Gult just as Gibi altar controls the ]Me<ii- 
ierranean Foi many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed laigc in public discussions as the pos- 
sible w'arm water port for which Russia w'as 
seeking. Now it has reappeaied in connection 
with the Trans-Peisian railway It is undei 
stood that the British Admiralty insist on that 
line meeting the sea at Bunder Abbas, where it 
would enter the Biitish zone, and whence, 
along the Coast of Mekran, it would be com- 
manded from the sea The Russian con- 

cessionaires wish the line to strike the sea mucli 
further east either at the actual British fron- 
tier, Gwettur, or at Chahbar, where there are 
believed to be the makings of a deep-water 
port So far the project has not pass''d beyond 
the stage of academic discussion. ( q v 
!Railways to India) On the Mekran 

coast, there is the cable station of Jask, 
and the possible port of Chahbar, but here 
Persian authority is for all practicable purposes 
non-existent, and the British Government 
steps in when occasion demands. 

The Admiralty Oil Contract. 

A further complexity wasi ntroduced into the 
position in Southern Persia, and infereutially 
into Gulf politics when the British Govern- 
ment, on behalf of the British Admiralty, 
entered into partnership with the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company for the development of their oil 
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fields in the neighbourhood of Maidcn-i- 
Naphtun. 

The Concession. — The concession which the 
company was formed in 1909 to work was origi- 
nally obtained in 1901 from the Persian Gov- 
ernment by Mr W K D’Arcy It granted the 
exclusive right loi 60 years “ to drill for, pro- 
duce, pipe, and carry away oil and petroleum 
products throughout the Persian Empire 
except in the provinces of Azerbadjan, Ghilan 
Mdzendaran, Asdrabad, and Khorassan The 
area covered is about 500,000 sejuare miles. In 
1903 a First Exploitation Company was formed 
as a preliminary with a capital of £600,000, of 
which £544,000 has been issued , £20,000 m 
shares in tins company was allotted to the 
Persian Government, as well as £20,000 in cash, 
m rc'turn for tlie concession When the Anglo - 
Persian Company was staited in 1909 the actual 
holding of this Exploitation Company was 
limited to one scfuare mile in the Maidan-i- 
Naphtun fu'ld, situated in territory belonging 
to the Bakhtiari Khans Under the terms ol 
a separate agreement the latter received 3 per 
cent of the shares in any company formed to 
work oil in then country , and a second subsi- 
diary company was then cicated, known as the 
Bukbtiari Oil Company, with a capit/al ot 
£400,000, in ord(T to cover the area within their 
territoiy outside the squaie mile allotted to the 
First Exploitation Company In the First 
Exploitation Company tlic Anglo-Persian Com- 
pany now owns £478,460, or 87 95 per cent, 
ot the capital, and Persian shaieholdcrs £05,540 
or 12 05 per cent , in the Bakhtiari Company 
the Anglo-Peisian Company owns £388,000, oi 
97 per cent 3’hc Persian Government is paid 
a royalty of 10 per cent on the net yearly 
jirollts The fact tliat both the Government 
and the Bakhtiaii tiibis aic interested in the 
prosperity of the company is regarded as an 
impoitant ia( tor in sedinng its position in <a 
country otherwise lather unruly 

The Fields — Oil has so far been found in 
quantity at Maidan-i*Naphtun, at depths ol 
1 200 ft to 1,300 ft , in hard porous limestone, 
and has been prov^cd at Kasr-i-Shirin , surfacf 
Indications ot petroleum, which are very highly 
thought of, have also been observed at White 
Oil Springs, Kishm, Daliki, Ahmadi, Rudan 
Kuh Champa, and other places The present 
production of the company is obtained entirely 
from the Maida-i-Naphtun area, where 30 wells 
have been drilled , it lies 140 miles N N E ot 
Muhammerah, which is at the junction of the 
Shatt-al-Arab and Karim rivers The oil is 
conveyed 150 miles by pipe-line to ...e refinery 
at Abadan, while materials have to be trans- 
ported to the field by river and across a difficult 
country by mules The workings are entirely 
under the charge of British subjects , the skilled 
labour is mainly recruited from India, and the 
unskilled labourers arc largely Persians, no 
difficulty having been experienced in securing 
an adequate supply The Bakhtiari Khans 
“ police ’* the field works and upper sections of 
the pipe-line, and an agreement has been made 
with the Sheikh of Muhammerah for the pro- 
tection of the refinery and the lower section. 

The Contract. — Under the agreement the 
Government are to subscribe for £2,000,000 
in ordinary shares of the company, £1,000 In 
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preference shares, and £199,000 in debentures, 
which will bring the aggregate capital in shares 
and debentures to £4,799,000 The existing 
ordinary shares are £1,000,000 and preference 
£999,000 so that under the new arrangement 
the Government will hold the preponderating 
interest in the share capital The debentures 
already existing amount to £600,000 The Six 
per cent Preference shares, which participate 
to the extent of 2 per cent in dividends after 
payment of 6 per cent on the ordinary, rank 
equally for voting purposes The price at which 
the Admiralty will obtain the oil itsell is kept 
a secret “ The supply contract,” says the 
Admiralty Memorandum, ” will be regarded in 
the public interests as conlldcntial ” But it is 
stated that “piovision is made for the supply 
for a term of years on a favourable scale of 
price of a reasonable proportion of the total 
estimated annual requirements of the Admi- 
ralty on the present basis of policy of oil con- 
sumption, and with due allowanci' for expan- 
sion. The contract is tor oil only, and the 
Admiralty will make its owm arrangements for 
transport” Ttie agicement was criticised in 
some quarters on the ground that it involved 
the British Go\ eminent in indcflnitc commit- 
ments in Southeiu Persia, and that it might be 
necessary to employ troops to defend Govern- 
nn at property on foreign soil, that of Persia. 
But on the whole' the agreement was well re- 
ceived, in the belli f that it -.ecured the British 
Navy an abundant supply of cheap oil fuel 
Since the condusion of tin' Agreement the 
storage capacity at Abadan lias been very 
largely increased. 

Political Resident m the Persian Gulf, 
Sir Percy Cox, K 0 I E , 0 S i 

Se£ond Assistant. Lieut P (f Loch 

Residency Surgeon at Rushire, Major J 
McPherson 

Consul at Kerman, Captain D L U Loriraer 

Consul at Bunder Abhas and Assistant to the 
Resident, Captain II V Biscoe 

Summary. 

From this brief summary of the conditions 
11 the Persian Gulf, it will be been that the 
British position is a nebulous one. We ba\e 
stamped out piracy, we have Kept the peace, 
we have sought no exclusive privileges, the 
commerce of these waters is freely open to the 
ships of all nations But this policy is in the 
main negative rather than positive , it' is so 
barren of definite territorial achievements that 
it IS singularly open to attack ; it depends for 
its permanent success on the maintenance of 
the status quo in a part of the world where con- 


GUNRUNNING IN T 

The question of gunrunmng in the Persian 
Gulf is inseperable from the position on the 
North-Western Frontier, because the copious 
supplies of modem rifles, with suitable ammu- 
nition, from this source have transformed the 
military value of the tribesmen. Pnor to 1897 
this trade, though considerable, concerned 
Turkey and Persia rather than Great Bntain. 
Arms were brought from Europe, France, 


ditions are fast changing nor *was it in an> 
way regularised by the Anglo-ilusslan agree 
ment On the contrary, by that instrument 
the British zone stopped short at Bunder Abbas 
the British sphere being restricted to the east 
of a line drawn from the Afghan frontier ti 
Gazik, Birjand, Kerman and Bundci Abbas 
All Persia between this line and the delimitation 
of the Rus'^ian zone by a line from Kasr-i 
Shinn, Ispahan, Yezd, and Kakh, to the iunc 
tion of the Persian Aighaii, and Russian iron 
tiers— that is to say the w. ole of the Persian 
Gulf littoral— is in the neutial zone The 
Agreement made no mention of the Persian 
Gulf, but with the Convention a letter was 
published from Sir Edward Grey to the British 
Ambassador at St Peteisburg, announcing 
that the Persian Gulf lay outside its scope, but 
that the Russian Government had stated during 
the negotiations that it did not deny the special 
interests of Great Britain in the Gult and it was 
intimated that Great Britain reasserted them 

At the picscnt time, of course, the politics ot 
the Persian Gulf and of Tuikish Aiabistan aie 
in a state of uncertainty owing to the war 
Before the war broke out, active negotiations 
were couducti'd between the British, the Turkish 
and the Get man Goxcinmcnts with a view 
to the regularisation ol the whole situation 
On more than one occasion it was announced 
that they were on the verge ot eompletion 
The outlim* ot these negotiations was 
that the B.aghdad railway should pioceed as 
far as Basra as a purely Gciman-Turkish enter- 
prise, but that it should not proceed beyond 
Basra without the approval of the British Gov- 
ernment Great Britain was to receive two 
directors on the Board to guard against dilfer- 
entiation ot rates The Sheikh of Kowiet was 
to lecognise the suzeiainty of Turkey, but ho 
was not to bo mtcrtcrcd with, and Turkey was 
to au ept the treaty ot 1809 The Turkish post 
at 151 Katcr, opposite to Bahrein was to be 
withdrawn, but incessant acts of veiled hostility 
at Baghdad and Basra in September and jOctober 
indicated that the attitude of Turkey in the 
great war could not be relied upon, despite the 
repeated assurances of neutrality by the Grand 
Vizier In October therefore a British-Indian 
force was sent to the Gulf, landing at Bahrein, 
to be ready for all emergencies It caused 
little surprise then when the official announce- 
ment was received that the Turkish warships 
in the Black Sea had committed acts of war by 
firing on Russian ships and bombarding Russian 
coast towns The iorce in the Gulf was imme- 
diately raised and Fao, the Turkish post at the 
entrance to the Shatt-el-Arab was occupied , 
afterwariis Basra was taken ( November 
1914 ) 


HE PERSIAN GULF. 

Belgium, and England, to Maskat, where they 
were discharged and freely distributed round 
the Persian and Arabian shores The Frontier 
tribesman had to obtain his modern rifle by 
stealing, even if it meant the murder of a sentry, 
or else content iiimself with the jezail, orthe 
rough country-made rifle, which is turned out 
in small numbers by the Kohat Pass Afiidis. 
But after the rising of 1897 these rifles began to 
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departure of dhows was communicated by wit- 
less to Jask, thence communicated to the boat 
cruisers These followed the dhows who slipped 
the cordon into shallow waters Then at Kobat, 
rhe northern frontier of British Baluchistan, 
a military post was established to intercept the 
caravans os they drew near Afghanistan. 

Traffic Moribund. 

The effect of these measurvS was so marked 
that it iH^arly precipitated a serious outbreak 
on the Noith-West Frontier. The Pathans 
who returned fiom Mekran Coast about tin 
beginning of June 1010 leported that the> 
had been unable to obtain nlles, becau'^e the 
Biitish ships had put an end to the trade At 
the same time cash in advance had been paid 
for these rifles and the monev lay in the pos- 
session of the tiaders at Maskat Between 
the rifles and tlic Mekran Coast, where the'v 
could be landed, w’as the seme of the British 
coidon Kxtiteinent was rife, and oiilv thr 
exceptional tact of the Biitish Officers pie\ented 
an cn evtp Furtlier preventive measures wen 
taken to break up th(‘ power of Baikhat Khan 
Oovemor of Biyaban, who had been the most 
indefatigable of the Baluch Sndars engaged 
in the gun iiinning traffic A binall force ot 
Infantry was landed at Oallag on the Mekran 
Coast and marched “to show' themselves" 
at Bint Then re-embaiking it made a second 
landing at Sink at the mouth of the Gaz River 
and encountering the gun lunners at the Pass 
of Pashak inflicted a sharp rev else upon them 
Another episode chaiactcristic of tins tiaffli 
occuind at Bebai on the Pirate Coast when 
a landing paitv fiom II M S “ ITyacinth," m 
December 1910 to sc^arcii for rifles was actively 
oppo'^ed and five Bluejackets were killed and 
gauge tnc extenii oi cue tiacie, out cniirv rnou- mne wounded Under tlie threat of bombard- 
repoited to have been inn to nient the Sheikh of Debai submitted to a heavv 
Kandahar in and the f>upply In 1912, the tiafflc was brought under still 

became so plentiful that it was no longer worth- closer control by an arrangement with the 
while to steal rifles m India, nor to manufacture Sultan of Maskat by which all arms landed at 
them in the Kohat Pass. placed in a bonded warehouse 

Naval Blockade. and only issued on a certificate of destination 

Forced into indirect measures through the The agreement was finally sealed W'hen, m 
obstruction of France the Govcminent insti- 1914 the French Government recognised the 
tuted the naval blockade For this purpose new Arms Traffic Regulations, and abandoned 
the ships of the East Indies Squadron were the privileges and immunities secured by Treaty, 
supplemented by a number of launches and boat Compensation was paid to the French merchants 
cruisers, and a complete system of wireless whose arms were virtually impounded. The 
•telegraphy established The Omani and traffic is now dead, though tlie preventive 
Pirate coasts were watched by cruisers, and the measures are being only cautiously relaxed. 

PERSIA. 

The concentration of public attention on the Ru^^sia an admirable strategic base for future 
Persian Gulf has becu allow fJ to obscure the military operations , it is also midway athwarc 
frontier importance of Se’stan \ et it has the track of the shortest line which could be 
fieen a serious preoecupat’on with the (fovem- built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
ment o^* India Selstan lies midway north and with the Indian Ocean, and if and when tlie 
south between the p. iiit where the fi on tiers line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
2ulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia be strong Whilst the gaze of the British was 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
^ea at Gwattur It marches on its i‘astem to possi’ le lines of advance through Kandahar 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
it commands the vallcv of the Helmand, and there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
wlth it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and tlon was directed to a more leisurely movement 
Its immense resources as a wheat-produemg through Seistan, if the day came when sfie 
legion have been only partly developed under moved her armies against India. 

Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 


tutor into the North-Western Frontier, re- 
placing the homely jezail The Sultan of Mas- 
kat issued a proclamation empowering British 
and Foreign men of war to search for arms, 
-and tlie first consignment seized was In the 
8. s. Baluchistan. Still the traffic grew, and 
In 1902 steps were taken to check it through 
the instrumentality of the Governor of Kerman 
As his authority was inconsiderable, m 1907 
the Government began to see that the traffic 
had assumed proportions wJiich could not be 
neglected In the v'car 1907-08 the value of 
the arms imported into Maskat ri'ached a total 
of £270,000, and it is estimated that hetwcon 
1906 and 1911 no fewir than 200,000 rifles and 
millions of rounds of ammunition readied tlie 
Indian borderland through Maskat In 1909 
4 \ rigorous IflocKade was instituted in the Peisian 
Oulf and the Gulf of Oman. 

France and Maskat. 

The scat of tioublo lay in the French com- 
mercial treaty vvitli Maskat, ami m the lefusal 
of the French Government to abrogate it, 
except as the price of concessions m West 
Africa. Und(*r this treaty arms were opcnl> 
discharged at Maskat, ami dumped down in 
tJia town, under the e>cs of the Britidi (’onsular 
•officeis and im n of war Tliev were then 
shipped m dhows aeioss to the Mekran ('oast 
by Arab dhows, and landed on the Peisian 
shore. There Persian Balneli siidais leccived 
them, and transported them to spots in the 
interior, where the Afghan caravans were 
waiting These caravans weie for the most 
part manned by Ghilzais, who transpoited the 
rifles right across Poisia and Afghanistan to 
Kandaliar, whence tiiej wire distiibuted 
throughout the fiontier It is impossible to 
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Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the early years of the century Having Russi- 
fied Khorassan, her agents moved into Seistan, 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
oflicials, “ scientific missions ” and an irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned Whether on ac- 
count of the Agreement, which bars the line 
of advance through Seistan, or because of the 
discovery of an easier route, we cannot de- 
termine, but Russian activities in railway con- 
struction have been diverted to the Trans- 
Persian route, which vvomld take a direct line 1 
through Teheran fiom Baku, and meet the 1 
Arabian Sea at Bunder Abbas or Chahbar I 

The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance pei^ist Meantime 1 
British influence is being consolidated through 
the Seistan trade route The distance from ] 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Kllla Robat 
IS 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caiavan 
traffic The railway has been pushed out 
from Spezand, on the Bolan Railway to Nushki, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta The value of the trade 
carried over this route last year was 
Rs. 25 lakhs 

Text of the Agreement. 

This Agreement, which aimed at an amicable 
settlement of all questions likely to disturb th« 
Iriendiy relations ot the tw'o countries in Asia 
generally, and in Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet 
in particular, was signed on August 31st, 1907, 
and officially communicated to the Powers in 
St Petersburg on September 24 After reciting 
the desire of both Governments to maintain 
the integrity of Persia, and to allow all nations 
equal facilities for trade in that country, the 
Convention states that in certain parts, owing 
to their geographical proximity to their own 
terntories. Great Britain and Russia have 
special Interests Accordingly (Art I ) • To 
the north of a line drawn from Kasr-i-Shirin, 
Isfahan, Yezd and Khakh to the junction of the 
Persian, Russian and Afghanistan fiontlers. 
Great Britain agrees not to seek for itself or 
its own subjects or those of any other country 
any political or commercial conce^sslons, such 
as railway, banking, telegraph, roads, trans- 
port or insurance, or to oppose the acquisition 
of such concessions by the Russian Govern inent 
or its subjects II. Rii‘»sia gives a similar 
undertaking concerning the region to the south 
of a line extending from the Afghan frontier to 
Gazik, Birjand, Kerman and Bandar Abbas 
III. Russia and Great Britain agree not to 
oppose, without previous agreement, the grant- 
ing of concessions to subjects of either country 
in the regions situated between the lines above- 


mentioned. All existing concessions In the 
regions above designated are maintamed 
IV. The arrangements by which certain Persian 
revenues were pledged for the payment of the 
loans contracted by the Shah’s Government 
with tbr* Persian Banque d’Escompte and de 
Prets and the Imperial Bank of Persia before 
the signing of the Convention are maintained 
V In the event of any irregularities in the 
redemption or service of these loans Russia 
may institute a contiol over the revenues 
situated within the zone defined by Article I 
and Great Britain may do the same in the zone 
defined by Article 11 But before instituting 
such a control the two Governments agree to 
a friendly exchange of ideas with a view to 
determining its nature, and avoiding any action 
111 contravention of the principles of the Con- 
vention 

With the Convention a letter was publisheil 
from Sir E Grey to the British Ambassador at 
St Petersburg announcing that the Persian 
Gulf lay outside its scope, but that the Russian 
Government had stated dining the negotiations 
that it did not deny the special interests of 
Great Britain in the Gulf , and it was intimated 
that Great Britain re-asserted them. 

Chaos in Persia. 

So far from impiovmg the domestic situation 
in Peisia, tho Convention preluded a condition 
of thinly disguised anarcliy There wa." 
little security for life 01 pioperty outside th« 
zone commanded by the Russian troops in the 
Noith, and in 1913, the Central India Horse, 
a solitary Indian Regiment sent to Shiraz, was 
with .rawn A dismal pictuie of Persian 
disorder was drawn m the Persian Blue Book 
published in July, 191.3 l^ord Cuizon, summaris- 
ing it in a debate in the House of Ixirds on 
July 28 said — “ The picture delineated in this 
Blue-book of Southeni Persia is a picture of a 
country in the throes oi dissolution, given up to 
lapmc and biigandage, where trade la at a 
Btandstill, where armed bands rove about the 
country doing as they please, where British 
officers arc fired at and robbed, and in one 
paiticular unfortunate case an officer was 
killed , a country where tho central Govern- 
ment is impotent and local government ignored 
‘ In Northern Persia — and I must discriralnato 
between Northern and Southern Persia — the con 
ilitions are veiy different I do not say there 
IS no insecurity, but life and property are rela- 
tively safe in Northern Persia, and this is owing 
to the presence of an overwhelming force of 
Russian troops In that pait of me country. 
Now we have been told many times that the 
number of Russian troops would presently be 
reduced and the noble Viscount (Lord MorIey> 
made an impression in the course of debate by 
reading a categoiical assurance, which he said 
the Russian Government desired to place on 
record, that such military measures as they 
were taking in Persia were of a purely pro- 
visional nature, and that they had no intention 
whatever of Infringing the conditions of the 
Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. ‘That,* 
the noble Viscount said, * justifies us In framing 
our policy on the assumption that is theirs 
That was read out to ua in December 1911. 
At that time the Russian troops in Northern 
Persia numbered 3 000 ; at present according 
to such information as we have, they nnmbei 
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17,600 The Blue-book mentions that not a 
single Russian soldier was withdrawn in the 
past year ’ 

Lord Morley thus indicated the Govern- 
ment's policy “ I will put that common 
policy in seven propositions — (1) maintaining 
the spirit and the letter of the Anglo-Russlan 
Convention , (2) maintaining the independence 
of Persia and avoidance of partition and an 
approach to partition, economical, adminis- 
trative, geographical, political , (3) while 
faithful to the stability of our present alliance 
and to our real engagements we arc faithful 
also in an equal degree to the good of l^ersia , 
(4) to uphold some form of constitutional Go- 
vernment, (5) to lose no chance of easing the 
distracted situation in which the Persian Go- 
vernment now is, by counsel, attention, and 
such assistance as from time to time we may 
consider it prudent to give , (6) to enable 
Persia by money or otherwise to restore order 
on the southern roads , (7) to avoid entangl- 
ing ourselves in a policy of adventure m Sou- 
thern Persia. I am inclined to add an eighth 
proposition, namely, that wc must beware 
of being forced Into a position which would 
offend the opinion and sentiment of Alaho- 
medans in India ” 

Broadly speaking, the policy of Great Britain 
is to support the Persian Government m an 
attempt to re-establish order on the southern 
trade routes through the agency of a Persian 
gendarmerie organised by Swedish officers, and 
to make advances of money for this purixise. 
Whether that policy will succeed or not remains 
to be seen, certainly it will not suctccd unless 
the gendarmciie are continuously financed by 
the British or Russian Governments, or both 


jointly In a speech m the imperial Legisla- 
tive Council in March the Viceroy took an 
optimistic view of the situation He claimed 
that the hopes based on the supposition that 
the Swedish officers and gendarmerie would b(‘ 
able to restore order on the southern trade 
routes had not been disappointed Despite an 
affray at Kazerun, when the tribesmen attacked 
the gendarmerie in their barracks, and were not 
driven off until reinforcements arrived, thi 
trade routes were moie secure and trade re- 
vived Another gendarmerie force had dealt 
with the situation between Bunder Abbas and 
Kerman I’lie alternative to the employment 
of the gendarmerie was the despatch of a British 
expedition to Southern Persia for the restora- 
tion of order, a policy to which the Govern- 
ment of India had always been firmly opposed 
The Persian situation too has been overshadowed 
by the war The Persian Government has as- 
sured the British Government of its neutrality, 
and has expressed the hope that the territory 
of Persia will not become the scene of hostilities 

II li 3I's Cornell} (}^neraI ani Agent of the 
Government of India m Khuiasan — Lieut 
I Coloni'l T W Haig, C M G 

Ageney Surgeon and er-officio Assistant totli^ 
Consul-General — Captain Jf H Thorburn, 
IMS 

Military Attache — Major F G Alarsh, Qth 
Gurklia Rifles 

n B M's Consul in Sistan and Kain — Major 
F B Prideaux, C I E 

Medical Officer and Vice-Contul — Captain D. 
Heron, 1 M S 

B B M's Vice Consul m Birjand — Mr R. H. 
New 


THE INDEPENDENT TERRITORY. 


There yet remains a small part of British suffice even in good years to mamtain the popu- 
India where the King’s writ does not run lation They must flrd the means of sub- 

Under what is called the Durand Agreement sisteiice outside, either in trade, by service in 

with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary the Indian Army or m the Frontier Mihtia , 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
and it was delimited in 1903 But the Govern- over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
ment of India have never occupied up to raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 

the border Between the administered tern- population of the Plains 
tory and the Durand fine there lies a belt of Frontier Policy, 

territory of varying widths, extending from The policy of the Government of India to- 

the Qomal Pass m the south, to Kashmir in ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
the north , this is generically known as the and flowed in a remarkable degree It has 
Independent Terntory Its future is the key- fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
note of the interminable discussions of frontier would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
policy f^r nearly half a century of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded Inactivicy, which would leave the tribesmen 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost entirely to their own resources, punishing 
Inaccessible mountains It is peopled with them only when they raided British territory 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, iii whom Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
Arab and Jewijsh intermingle They had tier pohey until the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
Intercourse even amongst themselves, and as tactics , m the half century which ended in 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said “ the only bond 1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
that ever could unite them in common action peditions, each one of which left behind a 
was the bond of Islam ” It is impossible to lega 'y of distrust, and which brought no per- 
understand the Frontier problem unless Two manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 1897 Then the whole Frontier, from the 
is the desire to be left alone They value their Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze The ex- 
Independence much more than their lives tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
The other factor is that G country does not miUtary measures which were taker to meet 
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ifc corapellod a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the “ iimitation of your inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.” It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy The mam foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of spcciilc duties, but to res- 
pect their tribal Independence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tiibes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns 
Lord Curzon created in 1901, the North-West 
lYontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner with an intimate 
frontier experience, diioctly subordinate to 
the Government of India This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Ixird Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered aftci wards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power Next 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices m charge of tubal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officeis The 
most biiccessful of these is the Khyber Kifles, 
whlcli have steadfastly kept the peace of that 
histone Pass At the same time the legiilar 
troops were cantoned m places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
Itailway system In pursuance of this policy 
fiontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
garh to Kohat at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai at the mouth of the Kurram 
Valley These railways are to bo completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatlv increased Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected 
rhe railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade, 
ind the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen into successful agricultuiists 
This policy of economic development is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (q v. Irri- 
gation). Now it 13 completed there are other 
works awaiting attention 

Pq&cc. 

So far this pmicy has been completely justi- 
fied by resulte. During Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
royalty there was no frontier expedition. The 
recalcitrancy of the Mahsud Waziris necessi- 
tated punitive measures, but they took the 
form of a blockade Critics have declared 
that the blockade was scarcely distinguishable 
from an expedition, but that is a secondary 
matter It was not until 1908 that the peace 
of the border was directly disturbed, and then 
the continued recalcitrancy of the Zakka Khcl 


sept of the great Afridi trine compelled the 
Government to take action General Will- 
cocks, moving swiftly down the Chura Pass, 
and Colonel Roos-Keppel taking the Khybei 
Rifles down the Bazar Valley mfliited such 
condign punishment on them that they were 
glad to accept terms of peace negotiated by 
the mam Afridi tribe A month later, action 
was necessary against the Mohmands In 
this case the rebellious tn’ esraen were actively 
supported by Afghan levies, assembled and 
fitted out in Afghan territory at Lalpura Two 
brigades entered their country and defeated 
them. There was a diversion when lashkars 
numbenng nearly twenty thousand moved 
up from Afghanistan and threatened the Bri- 
tish post of 1 andi Kotal in the Khyber They 
too were driven back into Afghan territoiT, 
and the trouble was at an end The Amir, 
who had been strangely quiescent, asserted 
his authority and the irregular warfaie waged 
from Afghan tenitoiy ceased 

Policy Justified. 

These expeditions have been seized upon 
by critics to condemn the present policy. They 
justify it Thanks to the confidence engen- 
dered by ten years of non -aggression, the dis- 
turbed area was localised, tlic Khyber was 
kept open, the Afiidis lent their aid in conclud- 
ing peace For these ri'asons, when the Gov- 
ernment ol India proposed the occupation 
of further strategical points in order to control 
the Zakka Kliels, the Secretary of State wisely 
imposed his embaigo The strength of the 
position was still further demonstrated when 
in 1910 the tnbi'smen suffered heavy losses 
in consequence of measuies to suppiess the 
arms tiaflic (q v Gun-rnnnmg) The frontier Is 
alwiys in a state of suppressed ferment 
No one knows what will happen to-morrow 
But the tribesmen, feeling confident in th*' 
knowledge that no attack on their independ- 
ence is contemplated and growing richer in 
consequence of the development of trade and 
agriculture, are more easily handled With 
the removal of the Russian menace, or rathei 
its transference to Persia, the importance of 
the North-West Frontier has tended to sub- 
side There are still heard mutterings of the 
necessity for a reversion to the forward policy, 
and for the occupation of the Independent 
Territory right up to the Durand line. But 
they aie not regarded seriously. The tribes- 
men are so saturated with rifles and ammuni- 
tion, as the result of importations horn the 
Persian Gulf, that the task would be long and 
costly When it was achieved the frontier 
problem would only have shifted. Instead 
of a frontier against the Independent tribesmen, 
India would have a frontier against Afghanis- 
tan, and the problem would still be present, 
only in an aggravated form 

The frontier affrays which had their origin 
in Afghanistan are discussed m that section 
(q V ) The Utman Khcl were guilty of an out- 
rage in the north of Peshawar district and two 
se.ious raids were made by Bunerwals in British 
territory A blockade was established against 
the Utman Khels and a column entered toe 
country of the Bunerwals to punish the villages 
chiefly at fault. 

As for the nomenclature of the Frontier 
tnbes, the term Pathan Is not racial It is 
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I>a8ed to denote st tus, and it> generally used of element. In the Khyber region the main 
the Frontier tribes and their connections tribes are the Orakzai and the Afridis, both 
Furthest to the South, on the borders between found in the mountainous country south of the 
fthe North-West Frontier Province and Balu- Khyber Pass commonly called Tirah , both arc 
tehistan, are found the Shiranis, who are an extensively subdivided, the strongest seetions 
'Afghan people. Waziristan is inhabited by of the Oiakzal being the Lashkarzai and the 
the Waziris, who have two main branches, the Masozai, and of the Afiidis the Malik Bin Khel, 
Mahsud Waziris, found in Southern Waziristan, the Zakka Khel, the Kambar Khel and the 
and the Darwesh Khel Waziris, mostly in Kuki Khel. Between the Khyber Pass and the 
Northern Waziristan. The latter have two main Kabul Kiver are the Mullagorls, and further 
sections, the Utmanzai and the Ahmadzai, and south the Mohmands and the Utman Khel 
these again are subdivided into numerous Beyond these are the Yusiifzai, who form the 
cians In the Kuiram the Turis (who unlike bulk of the inhabitants of Swat and Dir Chitral 
their neighbours are Shiahs) form the strongest is inhabited by races whose origin is obscure 

AFGHANISTAN. 

T’hc relations of Afghanistan with the Indian I at New Ohaman, wheie it opens on the route 


Empire are dominated by one main considcia- 
tion — the relation of Afghanistan to a Russian 
invasion of India All other considerations 
are of secondary importance For nearly 
three-quarters of a centurv the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor It was in oider 
to prevent Afgiianistan from coming imder 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy 
i'pisode in Indian frontier liistory It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British repiesentative was turned 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
X878 was waged Since then the w'hole end 
of British policy tow'ard Afghanistan has been 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffei against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large foiccs 
up, if necessary, to support the Afgh«xns in 
resistmg aggression 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the traus-froutier geography 
ot India biought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there weie only two mam 
gates to India — through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It has been the purpose of British policy to 
dose them, and of Russian endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open 'J’o this end having 
pushed her trans-Pcrsian raihvay to Samai- 
kand, Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
IS collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat, Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the trans-Caucasian 
sjratem, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
lier European magazines She was, until 
recently, credited with the determination to 
build the Termes railway, which would menace 
north-east Afghanistan just as the Kushk- 
liiisky line does north-west Afghanistan. Nor 
has Great Britain been idle A great miUtary 
station has been created at Quetta This is 
connected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Chapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until It leads out to the Afghan Border 


to Kandahai The mateiial is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the hne to be 
carriul to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
of the same menace the whole of Balucliistan 
has been brought under British control Quetta 
IS now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and nothing has been left undom 
which modem military science can achieve to 
add to its natural stiength In the opinion 
of many military authorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, eithci by way of 
Kandahar, or the direct route through Seistan 

Furthei east the Indian lailway system has 
been carried to Jamrud, at the entrance to 
the Khyber Pass A first class military road, 
sometimes double, sometimes treble, threads 
the Pass to oiir ailvanced post at J.andi Kotal, 
and then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontiei at Tor Khum Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the r.oi Shilman Rail- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to pcnidrate the Mullagori ooimtry and 
provldt an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the de- 
fence of Kabul For unexplained reasons, 
this hue was suihhmly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise tlie two Powers 
prepared foi the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line. 

Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and fiicndly In the first particular it has 
laigely succeeded When the late Abdur- 
rahaman was invited to ascend the throne, 
as the only means of escape from the tangle 
of 1870, none realised his great qualities' Pre- 
viously the Arair of Afghanistan had been the 
chief oi a confederacy ot clans Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. B\ 
means into which it is not well closely to enter, 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees year, increased 
to eignteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893. 
he established a stiong standing army and set 
up ar8( nals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition Step by 
step his position was regularised The Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war ovei the Pcnjdeh episode 
m 1885, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
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Agreement settled the border on the British 
side Finally the McMahon award closed 
the old fend with Persia o\er the distribution 
of the waters of the Helmand m Seistan It 
was estimated by competent authoiities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place m the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular t loops, to- 
gether with two liundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulais and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain ordei in Kabul and the piovinces 
But if Afghanistan weie nude strong, it was 
not made friendly Abdurrahanun Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that (an be said is that he dis- 
trusted it l(^ss than he distrusted Ilussia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make a 
clioice, he would have opposed a Russian ad- 
vance with all the force at his disposaL ilc 
closed his country absolutely against all fo- 
reigners, except those who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
lie refused to accept a Biitish Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs have been entiusted to an Indian 
agent, who is in a most equivocal po‘<ition 
At the same time ho rc'peatedly pressed tor the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own leprcscntativc at the Court 
of St James 

Position To-day. 

It used to be one of the commonplaces of 
Indian discussion that the system which Abdur- 
rahaman Khan had set up would peiish with 
him, because none othci was capable ot mam- 
taming it Abdurrahaman Khan died m 1901 
His favourite son, HabibuHah, wlio had been 
gradually initiated into tlie administration, 
peacefully succeeded him, and has since peace- 
fully retained his seat on the throne He 
concluded in 1905 the Dane Treaty, by which 
he accepted the same obligations on the same 
terms as his father Ilc visited India in 1907, 
and apparently both enjoyed and > profitted by 
his experiences Since tlien the purdah which 
screens Afghanistan has been lifted so little 
that there is no definite knowledge of what 
has passed behind it It would however be 
impossible to describe the attitude of the Amu 
as friendly It is said tliat the honours be- 
stowed upon him in India, especially the con- 
ferring of a Royal Title, increased the mega- 
lomania from which all Afghans suffer He 
bitterly resented the conclusion of the Anglo- 
llussian Agreement, without any prior reference 
to himself, and has never given his adhesion 
to it over. His attitude toward the Frontier dis- 
turbances of 1907-08 was peculiar There 
is no doubt that the Zakka Khel rising was 
stirred by refugees in Kabul Thousands of 
Afghans, equipped m Afghan terntory, parti- 
cipated in the Mohmand campaign. The 
great lashkar wliich attacked Land! Kotal was 
entirely composed of Afghans. The most 
favourable interpretation placed on his con- 
duct IS that during his absence in India, fol- 
lowed by a long tour in the northern provinces, 
the situation in Afghanistan had got out of 
hand, and the Amir let it take its course until 
failure occurred, when he stepped in and as- 
sumed control of affairs. For the rest, the 


position of the ruler of Afghimistan is not an 
enviable one. His brother, xS'asrulIah Khan, 
a noted Anglophobe and leactionary, is the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and the 
head of the orthodox party. The adminis- 
tration of the country is extremely lax. Ex- 
periences in Khost indicate that the strength 
of the central power has been exaggerated 
In 1912, the Mangals of Khost revolted against 
an unpopular governor and besieged him in 
his own stronghold TTie e was much talk of 
the prompt and severe inmishment of the re- 
bels, but the troops never reached the valley 
and the rebels were bought off by the dis- 
missal of the unpopular govemoi 

Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

Inasmuch as Afghan politics, in their rela- 
tion to Great Britain, vere determined by the 
Russian menace, they liave receded with the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
The part of the Anglo-Russian Convention 
relating to Afghanistan is as follows I The 
British Government disclaims any intention 
of changing the political position in Afghanistan, 
and undertakes ncithei to take measures in 
Afghanistan, nor to encourage Afghanistan 
to take measures, threatening Russia. The 
Russian Goveinment recognises Afghanistan 
as outside the Russian spheie of influence, and 
agrees to act m all political relations with 
Afghanistan through the British Government, 
and it also undeitakes to simd no agents to 
Afghanistan II Great Bntian adheres to 
the provisions of the treaty of Kabul of March 
21, 1905, and undertakes not to annex oi to 
occupy, contrary to the said treaty, any part 
of Afghanistan, or to intervene in the internal 
administration The reseivation is made that 
the Amir shall fulfil the engagements con- 
tracted by him in the aforementioned treaty 
HI Russian and Afghan oflScials especially 
appointed for that purpose on the frontier, or 
in the frontier provinces, may enter into direct 
relations in order to settle local questions of 
a non-political character IV. Russia and 
Great Bntian declare that they recognise the 
principle of quality of treatment for commerce 
and agree that all facilities acquired already 
or m the future for Bntish and Anglo-Indian 
commerce and merchants shall be equally 
applied to Russian Commerce and merchants. 
V These arrangements arc not to come into 
force until Great Britain has notified to Russia 
the Amir’s assent to them 

The Amir has never given his adhesion to 
the Agreement , but Gieat Britain and Russia 
have i greed to regard the Agreement as if the 
Amir had accepted it. 

Whilst throughout the year the relations of 
the Government of India with the Amir of 
Afghanistan continued to bo most friendly, his 
subjects committed a series of outrages In 
British territory Raids were made on the 
Jehangira and Khairabad railway stations in 
the Peshawar district by a gang whose base is 
in the Afghan Shmwari country. The punish- 
ment of the offenders was demanded. An 
even more flagrant instance occurred on the 
Kohat Bannu border This district has for 
some time been harried by gangs from the 
neighbouring Afghan District of Kliost In- 
asmuch as remonstrance had no effect, the 
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Government 9 f India authorised as reprisal the 
arrest and catention of all Khostwals found 
in British territory pending a settlement of the 
matter The Amii immediately ordered the 
surrender of the British subjects who had been 
carried off, and the greater number of the out- 
laws was arrested and despatched to Kabul 
for trial A much more serious affair occurred 
on Simday afternoon, April 12, when an orderly 
in the service of Major Dodd, Political Agent m 
Waziristan and Commander of the Southern 
Waziristan Militia, irritated over a dispute 
about the allowance to his cousin, fatally shot 


Recent British po icy in Tibet is really another 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashi-Lama of Shigatse, — the spintual equal, 
If not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good im- 
derstanding between the two countries After 
Warren Easting’s departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Enghshman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Yoimghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 
Tibet was recognised, and to whose views, 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference But 
the position on tlie Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890 This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and 7’ibct, 
It admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
frontier These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should bo no 
restrictions on trade The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzeramty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 

Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned imopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct interbourse 
with the Tsar of Russia His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had estabhshed a re- 
markable ascendancy In the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years’ residence at 
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Major Dodd, Captain G P. Brown of the 68th 
Rifles, Lieut G W Hickey, 32nd Mountain 
Battery and three Indian soldiers. The an- 
nouncement was made in Parliament that the 
tragedy was an isolated act of fanaticism ; but 
this was a view which did not find confirmation 
on the Frontier where it was maintained that 
these Waziristan tragedies could bo traced to 
a powerful faction in Kabul which was willing 
to encourage in every way fanatics who set out 
to kill British officers 

On the outbreak of war His Majesty the Amir 
immediately declared his complete neutrality 

TIBET. 

Lhasa Doijiefl went to Russia on a confidential 
mission 111 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion. of which the head was officially described 
111 Russia as “ the senior Tsanite Khomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet ” This 
mission arrived at Odessa m October 1900, 
and was received m audience by the Tsar at 
Livadia Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhoff. They 
were escorted homo through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelhgence 
Oflicers were attached At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually idaced ’Iibct under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia 'This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these londitions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
ramty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903 to despatch a nussion, witli 
an armed (scoit, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier Sir Francis Younghusband 
was the British representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tmia and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa w'as reached There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890 , tc open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung ; to pay an 
indemnity of £600,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) , the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the Bntish Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary 
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Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which W(‘re not apparent at the 
time, but which have ‘^ince been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement The indem- 
nity was reduced from &e\enty-flv(‘ lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-flve lakhs, to be paid otf in 
three years, and the occupation of the Ghumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn Two yeais latir (June 1900) 
a Convention was conclinUd between Gieat i 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
'J’ibet Under this Convention Gnsit Britain 
agreed ruither to annex Tibetan tcTiitory, nor 
to interfere in the internal adinimstration of 
'J'ibet China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terii- 
tory or internal administration of 'i’liict Gieat 
Britain was empowered to lav doun telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the piovisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and tlic 'I’lade Begiilations 
of 1893, remained m foice The Chinesi* Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in tliiec >ears 
and the Chumbi Valley was e\a(uated The 
only direct result of th(‘ Mihsiqu was the opim- 
mg of the three tiade mails and tlie establish- 
ment of a British Tiade Agent at Gvantse 

The Anglo-Russian Agreement 

The reason iinderljing the action of the 
British Government m modif\ing, m siuh 
material particulars, the Convi'iition of IJiasa 
was apparent later The Anglo-Uussiuu Agree- 
ment was 111 process of negotiation, and under 
that Agreement Gieat Biitain was pledging 
herself not to annex anv poition of Tibetan 
tenitory, nor to send a lepiesentatne to Lhasa 
A seventy-fl\e yeai occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley would have bei'ii indistmguishablo 
from annexation The portions of the Anglo- 
Eussiaii Agreement which relate to Tibet are 
as follows 

Article I — The two High Contiacting Parties 
engage torespect the teriitorial integrity of 
T'lbct and to abstain from all interference in 
its internal admiuistiation 

Article II — In accordance with the admitted 
principle of the suzerainty of C’liina over Tibet, 
Great Britain and Bussia cmgage not to enter 
Into negotiations with Tibet, except through 
the Intel mediarv of the Chinese Government 
This engagement docs not exclude the direct 
relations between the British Commercial 
Agents and the Tibetan authorities, provided 
for in Article V of the Convention between 
Great Britain and Tibi't of the 7th September, 
1904, and confirmed by the Convention be- 
tween Great Britain and China of the 27th April 
1906 , nor does it modify the engagements 
entered into by Great Britain and China m 
Article I of the said Convention of 1906. 

It is clearlv understood that Buddhists, 
subjects of Great Britain or of Russia, may 
enter into direct relations on stiictly religious 
matters with the Dalai Lama, and the other 
representatives of Buddhism in Tibet the 
Governments of Great Biitam and Russia 
engage, as far as they are concerned, not to 
allow those relations to infringe the stipula- 
tions of the present arrangement. 


Article III — The British and Russian Gov- 
ernments, respcctiv elv , engage not to send 
Representatives to Lhasa 

Article IV — The two High Contracting 
Paities engage neither to seek nor to obtain, 
whether for thems<‘lvcs or for then subjects, 
any concessions for railways, roads, telegraphs, 
and mines, or otlur rights" lu Tibet 

Article V — The two Governments agree 
that no part of the revinues of Tibet, whcthci 
in kind or m cash, shall be pb Igcd or assigned 
to Gieat Biitam oi Russia or to any of their 
subjects 

Annexed to the Agreement was a re-affiiraa- 
tion of the declaration toi the evacuation of 
the Chumbi Valiev aftei the pa\ merit ot three 
annual mstaliiieiits of the mdeiimitv, pro- 
vided that the tiade marts had been cftectivelv 
opined tor thrie \eais and that the Tibttaus 
had complied in all respi'cts with the teims ot 
the Treaty 

Chinese Action 

The sequel to the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected On the approach of tin 
Youngliusband Mission the Dalai Lama tied 
to Uiga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia He left tin mtcinal government ot 
'I'lbet ill confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s gieat difficulties was to find 
Tibetan ottlcials who would undertake the 
icsponsibilitv of signing the Treaty Now the 
suzerainty of China ov(*r Tibet had boon ex- 
plicitly reaffiimod It was asserted that sin 
would be held icsponsibh* for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet In the past this suzerainty 
having been a “constitutional fiction,” it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to vsec 
that she had the iiower to make her will res- 
pected at Idiasa To this end slie proceeded 
to convcit 'I’lbet fiom a vassal state into a 
province of China In 1908 Chao Erh-feng 
acting Yiceioy m Ihe neighbouring province ot 
Szechuen, w'as appointed Resident in Tibet 
He proceeded giadually to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people witli great seventy Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
irksome, had taken refuge m Si-ning 'Thence 
he proceeded to Peking, whcic he arrived in 
1 908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas 
1909 But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spintua 
despotism which he had exercised piior tc 
1904 The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal pow'er and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope The 'Tibetans had alreadv 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery 'The rejxirt that a stiong Chinese 
foice was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and bv 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India He 
was chased to the fionticr by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode m Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet 
Later Stages. 

The Bntish Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India, 
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made strong protects to China against this I 
action They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, on intimate 
teims with other neighbounng States on our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that riv, more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him Here the 
mattei might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erh-feng Cut off from all support from 
China, surromidcd by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops m Tibet were 
in a hopeless case , they surrendered, and 
sought escape rot through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1913, 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
stated the jxihcy of the British Government 
m relation to these changes He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the 
sphere of Chinese internal administration , 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footmg with other provinces of Chma, 
was met by a veiy vigorous protest from the 
British Government The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China IS to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries 
rhis Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Mr Ivan Chen, representing 
China , and Mr Long Chen Shatra, Prune 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was initialled m June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
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Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard A 
semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted m 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet 

Political Importance of Tibet. 

The political importance of Tibet in relation 
to India has of necessity been changed by the 
Anglo-llussian Agreement So long as that 
instrument is in force, it tends to declme But 
no treaties aic everlasting The question has 
been admirably summed up by Sir Valentine 
Chirol ("The Middle Eastern Question ") 
written before the Agreement was reached’ 
“ What it would be impossible to view without 
some conceni " he wrote " would be the as- 
cendance of a foreign and possibly hostile pouor 
at JJiasa, controlling the policy of a great 
pohtico-iehgious organisation whoso influence 
can and does make itself appreciably felt all 
along the north-eastern borderland of India 
Lhasa is the stronghold of Lamastfc Buddhism 
a debased form of Buddhism largely overgrown 
with tantric philosophy— Lhasa is in fact 
the Rome of Central Asian Buddhism, and the 
many-storied Po ta-la on the hill to the west 
of the city H iti Vatican, whence ifs Influence 
radiates throughout Innumerable lamaseries 
or BuddhHt monasteries, not only into Turkes- 
tan and Mongolia and Western China, but acroU 
the Himalayas into the frontier States of our 
Indian Empire* Corrupt and degraded as it is it 
is still unquestionably a power, and just because 
it is corrupt and degraded it might lend itself 
inori* readily to become for a consideration tho 
tool of Russian ambitions . . Tibet as a Rus- 
sian dependency would, at any rate, no longer 
be a qmntUe negligeable, and our north-eastern 
frontier, naturally fonnidable as it is, w'oiUd 
require to be watched, just as every civihsod 
country has to watch its frontiers, whatever 
they may be, where they march with a powerful 
neighbour, and most of all in India, where our 
fringed with semi-mdependont 
Native States, over which our authority is con- 
ditioned mainly on the hitherto unrivalled 
prestige of our Imperial power in Asia ” 

BrUish Trade Agent, Yatung,-~D Macdonald 

BrUish Trade Agent, Gyantee,— Vacant 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if tho British line were con- 
tiguous with that of Tibet This is not so 
The real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan From Chitral to Gilgit, 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of Kumaon is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is l narrow 
strip of native territory betw'een British India 
and the true frontier The first of these fton- 
ti<^r States is Kashmir The characteristic? of 
this State are considered under Native States 
(q v.), it is almost the only important Native 


State in India with frontier responsibilities, and 
liischarges them through the agenev 
of its efficient Imperial Service troops — ^four 
legiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
teries, composed mainly of the Rajput Dogras 
who make excellent firhting material One 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashrair-that through Ladak. 
Thp we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal 
This Gurkha State stands in special relations 
with the British Government It is for all 
practical pur^ses independent, and the British 
lesident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing ma- 
^ine m Nepal is also peculiar The Maharaj 
Dhiraj, who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan 
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the bluest blood In India, takes no part in the two or three small actions the n urderers were 
administration. All power vests in the Prime delivered up The cost of the expedition was 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to Its 21,60,000 At the same time friendly 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the missions were sent to the Mishmi and Min 
Shoguns of Japan The present Prime Ministei, countries Close contact with these forest-clad 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England, and leech-infested hill has not encouraged any 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his desire to establish more intimate relations with 
attachment to the British Govenimtnt them The area occupied by the Nagasaros 
Nepal is the mam Indian outpost against Tibet, runs northwards from Manipur The Nagasares 
or against Chinese aggression through Tibet ’} he a Tibeto-Buiman people, devoted to the prac- 
friction between the Chinese and the Nepalese tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous- 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- ly prosecuted by the independent tribes The 
tury the Chinese marc led an army to the con- Chin Hills is a tract of inountainoiLS country 
fines of Khatmandu - one of the mo«t remark- to the south of Manipur 'I’he corner of India 
able military achievcmerts in the history of from the Assam boundary to the northern 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Piime boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from part included in the Myitkyina and Bhanio 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a districts of Burma Over tin* greater pa^t of 
strong bulwark of India Nepal is the recruit- this area, a labyiinth of hills m the north, no 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who direct administrative control is at present 
form such a splendid part of the fighting exercised It is peopled by the Shans and the 
arm of the Indian Empire Beyond Nepal Kachins Civilisation is said to bo progress- 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and mg and steps have been taken to prevent 
Sikkim, whose ruhTs are Mongolian by ex- encroachments from the Chinese side There 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of i*' a considerable trade with China through 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government Bharao ’ On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
wibh Bhutan by increasing their subsidy horn sand square miles and a population of 1,300,000. 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and T’hese States are still administered by the 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be Sawbwas, or hci editary chiefs, subject to tiio 
guided by them in its foreign relations After- guidance of Superintendents and Assistant 
wards China had officially notified that Greit yupermtendonts The Northern Shan llail- 
Britain would protect the rights and interests way to Lashio, opened in 1903, was meant to 
of these States be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 

Assam and Burma. link with China, but this idea has been put 

We then come to the Assam border tribes — aside, for it is seen that there can never bo a 
the Dallas, the Mins, the Abors and the Mishmis trade which would justify the heavy expon- 
Excepting the Abois none of these tribes have diture The Southern Shan States are to bo 
recently given trouble The murder of Mr developed by railway connection. The five 
Williamson and Dr Gregorsou by the Minyong Kaienni States he on tlic frontier south of the 
Abors m 1911 made neei'ssary an expedition Shan States. South of Karcnni tlio frontier 
to the Dihang \allev ot the Abor country on the runs between Siam and the Tenassciira Division 

N B frontiei A force of 2,500 and about 400 of Burma The relations between the Indian 

military police Mas employed from Oitober Government and the progressive kingdom of 
1911 to April 1912 m subduing the tribe Aftei Siam arc excellent 

PERSIAN DEBT TO BRITAIN. 

A Parliamentary Paper sets out the out- 
standing debt of the Persian Government to 
the British and Indian Governments, as follows 

& 8. d 

Portion of Anglo-Indian Loan of 
1903-4 (repayable by March, 

1928) 314,281 15 4 

Anglo-Indian advance of Febru- 
ary, 1912 100,000 0 0 

Anglo-Indian advance of Aug 
1912,after defeat of gendar- 
merie in Fars 25,000 0 0 

Anglo-Indian advance of Nov I The 1003-5 loan bears interest at 5 per cent , 

1912, for use of Governor- and all other advances bear interest at 7 per 

General of Fars . c 15,000 0 0 I cent 


Anglo-Indian advance of April, £ 8. d 

1913, for general purposes of 
administration, including 
£30,000 for such purposes m 
Fars and £10,000 for the Bu- 
slure Custom House 200,000 0 0 

Anglo-Indian advance of May, 

1913, for gendarmerie purpo- 
ses m Fars 100,000 0 0 

Total £764,281 16 4 





Railways 

The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men's minds tor genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the Douse of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century A proposal w'as put forward m 189) 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Peisian Gulf 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system Its lines start from Scutari, on tlie 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into tlie Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan The advance of the Rus- 
sian railheads was regarded with extreme 
suspicion in England as part of a scheme of 
adventure against India, and as the Russian 
lines crept southwards British Indian rail- 
ways were thrust forward to the Indian north- 
west frontier As the two systems approached 
one another, enthusiasts adumbrated plans 
for linking them together M de Lesseps, 
the creator of the Suez Canal, made a journey 
to Bombay to lay one before the Indian Gov- 
ernment. He was proposing to start home- 
wards through Afghanistan and Central Asia, 
80 that he might examine a route that way, 
and via Orenburg to Moscow, when the Afghan 
wars broke out and ended the dream. 

The construction of a Trans-Persian railway, 
connecting India across Persia, with the Russian 
lines between the Black Sea and the Caspian 
Sea has come to the forefront since the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-Russian agreement re- 
garding Persia, and simultaneously with this 
and the advance of the Baghdad railway old 
projects for British lines running inland into 
Persia from the Persian Gulf have been quick- 
ened. 

The actual position In regard to these va- 
rious undertakings up to the outbreak of the 
European war was as follows — 

Baghdad Railway. 

The German group holding the Anatolian 
railway concession was granted, in 1902, a 
further concession for extending that system 
from Konia, then its southern terminus, through 
the Taurus range to the extreme eastern Medi- 
terranean seaboard, and by way of Nisibin, 
Mosul and Baghdad to Basra This conc",ssion 
was substituted for a line projected by a more 
northerly route through the pass of Diarbekr 
Russia strongly objected to that route, on the 
ground that it would bring the line into the 
Black Sea basin. When it was abandoned. 


to India. 

a Russo-Turki'sh agreement was passed, re- 
serving to Rusbia the sole right to construct 
railways m the northern part of Asia Minor, 
and Russia has since then prepared a number 
of projects for that region, branching out from 
Samsun, on the Black Sea Russia has also 
prepared her Caucasian railways for possible 
extensions m the same region, pushing her 
lines towards Van and making an agreement 
with Persia, m February, 1913, for a line to 
Lake Urumia 

The Anatolian railway company were appa- 
rently unable to handle their new concession and 
initiated fresh negotiations, which resulted in the 
Baghdad Railway convention of March, 1903 
This causeil much discussion m England, owing 
to the apparent intention of the Germans to 
eneioach on the Persian Gulf Attempts 
were made by the German group to secure the 
participation of France and Biitahi in the 
undertaking They were successful m Franco, 
the Imperial Ottoman Bank group agreeing 
to take 30 per cent of the finance, without, 
however, the countenance of the French Gov- 
ernment But in England, though Mr Bal- 
four’s Government was favourable, strong 
objection was taken to the constitution of the 
Board of Dircctois, which established German 
control in perpetuity It was regarded as a 
German political move and participation was 
rejected. 

The financial terms, with a Turkish kilo- 
metne guarantee, were highly favourable to 
the company Thus, the outside cost of con- 
struction of the first section, which lies entirely 
in the plains of Konia, is estimated to have 
been £625,000, and the company retained a 
profit of at least IJ millionB sterling on this 
part of their enterprise In the second sec- 
tion the Taurus range is being encountered 
and construction is more difficult and more 
costly The railway must for a long time be 
a he-avy burden on Turkish finance The 
country through which it passes from the 
Mediterranean seaboard to the Tigris valley 
above Baghdad holds out little or no prospect 
of commercial advantage, and the financial 
system adopted offers no inducement to the 
concessionaires to work for inci casing earn- 
ings Thus, the Baghdad railway company 
sublet tile working of the line to the Anatolian 
Railway Company at a rate of £148 per kilo- 
metre, as against £180 per kilometre guaranteed 
by the Turkish Government The weight 
of the Turkish obligations in connection with 
the railway had an important effect upon the 
discussions, in Pans in the summer of 1913, 
of the international committee for the exami- 
nation of questions relating to the Ottoman 
debt The committee was appointed in re- 
ference to the financial settlement between 
Turkey and the Balkan States after the war and 
It became evident that for some Powers, what- 
ever the deserts of the Balkan Allies might be, 
the Baghdad railway and Turkey’s ability to 
pay the guarantee upon it were the one fixed 
point to bo guarded In the Ottoman Empire. 
Important negotiations took place between 
Germany and France, in 1913, to regulate their 
respective financial positions in regard to the 
railway, so as to avoid future conflict of poll- 
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tical mtercbtb'in the icgions of the Baghdad 
lines and the I; rench railway system in Syria. 

The Baghdad Hallway was during 1913 
ad\anced southward from Konia 182 mile'^, 
to Karapunar, on the northern slope of the 
Taurus On the ■southern ‘^idc of the moun- 
tains, the Mersina-Adana lino had been in- 
corpoiated and 10 miles of track constructed, 
from Adana to Dorak, among the southern 
foothills of the Taurus. Woik is now’ in pro- 
gress to link up jvarapunai and Dorak The 
distance between them through the mountains, 
IS 50 mill’s. The linicbtonc mountain gorges 
involve much tunnel woik and it w’as estimated 
that the work would occupy three years 

Eastward from Adana, construction ad- 
vanced about 65 miles, bj the middle of 1913, 
towards the head ot the Ercnch Syrian lines 
at Aleppo, and work was begun on a short 
branch line connecting this new’ piece with 
Alexandretta The biamh was opened to 
traffic early in 101 1 TIans were submitted 
to the Turkish (lovernment in 1013 tor the con- 
struction of a new port at Aleva ndretta, m 
aceordance with the terms of a supplementary 
coneession sanctioning the branch line These 
include the construction of three docks, a fea- 
ture of considerable inteiest Work was begun 
early in 1913 on a lini' running noith-west 
from Aleppo to meet that coming from Adana 
It will have to pierce the Amanus range of hills 
by a tunnel three miles long, winch, it was esti- 
mated, would take time years to construct 

Progiess has meanwhile been made with the 
early stages of the line running north-east 
from Aleppo en route to Baghdad This line 
was in 1913 open to Jerablus, on the Euphrates 
«iud the construction ot a large bridge at that 
spot was immediately undertaken, while motoi 
boats and a steamer or two wsto taken in pieces 
to Jerablus and launched for iivir traffic to 
Baghdad. The journey fiom Ben lit to Bagh- 
dad was thus reduced to 81 da\s, counting 
tw’o days from Beirut to Jerablus b> tram, 
six days by steamer to Fcluja, and finally, 
10 hours’ carnage dri\c to Baghdad The 
river traffic is likely to be interiupted in the 
dry season. The Jerablus bridge liaMUg been 
completed, the railway was completed and 
opened on July Ist last as far as Tel Abiad, 
60 miles east of Jerablus Earthw'ork had 
already been carried much farther 

Construction was meanwhile cairicd on the 
Baghdad-Mosul section, mateiial for the latter 
being taken up-river from Basra to Baghdad 
by special barges and tugs The line from 
Baghdad, to Sunikc, about 40 miles .iorth of 
Baghdad was handed over for traffic on June 
2nd, 1914 Reckoning all the sections comple- 
ted and open for traffic, a distance of 497 miles 
had been finished by the summer of 1913, out 
of a total of 1,029 miles, reckoning from Konia 
to Baghdad An official Deutsche Bank report 
issued m March, 1914, stated that the Balkan 
wars had caused the German undertaking 
“ to concentrate its Turkish enterprises more 
than ever imon the Asiatic territories ” To 
this end the Germans handed over their Balkan 
lailway Interests to an Austro-Hungarian 
financial group ‘ on favourable terms,” and 
thus greatly mcihtateil their special direction 
of effort in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia 
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A satisfactory agreement was reached 
bctw’een Britain and Turkey, with the ac- 
quiescence of Germany, regarding the approach 
to the Persian Gulf Its central provision 
IS that the railway shall not proceed be>ond 
Basra without an agreement with Britain and 
Britain is making no agreement that it shall 
proceed bevond Basra Britain wanes ain 
question of her participation in the Baghdad- 
Basra section of the line It is agreed that 
there are to be no differential lates on the rail- 
way, and m regaid to the latter Britain obtain- 
ed the right of appointing two directors of the 
railway, not for purposes of control but to guaid 
British interests Britain recognises Tuiklsh 
suzerainty over Ivoweit and Turkey recog- 
nises the independence of the Sheikh ot Kow’eit 
and the continuance, unimpaired, of the pre- 
sent relationship between him and the Biiti'^h 
Goveinment The Anglo-Tiiikish Agreement 
has not yet been published but Sii Edw’ard 
Grey has annoimcul that ” w’e get recognition 
by Turkey of the status quo in the Peisian Gull, 
the status quo as we have regarded it for years 
past ” (House of Commons, June 29. 1914) 
A statement issued in Bcilin on June 15, 1914 
stated ” The Anglo-German Agreement regard- 
ing the Baghdad Railway and Mesopotamia 
has been initialled m London by Sir J'idward 
Grey and Pi nice Lldmowsky, the Gorman 
Ambassador A complete undei standing has 
been leaihcd on all (luestions at issue The 
agreement will not come into force until after 
the conelusion of the negotiations w itli Turkey, 
as on some mateiial points the ass<'nt of the 
Porte w'lll be necessary The conti'ids of the 
Agreement can, theretoie, not be divulged at 
present ” Nothing further has been published 
legarding this aspect of the matter. 

Geimany also proposes to build a line from 
Baghdad to Khanikin where a pass through 
the mountains leads into the West Persian 
high-lands Rubbia has agreed to build a 
railway from lihanikin, via Keimanshah and 
Hamadan to Teheran, construction to begin 
within two yeais of the completion of the 
extension from IJaghdad to Khanikin and then 
to be completed in 4 years 

Trans-Persian Line. 

A trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system with the Indian Railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the late winter of 1911 Both the 
Russian and the Indian railways are fullv 
developed up to the points which would be tin’ 
termini of a trans-Pcrslan line The Russian 
railw'ay system rt^ches Julfa on the Russo- 
Perslan border between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian Sea A line connecting with 
this runs from Batum, on the east coast of 
the Black Sea, to Baku on the west coast 
of the Caspian Incidentally, article 59 or 
the Treaty of Berlin provides that Batura shall 
be “ a free port essentially commercial”. The 
Persian Foreign Minister on February 6, 1913, 
signed a concession to the Russian Julfa-Tabii? 
and Enzeli-Teheran Road Companies, givina 
the right to construct a railw’ay from Julfa 
to Tabriz (93 miles) with an extension to Lake 
Urumiah and a preferential right to build n 
railway from Tabriz to Kazvin Julfa and 
Tabriz were at that time equipped with a 
metalled road, on which a motor omnibus 
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service is mafitalned. The road is the proper- 
ty of the concessionaire company and if, as 
seems likely, sections of it are being utilised 
for railway construction, the work of construc- 
ting the line will be materially expedited 
The railway was to be begun within two years 
of the granting of the concession and com- 
pleted within SIX years and a time limit of 
eight years is fixed for the extension of the 
line from Tabriz to Kazviu, a further dis- 
tance of 250 L lies The concession luns 
for a period of seventv-fivc years Option is 
reserved to the Persian Government to purchase 
the Julfa-Tabriz line after a lapse of 35 years 
Early in 1914, it was announced in Tehcian 
that the lino had been built from Julfa to 
Oarabiz, some 13 miles south of Julfa and 
news from Kussia thus indicated that it would 
be completed to Tabiiz in the spring of 1015 
The liussian Government Department of Hall- 
ways m June 1913, approved a comession to a 
Ru'^sian Syndicate for the construction of the 
lino from a point on the railway close to Baku 
to Astara, a point on the Caspian south-western 
seaboard, wheio the Jlussian and Persian terri- 
tories meet Moie than one possible sUrtlng 
point for the trans-Persian Hallway is therefore 
m course of preparation. 

On the Indian side, the railway system is 
fully developed up to Halucliistan, close to the 
Persian frontier A broad gauge line running 
through Quetta to Nushki was constructed 
with the intention of its development for the 
benefit of trade which already runs by caravan 
along the “Nushki trade route” to the Pei- 
sian province of Scisian Tlie Russian Gov- 
ernment favoured linking up the trans-Per- 
sian railway with the Indian railways at this 
point. But the suspicious saw a strate*- 
gical reason for this prcfeienco The Indian 
Government found itself unable to approve 
the connection They insist that the line shall 
run either from Yezd or JCcrman to the sea- 
board This condition is absolute There 
remains, then, a connection with the Indian 
North-Western Railway at or near Karachi. 

The necessary flnancul arrangements for the 
preliminary work in connection with the propo- 
sal, which came from Russia, to connect the 
railways with Russia and India were com- 
pleted in January, 1912 It was then stated 
that the Russian Comnntteo were already m 
possession of a nearly complete survey of more 
than 300 miles from Astara to Teheran and the 
length of the line from there to Gwadur on the 
Perso-Baluch Frontier is some 1,200 miles 
Soon after this announcement, Mr. Johns was 
appointed by the Government of India to 
survey a railway route between Karachi and 
•Gwadur, and found a good line with a general 
gradient of 1 in 250, the steepest being 1 m 90 
Twelve of the principal Russian Banks were 
interested in the project and the desired amount 
of English and French capital was guaranteed, 
one English banking house having even offered 
to furnish the whole of the English quota 
The French concerns are the Banque de Pans 
et des Pays Bas, the Credit Lyonnais, the So- 
oiete Generate, the Comptoir National, the 
Banque de I'Umon Parisienne and Count d’ 
Amaux. 

Meetings of the international financiers 
concerned in the scheme were held and a So- 


ciete d’Etudes was formed M G Raindrij 
formerly a distinguished memboi of the Fiench 
diplomatic service, was selected as President, 
with Sir William Garstin as Bntish Vice-Presi- 
dent and M Homiakotf, cx-Presulent of the 
Russian Duma, as Russian Vice-President 
The Society consists of a council of adminis- 
tration of 24 persons 'Phe Governments of 
all three countries gave their approval to the 
enterprise and on the firm leprescntations 
of the British Foieign Office a formal memo- 
randum was drawn up providing for absolute 
equality of British, Russian and French con- 
trol 111 the undertaking. It has been agreed 
that in the northern half Russian interest shall 
be 60 per cent , French interest 33 1-3 per cent, 
.and British 6 2-3 per cent , and in the southoin 
half Russian interest 0 2-3 per cent , French 
33 1-3 per cent , and British 60 per cent Tlie 
total interests of the parties m the whole lino 
will thus be equal The French and Russian 
proposal was that interests should bo equal 
for the whole line Tlio above anangement 
was made to meet British susceptibilities 
No announcement has yet been made of the 
settlement of further details m regaid to the 
line Its general route will presumably be 
trom Astara via Teheran to Kerman or Yezd, 
and thence to either Bunder Abbas, at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, or Chabar, a point 
on the Mekran Coast, about 100 miles west 
of Gwadur As to the cost, £18,700,000 was 
the amount first declared by Russian ox:perts 
as sulBcient to cover tlio cost of construction 
and provision of rolling-stock for the 1,400 
miles of railway m Persian territory English 
exports then believed that £15,000,000 would 
be sufficient Further investigation has led 
competent experts on tlio Enghsli side to say 
that the capital involved must eventually total 
£30,000,000 at least Tlie line presents no 
great engineering difficulties, but there would 
bo a great variety of gradients throughout its 
length, the line will rise at several points to 
some thousands of feet above sea-levol, and 
numerous detours will bo necessary both for 
gradients and to serve local needs. 

Central Asian Lines, 

There remains tlie possibility of linking up 
the Russian and Indian railway systems by 
way of Afghanistan But many strategieal 
objections have been raised to the trans- Persian 
railway and these considerations are strength- 
ened tenfold in regard to bringing the Russian 
Central Asian lines nearer Kabul Russia 
has in recent years considerably increased her 
railw.iy facilities in Central Asia The lino 
from Krasnavodsk on the Bast Caspian shore 
now extends, via Merv and Bokhara and Samar- 
khand, to Andijan, which is some 350 miles 
north-west of Kashgar, the Important town of 
Chinese Turkestan The great network of 
railways in European Russia is also now di- 
rectly connected by the Orenburg lino with 
Tashkent, and a connecting line links it up 
with the southern railway just described. 
From Merv a line runs south to Kushk, on the 
Afghan border, within a few miles of Herat. 
It is reported that Russia intends building 
another line extending the Orenburg-Tashkent 
connection to Termes, a point on the Oxus 
50 miles or less from Balkh, which, again, Is 
close to the important strategical point, Mazar* 
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i-Shaiif Jt I'l doubtful whrthoi in a lace, 
starting fiom Tcrmos, or Biitam, stait- 
ing from the Ivhybei, could reach Kabul flr^t 
I'erme*', ^^helc, it is stated, Jliissia proposes to 
throw a bridge acioss the 0\us, is the highest 
{)Oint at which tliat iivei is navigable fiom the 
\ral Sea Tlie suggestion has often seriously 
been made in Kcent years that the llussun 
line from ^Merv to Herat should be linked to 
the Indian line which tiom Quetta pioceeds 
to the Afghan border at Chanian The dis- 
tance* between the two lailheads is about 520 
miles. 

Persian Gulf Lines. 

Britain's special interests in regard to Per- 
sian iailwa>s are primarily associated with 
liiK's running inland fiom the Pcisian Gulf, 
to supersede the old camel routes Special 
impoitancc has toi many yeais been attached j 
to 'Chemes tor a lailwav tiom Mohammerah 
(it the opening of the Karun Valley, where 
the Karun Itixer runs into the Hhat-cl-Arab. 
just abene Basra, neai tin* Turkish bolder,) 
norlhwaids into the iich highland (ollntr^ 
ot Wi stein Persia Biitain has long establish- 
ed special relations with the Karun Valiev 
and has a laige trade there An agrec'ment 
was leached between the Persian Govciiiment 
and the rc'pusc ntative of a British Syndic at<' 
m Februaiv, 1913, for the construction of a 
laihvaj fiom .irohanimerah to Khoramabad, 
m the intciior Persia otfcied the syndicate 
a two vcais’ option, dutiiig which pciiod the 
loute of the line was to be surve\ed The 
Pei Sian Government undertook to d<‘cid<\ on 
the completion of the siirvev, vvhctlicr it would 
build the lailway as a State lino under con- 
tiact with the Svndicate, or whether it would 
giant the Sviubcate a lon(('^slon foi the con- 
struction ot the line The Syndicate imme- 
diately began prelirainary operations Four | 
English engineeib wTre sent out, and evactlv 
tw'o months aftcT the agreemiuit was announced , 
they proceeded to Hizful, on the route of the i 
hue, for the iciiiposc of making preliminary | 
siiiveys Tlie bvndicate is composed of si\ j 
gioups, of which four aie already connected 1 
with Persian commerce, in, the Anglo-Per- j 
sKin Oil Companv, the Imperul Bank, the I 
J.uphratos and Tigris Steam Navigation Com- 1 
panv (Messis, Lyiich), and the British India' 
Steam Navigation Company The Syndicati ' 
lb prepaied to uiidcitake much more exten - 1 


feive lailway construction in Sc itliern Persia 
As Eussia ‘will eventually build a line fiom 
Teheran to Kliamkin, the Khoramabad line 
will probably be linked with this line, at Hama- 
daii or elsewheie, and Persia will thus have 
two loiitc's tiom the Gult to tin* north 'rhe 
I latest icporfs state that the suivey work on i^lie 
I Arohamim lah- Khoramabad line is “hung up” 
owing to the distuib(‘d state ot the Luiistan 
itiibis aiound Dizful The Peisian Govein- 
I niciit agnad to a ‘-light n odiHcation of the 
{leinis ot the lonce'-sion to meet the situation 
I thus <riat((l .lud Sii Jv (!iev has stated m the 
House ot Commons that “cveiy effort will 
' be ni.ide to picketed with suivey as soon as the 
situation in Luristan apjieais to tlu* lespon- 
sible authoiities to jiistiiy such a step It 
is lonti'iiipkifed tliat tin* Swedish gendanm'rie 
which has done veiy good woik rei ently in 
oth<‘i paits will di'vote their attention to 
Liiristaii with the object of pai dying that pait 
of the loiintry as tlu'y have clone 111 some other 
part- ” This statement was made some months 
ago \s a lO'-ult ot repeated Anglo- Russian 
applications the Swi'clish GovcrniiK'ut pciniit- 
tecl General Ujalmaisson, the head ot the 
Pc'rsian g( ndaiimiy, to return to Pcisia last 
Novembei 

Period of Transit. 

It Is commordv s.^d th<it the Trans-Pcisian 
I radway would bring India within eight days 
' ot London T!ic pos-ibihtv was demonstrated 
I bv the peifoimance ol a paity who travelled 
' from London to Pcisia a yivir ago dticl sent the 
! following details ot their jouimv to the Times 
The paitv left London bv tin* 8-‘35 pm train 
on a Saturday and ai lived at Baku at 10-20 
pm (London turn', say^ 7-30 pm) on the 
I following 'Jlmrstlav, and at En/eh, on tlic 
sc)iitl)-wcst shore ot tlie Caspian, (r(*achecl by 
steamer from Baku), at (> a m cm the follow- 
ing Satunlay, — that h, within si\ and a half 
days from London They travelh'd im Folkes- 
tone, Flushing, Berlin, Warsaw, Snamenka, 
Bostoff and Be-lan, and were detaincnl at Wai- 
saw some ten hours and at othet points a full 
12 hours moie, thus reducing the actual travel- 
ling to 7y\ days, which was a “ lecorcl ” Theie 
remained, at the end of their journey, only 
the trans-Persian stage, which it is hoped to 
cover by the new line, so that an (‘xpicss sei- 
vice from London to Delhi ought to be easily 
possible withm the eight days 
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Fbreign Consular Officers in India. 


Name. 

Appointment j 

Port 

Argentine Republic. 



Sonor Don E rolonibic-i 

Consul-General 

Calf utta. 

Ml F C Dan^( r 

1)0 

Do 

Ml C W KhodC'^ 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Austria-Hungary. 



'I'hc AiTUTKan (’ousnl i'. in t harf?o or \nstio- 

1 


Ilnnganan intirist'' dunnii thf \Nar 



Dr F Fic\osleh('n 

Consul-t.eneral 

Calcutta 

Mr W R C'zinvinka 

Do 

Do 

<'ount Euon \on Tlmin and VaDa'^^ina 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr A Platt 

1)0 

Do 

\ acant 

1)0 

Aden 

Ml E Steiner 

1)0 

Aladras 

Hen H Selnadei 

Do 

Rangoon. 

All W U NKhola', 

1 Do 

Karachi 

Mr C S Andi'ison 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

llerr E \ oj^'eNarm 

Do 

\d(‘n 

Belgium 



M Eobert Fhaidion 

Consul 

Bombay 

Ml G St ad III 

Do 

Calcutta 

Air J If Fvfe 

Do 

Karachi 

Ml Fi S AIuira\ 

Do 

\den 

Mr A H J)(‘ane 

Do 

Madras 

Ml M A1 at dona Id 

Do 

Rangoon 

Ml H A Scott 

Do 

Akvab 

Mr .T Tanee 

\ It (‘-Consul 

Calcutta 

AI Lh' len ( onibe (on lease) 

Po 

liombas 

All K \V M atson (In ( harjii ) 

I Do 

Do 

Bolivia 

i 


Jvumar Sluaina Ivumar Tagore 

j 

Calcutta 

Brazil 

j Consul-General 


Air Joakiin D S Nahapiet 

1 

Consul 

Call utta 

Mi T a DeSouza 

Do 

Do 

Dr Kdssard F Fndeiwood, M V , M D , 



Ph 1) , J P 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Air Alartin Cohen 

Commert lal Agent 

Do ’ 

Ah J B Halliday 

Vice-Consul 

Rangoon. 

Air J F Blown 

Commert lal Agent 

Do 

Chile. 



Senor Don A D Garees 

Consul-General 

Calcutta 

.1 G Bondien (Acting) 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay 

Air B Alenzies 

Do 

Aladras 

Senhor L Grornintrs 

Do 

Calcutta 

Air A R LeiMiman 

Do 

Chittagong 

Ah C Kauffeld 

Do 

Rangoon. 

China. 



Ah. Hsiao Yung IIsl 

Consul 

Rangoon. 

Costa Rica. 



Kumar Shvama Kumar Tagore 

Consul 

Calcutta 
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Name. 

j Appointment 

j Port. 

Cuba. 

1 

j Bombay 

Sonhor Alfredo OcWiiiovas (in chaigi) 

'Honorary Consul 

Vacant 

' Do 

i 

j Calcutta. 

Mr C J Elton 

1 

Consul-General 

^Calcutta. 

Mr A F Sells 

Consul 

Bomb y. 

Mr E S Miuray 

1 1)0 

Aden 

Mr 11 T Monzios 

1 Do 

'Madras 

Mr J F Jensen 

' 1)0 

lltangoon. 

Mr L B Stevens 

Vice-Consul 

1 Karachi 

Mr S G L Eustace 

1 Do 

Calcutta 

Mr P T Christensen 

Do 

IMoulmein. 

Ecuador 

i 

Consul 


Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagoie 

Calcutta 

France 

^Consul-General 


M Dejean de la Batie 


Calcutta 

Mr 11 T (jiueritte 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

M C Barret 

Consul 

Bombay. 

M H Martin 

Vice-Consul Chanctdicr 

Do 

M M Bics 

Consulai Agent 

A dim 

Mr. T L F B(‘aumont 

Do 

Kara cl 11 

Mr F E L Worke 

' Do 

!]M.idia!? 

Vacant 

Do 

1 Chittagong 

Vacant 

! J)o 

Bangoon. 

Kevd P J Kieffer 

1 Do 

lAkyab 

Mr J LeFaucheur 

1 Do 

Cocon ad a 

Mr J Fcinel 

Do 

Tclhcherry. 

Mr. F Bordes 

1 1)0 

Do 

Germany. 

The American Consul is in charge of German 
interests during the War 

\ 


Count Karl Von Luxburg 

Consul-General 

Calcutta 

Baron E. von liosen j 

Attached to Ine Con- 
buUte-Gcnei.il 

Do 

Mr H K Schuler 

Consul 

Do 

Herr F Ileyer . | 

Do 

Bombay 

Herr E Neuenhofer 

Do ] 

Ivar.iclii 

Herr E Vogelsang ' 

Do 

Aden 

Mr. Max Micrsch [ 

Do 

.Madras 

Mr Fritz Gosling 

Commercial Agent 1 

Calcutta 

Mr. E J. Foucar . 

Consul 

Moulmein. 

Herr Leo Ulrich 

Do 

Akyab 

Mr Carl Kauffeld 

Do 

llangoon. 

Herr Fritz Fecz 

Do 

Bassein 

Mr Adolf Bueler 

Do 

Cochin 

Herr H Bacchtold 

Do 

Do 

Greece 



3 Ir E Apostolides 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Gautemala 



Mr. H. J Sanders 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Italy. 



Cavaliere Giuseppe Saint Martin 

Consul-General . . 

Calcutta. 

Cav. L Zuiiini 

Do. 

Aden 

Cav Dr G Gorio (on leave) 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Signor Alfredo Manzato (Acting) 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. J Mcikle 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Vacant 

Honorary Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Signor A Ifredoi Manzato 

Vice-Con§ul 

Bombay. 

Mr. Gordon Fraser 

Consular Agent 

Madras 

Vacant 

Do 

Moulmain. 

Vacant 

Do . 

Akyab. 

Mr. H J Guy, B N R . 

Do 

Bassein. 
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Name 

Appointment 

Port 

Japan. 



Mr Kametaro Tijima iSliorokui 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr Y Sliibata 

Do 

Do 

Mr Yasukiclu Yatabo 

Consul 

Bombay, 

Liberia 



Dr, Benode Behan Banerjee 

Con'sul 

Calcutta. 

Mexico. 



Mr B L B Gall 

Consul 

Calcutta 

Netherlands 



Mons J iiarendrtclit 

Consul-tk ncial 

Calcutta 

IMoiis Grommois 

Con-'Ul 

Do 

Mojis J G Beiidif!! 

Do 

Bombay 

iMi W Giimm 

Do 

Do 

INli T L F Beaumont 

Do 

Karachi. 

C E L Kappclhort, .Ti 

Do 

Aden 

Ml It A bcott 

Do 

Vkyab 

INIr \V Massink 

Do 

Bangoon 

IMr .T V (’lu^-ha 

Do 

Madras 

Moils L Grommcis 

\ 1C( -(^Oll'iul 

Calcutta 

Norway 



Mr If J Sandeis 

Consul-General 

Calcutta 

Ml E E Hardcastlc (on kavO 

Consul 

Bombay 

]Mi John Wallace (AeliiiK) 


jMj W Meek 

Do. 

Aden 

Sii Jl. S Eiaser, Kt 

Do 

Madras 

Ml. J F Simpson 

Do 

Do 

Ml n A Kcos 

Do 

Bangoon 

jNfr G J Smidt 

V’ice-('on^ul 

Calcutta 

jAlr H G Kithcrdon 

Do 

Chittagong 

Mr S Lucas . 1 

Do 

Do 

]\li A Gai diner 

Do 

Coconada 

Mr ]) Miller 

Do 

Tuticonn. 

Mr E G Mo\laii 

Do 

Akyab 

Mr J Andei^on 

Do 

Bassein 

Mr J McGraektn 1 

Do 

Do 

Ml, J J Shaw 

Do 

IMoulmem. 

Mr. E F. B VV>att 

Do 

Karachi 

Persia. 



Mirza Sir Davood Khan Meftahos-Saltaneh, 

Con--ul'Gencia 

Calcutta 

K C M G 



Mir/a All Akbar Khan, B A., Barnster-at-Law 

Consul 

Bombay 

Khan Bahadur llaji Mirza Shujaut All Beg 

Do 

(’alcutta 

Ilailji Mirza Mehdi 

Do 

Madras 

Kumar Shj’^ama Kumar 'J’agore 

Vier-Consul-(Jt'neial 

Calcutta. 

Vacant 

^ u e-Coiibul 

Karachi 

Aga JMahmood 

Do 

Bangoon 

Vacant 

Do 

Moulmcm 

Peru 



Mr W Smidt . 

Consul 

Bangoon 

Mr J B. Strain 

Do 

Calcutta 

Portugal 


Bombay. 

Senlior A. Cassanova 

Consul-General 

Vacant 

Consul 

Do 

Mr Ilormusji Cowasji Dinshav 

Do 

Avlen 

Mr B D Dinshaw 

Do 

Do 

Dr 1C M deSouza 

Do. 

Bangoon. 

Senhoi F. daCunha Pinto 

Vice-Consul 

Bombav- 

Mr W D Young 

Do 

Karachi. 

Mr J Short 

Do 

Madras 

Mons C Jambon 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Mons. A Goguet Chapuis 

Do 

Do 
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Foreign Consular Officers 


Kame 

Appointment. 

P jrt 

Russia. 



Mona C Nabokoff 

Consul-General 

Calcutta 

Mods M Ries 

Vice-Consul 

Aden 

Mons Vsevolod Ampenow 

Do 

Cak iitta 

Mr S J Bodabnc 

Do . . . 

Do 

Siam. 



Vacant 

Consul 

Calcutta 

Mr B J B Stephens 

Do 

Rangoon 

Mr A H. Russell 

Do 

Moulmein. 

Mr C Van-dcr-Guclit 

Do 

Do 

Spain 



JMauuel de Caabeyro 

Consul 

Bombay 

Vacant 

Do 

Calcutta 

Mons L Grezoux 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Ml L Lesdos 

Do 

J)o 

Alons M Ries 

Do 

Aden 

Mr G U Coleman 

Do 

Madras 

Mr VV Archbald 

Do 

Rangoon 

Sweden. 



Mi W L Wanklyn 

Consul-General 

Calcutta 

Mr Andrew Yule 

Do 

Do 

Mr E R Logan 

Consul 

Madras 

Mr L. ^ olkart 

Do 

Bombay 

Mr J Muller 

Do 

Do 

Mr A E Adams 

Do 

Aden 

Mr E T Hicks 

Do 

1 Rangoon 

Mr T H Wheeler 

Vice-Consul , 

Calcu^-ta 

V acant 

Do 

1 Moulmein, 

Turkey. 

The American Consul is in thargi' of 'I’urkish 
interests during the wai 



H Basri Bey (Acting) 

Consul-General 

Bombay 

Haji Muhammad Abdul Aziz Badshah Sahib 

(’onsul 

Madias 

Haji Muhammad Yous'^ouf iMuad Sahib 

Do. 

Rangoon 

Elfcndi 

United States of America. 


Air James A Smith 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

:Mr. John S. Hunt 

Vice and Deputy Consul- 
Gencia! 

Do 

Mr H D Baker 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. William J Grace 

Do 

Aden 

Mr James 0 Lamg 

Do 

Karachi, 

Mr Jose de Olivares 

Do 

Madras 

Mr Maxwell K Moorhead 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Mr Selby S Coleman 

Vice and Deputy Consul 

Bombay, 

Mr B L Rogers 

Do 

Tvarachv. 

Mr. H B Osborn 

Do 

Rangoon 

Mr P Naim 

Do 

Aden 

Mr A J Graven 

Consular Agent 

Chittagong 

Uruguay. 



Mons. C Jambon 

Consul 

t 

Calcutta. 
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The Army in India. 


The great sepoy army of India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the fac- 
tories of the East India Company , but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the Frencli, 
ivho appeared m India in 3665 Before this, 
detachments of soldiers were sent from Eng- 
laild to Bombay, and as early as 1625 the first 
fortified position was occupied by the East 
India Company at Armagon, near Masulipatain 
Aladras was acquired m 1640, but m 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St George consihted of only 
ten men In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiei^, four years before the French ap- 
peared m India In 1668 the garrison of 
]lombay consisted of 285 men, of whom only 
0? weie EnglLsh, the remaindei being French, 
Portuguese and natives 

While the origin of the legulai sepoy aimy 
ss Usually dated from 1748, when Stringer 
Lawience, “the father of the Indian Army,” 
enrolled an Indian force m Madras, it is m- 
teiesting to note that theie was a considerable 
military establishment m Bombay prior to 
that date In 1741 this establishment, which 
was considered as one legiraent, consisted of 
a captain, nine lieutenants, fifteen ensigns, 
a surgeon, two sergeant-majors, 82 sergeants, 
82 corporals, 26 drummers, and 319 European 
privates, together with 31 “mastcis” (pro- 
bably Eurasians) and 900 topasses — presum- 
ably Goanese These were distiibuted in 
‘-even companies, their total monthly pay being 
10,314 rupees There was m addition a kind 
of native militia, composed of 700 sepovs in- 
cluding native officers These were maintained 
at a monthly cost of 312 rupees They were 
not equipped or drc&sed in a uniform manner, 
but supplied their own weapons — swords and 
shields, bows and ariovvs, pikes, lances or 
matchlocks After the declaration of war 
with France in 1744, the forces at Bombay 
wcie considerably increased, and an artillery 
company was laiscd Already m 1740 the 
French at Pondicherry had raised a large force 
of Mustilman soldiers, armed and equipped 
in the European fasliion , and the fall of 
:Madias, which the Fieiich captuied in 1746, 
induced the English East India Company to 
begin the formation of a imlitaiy establish- 
ment of like nature In January 1748 Majoi 
Stringer Lawrence landed at Foit St David 
to command the forces of the Company The 
English foothold m India was then precarious 
I'he French under Dupleix were contemplating 
further attacks , and it became necessary for 
the English Company to form a larger military 
establishment The new commandant at once 
set about the organi*^!^!! and discipline of 
his small force The garrison was organised 
m seven companies , and the peons, or factory 
guards, were also formed into companies 
This was the beginning of the regular Indian 
Army, of which Lawrence eventually became 
Commander-m-Chief In Madras the Euro- 
pean companies developed into the 1st Madras 
Fusiliers, similar companies m Bombay and 
Bengal became the 1st Bombay and Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers The native infantry was similarly 
developed and organised by Lawrence and 
Clive, who was his contemporary, and military 
adventurers — both Musalman and Hindu — 


readily took service under the East India 
Company By degrees Royal Regiments were 
sent to India, the first bemg the 39th Foot, 
which ai rived in 1754 

Struggle with the French. 

From this time for a century or more the 
Army of India was engaged m constant 
wai After a prolonged struggle with the 
Fiench, whom Dupleix had by 1750 raised 
to the position of the leading power in India, 
the efforts of Strmger Lawrence, Clive and 
Eyre Cootc completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey m Ben- 
gal and on the field of Wandewash in 
Southern India. In 1761 the final overthrow 
of the French was completed, and the terri- 
tories of that enterprising people were reduced 
to a few settlements on the coast, the principal 
of which, Pondicherry, was captured m 1793 
But while the Army of India had accomplished 
this much, they had now to contend with the 
great native powers, both Hmdu and Mahome- 
dan A number of independent states had 
arisen on the declme of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by the satraps of the Emperor of 
Delhi and others by the Afahratta princes who 
had succeeded to and extended the conquests 
of Sivaji , while m Mysore Hyder Ah, a Mussal- 
man adventurer, had established himself in 
the place of the Hmdu Raja A great and 
prolonged struggle took place with the ruler 
of Mysore, m which the forces of the Crown 
and the Company’s Army bore a distinguished 
part This struggle extended over nearly twenty 
years, and terminated only with the death of 
Hyder’s son and successor Tipu when his capital 
of Sermgapatam was taken by assault m 1799 
Presidency Armies. 

The extension of British territory had 
necessitated a corrcspording augmentation m 
the strength ot the armies of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay, which w'erc entirely separate 
oiganisations, as rendered requisite by the 
great dl^tances and independent territories by 
which they were separated But Bengal and 
Bombay troops had taken part in the wars 
in Southern India, although the brunt of the 
fighting liad fallen on the Madras Army 
These armies had grown both m strength and 
efficiency In 1787 the Governor-General, 
Lord Cornwallis, wrote to the Duke of 
York — “ A brigade of our sepoys would make 
anybody emperor of Hindustan The appear- 
ance of the native troops gave me the 
gieatest satisfaction , some of the battalions 
were perfectly well-tramed, and there was 
a spirit of emulation among the officers, 
and an attention m the men, which leaves 
roe but little room to doubt that they will soon 
be brought to a great pitch of disciplme ” 
Reorganisatio.! of 1796. 

In 1796, when the native armies were re- 
organised, the European troops were about 
13,000 strong , the native troops numbered some 
57,000, the infantry being generally formed into 
regiments of two batallions each In Bengal 
native infantry regiments were formed by linking 
existing battalions. The establishment of each 
two-battalion regiment was 1 colonel comman- 
dant, 2 lieutenant-colonels, 2 majors, 8 captains. 
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22 heutoriantb, 10 ensigns, 2 Euiopean non- 
coramisbioned ollicers, 40 native officers, 200 
native non-coinmissioned ofticcrs, 40 (liiimmers 
and filers, 1,600 sepoys Each battalion had 
two grenadier and ciglit battalion companies 
Promotion and furlough rules for the officers 
were pt omulgated and interior economy was 
unproved At the same tunc the Madras and 
Bombay armies weic leorganised The Madias 
cavalry w^as formed into four regiments, having 
twelve British officers each, the artillery into 
two battalions of five companies each and 
fifteen companies of lascars The native in- 
fantry was organised in c'leven two-batlalion 
regimentb, rather stiongei than those ot the 
Bengal establishment There wer<‘ also two 
battalions of Eiiroiiean intantiy The Bombay 
Army was oigamsisl on sirnilai lines, with an 
establishment ot siv two-battalion regiments 
and a Marino Battalion , siv companies of 
European artillery were foriin'd in 1708 
Policy of Wellesley. 

Besides the vvais that have been rcfcircd 
to, the East India Company had bcmi j 
engaged m minor operations, tiarticuLiilj j 
against the growing power of the Mahiattas, 
which racuaced th(‘ stability of the British 
m India In 1708 the Maiquis VVi'lleslev ' 
arrived as (jOveiuor-General liiinly imbiud, 
with the necessity of reducing the powci > 
and influence of the French, which had 
again arisen through the militaiy advcnturcis 
who had established themselves in the shvkc 
of vaiious native powers There was a Ficnch 
party at Sciingapatarn, and the ruloi of Mysoic I 
was m correspondence with Xapoleon Bona- ' 
parte m Egypt At Hydeiabad the Fiench 
adventurer llaymond dominated the State 
army, having under his command a disciplined 
torce of 14,000 men who c, lined the colouis 
of the French llepublic and wore the Cap ot 
liiberty engraved upon their buttons In 
the Mahratta States, and especially in Sindia’s 
service, adventurers of the same cntei prising 
nation had dLsciplined laige forces ot intantiy 
and artillery , and the blind Mughal Em- 
peror at Delhi was held m the power of LTrron, 
Smdia’s French General One of the first 

acts of the new Governor-General was to dis- 
arm the French party at Hyderabad, a measure 
carried out by raptain (afterwards Sir John) 
Malcolm. The French olficers m the Nizam’s 
service were deported to their own country, 
and a treaty of alliance was concluded under 
the terms of which a Contuigent of Hyderabad 
Troops was supplied for scivico in the campaign 
of Beringapatam Tioops of all three pnsi- 
dcncies took part m the campaign which t(*rmi- 
nated with the capture of Beringaiiatam and 
the death of TTpu on the 4th May 1799 It 
was m this lainpaign that Colonel Aithurj 
Wellesley, aftcrwaids Duke of Wellington, 
came into prominent notice It was now 
necessary to direct t^^tcrition to affaiis in the 
Mahratta States, which were cncroachmg on 
the territories of our ally the Nizam, and had 
a dangerous ascendaney throughout India An 
opportunity occurred m supporting the Feshwa, 
who had been expelled from Poona by Holkar. 
The Mahrattas. 

The Mahrattas, originally mere predatory 
hordes, had become an organised nation 
under the rule of Sivaji. After his death 


the Government which he had inaugurate! 
passed fiom tlie feeble hands of his succes- 
sors, the llajas of Satara, into those ot 
the astute Biahmin Ministers, the Peshwas, 
wlio had their seat at Poona Otlier Mah- 
ratta pi mccs, descended from ofliceis of State — 
Siudia, ilolkai, tlic Gaik war and the Ilaja 
ot lleiar — held sway over a great part of India, 
and wcie attempting to extend then domi- 
nions and consolidate their mfluencc fiom the 
Ganges to the Godave^ry The Mahrattas, 
famous as hregular piedatory hordes m times 
gone by, liad never been lemaikablc for cou- 
rage, tlie place of which was supplied by their 
natuial astutenes-» and capacity toi organisa- 
tion The genius of the nation lay moie in 
the direction of diplomacy and intrigue, and 
a false glamour appeals to suiround their 
name as vvaiiiois, to which histoiy has lent 
an uiidi-^civeti piestigo Their success must m 
part be prosciibed to tluir intcllcftual acumen 
and subtlety, and m pait to the effete con- 
dition of those with whom they had to con- 
tend The edifice of then n.itionality v\as 
built on the aslies of the declin.ng Mughal 
Einpiie But even since the days when then 
military icnovvn had n'stul on some solid 
touudation tiuy had rapidly dei lined, and the 
nhaidom of th(*ir fame w.is dissipated the mo- 
ment they eamc into collision with European 
armns I’hi ir aitillcry and inUntiy, com- 
posed of Jats, Rajputs, Aiabs and other mei- 
ccnaiics, icmght wiln dcspeiatc valour, but 
tin* fai-famcd Maluatta hoise clisappiMrcd 
Mom the field at the beginning of evoiy aeiion 
Geiieial Lake m tlie noith ot India detcated 
tlie torces of Sindia m a succession of battles 
at Ahgaih, at Agra, at Dcllu ancl Lasw*ari , 
while m tlie soulh General Aithiii Welfiisley 
captuiod Aliincdnag.ir and Gavvil^arh, and 
gained complete victories over the comhmod 
forces of Smdia and the Raja of Beiar at As- 
saye ancl Aigaum In these campaigns a 
considc*iablo Biilish foice and a large portion 
of tlie Bengal and Madias armies weic em- 
ployed, they acciuitlcd themselves with their 
ciistomaiy valour, and gained some of the 
most notable victories ic corded in English 
histoiy During tlie progress of these wars 
tile Army of India was considi'rably augmented, 
and we Unci that on reduction to peace estab- 
lishment in 1805 there wcio some 25,000 
Biitibh and 130,000 native troops m India. 

Mutiny at Vellore. 

The Indian Army has been fiom time 
to tune subjc'ct to incidents of mutiny which 
weic* prccuisors of the gieat cataclysm of 
1857 III the foil of Velloic n 1806 were 
confined the sons of 4'ipu Sultan, these 
descendants of the most fanatical enemy of 
the English m India being permitted to 
maintain a largo body ot adherents and an 
almost regal state. Naturally they intrigued 
The native soldiers of the Company had grie- 
vances The military authorities had issued 
a new pattern of turban, which owing to its 
resemblance to the head-dress worn by half- 
caste cimnimers, gave rise to a rumour that 
their conversion to Christianity was intendecL 
Other inconsiderate orders, prejudicial to the 
religion and sentiments of both Hmdus and 
Mahomedans, caused the smouldering dis- 
content already existing to break out into opeo 
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mutiny. Then’ were many signs and por- 
tents typical also of the greater rebellion. The 
ofllcers had become estranged from their men 
and lived too much apait from them. The 
native troops suddenly broke out and killed 
the majority of the Euiopoan odicers and 
soldieis, their wives and children, quartered 
in the fort, while the stuped liag of the Sultan 
of Mysoie was raised on the ramparts lint 
if the parallel so far is close, the method of 
dealing with the outbreak of 1800 dilfeicd 
wididv from the weakness displayed at Meeiut 
in 1857 Thcic was happily at the neighbour- 
ing station of A root a soldier of cneigy, de- 
cision, and courage both moral and iihysical 
Colonel (lillcspie with the 19th Light Dragoons 
and galloper guns came down upon the muti- 
neers like a huiritane, blew in the gates of 
the fort, destioyi'd most of the sepoys, and in 
the course of a few hours siippicssed the re- 
bellion Tdiis retiihution struck terror into 
the heaits of other would-be miitinecis aiul 
disaltection, which wcas rite thioughoiit the 
Madras Army, did not eKewhero And actne 
expre-.sioii 

Overseas Expedition 

Almost as dangeious was the mutinous 
discontent excited among the Jhitidi otficers 
by the ill-advised measiiic^ of Hu Geoige 
Barlow, unfortunately ading temporaiily as 
Oovpinor-Gcneial in 1<S09, which was with 
difficulty tact of wiser and 

more considerate men It was not only 
within the i onlines of India that tlic Army 
distinguished itsdf duiing the pc'iiod iiudci 
review lOxpeditions were made beyond seas 
Bourbon was taken from the French , CVylon, 
Malacca, and the Spice Islands wcic wic^sted 
from the Dutch, and Java was conqueicd 
m 1811 by a force laigcly coinposiHl of 
Bengal troops which had volunt(*(‘rcHl for 
this service In 1811 took place the Kepal 
War, in which the biave Gillespie who had 
so distinguished hirnsolf at Vellore and in Ja\a, 
was killed wlien leading the assault on a foit 
near Dehra Dun This war is cliiclly ot in- 
terest from its having intioduced us to the 
Gurkhas, inhabitants of Nepal, who foim so 
large and efficient a portion of oui Indian Army 
Second Mahratta War. 

In 1817 hostilities again broke out with 
the Mahiattas Tlio piimary cause of the 
war were the Pmdans, a military system of 
bandits of all native races and creeds who, 
formed mostly from the militaiy adventurers 
who had been employed by native poten- 
tates, had established themselves m strong- 
holds on the banks of the Naibada river, 
from whence they issued to plunder the 
country from the end to end These people 
had become so formidable that a large army 
had to bo assembled for theii destruction, foi 
they viewed with dismay and opposed with 
force the establishment of effective power in 
the land where they had so long carried on 
with impunity their lawless modes of life To 
cope With this growing evil, armies were to 
close in from every direction on the fastnesses 
of the Pmdans. At the same time a watch 
had to be kept on the Mahratta States, whose 
rulers, encouraged by the feeble policy that 
had followed when the strong hand of the 
Marquis Wellesley was removed, were pre- 


pared to take up aims once more. Practi- 
cally the whole of the Army took the field, and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
expel icnces of 1817 differed m no wise from 
those of 1803, except that resistance was less 
stubborn as the brigades of the European 
military adventurers no longer existed in the 
Mahratta armies The Chiefs of Poona, Nag- 
pore, Indore and Gwalior rose in succession 
At the battle of Kiikcc, where the tramp of 
the myriad Mahiatta horse shook the very 
earth, they were beaten oJf by one-tenth of 
their numbers aftci a feeble attempt to charge a 
native regiment At Koregaum where the de- 
tachment under Captain Staunton offered so gal- 
ant a resistance to the attacks of a vastly 
superior force, tlio Aiabs alone fought on the 
side of I he Mahiattas, 20,000 ot whom stood 
idle on the plain At Sitabaldi a few legi- 
ments ot Aladras native intantry beat off the 
attacks of the airny of the llaja of Nagpore, 
and victory was a‘^slll(■d by tlie chaigo of a 
troop of Lengal cavalry At the battle of 
IMahidpur the hosts of Holkai melted like snow 
fiom the face of the dcscit before the deter- 
mined onslaught ot a small army of Biitish 
and native tioops This was the last war 111 
Southern India The tide of wai rolled to the 
noith, never to let urn In the Punjab, to the 
borders of which oui frontier was now extended, 
the Aimy wa^ to meet in the great military 
communiiy ot the bikhs, a braver and more 
viiilc foe. 

Reorganisation in 1824 

In 1824 theie was another outbreak of 
mutmv, this time at Barrackporc m a regiment 
that was unwusely dealt with when about 
I to proceed to the Burmese War In that 
v('ai the armies were reorganised, the double- 
battalion rc'gimcnts being separated, and 
the battalions numbered according to the 
dates when tliey were raised The Bengal 
\r'uy was organi^-ed in three brigades of 

hoise artillery, five battalions of foot artil- 
leiy, two regiments of European and b8 

ot native mfantiv, 5 rcgiincnts of irregular and 
8 of legular cavaliy 'Ihe Madras and Bombay 
armies were constituted on similar lines, thougli 
of le'-.sf^r strength There were also various 
local forces, sucli as the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent, paid for by the JNuam, consisting of 

horse, foot and artillery The irregular cavalry 
were all silladars, that is the troopers furnished 
their own hoi sc and equipment, as do the 

gi cater part of the native cavalry of to-day. 
I'he irregular and local corps had each only 
tw'o 01 three European Officeis 

First Afghan War. 

In 1839 the occupation of Afghanistan was 
undertaken, Kabul was occupied, and a large 
Array stationed m this country beyond the 
Indus. There followed the disasters of Kabul, 
the murder of British envoys, and the retreat 
m which a whole army perr bed This disaster 
was in some measure retneveil by subsequent 
operations , but it had far-reaching effects on 
the morale of the Army and oil British prestige 
The Sikhs. 

The people of the Punjab had witnessed 
fiom afar the disaster of the retreat from 
Kabul. It is true that they had seen 
also the advance of the victorious army, and 
the triumph of its return which was celebrated 
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witli barbaric pageantry at Pe&hawar , but 
the British army had lost the prestige of m- 
vincibility ^\hich it had gamed during a liundred 
years of \ictory throughout peninsular India 
It 13 comenient here to give some account of 
the Sikhs in ^vhom our aimy met a more foi- 
midable enemy than they had hitherto en- 
countered, who have since supplied many of 
the best soldieis m its ranks, and who less than 
nine years later ser\cd with valour and fide- 
lity beneath oui colours in the great struggle 
of the sepoy war In the early x>art of the 
"ixteenth century Baba Nanak, a peasant of 
a village neai Lahore, founded the religious 
sect v\hich was to plav sucli an important pait 
in the history of India Ihe religion he picacli- 
I'd was puiG monotheism and in no way mili- 
tant in its original form The new faith, 
founded on the Unity of ttod and the religious 
equality of man, gradually made great head- 
way, the philanthropy and tolerance of its j 
tenets appealing to the hcaits of men The | 
Gurus who succeeded Nanak weie active in! 
their teaching , they founded and built the [ 
Golden 'temple at Amiitsai , and the s^ct 
began to assume a politic al significance This | 
brought them into conflict with the Mughal j 
Govoinmont, and Sikhism w'as subjected to 
that persecution which was alone neeessaiy 
to tiansform it into a militant politieal fiir^e 
Har GoMtid, the Sixth Guru, became a mili- 
tary as w'ell as a spiritual leader, and on liis 
death in 1(U5 left the Sikhs a strong and mili- 
tant power 

Aftei two hundred veais the Sikh faith 
became established as a guiding principle to 
work its way in the world Nanak disengaged 
his little society of worshippeis from Hindu 
idolatory and Mahoincdan taitii , A mar Das 
preserved the comraunitv from ilechning into 
a sect of ascetics, Arjan gave his increasing 
followers a written rule of ooiidm t and a ci\il 
organisation , Har Govind addcc« the use of 
arms and a military system, Govind Singh 
bestow'cd upon them a distinct political exis- 
tence, and inspired them wuth the desire of 
being socially free and naturally independent 
Sikhism arose where fallen and corrupt Brah- 
minical doctrines were most strongly acted 
on by the vital and spreading Alahomedan 
belief As in the ease of otbei setts whose 
Mcissitudc^ are recorded m the history of the 
world, religious persecution gave to Sikhism 
that vivifying influence which was the neces- 
sary stimulus to permanence and piogress 
With varying foitunes the power of the Sikhs 
was consolidated, and by 1785 they were pre- 
dominant from the frontiers of Oudh to the 
Indus Their prestige is illustrated in the 
story of the tiaveller Foster, who describes 
the alarm caused to a petty Chief and his 
people by the appearance of two Sikh horse- 
men under the walls of their fort The great 
Chief Ranjit Singh, the “ lion of the Punjab,” 
established his ascendancy throughout that 
province, and with the aid of European mili- 
tary adventurers such as Ventura and Allard 
organised a powerful regular army llanjit 
Singh had the wisdom to keep on friendly 
terras with the English, but his death was the 
signal for mtemal dissensions which in course 
of time rendered the Army the principal power 
in the state, and brought them into conflict 
with their English neighbours. 


Sikh Wars 

A large portion of the Bengal Array 
undei Sii Hugh Gough took part in the 
first Hikh War in 1845-1), in the opening battle 
of which, at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, the native 
troops did not greatly distinguish themselves, 
although they retrieved their reputation m 
subscipieiit actions when the Sikhs were de- 
feated at Aliwal and Sobraon But the Ben- 
gal Army had for some time been undergoing 
that deteiioration of disc pline which culmi- 
nated a dozen years latei in the mutiny They 
wcic no longer the soldiers of bake and Has- 
tings , the heroes of Laswaii, of Scringapatam, 

I and of expeditions overseas In the snows 
and dcsetts of Afghanistan and amid the bloody 
scenes of the Ivhurd Kabul Pass and Jagdalak 
they had lost much of their ardour and pres- 
tige, while tliey had witnessed the defeat and 
slaughter of their hitheito invincible English 
comiadi's They fought well on occasion, 
stimulated bv the piesence and example of 
Engli'.h regiments , but tlu'ir tiaining and 
disapline left much to be desired Tlie second 
Sikh Wai followed a few years later, when, 
after the indecisive battle of Chillianvvala, 
the Sikhs weic finally vanquished at Gujarat 
The otinr (arniiaigns belonging to this period 
were the eoiniuist of Sind bv Sir Chailes Napier 
and the Second Buiniesc War On the eve 
of the Mutiny theic were in the Bengal Army 
21,000 BIltl^Ji and 137,000 native troops, in 
the Madias Army 8,000 Biitish and 49,000 
native tioops, and in Boinbav 9,000 British 
and 45,000 native tioops Tlie conquest of 
the Punjab extended our fiontier to the country 
inliabited by those turbulent tribes which 
have given so much trouble by their raids and 
forays, while they have supplied many soldieis 
to our army To keep order on this north- 
western limit of the Ernpijc the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engagi d in small expeditions which, while 
they generally involved but little bloodshed, 
kept the Force fully employed for many years 
and involved much ardous work in the pur- 
suit of an elusive enemy 

The Indian Mutiny. 

The history of the Indian Army in general 
and of the Bengal Army m particular is 
so closely bound up with the great Mutiny 
of 1857 that it is necessary to enter 
into some account of the causes which 
brought about that catastrophe, and to sketch 
in outline its thief events. In 1856 Lord 
Dalhousie resigned the Vieeroyalty of India 
after a term of office marked by strenuous 
activity and by an extensive policy of annexa- 
tion From Oudh a dissolute and incompe- 
tent king was removed and his territories were 
annexed to the British dominions, an act 
which could not but have a disturbing effect 
in a country where the natural and hereditary 
rulers of the people were regarded with the 
greatest veneration The territory of Jhansi 
was also annexed, the Government refusing 
to allow the Bam to adopt an heir to succeed 
her ilcceased husband ; and the Nana of Bi- 
thur, adopted son of the last Peshwa Baji 
Rao, was refused a continuance of his adop- 
tive father’s pension These two latter, the 
Rani of Jhansi and Nana Sahib, became the 
bitterest and most cruel of our enemies. The 
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annexation of Oudh was a bevore shock to tlie 
feusceptibilities of the feudal nobles of that 
province, from which, it must be remembered 
a large portion of the Bengal Army was re- 
cruited There were thus political causes of 
disaffection in India apart fiom the constant 
presence of racial difference, fostered by poli- 
tical agitators and a seditious press There 
were Princes and States ripe foi rebellion ; 
while on the throne of the Mughals at Delhi 
there sat the shadow of a monarch whom tra- 
dition and the greatness of a name caused to 
b(* ^enerated by Mussalmans throughout 
India And in the Bengal Army political 
agitators found a fertile soil for planting the 
seed of corruption 

The infantry of that army had 111 its ranks 
a great majority of Oudli sepo\s, while men 
of the same race formed the bulk of forces 
‘iuch as the Gwalior Contingent, maintained 
by Native States under the terms of treaties 
with the Briti'^h Go\eiiiment A small per- 
centage of Mahomedana of Hindustan w'as 
also to be found m the Bengal Nativi' Infantry, 
while they supplied the greater part of the 
Cavalry of that Presidency It will thus be 
unjierstood that 111 both armies there was a 
dangerous preponderance of one class, facili- 
tating and extending combination on the 
part of the disaffected It was different with 
the armies of the other Piesidencies, which 
were entirely separate from the Bengal Army, 
and under their own Comrnandcrs-in-Chief, 
and where men of ewery caste and creed were 
mingled in the ranks, a system which obMated 
the likelihood of combination among men ever 
prone to be suspicious of one another There 
were in the Madras Army family ties to keep 
the men true to their salt In that Piesidencv 
the sepoy had m almost e\erv instance a large 
number of relatives living witli him Tie w'as 
not likely to abandon these relations to their 
fate, and mutiny against the Go\ernment 
he served The Presidential system, in fact, 
offered an effective safe-guard in the “ water- 
tight compartments” that pre\ented those 
armies from intermingling There was not 
only no sympathy but some antagonism be- 
tween the different armies , and on one occa- 
sion when regiments of the northern and south- 
ern Presidencies were serMiig together, an 
order had to be issued that the Madras sepoys 
were not to irritate their brethren by calling 
them “ Bengalis ” which was regarded as an 
opprobrious term, applicable properly to a 
despised and unwarlilee race which has never 
furnished any soldiers While the suscep- 
tibilities of the Oudh sepoy had been hurt by 
the annexation of his country, the Muhamma- 
dans still held m veneration the puppet who 
occupied the throne of the great Mughals and 
cherished the recollection of former glory and 
power They had in addition the influence 
of a fanatical religion to incite them to a holy 
war against the Christians Their combina- 
tion with the Hindus is, however, somewhat 
remarkable, and the causes which brought 
these antagonistic peoples into alliance must 
be sought for elsewhere than in politicsT in- 
fluences That there were leaders such as 
the Nana, the Rani of Jhansi and the Maulvi 
of Fyzabad who made use of the native army 
for purposes of rebellion has already been indi- 
cated But the army would not mutiny merely 


dt the instigdLioii of a few political intriguers 
and agitators The seeds of disaffection had 
long been growing m the Bengal Army The 
disasters of the Afghan War had taught the 
sepoy that Ins European comrade was not 
invincible The proportion of Native to BritLsh 
soldiers m India w'as far too great The Indian 
Empire in those davs rested too largely 
on mercenary forceti There w ere m the coun- 
try only some 38,000 British soldieis, while 
the native troops numbered 200,000 men, 
exclusive of the numerous levies of indepen- 
dent or fecmi-mdepcndcnt princes A great 
establishment of natue artillery had grown 
up While the Bengal sepoy had deteriorat- 
ed in morale, he had cause for discontent 
He had been alternatively pampered and 
abused The grant of extra allowances 
on all occasions for fteld service had in the 
first place excited bis cupidity , their with- 
drawal had aroused his discontent He feared 
that atti'nipts were being made to destroy 
his caste and subvert his religion, the points 
on which he w.ts most sensitive There was 
too much centralisation of power in the hancD 
of the militaiy authorities at Armv Head- 
quarters The proselytising spirit v\as abroad, 
and .some amiable but fanatical officers preach- 
ed their religion about the country The cru- 
cial question of the greased cartridges brought 
matters to a head With a great deal of reason 
the sepoys complained of the new cartridge 
the paper of winch was greased with animal 
fat said to be that of swine and oxen, the 
former abhorrent to Miisalmans, the latter 
sacrilegious to Hindus The mysterious un- 
leavened cakes w'erc circulated, and while 
their significance was realised by some, it was 
Ignored by those in authority 

Course of the Rising. 

The introduction of the new cartridge for 
the Enfield Rifle in January 1857 caused vvide- 
sprc<Ml alarm among the native ranks of the 
aimy At Berhampore the 19th Bengal In- 
fantry mutinied, and v\as marched to Bar- 
rackpore, and there disbanded on the 31st 
March On the 29th March, sepoy Mangal 
Pando, of the 31th Bengal Infantry at Bar- 
rackpoio, attacked and wounded the Adjutant 
and European sergeant-major of his regiment 
At Meerut on the 24th April eighty-fivc men 
of the 8rd Bengal Cavalry refused to take the 
new cartridge They were tried and sen- 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment, their sen- 
tence being announced and fetters rivetted 
on at parade on the 9th May Tins degrading 
aggiavation of punishment was the spark that 
fired the mutiny Next evening the troops 
in INTeerut rose, and, aided bv the bazaar rabble, 
killed every European they met, released their 
comrades from the gaol, and went off to Delhi 
It is unfortunate that there was at Meerut no 
senior officer capable of dealing with the crisis 
There were in garrison twv batteries of field 
artillery, as w'oll as one of the finest cavalrv 
regiments in the British Army, the Carabi- 
neers, and a battalion of Rifles But fatal 
inaction paralysed the Europeans, and the 
mutinous soldiery marched unmolested to 
Delhi. Hero the' troops soon followed suit, 
murdered some of their officers, while nther« 
escaped, and a number of Europeans of all 
ages and both sexes w'as massacred in the 
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place and in the streets An srmy was at 
once organised for the recovery of Delhi, while 
forces were collected in the Punjab, which 
remained loyal under the strong hand of John 
Lawrence The JBntish columns having de- 
feated the rebels who opposed them at Badli- 
ki-Sarai, arrived before Delhi on the 8th June, 
and began the long seige which terminated 
with the capture of the city in the middle of 
September, when the heroic Nicholson fell 
in the hour of victory Meanwhile the mutiny 
had sxircad to other corps of the Bengal Aimy 
The native troops at Cawnporc rose on the 
4th June, massacred the Europeans of the 
Garrison who surrendered on the 27th, while 
the women and childicn were butchered on the 
15th July, the day before Havelock’s relieving 
column defeated the Nana and entered Cawn- 
pore There was mutiny at many other places 
dining this period not only at stations noith 
of the Jumna, but in Central India, and in 
Kajputana, where the disatlected troops of 
the Gwalior Contmgent were stationed at 
Gwalior, Neemuch, Nasirabad and othei can- 
tonments At Jhansi a general massacre 
took place, when the Europeans unwiselv 
surrendered to their pitiless foe Throughout 
Bundelkhand and the Central Provinces the 
wilder spirits of the country ro^e and banded 
with the mutineers With few exceptions 
the Bombay Army remained lo^al, as did the 
Madras Army and the Hydeiabad Contingent, 
although there were some isolated out-breaks 
at Hyderabad and at Shorapur But gencialh 
Fpeaking the rebellion did not spread south 
of the Tapti River On the 30th September 
the troops at Lucknow rose, and there began 
the long and glorious defence of the Kccidency 
by the beleaguered garri'^on under Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Lucknow was ^elle^ed by Have- 
lock and Outram on the 27th September, but 
the rebel hold on the defenders was not relin- 
quished until Sir Cohn Campbell adsanced and 
drove off the mutineers with tciriblc slaughter 
two months later Having relieved Lucknow, 
Sir Cohn Campbell marched to Cawnpore, 
where General Windham had been diiven into 
the mtrenchments, and w^as with difficulty 
holding his own against the Gwalior Contin- 
gent under Tantia Topi On the 6th December 
1857, Cawnpore was relieved, and the rebels 
retiied on Kalpi It was not until 1858 that 
the small army under Sir Hugh Rose, the most 
skilful and enterprising leader of those times, 
marched through Central India, relieving many 
beleagured places, fighting many pitched 
battles, and avengmg the massacre of Jhansi 
in the storm and capture of that place, at the 
capture of Kalpi, and at Gwalior where the 
Ram of Jhansi was killed at the head of her 
troops, and Sindia was restored to the capital 
from which he had been expelled 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny. 

When the count|*y had been pacified, the 
Government of Inma was assumed by Queen 
Victoria, and the East India Company ceased to 
exist The Company’s European regiments were 
transferred to the crown, and a regular system 
of relief of British regiments employed in 
India was instituted, the charges being paid out 
of the Indian revenues. The Bengal Army had 
almost disappeared ; and while a new army 
was raised in that Presidency, the Madra** 


and Bombay armies wcic al o reorganised 
Native artillery was abolished, with the ex- 
ception of some mountain batteries and the 
field battciies of the Hyderabad Contmgent. 
The olFicering of tlie reorganised armies was 
earned out by the organisation of a Staff Corps 
foi each Presidency, on which the officers wcie 
all borne on a general list and supplied to regi- 
ments and to the staff On completion of the 
icorganisation m 1863, the armies had the 
following stiength — 

Bengal Aiiiiv~19 Ca\ahy and 49 Infantry 
regimental 

Madras Army — 4 Cavalry and 40 Infantry 
icgimeiits 

Bombay Armj — 7 Cavalry and 30 Infantry 
legimcnts 

Punjab Fionticr Force — 6 Cavalry and 12 
Infantiy regiments 

Hyderabad Contingent — 4 Cavalry and 6 
Infantry regiments 

Other Local Corps — 2 Cavalry and 5 Infantry 
regiments 

The total strength amounted to 140,000 
men, and thcic wire in India 65,000 British 
soldiers The regiments were officered by a 
reduced cadie eventually fixed at eight British 
ofliceis to each coips, except that the Hydera- 
bad Contingent and other local corps had an 
establisliment of four only The promotion 
of officers W'as made dependent on length of 
service, 12 years to Captain, cvcntiiallv re- 
duced to nine years, 20 years to Major, reduced 
to 18 years, and 26 -scaista lieutenant-colonel. 
The Staff Coips sysstem, which still continues 
in tact tliough not m name, has the disad- 
\antage that it entails the freqiK'nt transfer 
of officcis fiom one corps to another. 

Minor Campaigns. 

During the period succeeding the 
miitinv, until 1879, when the second 
Afghan War began, there were many 
minor campaigns, including the Ambeyla 
expedition, the China War of 1860, and the 
Abyssinian War, w'hen Napier of Magdala, 
who had fought in tbe Sikh Wais and m the 
Mutiny, commanded the expeditionary army. 
There followed the Afghan AA’^ar, m which the 
loading figure was Lord Robeits There were 
expeditions to Egypt and China, and various 
frontier camimigns, the most important of 
which was that on the North-West Frontier 
m 1897, since when that turbulent country 
has been generally quiet Tliere were also 
the prolonged operations following on the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
East Africa and Somaliland, and the expedi- 
tion to Lhasa But since the Afghan War 
the Army of India, except that portion of the 
Biitish garrison which was sent to South Africa, 
has had little severe fighting, although engaged 
in many ardous enterprises 
Reforms. 

The twenty years which began in 1885 
witnessed many reforms and augmen- 
tations of the Indian Army, due to prepara- 
tions to resist the menace of the Russian ad- 
vance towards India The composition of 
the Army was improved by the elimination 
of unwarlike men from the ranks. In pursu- 
ance of this reform many Madras regiments 
were reduced and replaced by corps composed 
of more virile races. “ Class ” troops and 
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companies were' formed instead of men of every 
caste and cree^ being mingled in the ranks 
and In some cases class regiments were raised 
But it 18 generally held that, it is better to 
form regiments of class companies and troops, 
although the class regiment has its advocates 
among those who hold that such an organi- 
sation facilitates segregation m case of trouble 
In 1887 we find the British Army m India 
numbering about 74,000 and the Indian Army 
153,000 men In 1888 Indian battalions weie 
grouped 111 threes, each with a regimental 
centre, and reserves for the native army were 
instituted, these have been gradually aug- 
mented until the establishment numbers 25,000 
In the following year Imperial Service troops, 
to be placed at the disposal of the British Gov- 
ernment in case of emergency, were raised in 
Native States These number 21,000 men 
officered by Indians and having Inspecting 
Officers furnished by British Officers of the 
Indian Army In 1801 the Staff Corps of the 
three Presidencies were amalgamated, the 
first step in the abolition of the Pic«idency 
distinctions, fuithorcd tN^o years later by the 
abolition of the appointments of Commander- 
m-Chief of the Madras and Bombay Armies 
While the fighting strength of the Army had 
been augmented and improved during all 
these years, the administrative services bad 
not been neglected The Supply and Trans- 
port services weic improved and the Ordnance 
and Military Works were reorganised, and 
measures were taken for the improvement 
of defences, mobilisation and equipment 
(^hanges were made m regimental organisa- 
tion, and the pay and allowances of the troops 
were raised from time to time 

The number of British officers has been 
augmented at intervals The establishment 
in the native infantry formerly consisted of 
a Commandant, two Wing Commanders, and 
five Wing Officers In 1900 the Double Com- 
pany system instituted, cacJi pair of com- 
panies being placed under a Double Company 
Commander, the Wing Commandeis being 
abolished The establishment of regiments 
now includes 13 or 14 British officers, squa- 
drons and companies being commanded bv 
native officers, of whom there are 16 in a regi- 
ment, Risaldars and Subadars commanding 
troops and companies, while Jemadars are 
their subalterns 

Lord Kitchener’s Work. 

The most momentous changes that have 
taken place in the Indian Army since the post- 
mutiny reorganisation were earned out under the 
r^lme of Lord Kitchener, who assumed the 
office of Commander-in- Chief at the end of 1902 
When Lord Kitchener arrived in India, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had only executive command 
of the Army, with an Adjutant-General and 
a Quartermaster-General as his Chief Staff 
Officers There was no General Staff, the 
Staff of the Army in India bemg divided bet- 
ween the oepartments of the Adjutant-General 
and Quartermaster-General The admimstia- 
tive departments ol the Army were under the 
Military Member of the Governor-General's 
Council, of which the Commander-In-Chief 
was an extraordinary member. The condi- 
tion of affairs was not satisfactory The pro- 
posals of the Commander-in-Chief regarding 


measures involving expenditure had to be 
submitted to the Financial Department through 
the Military Department, which had entire 
control also of the Supply and Transport, 
Ordnance, Military Accounts, llemount and 
Military Works Departments The conse- 
quence was frequent differences of opinion 
between the Military Department and Army 
Headquarters 

Lord Kitchener organised a General Staff» 
and established a Staff College at Quetta for 
the training of officers in the requisite duties , 
a Chief of the Staff was appointed, and the 
proper division of the work of Staff Officers 
was made, those of the General Staff being 
made responsible for the branch dealing with 
the Art of War, including the trainmg of troops, 
while routine and administrative duties were 
undertaken by officers of the Adjutant-Gene- 
lal's and Quartermastcr-Generars Departments 

On arrival in India Lord Kitchener found 
that the military system, originally consti- 
tuted on sound lines, had gradually departed 
fioin the intention of its founaers, and much 
of the power properly belonging to the Com- 
inandcT-m-Chicf had been usurped by the 
Military Department, while a succession of 
economical Finance Ministers had so cut down 
the military estimates and held the purse- 
stungs so tightly that it was impossible to 
force through any costly measure for the de- 
fence of (he country The military chaos 
which was the slow grow'th of a hundred and 
fifty years of constantly changing conditions 
required remoulding into an orderly cosmos. 
The army was m many respects, with its want 
of proper organisation for external war, its 
ponderous and antiquated administrative sys- 
tem, its faulty distribution in units scattered 
on no known strategical plan, more suited to 
the circumstances of a bygone age, when the 
country had only recently been conquered 
and troops had to be retained at remote and 
isolated stations to overawe the inhabitants. 
While the Commandcr-m-Chief w'as a strong 
and determined man with a genius for organi- 
sation, the Viceioy was also a great personality, 
holding strong convictions, and naturally a 
champion of the civil power Lord Kitchener 
wished to remove the obstruction of the Mih- 
tary Department Lord Curzon could brook 
no weakening of the power of the Civil Gov- 
ernment The question was not merely one 
of the abolition of a Department which had 
grown obsolete in its methods It was a ques- 
tion of the status of the Chief Military Author- 
ity in the country. 

Military Department abolished. 

On the recommendation of a Committee 
composed of Lord Roberts, Sir George White 
and Sir Edward Law, the Military Depart- 
ment was abolished, and the Military Supply 
Department established in its place In 1906. 
Lords Curzon and Kitchener again came Into 
conflict regardmg the personnel of the new 
Department, and the former resigned. The 
Commander-in-Chief now set about the task 
of reform He had since bis arrival in India 
been studying the situation, reviewing the state 
of our military organisation, grasping its defects 
and contemplating its needs The advance 
of Russia towards the Hindu Khush domi- 
nated the situation as it had done for the best 
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part oi cl nuiiaitd >tais Under the old chaotic 
foystem the raobilifeation scheme provided for 
the despatch of two armies, one through the 
Khyber, the other by way of Quetta to Kan- 
dahar From the North-Wo'^t alone, whence 
the conquering hordes of all the invaders whose 
march is recorded in history had pouied from 
time immemorial, was the Empire of India 
subject to menace from without 
But under the system then existent the 
measures arranged for defence pro\ ided for a ' 
force of only tour Bnisions of all arms This 
force was not only inadequate in numbers 
but in capacity for expansion Its distribu- 
tion and organisation were more suited for 
policing internal India than to contend with 
an evtenial foe The troops were distributed 
in Districts under generals whose commands 
were geographical in designation and in area 
Here were no complete Armv Corp^, Divisions, 
and Brigades ready to take the field In case 
of war the troops for the field armv were to 
be drawn from all parts of India, the various 
units being sorted out into Brigades and Divi- 
sions on arrival at the base of operations, and 
provided with a scratdi lot ot generals and 
staff officers for the occasion 

Army Re-distributed. 

It was in the reorganisation of the scattered 
and heterogeneous forces of the Indian Em- 
pire that Lord Kitchener’s great work lay 
Some stops had alieadv been taken towards 
the abolition of those Bresidenev distinctions 
which formerly divided the Indian native 
forces into three armies supplemented by a 
congeries of local forces But he found three 
armies, each confined to its own geogiaphical 
limits, bejond which its units and its personnel 
did not ordinarily proceed, or when they did, 
they earned the chains which linked them to 
their respective Presidencies The units of 
the Indian Army were renumbered, a fruitful 
cause of confusion being thus eliminated , 
Presidency and local distinctions were abo- 
lished, and a homogeneous armv, though 
composed of heterogeiieoiis races, free to bene- 
fit by the experience of service m any part of 
India, was created The experience ot 1857 
proved the measure of safety provided by the 
presidential system of three armies with nothing 
in common between them , but the new re- 
gime considered that the conditions of fl^y 
v'cars ago W'ere obsolete, and had been entirely 
changed by increased facilities and rapidity 
of communication throughout the Empire 

The whole army was formed into nine Divi- 
sions exclusive of the Burma Division, each 
with its proper complement of the three arms, 
under its General with staff complete These 
Divisions were organised for war , each one 
could take the field intact, leaMiig behind 
sufficient troops for the maintenance of internal 
order Arrangements w^ere made for the 
organisation of su^iplv and transport The 
reserve was not sufficiently large to supply 
the wastage of war , it w'as expanded, the 
infantry reserves being augmented, while the 
cavalry was included in the system Small 
and isolated stations were by degrees aban- 
doned, the Divisions, or at least the Brigades, 
being assembled with a due regard to strate- 
gical requirements and to the necessities of 
framing, though some are extended over a 


wide area of country The nine divisions 
were distributed between two armies, each 
with its Commander, their heads resting on 
the mam routes at Quetta and Peshawar, 

The Military Supply Department, with its 
Member on the Governor-General’s Council, 
w'as abolished in due course , an Army De- 
partment was created, to deal with much of 
the business carried on bj its predecessoi , 
with a Secretary in Charge. The Commander- 
in-Chief IS now the only A ilitary Member of 
Council, and it a question whetlier he has 
not a burthen greater than one man can bear 
The recommendations of Lord Robert’s Com- 
mittee have been ignored, for that Committee 
recorded the opinion that “ the concentration 
of the whole responsibility of Supply of the 
Army undei one head, if that head is to be 
the Commander-in-Chief, W'oiild be opjiosed 
to all modern principles in regard to Armies ” 
It was feared that the system now obtaining 
would lead to the dneision of too large a por- 
tion of the time of the Commander-m-Chief 
from his natural military duties , and it cer- 
tainly appears that the functions and status 
of that high officer base largely altered 
Indian regiments are numbered consecu- 
tively, the infantry from 1 to 130, the cavalrv 
from 1 to .19 They have subsidiary titles 
based upon their composition, their territorial 
origin, or the names of distinguished officers 
with whom the> were connected 

British troops arc periodically relieved from 
England and the Colonies, regiments ordi- 
narily being some fifteen jears in India, where 
they arc kept on a war-footing bv drafts sent 
from the legimental depots Native troops 
consist of every warlike class, a great vanetv 
of lacos being found in the ranks Gurkhas 
and Sikhs to a great extent, ari‘ organised in 
class leginunts There are Rajputs of both 
Oudh and the United Piovinees , Jats, Dograsd, 
Mahrattas, Pathans, Baluchis and Hazaras 
Mahrattas are enlNted in Regiments of the 
old Boinbav Army , Mahomedans from the 
south of India and trom Hindustan are found 
in the ranks of many corps, and most of the 
Fiontier tribes furnish their quotas 

The native officers generally rise from the 
ranks, but some are given direct commissions, 
although this system has not been largely 
adopted The volunteers form a valuable 
and efficient body of men, who would be most 
useful in emergency, having a good knowledge 
of the use of arms and furnishing some of the 
best shots in the country 

The Military Police is largely composed of 
warlike races, especially in Burma, which is 
mainly garrisoned by these corps, while in 
Central India the aboriginal Bhils find em- 
ployment in the ranks These, however, though 
a useful auxiliary, do not form part of the Army, 
and serve under the orders of the Civil Gov- 
ernment 

The Divisions of the Army are distributed 
as follows, their headquarters being at the 
Stations indicated 

>ibrthern Army Headquarters-Murree. 

Ist Division .. Peshawar 

2nd „ . Rawal Pindi 

3rd „ . . Lahore 

7th „ . . Meerut 

8th % . . Lucknow 
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i Biigades 

Derajat Brigade . . Dera Ismail Khan 

Bannu Brigade . Bannu 

Southern Army. Headquarters — Ootacamund 
4th Division . Quetta 

5tli „ . . Mhow 

dth ,, . Poona 

0th ,, . . Ootacamund 

Burma Divi-^ion Mandalay 


Services of the Sepoy Army. 

The history of the Army of India lias now 
been traced since its inception down to the pre- 
sent time The military history of the woild pre- 
sents no more remarkable spectacle than that of 
the great army of soldier^ of foitune which, led 
bv <a few Biitish oflicers, has earned our flag 
into every corner of tin* Eastern Hemisphere 
during the past hundred and fifty years Hol- 
dieis by birth and bi ceding the sepoys ot 
Hindustan and of the four ((iiarters ot India 
have served the Empire Irom Northern (Tima 
to Ceylon, fiom Kgyp^ to the islands ot the 
Castein seas, m TUlgium and in France In 
the conquest ot India itself, m seconding the 
valour of a haiidlul ot British soldieis, they 
have borne a conspicuous part The \(iy 
men who opposed us so courageously in wai — 
Sikhs, Curkhas, Fathans of the Nortli-W« st 
Fiontier, Jats and Hajputs — ha^e fought with 
no less valour in the ranks of our army They 
sailed to the (onqiust ot liouibon, Mauritius 
and Java With Cornwallis and Hams they 
traversed the jiasscs which l(>d them to Mysoi<‘ 
and Senngapatam Under Stringer Laurence 
CTive, E>re Cootc, Lake and Wellesley they 
helped to oust the Ficiich from Southein 
India The gieat tlieatre of war in which 
they fought was diversified by eveiy physical 
feature and r haracterised bv considerable 
vaiieties of climate Fioni Chitral to Makraii 
our soldiers have followed m the footsteps 
of Alexander the Oreat On the banks of 
the Hydaspes, on the very ground wheio 
the Macedonians defeated Fonis two 
thousand jears before, they fought the battle 
of Chillianwala against the Sikhs, who have 
themselves since In-en among the bravest 
soldiers of our aiin\ Every pass on the 
frontier traversed by the invadeis of old con- 
tains the bones of brave men who have fallen 
in our service The rude mountaineers of the 
frontier have eagerly entered the ranks of 
our army Be\ond the limits of India our 
soldiers have entered most of the capitals of 
the Bast They have cained the flag to Cabul, 
to Cairo, to Lhasa, to Peking, to Ava and to 
Mandalay Sepoys accompanied Baird, and 
eighty years later Wolseley, to the Nile. The 
dark page of the Mutiny is itself illumined by 
many gallant deeds performed in oui service by 
the native soldiers of the Empire. Lucknow 
was not defended by Europe^ins alone , among 
the bravest men on the Ridge befoie Delhi 
were men of Indian races , in the glorious 
campai^ in Central India 1858 the wings 
of Sir Hugh Rose’s Army were composed of 
native cavalry , the mutiny veterans who 
tottered Into the arena at the Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi had in their ranks many sol- 
diers of native race In 1914, when the Great 
War broke out, H E the Viceroy, speaking 
on behalf of the whole country, pledged every 
man, British and Indian, to the service of the 
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Raj, and a great force ot all arms, estimated 
to reacli 150,000, was despatched to the seat 
of wai in France and Belgium, m East Africa, 
i^gypt, Turkish Aiabistan and Shantung. 
This IS not the time to speak of the conduct 
of Indian troops on then liist appearance on 
the continent of Euiopc, hut in the earliest 
ciKOunteis tlicir courage and fortitude earned 
unstinted praise (Q V India and the War ) 
The Fighting Races. 

The fighting classes that contribute to the 
composition ot the Indi.iu Arni> aic diawn main- 
ly fiom the north ot India Of these there ate 
J5 squadrons and 214 companies of Sikhs, who 
thus turni'^h a great part of the strength of iioth 
Infantry and Cavalry The Sikhs, of whom an 
a( count has alieady been given, are distributed 
tliroughout the Punjab iMahoinedans of vari- 
ous races contribute a still larger proportion to 
both arms These are diawn both from the 
north and south of India, as well as from beyond 
the trontuT, where the tribes contribute 50 coiu- 
p lines to our Infantry , wTiiIe the Musalmaii^ 
and Pathaiis ot India lt'^elf furnish between 
them 68 squadrons of (Cavalry and 230 com- 
panies of Infantry These arc all excellent 
fighting men, haidy and warlike, who have fm- 
ni^hed soldiers to all the great powers of India 
for many hundreds of years Large numbers 
of Mahoinedans were to bo found in the ranks ot 
the Mahratta armies which opposed us during 
the early part of the 1 ist century \s Cavalry 
the Mahoinedans ar(‘ perhaps iincqualkd l)v" anv 
other race in the East, being good horsemen and 
exp<‘rt mf'ii-at-arin'^ 

Next to these in point of numbers arc the 
little Gurklias of Nepal, of whom 161 companies 
serve m the ranks of the Infantry These, with 
the exception of one company in the Guides, 
are formed 111 twenty eomiilete battalions As 
flght(*rs in the hills, the Gurkhas arc unsurpassed 
even by the Pathans of the North-West Frontier 
Their proficiency as soldiers was first proved 
in the Nepal War of 1814, when they fought 
against us and has subsequently been displayed 
On many a field in the ranks of our army The 
cheerful and steady discipline of the Gurkha has 
always rendered him a valuable soldier, while 
his proficiency ill the use of arms, including the 
national Knkn, has made him terrible in war 
While such a wonderful marcher in the hills, the 
Gurkha soon tires in the plains 

The professional military caste of India from 
tune immemorial has been the Rajput, wlio in- 
habits not only Rajputana but the United Pro- 
vinces and Oudh Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warnois of Hindustan formed the 
backbone ot the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the British flag in every campaign in 
the East Their high caste and consequent 
prejudices in no w'ay intcriere with their martial 
instincts and efficiency in war This class now 
furnishes 10 squadrons of C'valry and lOd com- 
panies of Infantry in oui Army Other cla'sses 
which are found m the ranks arc Jats, Dogras, 
Brahmins and Mahrattas The Jats are a line 
and warlike race, found in the Delhi and Rohtak 
districts and adjacent territory It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpui 
and rencllcd three attacks delivered against 
their stronghold by Lord Lake’s army in 1805. 
They now furnish us with 21 squadrons of caval- 
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ry and 60 companies of infantry. Dogras are 
good and steady soldiers, found in the hilly 
districts of Punjab The ruling Chief oif 
Kashmir is of this caste, of which arc 11 
squadrons and a 0 companies in the army Brah- 
mins are not now largely enlisted , while the 
Mahrattas, famous as predatory horse m the 
histone p^ist, now compose 54 companies of 
Infantry. They circ chiefly recruited in the 
Deccan and the Konkaii. Nor must we forget 
the ITill II a] puts of Garhwal, good and 
gillant soldiers, who supply two battalions, and 
the low caste men of Madras so efficKiit as 
Pioneers and Sappers Some 9,000 Madrasis arc 
still m the ranks 

Improvements in Conditions. 

Many impro\ements hayc been made in the 
pay of the soldier and the conditions of service 
They are tlius siimmaiised in the Repoit on 
the Moral and Mat dial Progress of India for 
the decade 1901-02 to 1011-13 The dc<a<lo 
began with an increase of the pay of British 
troops due to the adoption in India of the pro- 
posals of the Homo Government for an increase 
of 2(i a day liom the 1st April 1902 This 
involved an additional charge on Indian re- 
venues of some £225,000 a >ear In April 
1904 a further increase of from Ad to 7d. a day 
was given m the form of seivice pay 'J’he 
whole of the bcrvicc pay issued m India was 
in accordance with the do( ision of the Loid 
Chief Justice, acting as .iibitiator between 
the Imp('iial and Indiftii Goveinnuiits, boiiic 
bv tlie lattci, the extra charge being thus 
1 list'd to about 1700,000 a year From the 
ist January 1909, in aecorelance with the in- 
tditioii announced in the Proclamation of the 
King Empeior on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the transfer of Government to the Crown, a 
general increase of pay for all laiiks was granted 
to the Indian Army, and atiangemeuts were 
made for the free suitply of fuel by Govern- 
ment at a cost of £127,000 a yt'ar The in- 
crease was lls 3 a month for non-commissioiied 
ofhceis and men of the silladar cavalry and 
Rs 2 for other tioops Otfier measures that 
may be noticed wcie the raising of the kit- 
money granted on enlistment and the intro- 
duction of a boot allowance, the grant of free 
grass to silladar cavalry wlien on the march 
or at manoeuvres and of free passages by rail 
(within certain limits) for men called home 
on urgent private affairs — all introduced m 
1906 , the revision and improvement of the 
pension rules of the Native Army, and the 
abolition of the punishment of flogging in time 
of peace, except for offences for which that 
punishment is perniissible in civil life, in 1907- 
08 , and a revision of the rates of pay of 
captains and subalterns of the Indian Army, 
and of regimental salaries, involving a con- 
siderable addition to the emoluments of the 
junior grades m 1^9 Since 1910 considerable 
progress has been made with the improvement 
of the accommodation for the native troops 
It had become obvious that this improvement 
was a matter of urgency in many cases, and 
with the persistent rLse in puces and wages 
comfortable and durable buildings could no 
longer be constructed without a considerable 
increase of expenditure. In the new lines, 
a sound type of construction has been adopted, 
and the work has been entrusted to the Mili- 


tary Works Service instead o* to regimental 
agency Fmally a bonus of half a month’s 
pay, was granted to all non-commissioned 
officers, and men and reservists of both the 
British and Indian armies, and to the equiva- 
lent ranks of the Royal Indian Marine, at the 
Coronation Duibar m 1911, at a cost of about 
£166,000 On the occasion of the Coronation 
Durbar of 1902, a money grant to be spent 
at the discretion of officers commanding, was 
made to all British and iia' vo troops 

Reserves. 

The Indian Army Reserve dates from 1886 
Under existing arrangements, it consists of 
men with not less than three yeais’ colour 
service Men passing into Ihe R«,eive still 
bilong to their respective ri'gnuents, and come 
up foi two months’ training once in two years 
In 1904 vvlien the strength ot the Rescivo was 
about 24,500 men, it was decuh'd to raise it 
giadually lo 50,000 men, iciliuing the lescrve 
pay from Rs 3 to Rs 2 a month, and also to 
loim an Indian cavalry ii'servc by extending 
the svsteiu to Silladar cavaliy legiments 
Reservists obtain a pension aftei 25 years' total 
SCI vice 'There is a body of reserve officers 
whose numbers were largely increased soon 
attcr the outbreak of the wai 

The Imperial Service Troops. 

The voluiitaiy rnovenunt towards co-opera- 
tiem in tli< task of Jmpenal defence that led to 
lh(‘ toimation of the force of Impeiial Seivico 
Tioops was initiated in 1887 by an otter made 
by the Nizam of ll^deiabad, whose example 
was at once followed by a number of the leading 
Native Piinccs 9 he tioops, vvliuh are under 
regular mspcciion by British Othcers, tliough 
available lor Imjx'iial service when placed at 
the disposal of the Biitisli Government bv 
their Rulers, belong to the States and aie re- 
cruited fiom thrir subjects Their armament 
IS the same as that of tlie Native Army, and in 
training, discipline, and efficiency they have 
reached a high standaid of excellence Thev 
have done good service on the North-West 
Front lei and also m China and Somaliland 
At the beginning of the decade (1901-02 to 
1911-12) twenty-three States between them 
supplied a total ot over 16,000 men Some 
additional offeis of contingints have sinci' 
been accepted, and the total stiength on 1st 
April 1912 was 22,271, towards which twenty- 
miio States contributed The total included 
some 10,000 infantry, and 7,500 ravalry, while 
transport and camel corps contributed 2,700 and 
700 men respectively Sappers also numbered 
about 709 Gwalior contributes nearly 4,000 men, 
and Kashmir over 3,500, Patiala, Hyderabad 
and Alwar contribute over 1,000 each On the 
outbreak of the war practically the whole body 
of Imperial Service Troops were immediately 
placed at the unfettered service of the King 
Emperor Many of these offers were grate- 
fully accepted and large bodies of Imperial 
Service Troops proceeded to one or other of 
the theatres of the war (Q V, India and 
the War ) 

* Volunteers. 

The Volunteers of India may be classed under 
the head of British forces. They include foot 
and mounted Rifle regiments, light horse, and 
garrison artillery, with some electrical engineer 
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and other spe|jalised companies Their role 
18 the defence of ports, railways, cantonments, 
and civil stations, a number of rifle corps are 
recruited from railway employes, forming 
valuable bodies for the defence of their respec- 
tive railways Their numbers are as follows — ■ 
Total for 1913 . . 43,671 

„ 1912 43,059 

„ 1911 41,226 

„ 1910 40,969 

„ 1909 38,875 

„ 1908 37,215 

„ 1907 35,484 

„ 1906 33,972 


I In 1914, as the result of the stimulus given 
by the war, the strength of the Volunteer 
Force increased by over 6,000 of all ranks 

The Imperial Cadet Corps. 

The Imperial Cadet Corps was founded m 
1901 with the object of providmg military 
training for the scions of ruling and noble 
famihcs The Corps consists of about 20 young 
men of noble biith who have been educated 
at the Chiefs’ Colleges The course of instruc- 
tion lasts between two and three years, and the 
cadets are taught military exercises and military 
science Its hcadquarteis arc at Dehra Dhun 


STRENGTH OF THE ARMY. 


The sanctioned establishment of the aimy in India for 1912-13 and its actual strength on 1st 
April 1913 were as follows — 


Sanctioned Actual 



Establishment 

Strength. 

Troops under the orders of the Commandcr-in-Chicf m India 
British officers 

British warrant and non-commissioned officers and men 
Native officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
Troops not under the orders of the Commander-m-Chief 
British officers 

Indian officeis, non-commissioncd officers, and men 

5,756 

73,233 

100,091 

9 

24,466 

5,686 

73,305 

149,920 

9 

22,751 

Total, 1912-13 

263,555 

251,761 

„ 1911-12 . 

260,582 

252,741 


In 1912-13 seven battalions of Native infantry and one battery of Indian artillery were em* 
ployed in the colonies and in China One mountain battery of Royal Garrison artillery was em- 
ployed in Egypt There was an Indian contingent m Somaliland, and detachments of infantry 
and cavalry were employed in Persia 

The sanctioned establishment of the Native army reserve was 35,717 and its actual strength 
on 1st April 1913 was 33,712, as against 38,811 on 1st April 1912 

The number of Volunteers in the whole of India on Ist April was as under — 


1912 1913 

Enrolled strength 38,948 41,083 

Efficients . 38,247 33,830 

Reservists 3,113 3,178 

The net expenditure on the army (exclusive of Military Works and Special Defence Works) 
912-13 as compared with that in 1911-12 was as follows — 

1911-12. 1912-13 

£ £ 

Effective charges 15,271,932 15,231,375 

Non-effective charges 3,085,248 3,117,348 

Total 18,357,180 18,348,723 


During the year 1912 there were no adverse 
conditions to check the remarkable improve- 
ment of recent years In the British Army 
the rates of invaliding and of mortality shown 
in the table given below were the lowest 
ever recorded. Enteric, malaria, and dysen- 
tery were less prevalent, but cholera, pneu- 
monia, and venereal disease slightly more so 
Owing, however, to improved treatment, in- 
validing rates for the last named detained 
An important cause of the recent rapid improve- 
ment in health is personal hygiene, soldiers 
being instructed how to protect themselves 
against enteric fever and malaria. As regards 
enteric fever, they are taught by leaflets and 


lectures the advantages of inoculation , while 
mosquito curtains, anti-larval operations, segre- 
gation, and quinine treatment are employed 
to guard against malaria The mark^ de- 
cline in venereal diseases is attributed apart 
from improvement of reatment to the 
encouragement of healthy pastimes, to edu- 
cation and a better moral tone, and to the 
growth of temperance There was greater 
sickness and mortality during 1912 In the 
Northern than in the Southern Army There 
was a decline m invaliding from 612 to 474 ; 

I diseases of the heart, tub^ercle of the lungs, 
nervous, mental, and local injuries being the 
I chief causes The decline of admissions for 
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('ll tor jf Tiorn 3 8 to 2 (i poi mile and malax la 
frOiO 90 2 to 82 4 p( i inilo is paiticiilaily 
gratifying Tlic rate* tor all vonoroal diseases 
was 55 5 per mile, a'^ compared with 53 1 
per but the a\(iage number constantly 

sick from this cause h.is decreased I'lic chief 
causes of death were cntenc te\er and abscess 
of the li\er, the moitalitj trom these being 
0 39 and 0 32 respcctnely Of the 2G deaths 
trom cnteiic ten were inoculated 

The health of the Nati\e tioops was good, 
though the admission late has risen, probably 
owing to the inclusion ot what had pieviously 
been reckoned as negligible complaints The 
death-rate was the lowest on leeoid 3'he 
chiet cause ot sickness was as usual, malaria, 


I the admission rate for 1912 beii g 89 pei mille 
as against 105 in 1911 , the dcciease W'as dm' 
partly to a more lavourablc year, and partly 
to anti-malarial meabuies which are being 
strenuously cairied out in all cantonments 
Pyrexia, clysenti'ry, and respiratory diseases 
were other important < auses ot sickness 
Pneumonia, as usual, wms the chief cause ot 
mortality, the rate being 0 8t pei mille 
Enteiic, cholera, and malaria helped to swell 
the mortality There weie 18 deaths from 
plague during the year. The chief causes ot 
invaliding were tuberch' of tlu' lungs, aiuemia 
venereal diseasis, and di'bility Sickness wxas 
much higher in the Noithc'rn Aimv% but death- 
late was higher in the 8outhein 


EXPEXDITT^EE ON THE MILITAEY SERVICES 



Ve( oiints, 
1910-1911 

i Aciounts, 

1 1911-1912 

1 Ae counts, 

1 1912-1913 

R(Ms(d, 

1911-1911 

j 1914-1915 
j I3udg('t 


Rs 

R- 

Rs 

Rs 

1 

Rs. 

jJipriiditinc 

India— 

Effedve Sen 

1 





Administiation 

00,8 5,100 

09,21 994 

09,75,270 

70,24,000 

09,02, 8()0 

Military A( counts 

29 05,0 50 

2<),15 540 

29,15,887 

29 8 1,000 

29,50,320 

Regimental Pav < te 

i 12 10,87,512 

12,45,05,223 

12,20,93,251 

12,25,44 000 

12,49,98,4 30 

Supply and Tiau^poC 

1 3 13,02,808 

3,01,50,703 

3,3(),92,089 

3,40,58,000 

3,49,60,900 

^ < t<"iinary 

4,81,010 

4,9 1,507 

5,00,02 1 

5,04,000 

5,03,920 

Clothing 

12,(>7,022 

1 2,58,800 

15, (>8,121 

19,47,000 

19,93,870 
54,71,0 30 

Rt'inounts 

' 58,50,219 

47,13,802 

49,28,434 

40 73.{)00 

Medical S( rv ices 

, 59,31,095 

57,83,758 

50,00,320 

57, (>4,000 

00 26,400 

Medi( al Store ■> 

1 4,71,111 

5,05,779 

5,00,150 

4,89,()()() 

5,00,570 

Old nance 

1 90,19,530 

88,17,900 

98,54,097 

98.29,000 

l,0f>,75,350 

Ec( l(“«iastical 

i 4,14, 100 

4,17,979 

4,30,154 

4,29,000 

4,37,490 

Education 

I 12,71,489 

12,52,272 

12 41,097 

13, 11,000 

14,57,350 

Compensation toi 

1 48,22,502 

48,90,085 

57,50,098 

04,08,000 

03,95,000 

lood, etc 

Jdisf ellaueoiis S('iMe(>» 

1 

I 24,82,495 

89,22,432 

31,25,192 

20,27,000 

21,09,280 

2,00,000 

Hutting 

4, 19,805 

3,04,955 

0 98,810 

2,15,000 

Couveyanc'’ by load, 

8,02,827 

8,7 1,850 

15,95,814 

8,73,000 

9,00,950 

I IV Cl and sea 






Convi’yance by rail 

37,70,339 

43 35,239 

38,02,887 

44,04,000 

40,01,570 

Cantonments 

10,02,127 

1 1,03,144 

14,75,915 

24,82 000 

13,03,810 

Unadjusted Expendi- 

8,08,319 

—1,52,782 

—0,79,193 

tui e 






Total R«« 

20,41 48,420 

20,84,03,972 

20,02,37,829 

20 92,40,000 

21,25,40,000 

Non’(fj^’ciive Servtes — . 

1,05,14,053 

1,04,85,075 

1,07,43,291 

1,09,77,000 

1,10,03,000 

ToTVL IN'DI V R& . 

21,40,03,079 

21,88,89 047 

« 

21,09,81,120 

22,02,2 3,000 

22, 35,49,000 

Equiv xlent in steiling £ . 

14,310,872 

14,592 043 

14,405,408 

14,081,500 

14,903,200 
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Accounts, 

1910-1911. 

Accounts, 

1011-1912. 

Accounts, 

1912-1913. 

Revised, 

1913-1914. 

1 

1914-1915 

Budget 

England— 

Effective Services — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Payments to War 

Office for Britisli 
Forces 

Furloiish allowances, 
etc , ol British l’Or(*c« 
Consolidated Clothinz 
Allowanc I'S ot Bri- 
tish Soldiers 

Fill lough allowances, 
Indian Service 
Indian Troop Service 
Other heads 

015,055 

1 J5,ll(j 

17,191 

.372,824 

2 30,027 
1 T2,84(>j 

014,000 

135,990 

18,460 

36 3,216 

27 3,047 
61,824 

041,64 3 
141,456 

455 

355,<)76 

‘26() 421 
107,851 

912.000 

143.000 

15,200 

370.000 

297,200 

137,700 

920.000 

139.000 

16,000 

.565, (KX) 

322.000 
108,100 

Clothing Stores 
Ordnance and Aliscel- 
l.ineous Stores 
Medical Stoics 

Supply and Transpoit 
Stores 

^Military Faims Stores 
Opeiations in Persian 
Oulf (Stores) 

StOK's taken to India 
with Troops 

8 3,700 
208,084 

8<> 247 

24,755 
^ 9,890 

53,579 

58,(576 

340,180 

104,01 2 

51,005 

50,620 

‘36,825 

52 712 
50(),007 

05,080 

52 870 

4 3,848 

24,409 

100,500 

533,000 

97,400 
f 45,300 

t 11,200 

41,000 

24,‘300 

60,000 
09 5,000 

99,900 

57,500 

11,000 
50 000 

29 100 

Total i 

2,336,229 

2 4.30, ‘361 

2,580 4 30 j 

2,727,800 

2,870 ()0l) 

A on-effectire Serviced — 
Payments to War 
Office foi British 
forces 

Pensions, Indian Service 
Othei heads 

879,875 

1,432,801 

172,003 

808,3 31 
1,4 31,735 
174,473 

910,183 
1,425,242 
177,26 3 

927.000 
1,405,000 

179.000 

945,000 
1,405.000 
182 000 

roTUi i 

2 484,079 

2,,504,539 

2,521,688 

2,511,000 

2,532,000 

Tot\l Engiand t 

4,820,908 

4,94*3,903 

5,lll,ll.s 

5,238,800 

5,402,600 

Total Expfnditure £ 

19,131,780 

10,5 36,546 

19,576,526 

19,920,300 

20 305,800 

Beceipts 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

India Rs 

05,94,755 

1,04,91,423 

1, ‘3 3,60,617 

1,28,96,000 

1,26,11,000 

Equivalent in stei ling £ 
England 

£ 

039,650 

418,999 

£ 

609,428 

479,938 

£ 

800,708 

337,095 

£ 

8.-9,700 

359,100 

£ 

840,700 

351,600 

Total Receipts £ 

1,058,649 

1,179,366 

1,227,803 

1,218,800 

1,192, ffiO 

ToTAii Net Expfnditttre £ 

18,073,131 

18, *357, 180 

18,348,723 

18,701,500 

19,113,500 
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Established Strength of European and Native Armies in British India 
(exclusive of Native Artificers and Followers) for the year 1913-14 



Northern Army 

Southern Array. 

Total 

CORPS. 

Co m m 1 s - 
sioned Offi- 
cers 

Warrant & 
Non-C om- 
miSbion ed 
Officers A 
Pri\ ates 

Total. 

'"5Q 

aS 

as- 

o 

Warrant & 
iNon-Com - 
mission e d 
Officers <fe 
Privates 

Total 

3 » 

0 

^ IZ 0 

W arrant A 
Non-Com - 
mission e d 
Officers & 
Privates. 

Total 

European Araiv 










Royal Artilleiy . 

292 

7,(i8l 

7,973 

287 

7,509 

7,79b 

579 

15,190 

15,709 

Cavalry 

162 

3,594 

3,75b 

«. 

1,797 

1,878 

213 

5,391 

5,631 

Royal Engineers 

190 


190 

117 


117 

307 


307 

Infantry 

Invalid & Veteran 

781 

28,164 

28,948 

672 

24,126 

24,798 

l,456j 

52,290 

53,746 

Efatablibhmcnt 

. 









Indian Array 
General List, In- 

70 


7ol 

1 

21 

I 

• 

21 

91 


91 

fantry 

General Officeis 

10 


lOj 

o' 


b 

lb 

1 


16 

unemployed . 

6 



4 ! 


4 

10' 


10 

Total, European 

1 


1 

1 






Army . 

i,r>i4| 

89,4 59 

40,953 1 

l,188j 

33,432 

34 020 

2,702| 

72,871 

75,573 


CORPS. 

British 

Native 

British 

j Native 

British 

1 Native 


g 

0 

0 

X-C 0 
and 
Men 




ai 

0 

Sfi 

0 

Warrant 

and 

N-C 0 

a> 

0 

€ 

0 

Warrant 

and 

N-C 0 

6 ' 
e 

0 

0 

> C3 

'/i 

CJ 

0 

0 

5 0 

cc 

(H 

Ol 

56 

N -C 0 
and 
Men 

Native Army. 
Artillery 
Body-Guards 
Cavalry 

Sappers & Miners 
Infantry 

Total, Native 

Army 

57 

4 

37 3 
32 

1,108 

139 

V ' 

6,440 

280 

15,446 

1,971 

66,600 

11 

4 

211 

51 

918 

202 

3,603 

142 

8.801 

3,183 

53,392 

68 

8 

584 

8(, 

2,026 

311 

^ 

10,043 

422 

24,250 

5,154 

119,992 

1,574 

139 

90,737 

1,198 

202 

69,124 

2,772 

341 

159,861 

Imperial Service 
Troops 



9,239 



13,102 



22,341 

^ r Artillery 

Cavalry . 1 
•111 Sappers A 
■§ ^ Miners 

5^ [.Infantry 



1,234 

893 

557 

18,445 



526 

391 

717 

11,801 



1,760 

1,284 

1,274 

30,306 

Volunteers — 
Efficients 
Reservists 

796 

21 

17,637 

1,535 


728 

9 

19,745 

1,528 


1,524^ 

30 

1 

37,382 ! 
3,063 

1 

.. 
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THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of tlie Royal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Iiidun waters It lias natu- 
rally varied in strength from time to time, and 
of late years in jmrtu'ular there have been 
several changes m its Composition, the most 
recent being in the diiection of strengthening 
it, owing to the dHappearariee of strength in 
the other squadrons of tlie Eastern Fh^et la 
1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats In 1906, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaiigui- 
ated, it consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at this 
strength until 1910 when one second class 
cruiser was witiidrawn and two smaller \essels 
substituted, and three criiiseis were hmt from 
the Mediterranean to assist m the suppies^ion 
of the arms tralhc in the (lulf lij 1013 the 
position of the East Indies squadron had con- 
siderably impioved I'lie battleship Swift- 
«ure had taken tlie place of the second class 
cruiser which had been llagship, and a mod< rn 
second class eiuiser leplaced the Perseus I’liis 
18 apparently part of the scheme toi con- 
stituting a Ikiciflc Fleet of three “ units,” one 
unit being the Australian lleet winch is ulti- 
mately to consist of 8 battle cruiseis, 10 pio- 
tected cruisers, 18 destroyeis and 12 submaiines, 
but up to the present it has completed, oi 
nearly so, one battle cruiser, thiee olhei^, six 
destroyers and thiee subrnaiines The other 
two ” units ” wall be the sqiiadions stationed 
in China and Indian waters respectively 

The East Indies Squadron now consists of 
the following ships — 

Flagship • Swiftsure, battleship, 11,800 
tons. j 


Rear-Admiral Sir R IT Pcirse, K C B , M V o , 
Conmiandcr-m-Chief Captain, Cecil Max- 
well Lefroy 

Dartmouth, cruiser, 5,250 tons : Captain, 
Judge D’Arcy 

Fox, criiisei, 4,050 tons Captain F. W 
Caultlekl 

Alert, sloop, 960 tons Lieut A Johnstone 

Espiegle, sloop, 1,070 tons Commander, 
W Nunn. 

Odin, sloop, 1,070 tons * Commander C, R 
Wason 

Contributions to the Navy. 

A cock and bull story, to the effect that the 
Nativ(‘ Chiefs ot India were going to present 
three super-Lreadnoiights and nine first class 
cuiiseis to the Imperial Nayy, was started in 
iSTovembci 1912, and directed public utteiition 
to the (piestion whether India was paying an 
adeijuate amount for the services iend(‘red 
by the Navy Even the Naval Annual (1913 
edition) took part in the agitation for an in- 
creased contribution by India It says — 
‘‘ Rumour has been peisistent regarding the 
attitude of India towards the Navy Some 
exaggerated statements were published during 
the yeai, but nothing definite has been done 
This IS the more 8Ui])iising when it is remem- 
ber(‘d that, although the seaborne commerce 
ot India totals 115 millions sterling, the annual 
contiibution to tlie Navy is only £100,000 out 
of a total revenue of 82 millions sterling It 
IS true that very heavy expenditure is involved 
in tlie nuhtaiy foices of India, but the com- 
merce, coast protection, and transporting of 
troops is dependiuit upon Britain's sea power. 
Tliere is a prospect that India will voluntarily 
follow the example of the sclf-govcniing 
Doinmions ” 


The proportion of contdbutions from the ovciseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
is shown m tlie following tabic issued witii the Navy Estimates foi 1913-14 — ■ 


Received from 


Nature of Service 


Total 


India 


Australian Common- ( 
wealth Dominion of ( 
Canada 

Australian Commonwealth 
Do. 


Dominion of New Zealand 


Maintenance of His Majesty’s Slaps m Indian Waters 

Indian Troop Service (on account of work performed by 
the Admiralty) 

Rc'payment on account of services rendered by IIis Ma- 
jesty’s Ships eiig.iged in tlio suppression of the Arms 
Tiatflc 111 the Pmsian Gulf 

Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay of 
Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy 

Survey of the N W Coast of Australia 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 
of the Royal Navy Reserve 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of thv. Im- 
peiial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve 


£ 

100,000 

3,400 

64,000 

10,800 

7,500 

41,600 

100,000 


Union of South Africa 
Newfoundland 


General maintenance of the Navy 

Maintenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve 

Total 


85,000 

3,000 

415,300 
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India’s Marine Expenditure. 

That table, however, only shows a part of the expenditure made by India on the Navy. 
Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varving amounts* to the Imperial Government in con- 
sideration of services performed by the Royal Navy Under existing arrangements, which date 
from 1896-7, the subsidy of £100,000 a year, already referred to, Is paid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India The chief heads of marine expendituie, which 
amounts to nearly £400,000 annually, are shown below Charges and receipts m respect of pilot- 
age are no longer brought to account imdcr this head : — 


Marine Expenditure. 


1911-12 


In India — £ 

General supervision and accounts . . . . . . 10,203 

Marine Sui v^sy Establishment ... .. 6,139 

Dockyards . 65,388 

Salaries and allowances and victualling 75,828 

Marine Stores and Coal 60,215 

Toial, including other charges . . . 250,796 

In England — 

Contnbution towards the expenses of His Majesty’s ships employed in the Indian 
seas ... 100,116 

Stores — . . 62,375 

Total, including other charges . . . . . . . . . 199,932 

Grand Total Expenditure . . , . . 450,728 

Receipts . . . 84,900 


Net Expenditure 


£365,882 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 
under the Govenimcnt of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
Vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Iloseander 
(or Osiander), were de‘>patched from England 
in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Govcniment m India have always 
maintained a sea service 


The periods or titles have been as follows — 


lion E I Co’s Marine 
Bombay „ 

Indian Navy „ 
Bombay Marine 
H M Indian Marine 


1612—1686 

1686—1830 

1830—1863 

1863—1877 

1877—1892 


Royal Indian Marine 1892. Present day 


The Marine has always been most closely 
connected with Bombay, and m 1668 when 


the E India Co took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of tin* Maiim* was appointed Deputy- 
Governor Pioin tli(‘n until 1877 the Marine 
was und(‘r tlie Government of Bombay, and 
althougli from that date all the Marine Es- 
tablishments were amalgamated into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarter^ 
and the official residence of the Director 

War Service of the Marine. 

1612-1717 Continuous wars against Dutch, 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West 
Coast of India 1744 War with France, cap- 
tuie of Chandemagore, and French ship In- 
dienne In 1756 Capture of Castle of Gheria, 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah Latter 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
Trmcomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc. 
3801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie 1803 War with France 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship m Port Louis Early part of the nine- 
teenth century suppression of Jowasmi Pi 
rates m the Persian Gulf 1811 Conquest o 
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Tara 1813 Expedition against Sultan of 
Sambar 1817-18 Mali rat t a War, captuic 
of Forts at Sevemdroog 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piiacv in the Persian Gulf 
1820 Capture of Mocha 1821 Expedition 
against the Beni-koo-Ali Arabs 1824-26 First 
Burma War 1827 Blockade of Berbcia and 
Somali Coast 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
rater 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi 1838 Capture of Aden 
1840-42 War m China 184 3 Scinde War 
Battle of Meanee, capture of JfvehTabad 
1845-46 Maori war in New Zealand 1848-49 
War m Punjab, siege of Mooltan 1852 Second 
Burma War, C^aptiiie ot Kangoon, Alartaban, 
Bassein, Prome and Pegu 1855 Persian 

War, capture of Busline, Aluhammerah and 
Ahwa? 1856-57 War in China 1857-50 

The Indian Mutiny 1859 Captun' of the 
Island of Bejt 1860 Cluna Wai, Canton, 
Taku Foils, Fatshan and Pekin 1871 Ab\s- 
smian War 1882 Egyptian Campaign 1885 
Egyptian Campaign 1885 Thud Buima War 
1880 Chin-Lshai Expedition 189() Suakm 

Expedition 1897 Expi'dition to Imtirbe, 

Mombassa E Afiica 1890-1902 S African 


War 1900-01 Boxer llebeUion in China, 
relief of Pekin 1902-04 Somaliland Expedition 

Personnel, 1914 

Director 

Captain Waltei Lumsden, c \ 0 , \ -D -c 

RN (lletiied), Office llesichmce, Governnnnt 
Dockyard, Bombay 

(The Diiector, KIM, advises the Govern- 
miuit of India on all maritime matters) 
Deputy Director 

Captain G S Hevvett, R I M , Off Residence, 
Marine House, Calcutta 

ASSIlsTVNT DIRECTOR 

Captain E J (’ Hordeni, R 1 M , Off Resi- 


dence, R I A1 Dockvard, Bombav 
OiUCERt' 

Commandc'is . 32 

liieutcMiants and Sub-Lieutcnants 72 

Chief Engineeis . 10 

Engineers and Assistant Lngineers 73 

AVaiuunt OinCERS 

Gunnels . , 2‘> 

Clerks . 20 

Engine Drivers , 21 


PEll’Y OFIICERS \ND MtN 

2,225 Recruited from the Ratnagin District of the Bombay Piesideiicv' 


Troopships R IMS Duffeiin 631 5 tons 10,191 Horse Power 

„ Hardinge 5467 „ 9,366 

„ Noithhiook 5048 „ 7,249 

(The above would bo armed in the event of v\ai ) 

R I Al S Dalhousie 1524 tons 2,202 Horse Power, Aden 

,, Alavo 1125 „ 2,157 ,, Rangoon 

,, Lawicuice 903 „ 1,277 , Pi rsian G 

rallies 4 4 pels , F gun 
Special Service ,, Minto 960 tons 2,025 ,, Persian Gulf 

(cmplovcd on suppression of aims tiaffic) 

RIMS Investigator 1014 tons 1,500 Horse Powei 

, Pahnurus 299 ,, 486 ,, 

„ Comet 182 „ 190 „ Baghdad 

(carries 2 0 45, 5 Band Nordcnfelt guns) 

River Steamer R IMS Bhamo 172 tons 250 Horse Power. Burma 

Sladcm 270 „ 3C0 

In addition to the above arc 39 launches composed of special service launches, target, 
lowing tugs, powder boats, military service launclies, etc 


Surveying Ship 
River Steamer 


Station Ship 
Despatch Vessel 


Dockyards. 

There are two Roval Indian Marine x)ock- 
vards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the forme i 
being the more important There are 5 graving 
docks wuid a wet basin at Bombav, together 
with factories which enables the whole ot the 
repairs for the ships of the East India Squadron 
of the Royal Navy and for the ships of the 
Roval Indian Marine and local Governments to 
be earned out, and tugs, lightships, pilot 
pchooners, launches, etc , constructed 

Principal Officers, Bombay Dock Yard 
RIM Officers 

Staff Officer, Conr C W. Ramsay, R i M 

Inspector of Machinery, Chief Engineer 

H. Knight, RIM ! 


Cl\ ILIAN OF1ICER9. 

Chief Constructor, Mr T Avery 

ConsUmtor, Mr D H North 

Principal Officers, Calcutta DocKiARp 
RIM Officers 

Staff Officer, Commander U Morland, R I m 

Inspector of Machinery, ^’hief Engineer 
J Lush, R I M 

Civil Officers 

Constructor, Mr G P Newnham. 

Appointments 

In addition to the regular appointments m 
the ships of the Ro>al Indian Marine, and 111 
the RIM Dockyards, the following appoint- 
ments under local Governments arc lii'ld by 
officers in the Royal Indian Mamie 


i6o 


The Army. 


Bombay 

Port Officer, As'.istant Port Officer, 1st 
Engineer and Ship Wnglit Suivcyor and 2nd 
and 3rd Engineers and shipwiight surveyors 
to the Government of Bombay 

Calcutta 

Port Officer, Deputy Port Officer and As- 
sistant Port Officer, 2nd and ,3rd Engineers 
and shlpwnght surveyois to the Government 
of Bengal 

Burma 

Principal Port Officer, Bunna, First Assist- 
ant Port Officer, llangoon Engineer and sliip- 
wnght surveyor to Government ot Buinu 

Assistant Do do do do 


Port Officer, Akyab, Mouln ein and Bassein. 
Marine Transport Officer, Mandalay, and Super- 
intending Engineer, Mandalay 

Madras, 

Presidency Port Officer and Deputy Conser- 
vator of the Port 

Chittagong 

Port Officer, and Engineer and Shipwright 
Survey 01 

Addn— P ort Officer 
Karachi —Port Officer 
Port Blair —Engineer and llaibour Master. 


Expenditure. 

Recent exponditure on the Royal Indian Mai mo under .ill lieads has been — 

1012-13 . £ 479,92ft 

1913-14 € 498,700 

Against tins ueie receipts, from Dockyards, for outside nork done, and from sales of 
vessels, stores, etc, which amounted in 1912-13 to £ 87,609 and in 1913-14 to £ 84,300 so that 
the actual cost to the State for the uliole scnici' was — 

1912- 1913 C 3,32,2'>9 

1913- 1914 .... £ 414,400 


THE NICHOLSON COMMITTEE. 


The Eail of Ciewc (Secretary of State for 
India) announced in the House of Loids on 
Novembei 2, 1911, that the Government of 
India was conducting an inquiry into the vaii- 
ous departments, with the view of seeing what 
economies might be effected, and in that op- 
eration the Department of the Army was pro- 
perly included, but there would be no s.acrificc 
of the safety of India or any risk m maintain- 
ing order They had been asked by the Gov- 
ernment that they should be assisted m making 
an inquiry into the whole militaiy position 
by a Committee over which Field-Jlarshal 
Sir W Nicholson would preside 

The Committee met in Simla in May 1912, 
consisting of — F M Sir W (afterwards Lord) 
Nicholson , Lt General Sir J’eicy Lake, Chief 
of the General Staff in India, Lt -Gen Sii; Robert 
Scallon, Indian Army, and Sir William Meyer, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras 
(now Finance Member of (Council) The Com- 
mittee were instructed by tlieii terms of re- 
ference* — First, to carry out a comprehensive 
survey of the various circumstances requiring 
the use of Military Force which may arise out of 
the external or interal situation in India imder 
the conditions which now exist oi may probably 


aribC during the next few years. Secondly, 
to consider and report on the numbers and 
constitution of the armed force which should 
be maintained in India to meet these obliga- 
tions Thirdly, to consider and report whether 
any, and if so, what measures for the reduction 
of Militaiy expenditure are compatible with 
the efficient maintenance of that force Its 
delibeiations, which were private, continued 
until Lord Nicholson left India in April, 1013, 
and it was announced in the House of Commons 
that the Committees report would not be pub- 
lished According to the Military correspon- 
dent of The Times (June 2, 1913) it has “ been 
known for some time past that a division of 
opinion has taken place within the Committe. 
Lord Nicholson and Sir William Meyer have 
signed what must be called by courtesy a ma- 
jority report, because the distinguished Field- 
Marshal was given the invidious advantage of 
a casting vote But Sir Percy Lake and Sir 
Robert Scallon are credited with having taken 
strong exception to many of the proposals 
made by then colleagues, and will doubtless 
draft a minority report ” During a discussion 
in the Imperial Legislative Council on January 
14th, 1914, it was officially stated that the 
report would not be published. 
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Three important facts have to be borne in 
mind m considering the finances of India. The 
first 13 that the Budget of the Government of 
India includes also the transactions of the Local 
Governments, and that the revenues enjoyed 
by the latter are mamly derived from sources 
which they share with the Central Govern- 
ment. The principles underlymg the relations 
ot the supreme with the local governments arc 
explained in the chapter dealmg with this ques- 
tion. Generally speaking, certain heads of 
revenue are divided equally between the pro- 
vinces and the Imperial Government, and cer- 
tain heads are enjoyed entirely by the local 
governments. These vary with different pro- 
vinces, but broadly it may be said that the divi- 
ded heads are land revenue, excise, stamps, 
lucomc-tax and the in -comings from the large 
irrigation works The Tiovmcial Govern- 
ments take the whole of the receipts under 
forests and registration, and the income of the 
spendmg departments which tliey manage, 
such as ordinary public works, police, educa- 
tion, medical, courts and jails. The Govern- 
ment of India take the w^hole of the revenue 
accrumg from the export of opium, salt, customs, 
mmt, railways, posts and telegraphs, military 
receipts and tribute from Native States As 
regards the expenditure, the Go\ernment of 
India are mainly responsible for the outlay 
relating to defence, railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, interest on debt and home charges , 
and the provinces for charges connected with 
laud revenue and general admmistration, 
forests, police, courts and jails, education and 
medical, whilst charges for irrigation and ordi- 
nary public works are common to both Im- 
perial and Provincial The second pomt is 
that a very large proportion of the revenue of the 
Government of India is dciived not from 
taxation but from great Sfate enterprises It 
may be taken roughly that nearly two-thirds 
of the gross revenue is den\cd fiom sources 
other than taxation, such as the land 
revenue, opium, foiests, tribute from Native 
States, posts and telegraphs, railways and 
irrigation. The third pomt is that the 
Secretary of State for India enters into very large 
financial transactions on behalf of the Indian 
Government in order to meet what are generi- 
cally known as the Homo Charges. These 
amount now to some eighteen millions sterling 
and are met by the Secretary of State selling 
for gold drafts in rupees on the Indian Trea- 
suries known as the Council Bills or telegra- 
phic transfers. These Home Charges were 
for many years erroneously described as a 
“ dram ” on India. A large proportion how- 
ever goes to defray the interest on the sterling 
debt and the outlay on the purchase of stores 
and railway materials which cannot be ac- 
quired m India. The only part of the Home 
Charges which by any stretch of the imagination 
can be termed a ** dram ’* is that which 
stands for civil and military oflBcers on leave or 
pension, and here it is now recomised that India 
receives exceedmgly good value for serv’ces 
rendered. One supplementary point which 
needs consideration is that the finances of India 
have been artificially inflated for several years by 
the unusual opium receipts. The Government 
of India used to sell opium for export to 


China or the right of exporting opium to China 
J approaching end of this trade 

1 inflated prices were given for opium for export. 
This led to large windfall .surpluses which for 
several years made the Government finances 
appear more prosperous than they really are 


Ten Years* Finance. 

Wo may now turn to the financial results 
of the last ten years m pounds sterling 



Be venue 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Surplus. 

1903-4 . 

£ 

71,000,000 

£ 

68,000,000 

£ 

3,000,000 

1904- 5 

1905- 6 

71.100.000 

70.800.000 

67.700.000 

68.700.000 

3.400.000 

2.100.000 

1006-7 

1907-8 

73.100.000 

71.900.000 

71.500.000 

70.700.000 

1,600,000 

300,000 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 

69.800.000 

74.600.000 

73,500,000 

74,000,000 

*3,700,000 

600,000 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

80,300,000 

82,835,750 

70,900,000 

78,895,416 

3,400,000 

3,940,334 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

86,985,300 

84. 262.000 

85.033.000 

83,623,400 

83.675.000 

86.962.000 

3,361,900 

587,000 

*1,929,000 


* Deficit. 


Provincial and Imperial.— At this stage 
one pomt should be made clear According to 
the miexplaiiK'd figures the Government of India 
deliberately biidgcttcd for a deficit of nearly £ 2 
millions Thw arises from the intermingling of 
Provincial with Impenal finance During the 
halcyon years when large surpluses accrued to 
the treasury from the opium surpluses and the 
general prosperity of the country, the Govern- 
ment did not reduce taxation, but devoted 
these surpluses m part to the extinction of 
floating debt and the avoidance of further debt 
by financing iniblic works from revenue: 
and in part to large grants to the Local 
Governments for Ameliorative works, chiefly 
m improving education and samtation But 
the spending of this money involved long pre- 
paration, with the result that the Local Go\em- 
ment accumulated very large balances in excess 
of the normal. As these plans have matured, 
the Loc-al Governments are ready to draw on 
the accumulations It is estimated in the cur- 
rent year, for example, that they will reduce the 
balances by no less than £ 3 2 millions. If the 
provincial overdraft is excluded from the Budget 
estimate, there is provided a^, Imperial surplus 
of £ 1 • 2 millions This is a larger surplus than 
it has been the practice to budget for in the past 
and in accounting for it the Finance Member 
explained that it was desirable to have an 
unallotted balance of about this amount to assist 
the Government m their heavy capital commit- 
ments Such a surplus, he added, also serves the 
purpose of a reserve against unforeseen con- 
tmgencies, seasonal or otherwise, the occurrence 
of which might cause embarrassment. 
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Finance. 


The influence of provincial finance on the Imperial Budget is clearly set out ii the following 
table — 


Budget Estimates for 1914-15. II n Millions of £:] 



Revised, 1913-14. 

Budget, 1914-15 


1 imperial 

1 Provincial 

Total 

Imperial 

j Provincial 

Total. 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

53 619 
52 291 

! 30 643 

! 31*384 

84 202 
83 675 

64 201 
62 981 

307 72 
33 981 

85 033 

86 962 

Surplus (-}-) or Deticii( — ) 

1 328 

— 741 

-1- 587 

+1 280 

—3 209 j 

—1 929 


Budget Features — J^^vory indiaii budget is 
based on the expectation ol a normal monsoon 
But very few Indian monsoons arc normal, con- 
segiiently the story of Indian finance is one of 
alternate surpluses and dc'ficits Close estimat- 
ing being impossible, cautious estimates of leve- 
nuc must be made ,azain, it 13 no uncommon 
experience to find that the spending departments 
are not able to spend up to their estimat.^s, 
owing to the delay in obtaining material fiom 
England, shortage of labour, or the necessity 
of maturing plans before works c«in be launched 
Although the mercased resourcefulness ot tin* 
people, owing to the exter.sion of industry and 
the large sums of money that have flowed into 
the country owing to the high prices of export 
crops, has introduced a stt-adying lorcc into 
finance, budgettmg is still largely what an ex- 
Financc Mciiibd desciibed it, “a gamble in 
rain ” Calculating on these principles the budget 
for the year 1914-15 places tlie aggregate revenue 
for the year at £ 85, 033,000, oi about £ | million 
more than the revenue of the previous year 
Under Opium an improvement of t 145,000 
was anticipated The trade in opium with 
China is dead, the (fovemraent of India having 
practically agreed not to ship further supplies 
to that country The large stocks which had 
accumulated at the Treaty ports owing to the 
restrictive practices enforced by the Chinese 
Government were largely liquidated and 
the embarrassments whiclj, threatened to aciruc 
from this source were removed Apart from 
the China trade, there is a consideiable, 
though much less lemunerative, trade with Far 
Eastern Countries, such as the Straits Settlements, 
Hongkong, and the Dutch East Indies, and as 
high prices are expected, the opium revenue was 
put at this largei figure I'he net revenue from 
Railways is put at £ 190,000 below the figure 
of the current year, as the trade conditions aie 
not brilliant and the increase in working expenses 
18 considerable Customs and Mint are 
estimated to be 'ess productive by £ 118,000 and 
£ 155,000 respectively Land Revenue is 
estimated at £ 612,000 more than iti the previous 
year, owing to the expected recovf^ry of the Uni- 
ted Provinces from famine conditions Taking 
the revenues as a whole, the Finance Member 
budgeted for an aggregate increase of £ 771,000 
of which the Government of India would obtain 
£ 642,000 and the Provincial Governments 
£ 129,000. The Finance Member claimed that 
reading the figures as a whole it is manifest 


that they point to sound and stable fiscal 
conditions 

Expenditure. 

The aggregate Imperial and Provincial expen- 
diture budgeted for m 1914-15 is i 86,962,000, or 
an incrc'asi of £ 1,287,000 abovf the i xpi'iiditure 
of the previous year The inci case under Impe- 
rial heads is estimated at £ 690,000 only, the re- 
mainder being du(‘ to Provincial, and bung duo 
in the mam to diawmgs on the abnormally large 
balances at present in the possession of the Local 
Governments Amongst the most marked fea- 
tuies on the expciiditmc side of the account is an 
addition of £ 262,000 under the head of Inter- 
est due to the heavy boiiowmgs to finance the 
railway and irrigation piogramme, and £ 487,000 
under Military servu cs The cause of the 
larger military expenditiiri* was fust the high cost 
of provision clcm.indmg a corresponding increase 
in the sepoys’ p.iy, wmdi is fixed on a sliding 
scale governed by the price of gram , and stores 
and new rifles for the Army 

Education and Sanitation — After for pro- 
viding foi the ncMMls of the services and othoi 
agencies and lor tiie surplus of £ 1 28 millions 
alluded to the (Tovenunent of India found them- 
selveswith£ 240,000 not allotted Out of this 
sum £100,000 was allotted to the Government of 
Burma for expenditure in improvmg com- 
munications Jiurma is almost a roadless Pro- 
vince, and for many ycais there lias been a strong 
demand foi a rcgul.ir system of feeder roads in 
order to assist iii the development of the enor- 
mous possibilities of the country 8o strongly 
did Burma feel on the point that it offered to find 
the money reepured by a further and voluntary 
cc ss on the exports of nee That s( heme has not 
been sanctioned, but the special allotment by the 
Government of India for communications invol- 
ves the recognition that the province cannot be 
longer neglected Next £ 40,000 (recurring) 
were allotted for the remission of a number of 
miscellaneous contributions which the local au- 
thorities pay to the Local Governments for ser- 
vices rendered by the provincial establishments 
This allotracnt is a step in the direction of fur- 
ther mi reusing the funds of the Local Bodies, 
b'l' relieving them of charges whicli have 
pressed on their limited lesoiirces Then further 
recurrmg grants of £ 60,000 for Education 
and £ 40,000 for Sanitation were provided, 
thus disposing of the balance of £ 240,000 at the 
discretion ot the Finance Member. 
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Six Years” Progress. — The giants under those two heads may he small in companson with 
the huge allocations ot recent years But this appearance \anishcs it the ai eompanying circum- 
stances are analysed The grants for education .ind sanitation must be considered in conjunction 
with those for civil works, because mudi of this comes under tlusc two heads The following 
table shows the I'xpenditurc under these heads since 1010-11, that year being taken because it 
IS the last year before large grants began to be given by tlie Goveinnibut ot Indu 


[In thousemdb of £] 


Education 


Medical 


Civil Works 



1 UH 

1 ^ 

0 

1 ^ 

! ^ 

1 1 

0 

H j 

1 - 

1 

1 ^ 

] 910-11 

1 

1,77 ’> 

1,81(> 

78 

1 

90 5 1 

983 

714 

3,823 

4,537 

1911-12 

58, 

1,903 

2,021 

07 

1,088 

],155 

831 

4,019 

5,453 

1912-13 

120 ' 

2,190 

2,010 

185 

1,1121 

1,327 

1,124 

4,930 

0,060 

1913-14, Budget 

114 

3 9B4 

1,078 

10 i 

1,858* 

2,021 

1,070 

5,500 

0,582 

1913-14, lie vised 

119 

3,123 

1 

3,242 

142 

l,2Jo| 

1,378 

1,002 

5,954 

7,040 

1914-15, Budget 

104' 

1 

3,810 

4,000 

181 

l,70lj 

1,885 

1,108 

0,347 

7,455 


From this it will he seen that the sialc of (‘xpcnditurc under education and JMedical has prac- 
tically doubled, and that theie has been an mcr(a<-c ot (>4 per c<*nt under Civil Works The figures 
given below illustrate how fai this men used expenditure has been financed by special grants 
from the Govcrnnidit ot India 


Expenditure from special Imperial grants included in provincial expenddure 

[In tho‘>isani8 of £] 



Education 

Medical 

Education. 

Uivil Woiks 

Medical. 

Otlier objects. 

1911-12 

lit 

130 

70 

40 

142 

1912-13 

488 

108 

199 

222 

290 

1913-14, Bevised . 

920 

185 

205 

1 3tl 

517 

1914-15, Budget 

1,001 

520 

252 

20 3 

710 


Taking the two table«i together, and comparing 
1014-15 with 1910-11 it Mill be seen that the 
direct cxpinditiirc on education has increased 
by £ 2,154,000, and with Ediic.itional Cnil 
Works included£ 2,400,000 , cxpen<hture under 
jhechcal (which includes sanitation) has increased 
by £ 902,000, or £ 1,105,000, including Civil 
Works and the expenditure undei Civil 
Works by £ 2,918,000 Although the giants toi 
these purposes during the current year are 
relatively small it does not follow that there mLI 
be any slaekening of the progiess recorded 
during recent years The Local Go\einments 
are well supplied with funds, and if they reduce 
their balances by the flgiiie estimated £ 3 2 
millions, during the year, they will still have 


closing balaiK es on March 31st, 1915, aggregating 
£00 millions In fact, it is very doubtful if 
they will be able to spend iiplo their budget 
estimati'S 

Capital Account. — Bcference has been made 
to the manner m which the flna cial statement 
of the Government of India is complicated by 
transactions on capital account — by provision 
for railways and irrigation, and since the transfer 
of the capital, for the new Delhi It has been the 
practice m the past to finance these works in part 
from revenue surpluses and m part from borrow,- 
ings in India and m London Kevenue surpluses 
have been drawn upon so largely for this pur- 
pose that there is really no unproductive debt in 
; India, and the nominal flguie of unproductive 
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debt is only £ 12 nnllions {q v Debt) The 
large balances accruing from the opium surpluses, 
over and above the allotments made to the Local 
Governments and the redemption ot temporary 
debt, allow ed the allocation ot exceptionally large 
sums from balances to the avoidance ot debt 
Last year, for instance, a capital programme of 
£19i milhons was financed so laigcly from balan- 
ces and surpluses that the total sum borrowed 
was only £ 2 milhons, and that in India Diinng 
the current year there are not those resources on 
which to draw, and the Fmance Member was 
confronted with the problem of financing a 

S ' 3,1 programme amoimting to £17 9 millions, 
y from borrowings The manner m which 
this was done indicates a new departure m 
policy It was agreed to borrow £ 8 nullions in 
London Whilst this sum is largely in excess of 
recent borrowings in London, financieis are 
agreed that it 18 modest in comparison with the 
borrowings of other developing countries like 
Canada and Australia, especially seeing that the 
money is spent 011 England in railw ay mateiial, 
and IS not exported even tor reproductive 
expenditure in India itself Then it was decided 
to raise the borrowings in India to five ciores of 
rupees (£33 millions ) This is the largest 
internal loan ever attemptf cl in a single >ear by 
the Government of India, tlie picMous largest 
figure being Its 4^ crores in 1909-07. 'Phirdly 
it was decided to increase the facilities for dc^- 
positing in the Post Office SaMiigs Banks, 
raising the limit of an annual depo^'its from 
Bs 500 gross to Bs 750 net, ancl the total 
amount a depositor may hold in ordinaiy de- 
posit from Its 2,000 to Its 5,000 'J’he effect 
of these changes of policy was to give the capital 
programme the following shape — 

f Milhon 


Outlay 

Capital outlay on (a) Bailwajs . 12 0 

(h) Irrigation 1 2 

(c) Delhi 7 

Bepayment of India Bonds, etc 7 

Outlay from Provincial balances 3 2 

Local Loans Account, Impeiial and 
Provincial .... 1 


Total 17- 9 


£ : Million, 


AssH^t. 

From balances . .46 

Imperial surplus of 1914-15 . . 1*3 

Bupec loan . .35 

Sterling borrowings . . .62 

Unfunded debt . 1 8 


Famine insuiance allotment and 
nniior items .... 


Total . 17 0 


Some advcise comment was caused by the re- 
duced provision for Irrigation whilst main- 
taining tlic full provision of £ 12 milhons for 
Railways, but this aiose from the shoitage of 
labour The Irrigation allotment lepresented 
the full amount which the Engineers estimated 
they could spend The effects of the new policy ot 
developing the internal credit of the country 
were icmarkable The five crores loan was a 
great success, the total applications amounting 
to Bs 12 crores whilst the average jiricc was 
Bs 95-9-7, 01 more than As 4abo\e theliguie 
estimated by experienced hnanciers The issue 
was immediately iollowcd by a use in Govern- 
ment Paper above 9b. 4'he levision ot the Post 
Ollici' Havings Bank rules irduced a large in- 
crease m deposits The Indian loans in London 
were also iioatod with ease It is important to 
consider howex er that, although no public aii- 
nouncemeiit was made on the question, the 
Fmance Member effected an important impio\ ( - 
m<mt in the Trcasuiy system, offemig to lend 
from the Go\ eminent Balances to the Presi- 
dency Banks at moderate rates of interest, and 
keeping larger balances with the Presidency 
Banks, instead ot locking them up 111 sterile 
Beserxe Treasunes {q v Currency) 

Railways — This is a ipiestion which properly 
belongs to the railway heading (q v ) but inas- 
much as since the disappearance of the profits 
from the opium trade with China the railway pro- 
fits have come bulk largely m the budget, they 
may be indicated heie The financial aspect ot 
the railway property of the Government of India 
for the past five years is indicated m the follow- 
ing table. 


In thousanfh of t. 



1910-11. 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15. 

Capital outlay to end of each year 

300,996 

308,961 

318,903 

331,083 ' 

343,086 

Nel profit from railways diinng the 
year after meeting all charges in- 
cluding interest 

2,017 

3,788 

4,803 

4,650 

3,921 

Percentage of net profit to capital 
outlay 

•67 

1 23 

1 51 

1 40 

1*14 


The disadvantage of the railway head is that it still further makes the finances of India 
dependent on the character of the monsoon Railway profits entirely brng^'^n trade, and this 
hl^es on the rainfall, whereas the opium surplus largely independent of the character of the 
monsoon 

Befeeknobs.— -The Indian Budget {Gazette of India, March 2nd, 1914 ; London 232 of 1914.) 

India, its administration and Progress (Macmillan) By Strachey. 

India and the Durbar (Finance. By Sir William Meyer) Murray. 
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The details <A the budget are set out in the following table. As the manner m which the 
great heads of mcome like land revenue, railways, irrigation and customs are realised is 
described in separate articles {q v.) they need not detain us here. 


REVENUE. 

Accounts, 

1912-191.J 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1913-1914. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1914-1915. 

Principal Heads of Revenue — 

Land Revenue 

Opium . . 

Salt 

Stamps . . ... 

Excise 

Customs 

Other Heads . 

£ 

21,282,468 

5,124,592 

3. . 3.54. .174 

5.000. 115 
8,277,919 
7,107,24.3 
5,55.5,119 

£ 

21,090,700 

1,605,600 

3.419.700 
5,237,500 

8.906.700 
7,355,100 
5,437,400 

£ 

21,708,800 

1,751,100 

3,436,900 

5,371,600 

9,148,500 

7,2*36,800 

5, 337, .300 

TOTAL PlUNCIPAL HEADS 

55,838,830 

53,058,700 

53,991,000 

Interest 

Post Office 

Telegraph 

Mint 

Receipts by Civil Department's 

1,47 3,708 
2,202,430 
1,174,121 
487,359 
1,334,847 

1.377.300 
2,400,800 

1.178.300 
404,500 

1,304,100 

1,376,000 
2,552,100 
1,180, .300 
249,800 
1,437,800 

Miscellaneous 

Railways Net Receipts 

Irrigation 

Other Public Works 

Military Receipts 

765,207 

17,371,789 

4,411,217 

.355,447 

1,387,034 

713,700 

17,519,400 

4,553,100 

279,900 

1,379,800 

731,700 

17,329,700 

4,559,300 

239,409 

1,386,100 

Total Revenue . 

80,802,598 

84,261,600 

85,032,700 

EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenues 

Interest . . i 

Post Office .... 

Telegraph ... 

Mint .. 1 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments . 
Miscellaneous Civil Charges 

Famine Relief and Insurance 

Railways Interest and Miscellaneous 

Charges .... 

Irrigation 

Other Public Works 

Military Services 

8,65‘3,.304 
1,810,535 
2,020,507 
1,105,946 
142,343 1 
16,088,755 
4,920,232 
1,000.000 

12,508,435 

3,;301,928 

0,063,709 

20,953,100 

9,354,500 
1,554,000 
2,109,200 
1,182,700 
136,500 1 
18,047,800 

5.418.800 
1,000,000 

12,869,900 

3,553,400 

7.048.800 
21,399,200 

9.341.000 
1,607,800 

2.082.000 

1 268,000 

104,300 

19,778,400 

5,397,700 

1,000,000 

13,409,000 

3,631,400 

7,456,500 

21,886,100 

Total Expenditure, Imperial and 
Provincial 

Add — Provincial Surpluses, tliat is, portion 
of allotments to Provincial Govern- 
ments not spent by them In the year 
Deduct — Provincial Deficits that is, portion 
of Provincial Expenditure defrayed 
from Provincial Balances . 

79,240,914 

4,514,050 

83.674,800 

63,900 

805,000 

86,962,200 

3,209,300 

Total Expenditure charged to Revenue 

SURPLUS . 

83,754,964 

3,107,034 

82,933,700 

1,327,900 

83,752,900 

1,279,800 

Total 

86,862,598 

84,261,600 

85,032,700 


THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system in India has operated from time imme- 
morial. It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 


ception may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct descnption of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of bis 
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holding. The official term for the method 
by winch the Land lie venue is determined is 
“ Settlement ” There are two kinds oi settle- 
ment in India — Permanent and Temporary 
Under the former the amount of icv(^nue has 
been fixed m perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished trom the actual culti- 
vator The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Loid Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth lentuiy It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of laige 
revenue fanners in llengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
in Europe The actual cultivatois became 
the tenants of the landlords ^\hlle the latlei 
became solely responsible lor the paymemt of 
the revenue, the toimer lost the advantage ot 
holding from tne State This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the groatei 
part of Oudh since 1850 It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madias 

Temporary Settlements 

Elsewhere the s\stun of Temporary Settle- 
ments IS in operation At intei\als ot Unity 
veais, more or Ic&s, the land in a given district 
IS subjected to a thoiough economic snivey, on 
the basis of the trigononn tiical and topogia- 
phic surveys carried out by the Siiivey Depart- 
ment ot the Crov eminent of India L.i(.h 
Milage area, wheievei the Temporary Settle- 
ment IS m vogue, has been caulull\ ma[»ped, 
jiroperty-bouiidaries accurately delineated, and 
1 C cords ot lights made and pre served Undci 
the Permanent Scttleimsit in Bengal the occu- 
pant docs not enjoy these advantagis The 
duty of assessing the lovenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Ofticeis, members of 
the Indian Civil Siuvice specially delegated 
for this work Th<3 duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described m Strachey’s India 
(levised clition, 1011) — “ fie has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand, 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced suboidinatcs, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the sottleinent 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
toimerly required soveial years of constant 
work The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other leforms have howovci 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s proceedings, and to much greater 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements 
All the work of the settlement officer is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the as- 
bObsraents proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Governmi'nt befotc they become finally 
binding ; and his judicial decisions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts It is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subiect of 
future dispute, whethei affecting the interests 
of the State oj of the people Tlie intention 
IS to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists ” 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ityotwan and Zemin- 
dan tenures Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two m a fiscal sense is that in llyot- 
wari tracts the njoi or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; lu Zemindan tracts the land- 


lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotivan holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
tniment, and those in which the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the pavment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam ryotwan tenuie 
is on an individual basis, rnd the Government 
enters into a sejiaiatc agi cement with every 
single occupant The basis ot assessment on 
all clabscb of holdings is now moie favouiable 
to the cultivator than it used to be Foimcily 
vvhat was believed to be a fan average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield ot tlic land 
(luring the ensuing peiiod of settlement Now 
the actual yield at th(‘ time ol assobsment 
alone is (onsidered, so that the cultivator gets 
the vvliolc ot the benefit of improvements in 
hib holding subsequently hi ought about either 
by hib own entcipribc oi by “unearned incre- 
ment ’’ L’he Government, howevei, may at 
a iK'W settlement rc-classify a bolding so as to 
secure foi itbclt a fair share in an iruiemcnt 
that may have resulted troin public woiks in 
llie vicinity, such as can.ils and railways, or 
from a gcsioi.d enhancement of v.diies But 
tlie pimciple that impiovemcnts (ffeeted by 
pnvate enteiprise sliall be o\( mpt fiom assess- 
ment IS now acci'pted bv the Government and 
IHovidcd for in d( finite rules 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The UK idem e of the levcnue charges vanes 
accoiding to the nituic of the settlement, the 
class of tomiic, and the character and cireums- 
tanc('s ot the holding Unclei the rermantnt 
Settlement in Bengal Government deiivo lather 
less than £3,000,000 fiom a total rcmtal cfeti- 
in.vted at £ I Z, 000, 000 Under 'remporaiy 
S( ttlcinents, 50 pci cent of tlie rental in the 
case ot Zemindan land may bo regarded as 
viitiially a maximum demand In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent and only laiely is the piopoition of one- 
half the lental exceeded In K'gard to linot- 
wan tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be geneially repres(m(ativc of the 
Govi'rniiKait’b sliaie But one-fifth ol the 
gins', pioduce is the extreme limit, Ix'low 
\\hich the incidence of the revenue charge 
vaiics greatly About twelve ycais ago the 
Govmnment of India were invited in an inllu- 
entiaily signed miiiuorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gloss produce as the maximum Government 
dema’^d In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Governmint of India 
(Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Besolu- 
tion in defence of their Land Ilevenue Policy. 
In it it was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much loss in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact” and “the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade ” This Besolution, to- 
gethei with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
Uj a volume , it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by tins Resolution the following 
points are noted — (1) In Zemindan tracts 
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progressive modewitlon is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess , 
(2) in the same areas the State docs not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to piotect the mte- 
tests of the tenants against oppiession at the 
liands of the landlords , (3) in Ryoiwan tiacts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
Mith new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened , (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
!■, neithei immodciatc nor buidensome , (5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespicad soiiicc of poverty, and it cannot 
tairly be regarded as a contributoiy cause ot 
tamiiic At the same time the Government 
I.iid down as piintiples for futuio guidance* — 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
oicui, to be imposed progiessively and gia- 
dually, and not per saltuin , (6) gicater elasti- 
city m levenue collection, suspensions and 
r( missions being allowed according to seasonal 
Variations and the circumstances of the people, 
(c) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in cases of local detcnoiation 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted abo\e, vaiious Acts have bern 
passed from time to tune to piotect the in- 
teicsts of tenants against landloids, and also 
to give greatoi security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings The Oudh Tenanc> 
Act of 3880 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of lent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a lando^\nc^ to 
entail the whole 01 a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the dang(*r of alienation by 
his heirs The Punjab Land Alienation Aet, 
passed at the instance of Loid Curzon, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which dc lives such considerable 
pioportion of its revenue fiom the land, to 
interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
classes Tins Act grcatlv restiicted the cicdit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
ot his laud in payment of debt It had the 
effect ot anesting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantiy weie becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders A good deal of legis 
lation affecting land tenure has been p.i.ssed 
fiom time to time in other provinces, and it 
has been called for more than once in Bengal, 


The Excise revenue in British India is dt.iv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors, hemp diugs and opium It is a 
commonplace amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic m 
intoxicating hquois as one result of British rule 
‘there is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-Biitish days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of levenue 
The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
f>umed arc country spirit , fermented palm juico , 
beer made from gram , country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc , locally manufactured malt beer 
and imported wine, beer and spirits Coun- 
try spirit IS the mam source of revenue, except 
ill the Madras Presidency, and yields about 


where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted above), 
“ so far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed.” 
Government and cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be-^ 
tween landlord and tenant 111 the interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator 13 one of generosity Mention has 
already been made ot the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes gcneially of the elabo- 
late systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Adminibtiation Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated —‘‘The 
Survey Bcpaitment has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees But the 
outlay has been repaid ovei and over again 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
cuired (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual , 
whereas undii a ZeminfJari or Kindred system 
the State would have gamed nothing, however 
much cultivation had extended thioughout 
the whole of 30 years’ leases ” On the other 
hand the system is of advantage to the ryots 
in reducing settlement opeiations to a mini- 
mum of time and pioccdiire In the collec- 
tion of revinuc the Govoinment consistently 
puisuts a generous policy In times of dis- 
tics^ suspensions and remissions are freely 
gi anted after jiroper inquiiy 

'i'he amount of gro'-s revenue raised on the 
land is estimated in 193 4-15 at £21,708,800 
out of a total from all sources in the same year 
of £85,032,700 This compares very favourably 
with the 1^34,000,000 of land revenue recorded 
as having betm raised annually fiom a smaller 
empire by Aurangzebe 

'J he literature of the subject is considerable 
The following ‘Should be consulted by readeis 
who require fuller information — “Land Reve- 
nue Policy ot the Indian Government,” 1902 
(Superintendent of Govmnment Printing), 
Baden Pow'olTs “ Land Systems of British 
Iinlia ”, Sir John Strachey’s “India, its 
Administration and Progicss, 1931,” (Macmil- 
lan A Co ) M Joseph (Jhailley’s “ Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India” (Mac- 
millan & Go , 1910), and tin* Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the Respective Provincial 
Governments 


two-thirds of the total receipts from liquors 
It IS usually prepared by distillation from the 
Mahuva flower, molasses and other forms of 
unrefiiK'd sugar, fermented palm juice and ricc 
The Biitiah inherited from the Native Admin- 
istiation either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first stops to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops m the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was amuially granted This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose hap-hazard "taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole, by means of 
vend fees It did not enable Government t® 
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graduate tlie taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
.heir private homes as a long established right , 
md who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
jons to their god should be such as had been 
made by then own hands The introduction 
3 f any system amongst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously Gradually, as 
ihe Admmistiation began to be consolidated, 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distille- 
ries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision , 
and to regulari7e its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery Under Distilleiy arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
liquor and its disposal subsequent to its 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved di&tiibution and vend anangements 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems piior m order of development 
to the imposition of Still-hoad duty Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been — 
First farms ot large tracts. Second farms 
ot smaller areas , Third farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite aica , Fourth farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for clis- 
tilhng and the like 'I'lio Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to de<il with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details Yet 
in its essence and mam features the Excise 
Administration m most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines, the key 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
m Its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded bv either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system The Frce-supply system is one of 
fiec competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture The right of 
vend IS separately disposed of The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the tt>mbmed monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. • 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 


tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-hcad duty and 
the supply price to be chaiged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separa- 
tely disposed of This is the system that now 
pievails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been tlie 
levision of tlie Provincial Excise Laws and 
regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spiiit, an improv ed system 
of disposal of vend licences, reductions and 
re-distiibutions of shops under the guidance 
and control of local Ad\isoiy Committees, 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption 

Tlie average incidence of taxation per pioof 
gallon of distillery spirit amounted in 1911-12 
to Ils 5-2-6, Rs 4-8-6 was derived from still- 
head duty and Re 0-10-0 from vend fees The 
average consumption per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion in distillery areas vanes from 23 gallons 
in Eastern Bengal to 173 gallons in the Bombay 
Presidency Proper (1910-11) 

Sup ot the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms, 
called toddy, is u^cd as a drink cither ficsh 
01 after fermentation In Madras and Bombay 
tlie revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on cvciy 
tiee fiom which it is intended to draw the liquor. 
In Bengal and Burma the sale of shop licenses 
IS the sole form of taxation Country brands 
of rum, and so called brandies and whiskies, 
are distilled from grape juice, etc. The manu- 
facture IS earned out in prnate distilleries in 
various parts of India A number of breweries 
has bccen established, mostly m the hills, for 
the manufacture of a light beer for European 
and Eurasian consumption The uniform fee of 
3 annas per gallon is levied all over India at 
the time of issue 

Foreign liquor is subject to an impoit duty 
at the tariff rates, the most important of which 
is Rs 9-6-0 per proof gallon on spirit and 3 
annas pci gallon on beer. It can only be sold 
under a license 

Druo? — T he narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed m India fall under three main 
categoiics namely, ganja or the dry floweiing 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant ; 
charas, or the resinous matter which foims an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. Tlie mam features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage m Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
qu intitative duty before issue, retail sale undei 
licenses and restriction on private possession 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold hy auction 

Opitjm — O pium is consumed in all provin- 
ces in India The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills , but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
m the City of Bombay and other largo towns. 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house. to licensed vendors The right of retail 
to the public 18 sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops 

The opium revenue in 1914-16 is estimated 
at £1^751,100, the Excise revenue at £9,148,500, 
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The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Go\ eminent from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised There are four great sources of 
buxiply , rock salt from the Halt range and 
Kohat Mines in tlie Punjab , brine salt from 
the Sambhai Lake in llajputana, salt brine 
condensed on the bonders of the leaser Rann of 
Cutch, and sea salt factories m Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus 

The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible supply They are Morked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
aic 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high The Rajputana supply chiell\ comes 
trom the Hambhai Lake wheri' brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat In the Rann 
of Cutch the biinc is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragaia 
salt In Bombay and Madias sea water is 
let into shallow pans on the sca-coast and e\a- 
porated by solar heat and- the pioduct sold 
throughout India In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large \olume of fresh water 
fioin the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
sea salt difficult and the bulk of the suxiply, 


both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras 
Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license and excise systems. 
In the Punjab and Rajaputana the salt luanu* 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Halt Department, a branch of the Finance 
Department In Madras and Bombay the 
manufactories are under the supervision of 
Local Governments Special treaties with 
Native States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
guese territories of Goa and Damaun, on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines arc established to 
j>revcnt the smuggling of salt into British India 
From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Rs 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs In 1903, it was reduced 
to Rs 2 , in 1905 to Rs 1-8 and m 1907 to Re. 1 
at wTiich figure it now stands The successive 
reduftions 111 duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising bv 25 per cent 
between 1903-1908 To Illustrate the growth of 
consumption, in 1902-03, with a tax of Rs 2-8-0 
per maund, the revenue' was 838 lakhs, for 
1914-15 with a duty of Re 1, the estimated 
revenue IS 515 lakhs or £3,430,900. 


CUSTOMS. 


The Indian fiscal S 5 stem roiiMsts of a 
modenate taiift for revenue purposes only 
There is a general impoit duty of five per cent 
fld lalorem on all goods imported b> sea, with 
special conditions tor textiles and a large free 
list Expoit duties arc levied only on rice, at 
the rate ot three annas per maund ot 82 
pounds TTio expoit is principally fiora Buima 
The impoit duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Befoie the Mutinv they were 
five percent, in the dajs of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent Jn 3 875 the> were 
reduced to five per cent , but tlu' opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues m 1882 
The continui'd fall 111 exchange compi'llcd the 
Government of India to look for ficsh sources 
of revenue and in 1894 five per cent duties 
were reimposed, jams and cotton fabiics being 
excluded Continued financial stiingency brou- 
ght piece-goods within the scope of th^ tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
per cent on all woven goods — an import 
duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods 
roduced in the comitry The products of the 
and-looms arc excluded These excise duties 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty w'as raised 
from 5 per cent to 4d an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
epints, and beer These were estimated to 
produce £ 1 million annually. J 


Tlie principal exemptions from the tariff 
arc foo<l grains, machinery, railway material 
and coal Iron and steel pay a nominal duty 
of one per cent 

The Customs revenue for the current year 
IS estimated at Rs 10,85.52,000, or £ 7,236,800 

T’he Customs Department is administered 
by an Imperial Customs Service responsible to 
the Imperial Government in the Department 
of Commerce and Industry, but acting through 
the Local Governments The senior Collectors 
aie Covenanted Civilians specially chosen 
for tills duty , the subordinates are recruited 
III India and m England (Customs Tariff q. v.) 

Income Tax. 

The income tax was first imposed in 
India 111 1860, in older to meet the financial 
disJocalJon caused by the Mutiny It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent or a 
little more than 9^ d in the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred lupccs and upwards Many 
clianges have from time to time been made m 
the svstem, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated 111 the Act of 1886 ITiis imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived fiom sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pics in the rupee, or about 
61 d in the pound ; on incomes betw'een 500 and 

2.000 rupees at the late of four pies m the rupee 
or about 5d in the pound ' In March 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees The tax is paid by about 

300.000 people, and although it is unpopular 
chiefly because it was nominally only tempor- 
arily imposed, and because it falls most heavily 
on those with fixed Incomes, there is no likeli- 
hood of its repeal The yield of assessed taxes 
Is estimated at (1914-15) Rs 2,82,06,000, 


For the influenf'e of the War on India Finance, g i\ India and the War. 
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THE DEBT 

The registered debt of India consists of rupee 
loans raised in India and sterling loans raised in 
England At tlie end of 1910-11 the rupee loans, 
bearing interest, amounted to Its 37,02,40,200 
(=£91,949 347) and the sterling debt to 
£177,981,751 There were also at the end of the 
year Its 17,31,955 (=£115,464) and £16,584 of 
the rupee and steiling loans, respectively 
not beating int(*icst, chielly representing 
unconverted paper 

When the trading charter of the East India 
Company expired in 1815, the lupcc debt was 
Ks. 332 95 millions Eiftcen ’^cars lattr, in 
1850-51, the debt reached Us 453 30 millions, 
and it stood at almost exactly that sum in the 
year preceding the mutiny ot 1857 That con- 
vulsion caused a laige iru lease in the rupee debt 
which stood at lls 035 55 ludhons in 1859-60, 
the year following the suppression of the revolt 
The debt thin gradually lose to Its 097 57 
millions by 1871-75, and anotlu r large imrease 
occurred in the succicdmg decade, due to the 
great famine of 1877-78 and to the military 
operations in Afghanistan wdiich followed the 
famine By 1883-84 the rupee debt lose to 
Rs 931 25 milioris There was thin .1 further 
increase to IN 980 4 millions 111 1887-88, to 
Rs. 1,007 48 millions in 1888-89, and to 
Rs 1,052 8 millions in 1893-94 A three per 
cent loan was raised m July 1890, and the debt 
stood at Rs 1,082 12 millions at the mil of 
1896-97 and ini leased to Us 1,191 99 millions 
in 1903-04, to Rs 1 258 75 millions m 1905-06, 
to Rs 1,360 67 millions m 1909-10, and to 
Rs 1,397 93 millions in 1911-32 
Growth of Debt 

The intoiest -bearing slot ling debt was \ei\ 
small until tin' mutiny >iMr, but the increase 
was rapid alter that As in India, the rate ot 
interest on the sti'iling ih'bt has been giadually 
reduced from 4, 41, and 5 per rent to 21, 3, and 

per cent lespectively At the end of 1910-11 
proportions of the debt held at these latcs aie 
£11,892,207 at per cint , £(>6,721,530 (incliid- 
mg 3 per cent , India stock of the nominal value 
of £3,000,000 issued 111 August 1900, £2,009,500 
issued m 1901-02, £1,500,000 issued m Mav 
1902, £1,500,000 issued m 1903-04, £2,500,000 
issued in 1904-05, £12,089,146 issued in 1905-06 
and £2,000,000 issued m 1906-07) at 3 per cent 
and £85,511,748 at 3] per cent In May 1907 
a 3J per cent, sterling loan of £3,500,000 was 
raised and in January 1908 a further 31 per cent 
loan of £5,000,000 was raised toward&'pioviding 
for railway capital expenditure of 1908-09 and 
for the discharge of ccitain Bombay, Baioda 
and Central India Railway debentures Simi- 
larly in February 1909, a loan of £7,500,000 and 
m January 1910 a further loan of £7,500,000 
were issued at the same rate of mterebt. In 
October 1910, per rent India Bonds for 
£4,000,000 were issued for the discharge of the 
Madras and Indian Midland Railway debentures 
and in March 1911 a new per cent sterling 
loan of £3,500,000 was issued to provide funds 
for capital expenditure in 1911-12 

Railway Expenditure. 

A large proportion both of the sterling and of 
tne rupee debt was incurred m connection with 


OF INDIA. 

the construction of railways and other public 
works Considerable additions to the rupee and 
sterling debt were made in the two years 1896-97 
and 1897-98 m consequence of famine, plague, 
war, and the prosecution of railway extension, 
and to the stci ling debt in 1900 and subsequent 
years for the purchase of the GIF Railway, 
the discharge of its debentures, and advances of 
Indian Railway Companies In addition to the 
loans raisi'd duimg 1907-08 the Secretary of 
State incurred liability m icspect of £2,144,800 
debenture's of the JNfadras Railway Company on 
the purchase of the undertaking on the 31st 
Decombci 1907 At the end ot 1911-12 the 
total registeicd debt in India and England was 
(listiibuted in the propoition of 12 and 88 p»'i 
cent between “ Oidinaiy Debt ” (£33,041,732 
with intcrcbt £1,435,152) and “ Debt incurred 
for hallways and Irrigation Works ” 
(£238,753.945 with interest £7,817,077) 

Unterest. 

The interest on the rupee debt was at the rate 
of SIX per cent m 1822, and the debt bcaiing this 
I ate was not llnally paid olf until 1858-59 
Mean wdiilc the Goveinment borrowed, from 1823 
until 1852-53, at live pi r cent and tiom 1824 
(but in a small way until 1835) at four per cent 
riic bulk of the five per cent debt was converted 
to four per cent in 1854, but the shock to tlio 
Cl edit of the State caused by tlie mutiny neces- 
sitated more boirowing at the liiglier rate of 
h\c per cent and that loan was not finally ex- 
tinguished until 1871 Meanwhile the Govern- 
ment were compelled to boirow at 51 per cent 
in 1859, and tins 51 per cent loan wms not closed 
until 1878-79 A small sum was borrowed at 
41 percent in 1856-57, and the debt at this rate 
of inteiest wms laigcly inci cased m 1871 by the 
Conversion of the 51 per cent loan By 1878-79 
piactieally the whole rupee debt boro inteiest at 
41 and 4 per cent Rs I5l 48 millions at 41, and 
Rs 613 38 millions at 4 per cent The 4^ per 
cent loans wcic all converted to 4 per cent by 
1893, save for a sum of Rs 10 millions, being a 
loan ftom the Maharaja llolkar on account of 
the Indore State Railway, wdiich is not con- 
veitible until about 1970 In the same year a 
small loan of Rs 35 5 millions was raised at 
per cent and m the following year the bulk of 
the 4 per cent, loans was converted to the rate 
ot 3J per cent In 1896-97 a new Ician of Rs 40 
million^ was raised at 3 per cent On the 4th 
July 1900 a loan of Rs 30 millions was raised at 
3i per cent and this was followed by other 
loans, at the same rate of interest, of Rs 10 
millions on the 14th August 1901, Rs 15 millions 
on the 9th July 1902, Rs 20 millions on the 
22nd July 1903, Rs 30 millions on the 13th July 
1904, Rs. 40 millions on the 2nd August 1905, 
Rs 45 millions on the 31st July 1906, Rs. 25 
millions on the 17th July 1907, Rs 20 milhons 
on the 4th August 1908, Rs 25 millions on the 
28tii July 1909, Rs 15 millions on the 20tb 
July 1910, and Rs 20 millions on the 19th July 
1911 At the end of 1911-12, Rs. 1,269 14 
millions bore interest at 3^ per cent. Rs 84*49 
milhons at 3 per cent and Rs. 34*3 millions at; 
4 per cent. 
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THE RUPEE DEBT. 

Eeturn of the Inteiest Bearing Rupee Debt of the Government of India as at Slat 
August 1914. 


In Thousands of Rupee*?, 


Particulars 

Date of Issue 

Conditions of Repayment. 

Amount 

Total. 

Railway Loans — 

Maharaja Holkar 4J p c 
Maharaja Semdia 4 p c . 
Nawab of Rampur 4 p c 

(1870-77) 

(1892-93) 

After 101 years 

Perpetual 

After one year’s notice to 
be given on oi after 1st 
Dec 1917 

By annual instalments of 

12 lakhs. 

10000 

15000 

4700 

29700 

12200 

1378156 

82141 

Special Loans — 

Gwalior, 4 p c. 1887 


12200 

Three and Half per cent 
1842-43 

1854-55 

Three and Half p c coupon 
1865 

Reduced, 1879 

1900-1 

1st Feb 1843 
30tli June 1854 

Ibt iMay 1865 
16th Jan 1879 
30th June 1900 

225166 

331852 

6160 

376507 

39712 

395769 

3896-97 

22nd July 1896 


82141 



Total 


1502197 


DISTRIBUTION OF RUPEE DEBT. 


1 

Calcutta j 

1 

Inland 

Madras. 

Bombay, 

Total 

India. 

Railway Loans 


29700 



29700 

Special Loan 


12200 

— 

’ 

12200 

3i per cent. 

58919 

206687 

87883 ; 

339099 i 

1283388 

3 per cent. 

47571 

12843 

0417 

12353 

79184 


036690 

321430 

94300 

352032 

1404472 



Proportion in 

India held by 

Held in 


Total 


Indians. 

Europeans 

London. 

Unissued. 

as above. 

Railway Loans 

29700 

.... 

.... 


29700 

Special Loan . . | 

12200 


.... 

.... 

12200 

3i per cent. 

723574 

559814 

94768 

.... 

1378156 

3 per cent. 

30280 

48904 

2957 


82141 


795754 

608718 

97725 

1 

1502197 


6 
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STERLING DEBT. 


Debt Bearing Interest 

Capital of Debt, | 

1 

Rate % 

Annual Interest 
payable 

31st 

March 

1913 

31st 

March 

1914 

31st 

March 

1913 

31st 

March 

1914 

India 3^ per cent Stock 

India 3 per cent Stock 

India 21 per cent Stock 

India Bonds 

01276210 

60480596 

11800336 

3000000 

£ 

01211186 

00212384 

11806337 

2500000 

3V 

3 

3194667 

1994417 

295158 

105000 

£ 

3192.392 

1986372 

295158 

87500 

East India Railway Dcb(‘ntuic Stock . 
Eastern Bcng.il Ry Debenture Stock . 
South India Ry Debenture Stock 

143.5650 

348000 

425000 

1415650 

3480()6 

425000 

4V 

4 

41 

64604 

13916 

19125 

64604 

13947 

19125 

G. T P Railway Debenture Stock 

Indian Midland Ry Dcbentuies 

2701450 

421200 

2701450 

407500 

4 

Sir 

108058 

16848 

108058 

14262 

Debt not bearing Interest — 

India 5 per cent Stock 

India 4 per cent Stock 

179102608 

9305 

7278 

177048173 

9305 

7279 





1 

16,584 



1 

Total Debt and Annual Interest thereon i 
on 31st March 1914 1 


177001757 



5781418 


INDIAN RAILWAY ANNUITIES. 



31st March 1913. 

31st March 1914 

Bast Indian Railway 



Annuity terminating in 1953 . . . . 

850537 

850538 

Interest in lieu of deferred annuity 

262000 

202000 

Eastern Bengal Railway Annuity tenninating in 1957 

116850 

116851 

Schidh Punjab & Delhi Railway Annuity terminating in 1958 : 

371361 

371861 

G I P Railway Annuity terminating m 1948 

1268516 

1268516 

Madras Railway Annuity terminating in 1956 

488381 

488381 

Total Ind«an Railway Annuties on 31st March 1914 . . 

3357645 

3357647 


THE INDIAN MINTS. 


The Mint in Calcutta dates from the end of 
the 17th century. The present building, de- 
signed by Major N". AV. Forbes, was opened m 
1831, the central portico being held to be “ a 
copy, on half dimensions, of the temple of Mi- 
nerva at Athens." The Copper Mait, to the 
north-east of the ^Silver Mmt, was opened m 
1865 

Mint Master^ Lt -Col W. G R. Cordue, R e. 

Deputy Mint Master, Capt. G. H. WiUis, 

M.V.O., R B 

Assay Master, Lieut-Col. J. J. Bourke,! m s. 

Deputy Assay Master, Lieut-Col. F. T. C. 

Hughes, I A., p.o.s. 

The Bombay Mint — The first Mint establish- 
ed m Bombay, in 1670, was for the coinage of 


" rupees, pics and bujruks," authority for its 
working being granted by letters patent. The 
erection of the present Mmt was sanctioned by 
the East India Company m 1823, and was de- 
signed by Major John Hawkins of the Bombay 
Engineers The cost of construction was esti- 
mated at 36 lakhs 

Mini Master, Major A L. C. McCormick,R b. 

Assistant Mint Master, Mr. A. E. B. Gordon. 

Assay Master, Lt.-Colonel J. Lloyd Thomas 
Jones, IMS 

Deputy Assay Master, Captain H. B. Drake, 
IMS 

Durmg the year 1912-1913 gold to the value 
of Rs 24,87,91,744 was tendered at the two 
Mints. 
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The Silver coinage for the year 1912-13 was as follows — 


— 

Calcutta 

Bombay. 

Total. 


1 

Value in Rs 

Value in Rs 

Value in Rs 

Rupees 

JTa'f-Rupeea 

Quarter Rupees 

One-Eighth Rupees 

7,79,22 000 
10.94,957 
21,96,761 
17,44,933 

10,90,07,154 

7,52,378 

5,09,097 

6,82,664 

18,75,29,154 

I 24,17,335 

29,65,858 
24,27,597 

Total 

8,37,58,053 

11,16,11,293 

19,53,09,944 


The work in 1^)12-13 was not confiiiod to the 
ro-foinage of 1835 and 1840 rupees and iint or- 
ient coin, but luw eoinaire on a large scale was 
nndertakc'n from siher pnrchasi'd in I'kiuland 
The onttiiin of rupi cs was inoie than that ot 
tlio previous yt'ar by about 10] irons 

During the year 5,072,07^) Biitisli dollais of 
the outturn \ahic in standard tolas ot Ks 
1,28,70^450 wen conn d at the llonibay Mint, 
against 37,470,500 Hutish dollars oi tin outturn 
\ due of 11s 8 50,21 054 in tho pn mous year 
1 he Bombay iNlint also coimd lt4,()28 tivi'-cent 
pieces foi the Singapore ttovernment Coirnige ; 
to the extent ot Its 24,08,053 was undiitaki'ii 
on behalf of the Jun.igadh Daibar vvhnh ha^ I 
.idopted Biitish sihei i urreney in plaec ot ■ 
l\oris in its tern tones ! 

30,770,000 nukel one-anna pieces of the 
nominal value ot Rs 24,8(),000 wen* coined at 1 
the Bombay Atint during the ye.ai as compared 
iMth 41,700,000 pieies of the nominal value, 
of Rs 20,10,000 in the preiedmg ycai 1 

The net gam on the nukd loinige which' 
passcdiiito circulation amounted to Rs 22,02,778 1 
agamst Bs 21,35,338 in tlic preceding yisu 
The bion/e coinage of tho y<‘ar eonsistnl of 
pice, half-pice and pie-pieces of the aggngafe 
value of about Rs 10,18,401 against R'j 0,25,025 
in tho pievioiis year I 

The copper coinage compiised (1) cents of | 
the value of Rs 70,028 executed for the (5 >’on j 
(tovernment, and (2) of the value of Rs 0,750 ] 
tor the Straits Government 


j During the vi ar 1912-13 there was a net gam 
I of Us 12,72,178 on bronze and copper coinage, 
1 against Rs 0,02,071 in the iiicceding year 
I The Revenue and Expenditure of the two 
, Mints (mcluding interest on i aiiital outlay and 
! othei pro forma charges) amounted to Revenue, 
Rs 42,03,904 and Expenditure, Rs, 28,01,157 
' The Gold and Silver Assays made during the 
ycai numbered 

' Calcutta. Bombay. 

Year. Gold Silver. Gold Silver 

; 1912-13 423 31,313 858 38,920 

, Tlic Indian denominations with their Briti*'h 
' ecpiivab'uts aie — • 

I Rie - 1/13 penny 

Pice (3 pics) - 1 farthing 

Anna (12 pies) ^ 1 penny. 

Rupee (10 annas) ^ Is Ad 
A lakh (lac) is 100,000 rupees and a crore is 
100 lakhs 

The equivxalents of the rupee in various 
curri'iicies aic approximately as follows — 
Oncrupie = 1 68 franc (Fiance, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Ac ) 

„ =1 30 mark (Germany) 

„ -- 1 0 krone (Aiistiia-llungary) 

„ “ 0 324 dollar (United States) 

„ - 0 05 yen (Japan) 

3'he denominations of currency notes in 
circulation arc 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 
and 10,000 rupees 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to tho un- 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 26th Tune 1893, and Act vm of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1879, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and silver coins of the Government of India 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-comage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees ; but in the following year it seemed that 
coinage was necessary, and It was begun in 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the 
silver required, and paying for it mainly with 
the gold accumulated In tho Paper Currency 
Reserve. In that and the following month a 


crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crorcs ot 
rupees in the year ending the 31st March 1910, 
including the rupees issued in connection witli 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
a separate fund railed the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange The whole 
profit was invested In sterling securities, tho 
interest from which was ad'^^ed to the fund. In 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight years, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crorcs 
should be kept in rupees in India, instead o 
being invested in gold securities The Gold 
Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Stan- 
dard Reserve. It was ordered in 1907 that only 
one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
Into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
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capital expenditure 011 railways The Gold 
Standard Reserve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out Exchange turned 
against India, and in March 1908, the Govern- 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
State up to half a million sterling, while the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000,000 Consols in 
order to meet such demands. During April to 
August, further sterling bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,058,000. On a represent- 
ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State agreed to defer the application 
of coinage profits to railway construction 
until the sterling assets of the Gold Standard 
Reserve amounted to £ 25 , 000,000 On the 
31st March 1913, th3 Reser\c amounted to 
£22,571.333 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there has been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs was m the year 1891-92. 

Act XXII of 1899, passed on the 16th Sep- 
terabei 1899, provided that gold coin (sovereign 
and half-sovereigns) shall be a legal tender in 
payment or on account at the rate of fflten 
rupees for one sovereign 


Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
are . — 



Fine 

Silver 

Alloy 

J OTAL. 


grama 

grams 

giaiii«. 

Rupee 

165 

15 

180 

Half-rupee 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 

82i 


90 

anna piece 

Eighth of a rupee or 

4U 

3i 

45 

2-fiana pie^'e 

20^ 

1? 

22 J 


One rupee = 165 grains of fine silver 

One fohilling= SOi'*! grams of fine silver 
One rupee = shillings 2’ 0439. 

Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Rengal rrc<'rdfmy b> Art X\1I of 1835, and 
into the Madras and Sombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII ot 1844 

The weight of the coppei coins stiucK undei 
Act XXITI of 1870 remained the same as it wa*- 
in i835. It was as follows — 

Grains 

TRO\ 


Double pice or half-anua . 200 

Pice or quaiter-anna . 100 

Half-piec or oue-cighth of an anna . 50 

Pie, being one-third of a pice or one- 

twei^^h an anna . . 33^ 


The weight and dimensions of bronz** coin? 


are as follow < — 

Standard 

Diameter 


WEIGHT IN 

IN MILLI- 


GUAINb lUOY 

METRl'S 

Pice 

. 75 

•25*4 

Half-ince 

37i 

21-15 

Pie 

25 

17*45 


Nickel. 



The Act of ’906 al«o provides for the coinagi 
of a nickel com It was directed that the nicKe 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined a' 
th<‘ Mint and ishU(‘ The notification also pres 
cribcd the di'sign of the com, wliicli has a wave( 
edge with twelve scollop'^ the gieatest diamete 
of the com being 21 millimetres, and its leas 
dlamctei 19 8 millimctK^ The de^iiabilitj 0 
issuing a half anna nickel com v\as consideiei 
bv the Government of India in 1909, but afte 
consultation with Local Goveniments it wa 
decided not to take action m this diiection unti 
tbepeoph* had become thoroughly familiar witi 
the present one-anna com 


The Paper Currency 


Undci Acts VI of 1839, III of 1840, and IX of 
1843, the Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madras were authoiised to issue notes 
payable on demand, but the issue of the notes 
was practically limited to the thiee titles of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras The«e Acts 
wore repealed, on the 1st Marcli 1862, by Act 
XIX of 1861, providing for the issue ot a paper 
currency through a Government Department, 
by means of notes of the Government of India 
payable to bearer on demand Since then no 
banks have been allowed to issue notes in India 
Act II of 1910 amended and consolidated the 
law on the subject By it, a note of the value of 
five, ton, or fifty rupees, as well as a note of any 
other denominational value which the Governor 
General in Council may, by notification in the 
Gazette of India y so (specify, was declared to be a 
“ universal currency note,” that is, legal tender 
throughout British India and encashable at any 
office of issue in British India ; the then existing 
sub-circles of Cawnpore, Lahore, Karachi, and 
Calicut were abolished, and the first three of 
these constituted separate circles of issue in 
addition to Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Rangoon. At the same time, by a notification 
issued under the Act, the further issue of 20- 


rupces note was discontinued By anothn 
notification issued m 1911 under section 2 of tin 
same A(t a ciiircncy note of the denominationa 
value of one hundred rupees was declared to b( 
a “ universal currency note ” 

Act VII of 1911 raised the invested portion o 
the Curiencv Reserve from 12 ciores to 14 croie 
with permission to make the additional invest 
ment in sterhng securities if desired. 

Department of Paper Currency, 
he fu.ictioii of this department is to issue 
without any limits, piomissory notes (callcc 
currency notes) of the Government of Indu 
payable to the bearer on demand, of the deno 
minations of Rs 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, anc 
10,000, the issue being made in exchange foi 
rupees or half rupees 01 for gold com, wdiich v 
legal tender, from any Paper Currency office 01 
agency, and for gold bullion and gold coin, whicl 
IS not legal tender, from circle offices on th( 
requisition of the Comptroller General. 

Supply and issue of Currency Notes. 
Currency notes are supplied by the Secretarj 
of State through the Bank of England on ai 
indent from the Head Commissioner. Th( 
Head Commissioner or Commissioners supplj 
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CiiiTency Agents with all the notes required for 
the purposes of the Paper Currency Act Evoiy 
such note, other than a “ universal ” note, bears 
upon it the name of the place from which it is 
issued and every note is impressed with the 
signature of the Head Commissioner or of a 
Commissionei or Deputy Comimssioncr 

The officers in charge of the circles of issue are 
authorised to issue, from the office or offices 
established in their circles, currency notes m 
evchange for the amount thereof (1) m rupees or 
half-rupees or in gold i oin which is legal tender 
under the Indian Coinage Act , or in rupees 
made under the Native Coinage Act, IX of 1876, 
and (2) on the requisition of the Comptroller 
General, to all treasuries, in gold com which is 
not legal tender under the Coinage Act or gold 
bullion at the rate of one Government rupee for 
7* >3344 grains troy of fine gold Curiencv 
notes can also be issued against gold com of 
bullion 01 silver bullion or sterling secuiities held 
b\ the Secretary of State for India in Council 

Notes when legal tender. 

E\eiy note is a h'gal tender m its own eiiele ' 
(except by Government at the otticc of issue) foi 
the amount expressed in that note, that is to 
sav% W'hcncver a note forms the integral sum or 
a portion, of any payment, either to Government 
on account of a revenue or other claim, or to anv 
body corporate or person in British India, it is a 
legal tender Five, ten, fifty and hundred rupee* 
notes are legal tender throughout British India 

Notes of higlier denominations than fl\e, ten, 
fifty and hunclicd rupees are pavable onh at the 
office or offices ot issue of tlie town trom which 
they have been issued In ordinary enciimstances 
every Goveinment ticahury, of which there aie 
iibout 250 111 British India, cashes 01 exchanges 
notes if it can do so without inconvenience, 
and W'hcn this cannot be done convcmentlv foi 
large sums, small sums can generally be ex- 
changed foi travelleis 

Reserve. 

The whole amount of cuiioncy notes in circu- 
lation IS secured by a reserve of gold and silv ei 
com or bullion and securities of the Government 
of Indu 01 of the United Kingdom The total 
amount of such securities is limited to 140 
millions of rupees, of which not more than 40 
millions of rupees may be 111 sterling securities 
Undci the Act of 1882 the maximum limit of the 
securities was fixed at sixty millions of rupees , 
blit, the issues having largely expanded, the 
Government of India was empowered by Act 
XV of 1890 to raise the limit to eighty millions 
The power was utilised to raise the invested 
leserve to seventy millions on the 19th Dc^cem- 
ber 1890, and to eighty millions a year later, on 
the 3rd December 1891 By notification No 
5366 of the 18th December 1896, the invested 
reserve was raisc'd to one hundred millions, the 
power to do so having been given by Act XXI 
of 1890 Act III of 1905 raised the limit to 120 
millions and in August of that year 20 millions 
of the reserve were invested by the Secretary of 
State in consols and exchequer bonds In 
1908-09 the exchequer bonds were replaced by 
Consols. By Act VII of 1911 the limit was 
raised further to 140 millions, and m April of 
that yeai 20 millions were invested by the 
Secretary of State in Consols. 


Currency Chest. 

Under the Gold No^^e Acts of 1898 and 1900, 
the Government of India had obtained authority 
to hold a part of the metallic portion of the 
reserve in gold coin (or temporarily in silver 
bullion) in London instead of in India. The 
object of these enactments was merely to afford 
temporary relief to the Indian money market in 
seasons of stress. A certain amount of gold had 
in this way been held in London during 1899 and 
1900, but not to any laige extent, and tht 
occasion for doing so ceased, except in regard 
to gold in transit, from the middle of 1900 Act 
II of 1910, however, gives full pow^ei to hold tin 
metallic portion of the reserve or any part of it, 
eitiicr m London or in India or partly in botli 
place's, and also in gold coin or bullion or in 
rupees 01 silver bullion, at the free discretion of 
Government subject only to the exception that 
rupees should be kept only in India and not in 
London A currency chest was accordmgh' 
opened m London and a sum of £6,000,000 was 
remitted from India in pursuance of this policy, 
and a further sum of £1,045,000 was transferred 
to the chest tiom the Secretary of State’s 
balances during the course of 1905-06 On the 
list March 1913 the London currency chest held 
£6,000,000 on behalf of the Currency Reserve 

Metallic Reserve. 

The metallic reserv e may consist of sov ereigns, 
half sovereigns, rupees, and half rupees, 
and gold and silver bullion, the last named 
being valued at tlie sum spent on the 
purchase of such bullion No gold was con- 
tained III the reserve between March 1876 and 
Februarv 1898, and the quantity mcieased verv 
slowlv until February 1809, hut from that date 
it rose rapidly till the ind of March 1900 when 
it amounted to £7,500,012 Government then 
took measures to reduce what was considered 
to be an inconveniently large gold reserve, and 
at the end of March 1901 the value of the gold 
reseivc had fallen to £5,778,518 In the next 
three years it again increased contmuou‘'lv 
from £7,023,921 at the end of 1901-02 to 
£9,859,564 at the end of 1902-03 and £10,789,567 
at the end of 1903-04 During the next three 
veais it remained practically steady, the amount 
hold on the 31st March 1907 being £10,688,841 
In 1907-08 the serious monetary crisis in 
America and the contraction in the exports 
from India owing to the famine led to a very 
large increase in the demand for gold at the 
Cuirency offices with the result that on the 
31st March 1908 the value of the gold reserve 
had fallen to £6,417,841 inclusive of £3,705,000 
held m England Adverse trade conditions 
continued in 1908-09 and on the 31st March 
1909 the gold reserve had dwindled down to 
£1,523,414, of whick £1,500,000 was held m 
England Normal conditions returned in 1909- 
10 and the stock of gold in^he reserve rose to 
£8,701,716 on 31st March 1910 On the 8lst 
March 1913 the stock m the reserve amounted 
to £25,500,000. 

Effect of the War. 

The outbreak of the war found the Govern 
ment of India, in the matter of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve, as of all other reserves, in a strong 
position At the close of the financial year, 
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that IS to say March 31st 1914, the actual state 
of the reser\c, was as follows — 

31st March 
1914 
Ks 

I’OTAL CulCriATION .. .. 60,11,75,935 


I’OTAL CulCriATION .. .. 00,11,75,935 

Silver Com m India . 20,53,47,910 

Cold Com and Buillion m 

India 22,43,53,073 

(.'old Com and Bullion m 

England . 9,15,00,000 

Sociiritios held in India . . 9,99,99 940 

Seem itics held m England . 4,00,00,000 

Total Kesftiio (>0,12,00,935 

On the (we of the war, Jnlv 31st, the 
stood at the lollowing liguiis — 

31st Inly 
1914 
Its 


statement showing the composition of the 
Paper Cmrency Reserve * — 

7th November 
1914 
Us 

ToT 4L ClRCTTLATION .. 60,79,91,870 

Silver Com in India . .. 31,93,97,948 

Cold Com and Bullion in India .. 7,20,93,970 


9,15 09,000 
9 09,9^910 
4,00,00 000 
75,41,53,000 


3’OTAL ClllCULATION . . . 75 41 5 ‘.,000 

Silccr Com in India 33,91,01,201 

(.old Com md Bullion in 

India 18,30,01 853 

(Jold Com and Bullion in i 

Elnglaiid 9,1 5 00,000 j 

SecuritK'S luld in India 9 09,9^,910 i 

Securities In Id m England 4,00,00 000 . 

I OTAL Bl serve 75,4 1,53,000 ' 

It was tlu' policy of the Covernmdit of India | 
to give gold from tin' Paper Cmrency 
In cly on demand But when the w^ar hioke out , . 
it became apparent that gold was being with- | 
diawn fiom the Kcsi'rvc not to meet legitimate i 
di'mands, but to speculate sovereigns wiue 
at a pri'inium in the bazaar, and those who 
< ommanded funds took soveremns from tin* 
Paper Cmrcney Reserve and sol(i tliem at <i 
profit Government aicordmgly dc elmcd to i 

issue sovereigns in sums smaller than t(*n1hou-| 
sand pounds at a time, but as the speculatois 
then clubbed together and formed syndicates to I 
withdraw sovereigns, an absolute embargo w'as I 
placed on the issue of gold The effect of the^e 
vviihdrawals, of the abolition of the Silver 
Blanch of the Gold Standard Reserve, and of the 
tiansfer of gold from the Paper Currency Uc serve 
to the Gold Standard llcscrve in payment of 
Reverse Councils is seen in the last official 


T0T4L ClRCITLATION .. 60,79,91,870 

.Silver Com m India . .. 31,93,97,948 

I Gold Coin and Bullion in India .. 7,20,93,970 

' Gold Com and Bullion in 
I Englancl .. 7,05,00,000 

1 ,Se( unties held in India . . 9,99,99,940 

I Securities held in Jvngland . 4,00,00,000 

I Total Reserve . 00,79,91,870 

Interest. 

I Tlie interest acciinng on the invested reserve 
j IS enteted m a se'paiate* account, and paid to the 
credit of the Goveinmont of India.imde r the head 
I “Pioflts of note eireulation ” The interest on 
' the one hundred and foity millions of rupees 
i in the invested rc'serve amounted in 1911-12 to 
I Its 4 4,90,450 made up of Ks 34,70,420 in India 
’ and Rs 10,20,030 in England, the expenditiiK' 

I o1 the Depailment being about Rs 18,57,190 
on th(‘ average for the last live years 
' Circulation 

I The average monthly emulation of the notes 
1 has been in nullions of rupees — 

Eivc 5 oais ending . 1885-80 142 65 

1 , . .. 1890-91 171 07 

I , 1895-96 282 44 

' ” 1900-01 205 19 

’ ’ 1905-00 361 80 

’ ” . 1910-11 481 97 

„ 1911-12 573 05 

The riK Illation of the dilhunt denomina- 
( ions ol notes on the ,11 st jMaich 1893 and 
1912 was as follows — 

1893 1012 

Rs Rs 


5-rupee 

24,77,280 

1,29,09,385 

10 , 

3 91 7 3, ’)()0 

15,09,07,400 

20 

(>6,0 1,000 

13,12,0()0 

50 ,, 

1,10,24,100 

1,89,02,750 

100 ,, 

5,08,00,800 

10,52,20,900 

500 „ 

2,53,21 000 

2,80,51,000 

1 ,000 „ 

0,79,01 000 

0,29,71,000 

10,000 

5,40,30,000 

14 32,00,000 

According to the 

l.itest official 

estimate the 


cii dilating medium is as follows — 

Riiliecs £120,000,000 

Sovereigns . . . £ 40,000,000 

Currency Notes , . , , £ 40,000,000 


The Gold Reserve Fund. 


The Gold Reserve Fund was first started m 
the beginning of 1901 when the profits which 
had accrued from the coinage of rupees from 
April 1900 amounting to £3 millions were 
credited to the fund, gradually remitted to 
England from time to time and there investe(i 
in sterhng securities. In the following years 
the demand for rupees for trade requirements 
necessitated further heavy coinage and the 
investments held m the Gold Reserve Fund 
rapidly swelled by the credit of the profits 
and the interest thereon and amounted at the 
close of 1905-06 to £12J millions. Bunng 
the latter half of this year, abnormal trade 
activity resulted in an unprecedented demanii 
for silver currency and necessitated exception- 
ally heavy coinage In a short space of time 


To avoid the possibility of a recurrence of 
similar inconvenience, a separate silver brant h 
of the Gold Reserve Fund was formed and 
was bi ought up to its proposed limit of rupees 
6 crores (£4 millions) by March 1907 ; and 
after being for a short time known as the “Gold 
and Silver Reserve Fund ’’ it was finally named 
the Gold Standard Reserve At the close 
of 1906-07, the Reserve contained nearly £17 
millions, of which £12| millions were held m 
secmities, £4 millions in rupees in India and 
the rest in gold m India and as a book credit 
It 18 not necessary in this report to recount 
the events of the latter half of 1907-08 It 
will be sufficient to mention that the sale in 
India during the first half of 1908-09 of sterling 
bills on London resulted in the withdrawal 
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irom circulation m India of some lls. 12 crores, 
the equivalent bemg withdrawn in gold by the 
Secretary of State from the llcserve in liondon, 
bccurities to the value of over £8 millions being 
put on the market By November 1908, the 
silver in the Ilesorvo in India had reached 18 65 
crores The subsequent improvement m trade 
conditions necessitated a portion of this silver 
being transferred to the Paper Currency Depart- 
ment to meet notes and frequent similar trans- 
fers continued to be made, the account being 
adjusted by a transfer in the opposite direc- 
tion in London, made m gold from tlic (Jur- 
rency lleserve held there to the Gold St.ind.ird 
ileserve By Maich 1911, the silver brain h 
ill India contained only, 2 90 croies and the 

b. ilanco remained at this llgure till Scpti mber 
1912, when the resumption of coinage made 
it possible gr,ulually to increase it up to Its 6 
crores, of which were held 111 Bombay 

Effects of the War — The leconnnend.itions 
of the Cuiieiic^ Commission n'g.uding the polo y 
1() be puisne d tow.irds tin* Gold St.and.ird Bescr- 
\ c will be found explained in detail in th(‘ section 
(hiircncy Commission (q \ ) lii icily, tin y 
were that the silver branch of the Besene 
should be .abolished, and the iiipecs in the 
lleserve tiansterred to the Paper Ciurency 
Reserve in excdiange foi an equivalent in gold , 
that a much largci gold holding, in Iniuid gold, 
sliould be aimecl at , and that the iivi rotary 
of State should be prepared to sell sterling 
lulls and telegraphic tr.insfers on London, 01 
Rt'versc Councils as they are sometimes called, 
on demand Unlortunately the war broke 
out betoro there was tunc tor this policy to be 

c. irried into cftcct, so the emergency tound the 
lleserve in a transition st.ige The mcasiiu's 
.idopted were prompt and cfficac lous The 
silver branch ot the lleserve was abolished 
])y transfenmg the rupees therein to the Paper 
Currency Ilesoive in exchange toi an ecpiua- 
Icnt m sovereigns, so th<xt the Beser\<“ was 
composed entirely of gold and gold secuiities- 
After a biict interval, neccssaiy to consult, 
the Sccretaiy ot .State, who naturally had to 


colour his arrangements by the abnormal 
financial conditions prevailing in London, 
a notillcation was issued early in August to 
the elfc'ct that Goveinincnt would be prepared 
to sell sterling bills and telegraphic transfers 
on London to the extent of a million sterling a 
week, at the following latcs — Bills 1-3-29 32d 
and telegraphic lianslers 1-3-27 32 d This at 
once stc.idic-d the exchanges, which whilst the> 
have been sluggish, have not fallen below gold 
point The .xppcuidcxd tables wull show the corii- 
po-ution of the Gold Stand , 11 d Beserve brought 
about by this policy, and the extent of the 
demand tor stc^rling bills — 


Strength of the Reserve — The balance of 
the Gold Standaid Beserve on the 31st October 
1914, in India and in England, amounted to 
£25,836,753 and w'as held 111 the following 
foim — 


(1) Gold in India 

(2) Gold set aside in the Bank 
ot England 

(3) Cash held wuth cadi balance 

at the Bank ot England 

(4) Bnti-sli and Colonial Govern- 

ment Securities and Cor- 
poiation ot London Bonds 
(Market price on 31st 
Maich) 

(5) British and Colom.il Gov- 

c'rnmcnb Sen unties and 
Birmingham Corpoiation 
Bills since pill chased (cost 
piiccO 

(0) Book cicMit in Treasury 
Accounts — India 

(7) Temporary loan (o Trea- 
sui> balances — India 


£ 

6.233.000 

2.300.000 
907,178 


12,421,567 


949,898 

25,110 


3,000,000 


£ 25,836,753 


Sterling Bills — The following table shows the details of the weekly allotments since the 
icvcrse remittances were first ollcied — 


Date 

Olhiccl 

Tendered 

Allotted 


t 

£ 

£ 

August 0 

1,000,000 

1,091,000 

1,000,000 

August 13 

1,000,000 

813,000 

813,000 

August 20 

1,000,000 

632,000 

632,000 

August 27 

1,000,000 

538,000 

538,000 

September 3 

1,000,000 

474,000 

474,000 

September 10 

1,000,000 

360,000 

360,000 

September 17 

1,000,000 

335,000 

335,000 

September 24 

1,000,000 

346,000 

346,000 

October 1 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

355,000 J 

355,000 

October 8 

345,000 1 

345,000 

October 15 

1,000,000 

601,000 

601,000 

October 22 

1,000,000 

427,000 

427,000 

October 29 

November 5 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

177,000 

177,000 

November 12 

1,000,000 

94,000 

94,000 

November 19 . . 

1,000 000 

390,000 

390,000 

November 26 

1,000,000 

560,000 

660,000 
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1 

•H 

I C6 

1 

£ 

20,764,697 

5,961,278 

3,391,212 

4,815,129 

7,609,753 

548,680 

6,468,567 

1,652,878 

1,952,179 

445,862 

595,005 

54,205,240 

S 

00 

iH 

os 

CO 

1.087.425 

367,100 

323,660 

253,354 

122,738 

151,737 

205,610 

66 847 
114,185 

1,238,131 

! 

201,470 

96,891 

105,697 

409,018 

CO 

o 

52 

00 

1910-11 

£ 

20,877,521 

7,521,962 

3,175,950 

4,811,691 

7,030,314 

554,378 

6,619,009 

1,593,301 

1,829,557 

425,855 

607,447 

00 

ai 

iS 

f'. 

QO 

oT 

00 

m 

CO 

to 

oT 

•"I* 

OS 

CO 

Tin 

<o 

00 

r-l 

lO 

00 

CS 

<N 

Ol 

OS 

CO 

OS 

os 

oi 

os 

os 

>o 

t— 1 

os 

os 

o 

ccf 

OS 

310,663 

237,791 

155,373 

146,531 

183,636 

63,697 

113,432 

1,211,123 

195,489 

97,656 

70,084 

314,662 

os 

00 

t- 

CO 

1909-10. 

£ 

21,332,141 

5,534,683 

3,319,518 

4,548,304 

6,537,854 

539,223 

4,965,118 

1,558,964 

1,735,386 

430,377 

588.307 

lO 

00^ 

of 

o 

o 

I-O 

lO 

o^ 

to 

01 

293,339 

230,155 

148,950 

140,083 

165,875 

58,235 

109,438 

ccf 

Ih 

192,086 

95,324 

44,481 

373,997 

705,888 

1907-8. 1908-9 

£ 

19,759,060 

5,884,788 

3,276,159 

4,344,156 

6,389,628 

533,595 

4,832,264 

1,553,419 

1,700,894 

430,936 

589,636 

0 

01 

CO 

to 

00^ 

t-H 

o- 

os 

oo" 

o- 

OS 

CO 

of 

o 

280,117 

246,234 

158.123 

139,988 

158,430 

56,549 

106,536 

i> 

t- 

os 

lO 

195,011 

95,568 

285,126 

575,705 

£ 

18,719,322 
5,244,986 
3,338,988 
4,259,649 
6,227,010 
525,829 
5,004,494 
1 504,113 
1,732,610 
415,311 
584,520 

<M 

00^ 

»o 

tO_^ 

r-T 

t- 

lO 

lO 

(£> 

a> 

OS 

O^ 

OS 

CO 

00 

o 

co" 

o 

o 

r-r 

00 

os^ 

264,087 

254,403 

153,651 

138,870 

145,285 

52,469 

89,154 

a 

o^ 

r>r 

OS 

221,636 

91,472 

94,511 

304,012 

711,631 

1906-7 

£ 

19,793,791 

5,660,528 

4,362,706 

4,029,908 

5,898,219 

516,671 

4,351,692 

1,423,787 

1,768,911 

379,736 

600,986 

48,786,935 

Oi 

oi 

os 

X 

to 

CO 

o 

ro 

tO 

O' 

00 

OS 

OS 

r-l 

-ii 

^■5 00 O (M 00 C> O'! 
<M tH iH CO 00 00 

I> CO OS OS CO !> 
rH r-f o coo’to' CO" 
to to -f< to CO 
Cl OI tH r-l r-l 

os 

Cl 

00 

1 

191,887 

78,745 

190,022 

478,947 

939,601 

1905-6 

£ 

18,835,986 

5,468,780 

4,376,410 

3,926,364 

5,687,820 

953,664 

4,348,017 

1,321,393 

1,779,566 

361,959 

597,430 

00 

CO 

»o 

I ^ 

rf 

CO 

1 OS 

Cl 

!>• 

o' 

lO 

CO 

tH 

to 

00^ 

of 

o 

OS 

CO 

CO 

01 

CO 

OC OS Cl CO CO CO CO 
CO Cl !>. OS CC r-< <M 
tO^ Cl^ 00 CO^ 0? 

to'' CO of tff CO*" of -t 
t--. to CO CO CO 00 
Cl Cl tH t-H rH 

o 

tH 

Cl 

rT 

CO 

196,421 

73,715 

82,870 

334,487 

687,493 

1904-5 

£ 

18,927,083 

6,021,499 

5,354,768 

3,738,362 

5,353,425 

1,036,653 

4,361,771 

1,269,225 

1,601,997 

338,690 

633,844 

48,637,317 

839,322 

1,574,241 

CO 

Ol 

o^ 

t>r 

OS 

00 

206,410 

251,938 

245,405 

173,992 

142,163 

122,818 

57,581 

86,608 

1,080,505 

191,885 

71,782 

94,065 

272,527 

630,259 

HEADS OF REVENUE. 

Principal Heads oi Revenue 

Land Revenue . . .... 

Opium ... ... 

Salt . . • ^ . 

Stamps . . . 

Excise . . ... 

Provincial Rates 

Customs ... 

Assessed Taxes 

Forest 

Registration 

Tributes from Native States 

Total 

Interest . . ... 

Post Ofrce . . . .... 

Telegraph . . . 

Mint . 

Receipts by Civil DEPiRTMLNia 

Law and Justice 

Courts of Law 

Jails 

Police .... . . 

Ports and Pilotage ... 

Education . . . . 

Medical 

Scientific and other Mmor Departments . 

Total 

Miscellaneous Receipts 

Receipts m aid of Superannuation, Ac 

Stationery and Prmtmg ... 

Exchange 

Miscellaneous 

Total 
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1911-12 

O d 

r-( O 

t- 

!> 

'^■5 rH 

15,834,080 

57,645 

d 

© 

x 

ic 

2,381,533 

1,351,465 

247,054 

ca 

kO 

©^ 

o 

X 

X 

rH 

d 

©" 

d 

X 

o © 

X X 

ox 

rH x" 

© rH 

O rH 

1,179,366 

84,900 

78,791 

1,343,057 

82,835,750 

2 

1—1 

o 

0 

1 
o 
cs 

30,629,756 

16,787,641 

13,842,115 

39,346 

rH 

© 

X 

00 

X 

2,288,051 

1,178,005 

228,465 

Cl 

•hT 

© 

JO 

X 

X 

x^ 

X 

© 

Cl 

-H »0 
ii-i © 
rH rH 

x"'©'' 

-H tH 

O rH 

1,058,649 

91,787 

70,593 

© 

Cl 

®r. 

d 

d 

80,682,473 

rM tH 

ro O 

^ Cl ^0 

>c 

cc © 

Cl r-( 

O X sO 
^0 '-f © 
rH 1 Cl^ 

1 oo" 

Cl 

X 

lO 

cf 

rH 

2,307,077 

1,117,388 

235,691 

© 

»c 

o’ 

© 

©^ 

JO 

© 

X 

tr 

x" 

© 

Cl 

rH 
ift fr. 
tO rH 

lo'x 

X Jh 

977,728 

83,460 

75,773 

t-H 

© 

©^ 

© 

X 

74,593,495 

1908-9 

QO O 

GO X 

i ' 

o' 

Cl rH 

9,886,799 

-961 

72,203 

rH 

Cl 

CO 

»C 

© 

© 

2,247,624 

1,091,044 

219,334 

Cl 

o 

00 

to 

I'S 

rf 

X 

X 

© 

X 

d 

o © 

rH © 
Ir._^rH 

-H X" 

© © 
tr. 

862,939 

125,448 

59,254 

rH 

©^ 

t'-*' 

-H 

rH 

X~ 

X 

rH 

© 

rH 

© 

X 

©^ 

rH 

© 

1> 

©" 

© 

“©1 

|r. 

d^ 

CO 

© 

©^ 

rH 

l> 

1907-8. 

£ 

27,296,944 

15,078,834 

o ic «o 

1-H fH o 
rH 

f£ x" cf 

rH Cl UC 
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Heads of Revenue. 

Railways : 

§tate Railways (Gross Receipts) 

Deduct — 

Workmg Expenses and Surplus Profits paid to 
Companies. 

Net Receipts ... 

Guaranteed Companies (Net TraflBc Receipts) 
Subsidized Companies (Go^emment share of 
Surplus Profits and Repayment of Advances 
of Interest). 

^ Total 

Irrigation 

Major Works 

Direct Receipts 

Portion of Land Revenue due to Irrigation . 

Minor Works and Navigation 

Total 

Other Civil Public Works 

Receipts by Military Department 

Army * 

Effective .... 

Non-effective 

Re-organisation . 

Marine 

Military Works . 

Total 

TOTAL REVENUE 
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The Royal Commisflion on Indian Currency 
and Finance was appointed in April 1013, m 
order to inquire into certain questions arismg 
out of the management of the Indian currency 
system and the control of Indian finance For 
some years, and particulaily since the American 
crisis of 1007, when the Indian currency system 
was severely tried, much criticism had been 
levelled against the manner in which the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Fowler Committee of 
1898 had been developed, and against the 
extent to which Indian funds and reserves 
had been drawn to London These cnticisras 
were brought to a head when strong complaint 
was made in Parliament of the agency through 
which large purchases of silver were made 
for the Government of India in 1912 
It was to settle these issues that the Commis- 
sion was appointed, and it took evidence 
thioughout the latter part of the year 1913 
The Royal warrant appointing the Com- 
mission named Mr Austen Chamboilam, 
M P , as Chairman, and the foUow^mg members 
Lord Faber, Loid Kilbracken, Sir Robert 
Chalmeis, Sir Ernest Cable, Sir Shapurji 
Broacha, Sir James Begbie, Mr K W Gillan, 
0 S I , Mr H N. Gladstone, and Mr John 
Maynard Keynes The personnel of the Com- 
raissiou commanded a wide measure of confl- , 
dence. Mr Austen Chamberiam’s long con- 
nection with the Treasury made him an excel- 
lert Chairman Lord Faber was w'cll-known 
as the organiser of the Country Bankeia’ Asso- 
ciation , Lord Kilbracken was long connected 
with the India Office as Sir Arthur Godley , 
Sir Henry Chalmers, m addition to his long 
experience at the Tn^asury, was Secretary to 
the Fowler Committee (he w^as appointed 
Governor of Cejlon and left England during 
the recess) , Sir Ernest Cable is one of the 
best known business nun of Calcutta , 

Sir Shapuiji Broacha its the foremost 

Indian broker of Bombay , Sir James 
Begbie, a Presidency Baiikf r and (‘conomist 
of great experience, is the senior Presidency 
Banker in India , Mr Gillaii, after filling the 
office of Comptrollei-Geiieral and head Com- 
missioner of Paper Currency m India with 
distinction, holds the post of Financial Secre- 
tary to the Government of India , Mr Glad- 
stone is partner in an imyxirtant Calcutta firm 
and adds to his Indian experience a knowledge 
of business conditions In London , and Mr 
Keynes is a well-known writer on economics 
who has devoted a considerable amount of 
attention to the Indian currency system But 
apart from the actual personnel of the Com- 
mission, it was recognized that the Govern- 
ment, in appointing to the Commission none 
who were strongly identified with the system 
under criticism, had given conspicuous evidence 
of their desire tc investigate impartially the 
whole question. 

Terms of Reference. 

The specific points referred to the Commis- 
sion were to inquire into the location and 
management of the general balances of the 
Government of India, the sale in London of 
Council Bills and transfers, the measures taken 
by the Indian Government and the Secretary 
of State for India in Council to maintain the 
exchange value of the rupee in pursuance of, 


or supplementary to, the recommendations 
of the Currency Committee of 1898, more 
particulaily with regard to the location, dis- 
position, and employment of the Gold Stan- 
dard and Paper Ciiriency Reserves, and whether 
the existing practice in these matters is con- 
ducive to the interests of India , also to report 
as to the suitability of the financial organi- 
sation and proccduie of the India Office^ and 
to Make recommendations To understand 
the trend of the inquiry, it is necessary to hark 
back a little 'J’he currency system of India 
until 1893 was based on the free coinage of 
silver An yon tendering silver bullion at the 
Indian mints was entitled to receive an equiva- 
lent quantity of silver rupees, whose par value 
was two shillings But the discovery and 
development of the silver mines m America 
and elsewhere so vastly increased the quantity 
of silver pioduced that its value measured in 
gold rapidly declined At one time the gold 
value of the rupee fell as low as a fraction over 
a shilling Tins caused great embarrassment 
to the Government of India, which has every 
year to meet lu gold m England large suras 
included generally under the name of the 
! Homo Charges These include interest on the 
sterling debt, pensions and fuilough allowances 
payable m England, and stores They amount 
roughly to eighteen million pounds sterling 
a year. The depreciation in tlio steilmg value 
of the rupee necessitated the devotion of a 
larger and larger number of rupees to this pur- 
pose, until the alteinativcs were either the 
imposition of additioi al taxation to a point 
which would be politically dangerous, or the 
adoption of some measures to raise the exchange 
value of the rupee Between 1878 and 1892, 
when these difficulties w'cro most acute, the 
roam object of the Government of India was 
to facilitate an international agreement which 
might cause a rise in the gold price of silver, 
and thus diminish the mcorivcmcnce arising 
from the retention of a silver standard for 
India. But when the iirospects of an inter- 
national agieemcnt recoded it was then decided 
to take independent action Acting on the 
recommendations of a Committee which was 
appointed m 1892 and reported in 1893, com- 
monly called after its President, the Herschell 
Committee, the Government decided to close 
[ the Indian Mints to the free coinage of silver 
and to announce that although closed to the 
public, the mints would issue rupees to the 
public in exchange for gold at the ratio of 
fifteen to one, equivalent to one shilling ard 
four pence the rupee 

The Indian System. 

The effect of tills policy was steadily to raise 
the exchange value of the rupee, until in 1898 
it had approximately reached the ratio to gold 
of fifteen to one The next iioint was to deter- 
mine what further steps should be taken to 
give full effect to the principles laid down by 
the Herschell Committee and accepted by 
both Governments. These questions were 
refeiTed to the Commission presided over by 
Sir Henry Fowler, which reported In 1898 
This Commission produced a report of remark- 
able lucidity and ability, and contrary to 
general expectation it was practically una- 
nimous. It recommended that a gold standard 
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should bo established, and the ratio between 
the rupee and the sovereign was to be fifteen 
to one. The mints were to be opened for the 
coinage of gold, but to remain closed to the 
public for the coinage of silver Government 
alone were to have the right to com silver, 
subject to directions laid down, and the profits 
accumulated from this coinage were to be 
accumulated to form a special reserve in gold. 
It is of the gieatest impoitance to remember 
that the Fowler Committee recommended 
that there should be the normal accompani- 
ment of a gold standaid — a gold currency and 
a gold mint, and emphatically put aside the 
suggestion that there should be a gold standard 
without a gold cuncncy — a system wliieli has 
smee obtained some measure of academic 
support iindci the name of the gold excliangc 
standard The chief crituisms of the policy 
actually jiursucd centre round the broad issue 
that whilst accepting the Fowler Committee’s 
recommendations m principle the Govemn ent 
of India, or rather the Sccietary of State acting 
on the advice of a Finance Committee on which 
the Indian element was reduced until it dis- 
appeared, departed from them in practice 
With this introduction, wo can consider the 
criticisms levelled at the practices specifically 
leferrcd to the Chamberlain Comnuttco, 


Cash Balances. 

The cash balances of the Government of 
India are held in part in India, and in part 
in London 'Plus arises fiom the necessity 
of meeting obligations in both countries For- 
merly the Secretary of Htato managed his 
disbursements with a balance of between 
four and five millions sterling But from 1007 
onwards this policy was ic'verscd and enormous 
balarrces were heaped up in London 
The growth ol these balances rs illustrated 
by the following figui cs , — 

£ 

1907 4,607,266 

1908 7,981,808 

1909 . 1 2,709,090 

1010 . .. 3 0, 607, 245 

1911 15,202,638 

1912 . 18,390,013 


It was contended that these balances .should 
have been retained in India, and tliere used 
cither for the reduction of taxation or for ex- 
penditure on ameliorative works like educa- 
tion, sanitation and medical relief The official 
explanation was that these balances were 
drawn to London to meet the convenience 
of trade, which had grown used to the con- 
venience afforded by the sale of Comicil Bills 
far in excess of the Secretary of State’s budget- 
ted demands. Arising out of this question was 
a subsidiary one. It was remarked that the 
whole of the Secretary of State's cash balances 
were lent in London at low rates of interest 
In part these went to “ approved ” borrowers, 
on security, and when these were glutted, to the 
London joint stock banks — including those 
banks represented on the Finance Committee 
of the India Office Council — without security 
On the other hand the surplus balances o* the 
Government of India in India were withdrawn 
from the money market and locked up in the 
Reserve Treasuries, with the effect of makmg 
money artificially dear every busy season, to 
the great disadvantage of the internal trade ; 


and all attempts to have these funds placed 
at the disposal of the market had met with a 
practical non possumus 

Council Bills. 

Arising out of this qui'stion of the balances 
in London was the subsidiary one of the rates 
at which the Secretary of State sold Bills and 
Telegraphic Transfers on India The Secretary 
of State has to meet his Home Charges m 
London. To do this he sells what are called 
Council Bills every week Ihese Bills arc 
offered for tender at the Bank of England 
eveiy Wednesday mommg and succcsstul ten- 
derers are given Bills on Bombay, Calcutta 
and ]Madra.s, which arc cashed at the Treasuries 
Irasmuch as a fortnight is lost by the time 
m transit, it is worth pacing extra to obtain 
what are called Telegraphic Tiausfers, by means 
of which rupees can be oblairied fiom the 
Treasuries in India almost immediately after 
the payment of gold into tlie account of the 
Secretary of State in London Telegraphic 
Transfers usually sell at a rate of one thirty- 
second above the rate for Bills In addition 
to the weekly allotment the India Office sell 
bills callol “specials” between the weekly 
allotments, at one thirty-second above the 
auction late The ciiticism directed agamst 
this practice was to the effect that on occasion 
lower rates wore accepted than might have 
been obtained, and that Bills against the Gold 
I Standard and Papei Currency Reseives were 
■sold below gold export point, thereby divertmg 
the natural How of gold to India 

Exchange Value of the Rupee. 

The buttiess of the gold standard under the 
sysrtera reiomincmled by the Fowler Commit- 
tee was to have been twofold — a gold cur- 
rency, and a special rcscive, built up out of 
the profits on coming It was made the ground 
ot ciiticisni that having derided to adopt these 
piinciphs, the India Other did practically 
nothing to establish an etfcctive gold circu- 
lation Alter one aboitivT. attempt, the policy 
of accustoming the people to a gold circulation 
was abandoned On the other hand, the 
coming of rupees was prodigiously heavy 
During the years 1905-07 x42 millions* worth 
of rupees were added to the token currency, 
which 13 said to be the heaviest coinage in the 
history of the w^orld The result was that 
instead of endowing India with a gold cur- 
rency and a subsidiary token coinage, the vast 
bulk of the metallic circulation was in rupees 
The standard was gold, but the clsculating 
medium was silver Accoidmg to the latest 
returns the currency of India is made up of 
sixty crores of gold, sixty crores of notes, and 
one hundred and eighty crores of rupees. A 
certain aniount of gold has flowed into the 
country and had passed mto the ciuulation 
m the form of sovereigns, but it was contended 
that the prodigious coining of token rupees, 
the lack of any definite policy to popularise 
the sovereign, and the failure to open the 
Indian mints to the coinage of a gold piece of 
more convenient value than the fifteen rupees 
sovereign, had resulted m the establishment 
of a sj^tem never contemplated by the Fowler 
Committee, namely, an enormous token cur- 
rency with a small gold circulation. 
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Gold Standard Reserve. 

Failing an effective gold circulation, the 
fund fornicd from the profits on coiiimg, called 
the Gold Standard Reserve, became the only 
effective buttress of exchange It v^as com- 
plained that whereas the principletj laid down 
for the management of this fimd were clear 
and definite, they had been systematically 
departed flora in practice For instance, it 
IS now admitted tliat the Fowler Comncittee 
meant that this fund should be held in gold 
in India. Contrary to the express do ire of 
the Government of India, the Secretary of 
State decided that it should be held m securi- 
ties in London. Then m 1900, in order to 
meet an embarrassing demand for rupees at 
tiie height of the busy season in India, it was 
decided to hold £4 millions of the Reserve 
in silver in India In 1907, piessed to find 
money for railway construction in India, the 
India Cotincil decided to devote half the profits 
on coming to capital expendituio on railways 
These changes were made without consulting 
the great commerciul interests affected, and so 
far as the diversion of a moiety of the profits 
•on coming weie concerned, in direct opposition 
to the iiolicy of the Goveniment of India 

The critics maintained that their jxisition 
was made good by the results of the ciisis in 
America in 1907. The sudden cessation of 
the demand for Indian produce caused by the 
financial collapse in the United States, com- 
bined with a partial famme in India and the 
lieavv anival of imports in lesixmse to long- 
dated contracts, reversed the tide of exchange 
for the first time since the gold standard w'as 
established There was a demand for gold 
in London rather than for lupees in India 
The Gold Standard Reserve, which should 
have been 1 caddy available for this pm pose, 
then stood at £50,000 m money at shoit notice 
and £14 million m securities Theie is no 
doubt tliat the weakness of the position thus 
revealed paralysed the action of the Govern- 
ment when the enicigencj arose Council 
Bills were unsaleable Gold was released only 
in driblets of £10,000 at a time, and exchange, 
which was to have beer niaintamed at one and 
four pence, fell to one-three Heven -sixteenths 
Later, the India Office had to agree to sell 
sterling bills on London at gold export point, 
and t 8 millions were taken in thes w'ay before 
the demand was stayed Various other ex- 
pedients had to be adopted in order to v\eatlier 
the storm, and it has been calculated that the 
deterioiation in the Secietary of State's posi- 
tion in tlie vear of the crisis was not far short 
of £ 25 millions This experience has been 
cited as illustrative of the necessitv of strength- 
ening the gold reserves of India without any 
further tampering with the Gold Standard 
Reserve, of allowing that Reserve to grow 
without limit, and of keeping a substantial 
portion, if not the whole, in actual gold. 

Apart from the withdrawal of the Gold Stan- 
dard Reseive to London and its investment 
there, tinder an Act of 1905 a sum of £ 6 million 
of gold in the Paper Currency Reserve was 
withdrawn from the Indian treasuries and 
deposited in the Bank of England under the 
unfettered control of the Secretary of State 
The declared object of this fund was to facili- 


tate the purchase of silver for coining. On 
the other hand critics pointed out that inasmuch 
as the Paper Currencj’ was only redeemable 
in India, the proper place for the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve w'as in India and not in London 
Furtlier, that although the fund was specially 
removed to Loudon foi the purchase of silver,, 
silver had since been purchased from the cash 
balances. 

Financial Organisation of the 
India Office. 

The financial bu'-iness of the India Oflice 
IS managed b> the Finance Committee This 
Committee exercises very, wide powders In 
practice, it is said, the powers of the India 
Oflicc are mainly exercised by the different 
committees into which it is divided The 
collective authority and influence of the Council 
are weak, and the Secretary of State and the 
Committees are supreme. Whilst this gene- 
rally applies to the work of the India Office, 
it applies with particulai force to the work of 
the Finance Committee Finance is a technical 
subject, with which few of the members of the 
Comicil are competent to deal Moreover, 
much of the work mu'^t be done from day to 
day, and cannot wait for the weekly meeting 
of the Council It was made a matter of 
i complaint that tin* constitution of this Com- 
mittee, which, to use the words of an ex-Vicerov, 
Lord CTirzon, ext*icises wide powers, and acts, 
not only as finamial arbiter, but almost 
financial autocrat, had undergone a marked 
change Wliilst tonncily there used to be 
upon it some member who had served the 
Goveniment of India in the Fmance Depart- 
ment, and on occasion a member who had been 
m the employ of one ot the Presidency Banks 
this Indian element had been giadiially redmed 
to vanishing point, until the Fmance Com- 
mittee of the India Office Council consisted 
of two London joint stock bankers and one 
member of the Home (.ivil Service, none of 
whom had any expciienee of Indian condi- 
tions It was argued that the Finance De- 
partment of the Govximment of India should 
always be represented on this Committee, bv 
a retired officer, and if practicable, the Presi- 
dency Banks and Indian Commerce and in- 
dustry 

The Evidence. 

The Commission commenced its sittings 
on May 27th, and rose for the recess on August 
6th It then issued what has been called 
an interim report, but which never pretended 
to be anything of the sort, and was confined 
to a reprint of the evidence given up to that 
point, without comment of any description 
This blue book contained the important cor- 
respondence which had passed between tlie 
Government of India and the India Office 
on currency and finance questions, together 
with memoranda from the India Office out- 
lining their policy on the principal subjects 
under exammation It also contamed the 
evidence of the official witnesses on behalf 
of the India Office — Mr. Lionel Abrahams, 
o. B., Assistant Under Secretary of State for 
India ; Mr F. W. Newmarch, Financial Secre- 
tary at the India Oflice ; Mr. Walter Badock, 
(J.S £., Accountant General at the India Office ; 
and Mr. H. H. Scott, Broker to the Secretary 
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of State in Council. Then followed many 
miscellaneous witnesses, whose names and 
qualifications are given below. 

Sir Daniel Mackmnon Hamilton, nominated 
by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. Indian 
landowner 

Mr. ,T A Toomey, Manager of the National 
Bank of India, Limited. 

Mr T. Fraser, Manager of the Chart, ered 
Bank of India Australia and China Nomi- 
nated as their representatives by the Exchange 
Banks doing business in India 

Mr 0 T. Barrow, csi, formeily Comp- 
troller and Auditftr General in India (1906- 
1910), retired Witness on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of India 

Mr Alfred Clayton Cole, Governor of the 
Bank of England, 1911-1913 

Mr Harry Marshall Boss, retired Calcutta 
Export Merchant, late Honorary Secretary, 
Central Committee, Indian Currency Associa- 
tion. Nominated by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce 

Sir Alexander McRobeit, Indian Woollen 
Manufactuier, a former President of the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, and a foimcrl 
Member of the Legislative Council of the United 
Provinces Nominated by the United l*ro- 
\inces Governr ent 

Mr Bhupendra Nath Mitra, 0 1 e , Assist- 
ant Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Finance Department Witness on behalf 
of the Go\eniment of India 

Mr James N, Graham, nominated by the 
Bombay Chamber of Commeice 

The Hon Montagu de P Webb, c i e , Chair- 
man of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce 

Mr William Bernard Hunter, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Bank of Madias, and 
Chairman of the Madias Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Mr Charles Campbell McLeod, nominated 
by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the 
East India Section of the London Chamber 
of Commerce 

Mr Marshall F Reid, c 1 E , Merchant, 
Member of the Lcgislatne Council, Bombay 

>Ir Le Marchant, a former Slember of the 
Indian Council and a formoi Chairman of its 
Finance Committee A Sfember of the Indian 
Cuirency Committee of 1898 


Mr L. G Dunbar, Secretary and Treasuier 
of the Bank of Bengal 

Mr H F Howard, CIE, ICS, Collector of 
Customs, Calcutta Witness on behalf of the 
Government of India 

Mr Thomas Smith, nominated by the Gov- 
ernment of the United Provinces for his know- 
ledge of the Currency and Banking problems 
of North India 

Mr M R Sundara Iyer, Secretary to tlie 
Economic Association, Madras. Nonf mated 
by the Madias Government 

Final Meetings. 

Tlie Committee re-assembled on Octolur 2‘hd 
and sat until Novdiiher 14th During this pfiirh! 
It heard tlic lollowing witnesses — 

Sii .Tames Meston, K c S I , Lieutenant Govern- 
or of the Umted Provm( es and formerly Seci ctary 
to GoNcinmcnt m the Financial Depaitnunt 

]Mr Moiton Frewen. 

Ml Vidva Sagai Pandya, Secretary of the 
Indian Bank Ld , Madras Nommatf'd by the 
Madras (TOveiniiKUit 

Ml Stanh'v Rccd, ll D , Editoi of ‘The 
Times of India, ” Bombay 

3Ir F C llainson 0 s I , Indian Cnil Seriice 
(retned), who has held various posts m the Fm- 
nanee Dcpaitinent 

;Mr LaiueiKo Cuirie, Meml)cr of the Indian 
Council and its Finance Committee 

Lord inchenpe, a foriiK'r numi^n of tb'' 
Indian Council and a iormer ('hairman of its 
Finance Coniniittee 

Sir Felix Schuster, Bait,, Member of the Indian 
Council and Chairman of its Finance Committee 

Mr Dadi ha Meiwanjec Dalai, Senior Partial 
Mc-'Sis Meiwanjee and Sons, Stock, Bullion Ex- 
change and Finance Brokers, Bombay Nominat- 
ed by the Boinbav Government 

Sir Guy D A Fleetwood WiNon, ociE, 
K c h , K c M G , late Finance Memhei of the Viee- 
loy’s Council 

Mr Lionel Abiahams, CB, Ass^tant Under 
Secretary of State for India 

Sii T W Holderness K C S I , X ndcr Sccic- 
tary of State tor India. 


THE REPORT. 


The report was dated Februaiy 24th, 1914, 
some delay occurring through th( necessity oit 
referring it to Sir Henry Chalmers, who had taken 
up his post as Governor of Ceylon, and Sir Sha- 
purji Broaeha, who had been obliged to return 
to Bombay on account of tlie severe financial 
cnsisis consequent on the failure of certain of the 
Swadeshi hanks The report was long and detail- 
ed, so the Commission furnished a summary of it, 
which condensed their opmions and recommend- 
ations in the following passages — 

1. The establishment of the exchange value 
of the rupee on a stable basis has been 
and is of the first importance to India 
2 The measures adopted for the maintenance j 
of the exchange value of the rupee have I 
been necessarily and rightly rather sup- 1 


plcmcntdry to, than m all respects directly 
in pursuance of, the recommendatioiib oJ 
the Committee of 1898 

3 These measures worked well m the crisis o 
1907-08, the only occasion upon whiel 
they have been severely tested lutherto 

4. The time has now c Tived for a rcconsidcia 
tion of the ultimate goal of the Indiai 
Currency system The belief of the Com 
mittee of 1898 was that a Gold Currenc'' 
in active circulation is an essential condi 
tioii of the maintenance of the Gol< 
Standard m India, but the history of th 
last 15 years shows that the Gold Stan 
dard has been firmly secured without thi 
condition 
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6 It would not be to India’s advantacjo to 
encourage an increased use of gold in 
the internal circulation. 

6. The people of India neither desire nor need 

any considerable amount of gold for cir- 
culation as currency, and the currency 
most generoally suitable for the internal 
needs of India consists of rupees and 
notes 

7. A mint for the coinage of gold is not needed 

for purposes of currency or exchange, but 
if Indian sentiment genuinely demands 
it and the (lovernment of India are pre- 
pared to incur the expense, there is no 
objection in princinle to its estabbshraent 
either irom the Indian or from the Impe- 
rial standpoint provided that the com 
minted is the sovereign (or the half-sover- 
eign) , and it IS pre-eminently a question 
m which Indian sentiment s>jould prevail 

8. If a mint for the coinage of gold is not 

established, refliied gold should be 
received at the Bombay Ulint jn ex- 
change for currency 

The Government should contmuc to aim 
at giving the people the form ot currency 
which they demand, whether rupees, notes 
or gold, but the use of notes should be 
encouraged 

10. The ca^senti.il point is th<it this internal 
currency should be supported for exchange 
purposes by a thoroughly adequate resirve 
of gold and stLiling 

11. No limit c 111 at pi( s( nt be fixe d to the 
amount up to w hich th<‘ Gold btandaid 
lieserve should be accumulated. 

12. The profits on coinage cf lupi'es should 
for th(' po'sent continue to be credited 
exclusuely to tlu' Hi'm rve 

13. A much larg'T proportion of the Ib'scrve 
should be held in actual gold By an ex- 
change of assets b( t\V(>( n this lUsi'rve 
and the P.ipei Ciinency Besirve, a total 
of <vbout 1 10,000,000 in gold can be at 
once 81 cun d This total shouid be r.iised 
as opportunity olfeis to £15,000 000 and 
thereafter the authorities should aim at 
keeping onc-half of the total llescive m 
actual gold 

14 The Indian branch of the Gold Standard 
ltes< rve in which rupies aie now lield 
should be abolished, the rupets being 
Iiandtd over to the Papei Currency Re- 
serve in exchange for gold 

15 The proper place for the location o<' the 
whole of the Gold Standard Reserve is 
London 

16. The Governmont should definitely under- 
take to sill bills m India on London at 
the rate of Is 3 29-32d per rupee when- 
ever called upoiij^-o do so. 

17. The Paper Currency system of India sliould 
be made more elastic The fiduciary 
portion of the note issue should be in- 
creased at once from 14 crores to 20 
crores, and thereafter fixed at a maximum 
of the amount of notes held by Govern- 
ment in the Reserve Treasuries plus one- 
third of the net circulation, and the 
Oovernment should take power to make 


temporary investments or loans from th(‘ 
fiduciary portion within this maximum 
in India and m London, as an altematve 
to investment m permanent securities. 

18 We recommend the immediate uiuversali- 
sation ot the 500 rupee note and th(' 
increase of the facilities for the encash- 
ment of notes 

19 The agregate balances in India and Lon- 
don m recent years have been unusually 
large This lias been due mamly, though 
not entirely, to accidental causes and to 
the exceptional prosperity of India 

20rf Caution IS justifiable in framing Budgets 
m India, but has been earned rather fui- 
ther than was necessary in recent years 

21 A change in the date of the commencement 
of the financial year Irom the 1st April to 
the 1st November or the 1st January 
would probably ( liable the Government 
of India to trame more accurate Budget^ 
8uch a (hango would .ilso enable the 
India Office to fix the amount of their 
boriowings in London with closer regard 
to immeiiiate needs \Vc coinrnend this 
proposal for favourable consideration 

22 The practice of transfer! ing revenue sur- 
pluses to London to be usi'd in avoiding 
or reducing Iresh borrowings for capital 
I xp nditure h,is b<>eu thoioughly justiflied 
in the interest of India, and the Secretary 
of Stac has made good use, lor this pui- 

{ )ose or for actual reduction ot debt, oi the 
lalances trorn time to tunc accumulated 
m his hands 

23 But the lecommcndations which we 
make as regards loans by Government iii 
India may hsid to a revision of the occa- 
sions though not otihe extent, ot tians- 
ters of moiK'y to London 
24 The independent Tiiasury system of the 
Jndian Governmi'iit is not an ideal one 
It is partly lesponsible ioi the stringency 
which lecurs annually m the Indian 
money markets 

25. We recommend that the Government of 
India should make a regular practice 
of granting loans to the Presidency Banks 
from their surplus balances in India 
against securiJ,y on terms to be negotiat- 
ed with the Presidency Banks 

26. In deciding upon the location of surplus 
balances, the Government of India and 
the Secrctaiy of State should act in con- 
sultation, and, while the tiansrmssion of 
the nccessaiy funds to London at favoiu- 
able rates of exchange is the first con- 
sideration, the authority should have re- 
gard to all the factors including the 
possibility of utilising suiplus balances 
for loans in India 

27. In carrying out these recommendations, 
the authorities should proceed tenta- 
tively and with caution 

28. We recommend that the amount of the 
annual rupee loans in India should be 
increased as much as possible The 
figures of recent loans appear to hav<‘ 
been somewhat over cautious We call 
attention to the questions of relaxing 
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present regulations in regard to endorse- 
ment<^ on rupee paper and of creating new 
forms of securities 

29. The Secretary of State sells Council Drafts, 
not for the convenience of trade, but to 
provide th< funds lu'uled in T.ondon to 
mec't the requiremi nts ot the Secretary of 
State on India’s behalf 

so. The India Oinec perhaps sold Council 
Drafts unneefbsaiily at veiy low rates on 
occasions when the London balance was 
in no need of rejilenishment, but wc do 
not recommend any restrictions upon 
the absolute disci etion of the Secretary 
of State as to the amount of drafts sold 
oi the rate at which they are sold, pro- 
vided that it IS within the gold points 
The amount and occasion of sales should 
be fixed with leferencc to the urgency of 
the Government’s requirements and the 
rate of exchangi' obtainable, whethci 
the drafts arc against Treasury balances 
or against the lieseives 

31 Theie has been some excess of caution in 
the renewal of d<bt by the India Oflicc 
during recent years 

32 The systi'ni of ])lacing portions of the 
India Olheo balam e out on short loan 
with approved boriowcis in Ihe city of 
London is on the whole well managed, 
but we draw attention to — 

(a) The term for which loans are made 
(t) The desirability ot gi\ ing greater publi- 
city to the methods by which adniis'^ion 
IS gamed to the list of approved bor- 
rOWLTS 

(c) Some defects m the list of approved 
S('c unties and especially its narrow 
range 

33 There is no ground for the suggestion that 
the (Tty mcmbcis of the t'ccretaiy of 
State’s Council showi cl any kirul of favo- 
uritism in [dacing on di posit with certain 
banks, with tlie directorates of which 
they w'cre connected, a pait of the India 
Ollice balance at a time when it was too 
large to be placi'd entirely with the ap- 
proved borrowers lUit we call the atten- 
tion of the Secietaiy of St.ile to the dc- 
siiability of avoiding as fai «is possible all 
occasion foi such criticism, though it may 
bo founded on prejudice and ignorance 
of the facts 

34. We observe that in our opinion the time 
has come for a general review c? the re- 
lations of the Inclia Ollice to the Bank of 
England 

35. The workmg of the present arrangements 
for the remuncrat’on of the Secretary 
ot Stxte’s broker should be watched, and 
rf necessary they should be revised 1 

36. We record our high opinion of the way m 
which the permanent staff, both m India 
and m London, have performed the com- 
plicated and difficult financial duties 
place d upon them 

37. We recommend a continuance of a Finance 
Committee of Council as providing the 
machinery most siutable for the work 
required. 
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38 The Fimincc Committee should, If pos- 
sible, contain three members wuth finan- 
cial experience, ropiescnting — 

{(t) Indian Official Finance 
(ft) Indian Banking and Commerce. 
(c) The London Money Market 
In any case theie should be at least 
one membir wuth Indian financial 
experience The absaice of any re- 
presentative of Indian finance on 
the Committee since 1911 has re- 
sulted in giving undue prominence 
to the representation of London City 
expel lence 

39 While we siiggi'st that the changes recent- 
ly propo^'Cd and now uruh r discussion in 
the constitution of the India Council may 
require some modification in order to pro- 
vide for the eontmiiancc of a Finance 
Committee of Council, we are in sympathy 
with th(‘ desire for expediting financial 
biisimss, which is one of the objects m 
view. 

40 The present arrangement under which 
the Assistant Under iSecretaiy of State, 
having financial experience, is able to 
sliaie with tin* Financial Sccritary the 
responsibility for financial business m the 
India Ofiice has many advantages For 
the future weiecommcnd that cither (1) 
the Under Secretary or Assistant Under 
Secretaiy ot State Hhonld have financial 
exjieiicnco as at present, or (2) there 
should be two Assistant Under Secre- 
taiies, ot whom one should have financial 
expeiicnce 

41 We are not m a position to report either 
for or against the establishment of a State 
or Ceiiti.il Bank, but we legaid the sub- 
ject as one which di serves early and care- 
ful consideration, and suggests the ap- 
pointment of a small expeit committee 
to (xammo the whole epiestion in India, 
and either to proiiounee against the pro- 
posal or to work out in full detail a 
concrete scheme capable ot immediate 
adoption 

A Note of Dissent. 

The report w'as signctl liy Sir James Bcgbie 
subject to a note of dissent In this he pointed 
out that the ciiireiicy policy directed to the 
attainment ot stability in the .exchange value of 
the rupee by means of gold icserves collected 
from the profits realised on the coinage of rupcea 
had brought into existence an i xtensivc token 
cuucuty, which w<is not a dt sirablc form of 
cunuicy for a (ountry wdiich absoibs gold on 
a very large scale Sir James Begbie therefore 
held the view 

“ That the true line of advance for the cur- 
rency policy is to disioiirage m extension of the 
token cuircncy by providing increased facilities 
for the distribution of gold w'hen further increases 
in the currency become necessary These greater 
facilities should, I consider, include the issue of 
gold coins from .111 Indian mint of a value more 
suitable for general cuiri iicy use than the sover- 
eign and half-sovereign, for the purpose of assist- 
ing the distribution of gold when, as is frequently 
the case, the balance of trade is strong in India*s 
favour and gold arrives in considerable quanti- 
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ties I also think that supplies of gold coins chants’ Bureau declaxed that the currency needs 
sliould be laid down in the up-country districts of India are silver and gold, not notes, and gold 
with the object of giving the general public rather than silver In the course of the year 
effective oppoitunities of obtaining gold coins the silver branch of the Gold Standard Reserve 
Action in India. was abolished by transfemng it to the Paper 

The publication of the report aroused surpiis- Currency Reserve, in return for an equnalent 
mgly little interest Only one paper m India, and in gold , and a Notification was issued guaran- 
none in England, exhaustively analysed it teeing to sell sterling blll^> on the Secretary of 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that the report State on demand, at gold export point. The 
was approved by those engaged in the foreign actual sales are enumerated in the Gold Reserve 
trade, whilst a strong body of those interested in Eund (p 179) The other steps to be taken were 
the internal trade shared tlie views of Sir James left to bo decided after consultation with the 
Begbie The statement of the Commission, ofllcial and unofficial bodies concerned So far 
that India neither desires nor needs a gold cur- as opinion was manifested it was opposed to 
rency, was warmly canvased and in an address the establishment of a State Bank and of a gold 
to the Finance Member m Jidy the Indian Mer- mint 
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The hiatoiy of Indian Hallways very closely 
reflects the fnancial vicissitudes of the country 
Not for some time after the establishment of 
Railways m England was their construction 
in India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845 Thc'^e 
were from Calcutta to Ranigan] (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway, Bombay to Kalyan 
(33) miles, Great Indian Pcnnsula Railway, 
and Madras to Aikonam (39 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on ,i 
serious scale dates from Loid Balhousie's great 
minute of 1853, wherein, alter dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk hne^ 
hnkmg the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal poits 
This reasoning commended itself to the l)i 
rectors of the Ea«t India Company, and it 
was powertullv reinfoiced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barrieis imposed on fiee commu- 
nication were severely felt As there was no 
private capital m India available for railw'av 
const! uction, Enclish Companies, the interest 
on wdrose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions. These companies were (i) 
The East Indian , (") the Great Indian Penin- 
sula , (3) the Madras , (s) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India , (5) the Eastern Bengal 
(^) the Indian Branch, now the Oudh and 
Rohilkund State Railway, (7) the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merge 1 in the North 
Western State Railway , (8) the Great South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railwav 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway system as it e cists to-day 

Early Disappointments. 

The mam principle m the formation of these 
companies was a Govciiimcnt guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forwaid This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
tree grant of all the land required , in return 
the companies were required to share the j 
surplus profits with the Goverument, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met ; the 
interest charges weie calculated at 2,?d to the 
rupee , the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty - 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and w^ork- 
ing The early results were disappointing 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the 
eflBciency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of the population, they failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed , 
interest Some critics attributed this to the' 
unnecessarily high standard of conat'^uclion 
adopted, and to the engineers' ignorance ot 
local condition'’ the result wa^ that by 1809 
the deficit ^'n the Railway budget was Rs J66J 
lakhs. Seeking for some more economical 
method of construction, the Government 


seemed sanction to the building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds weie allotted 
for the purpose, the metre gauge being adopted 
for cheapness Eunds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines fiom metre 
to broad-gauge toi stiategic reasons Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resoit to the 
svbtcm of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula , the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87), 
the Southern JVlaratha (1882), and the A^sam- 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first coru- 
panies Their total length was over 4,000 miles 
Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, *Gov- 
enimeut again endeavoured to eulist unaided 
private enterprise Pour companies were 
promoted — the Nilgin, the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Ccntial, and the Bengal 
North-Wobtein The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guaiantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth A step of even Greater inr- 
portaiue was taken when Native States 
were invited to undertake construction in 
their own teiritoiics, and the Nizam's Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the interest on 330 miles 
ot line in the State of Hyderabad This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad gauge, during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad gauge, 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67) Then ensued 
a period of financial ease It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier The Pcnjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of oiir 
outposts at (juetta and Chaman with the mam 
trunk lines The sections through the desolate 
llarnai and Bolan Passes were cnonnouslv 
costly , It 13 said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees, the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable outlay 

Rebate Terms Established, 

This induced the fourth period — the system 
of rebates Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the mam 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent of the gross earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southeni 
Punjab, although only m the case of the first 
wTre the terms strictly adhered to. The Bars! 
Light Railway, on the two feet six Inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebate 
terms being found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks, 
they were revised in 1896 to provide for an 
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absolute guarantee of 3 per cent with a share 
of surplus profits, 01 rebate, up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line’s net earnings m supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 3i per cent on the capital outlav 
Under these t(‘rms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted 
As these terms did not at iiist attain their 
purpose, they were fuither revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 3i per cent and of rebate from 
to 6 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
liroflts over 5 per cent in both cases At last 
the requirements of the market weie met, and 
there has since been a mild boom in feeder 
railway construction and the stock of all the 
sound companies promoted stands at a sub- 
stantial premium 

Railway Profits Commence. 

Meantime a much more impoitant change 
was 111 progress The gradual eionomic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods The 
falhng in of the original conlracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more fa\oural)lc 
terms The develojuneiit ot irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind tiansformed the North-\Ncst- 
cm State llaihvay Owing to the hiiiden ol 
maintaining tlie unprofitable Fiontiei Iin<s. 
this was the Oinderella Jfailway in India — the 
scapegoat of the critus who protested against 
the unwisdom ot constructing railvvav^ horn 
borrowed capital iiut with the eompletion 
of the Chenab and Jhclum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of tbe great grain lines 
of the world, choked with tiafiic at ceit.iin 
seasons of the yeai and making a large profit 
for the State In IDUO the iail\vu>s foi tlu 
first time showed a small gam to the State 
In succeeding >eais the lut reicipts giew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £2 millions a y^'ar 
In the following year there was a lelapse Bad 
harvests m India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
ciisis, led to a great falling off m receipts just 
when working expenses wcie ri^-ing, owing 
to the general increase m prices Insti'adofa 
profit, there was a deflrit ol £1,240,000 m the 
railway aeeouiits foi 1908-09 But m the 
tollowing year there was »i icwcrsion to a pio- 
fit, and the net Hallway gam has steadily in- 
creased Jfor the year ended March 19 J 3 this 
gam amounted to £5 49 millions (Its. 823 lakhs) 
Although in a country like India, where the 
finances are mainly dependent upon the cha- 
racter of the monsoon, the railway revenue 
must fluctuate, there is no reason to anticipate 
a further deficit, but every ground for hojung 
that the railway profits will fill the vacuum 
in the Indian revenues caused by the cessation 
of the opium tiade ^ith China 

Contracts Revised. 

A very important factor m this changed 
position is the revision of the original con- 
tiacts under which the guaranteed lines weie 
constructed. The five per cent dividend, 
guaranteed at 22d per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 


to fall 111 was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces When the coiitiact lapsed, 
the (iovemment cxeieised their light of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the pui chase-money 
m the form of teimmable annuities, derived 
fiom levenue, can yin g w'lth them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital The rail- 
way thus became a State line , but it was re- 
leased to tbe Company which actually works 
it Under these iii'w conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the '^tute in the 
ten years ended 1909, after meeting all charges, 
including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of which tlio 
purcliase ot the line was made, and interest 
on all eapital outlay subsequent to tbe date 
of purchase, a clear pioflt of ncaily ten mil- 
lions At the end of sevi'iity-foui years from 
1880, when the annuity exi^ires, the Goveni- 
meiit will come into receipt of a clear yeaily 
income of upwards of £2,700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of si\t>t to seventy 
millions sterling Mo other lailway show^s 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
m addition to setving a iich count ly by an 
<*asy line, it possesfei s its owui cnllieiies and 
enjoys cheap coal But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acqiiiicd under similar 
conditions as their contiicts expiied, have 
proportionately swelled the levonue and a'^- 
sets of the State It is dill cult to estimate 
tin* amount winch must l)o added to the capital 
debt of the Indian raih^avs in ordei to countei- 
balancc the loss during the period when the 
revenue did not mei't the interest charges 
Aeeotding to one cstimale it '•hoiild be £50 mil- 
lions But even if that flguie be taken. 
Government have a magniflci'iit asset in then 
lailway propeity 

Improving Open Lines 
Tli(*^e changes induced a eoiresponding 
change ui Indian Bailvvav policy Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of tiiink lines But wnth the completion of 
the Nagda-Multia line, jiroviding an altei- 
native bioaO gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi thiough Eastern Bajpiit.ina, the trunk 
system was viitually comphte A diicct 
bioad gauge route fiom Bombay to Sind is 
needed, but cliiellv for stiategic purposes 
The noor commercial prospects of the line 
and the opposition of the Kao of Ciitch to any 
through line in his terntoin keep this scheme 
in the backgioiind Theie does not exist anv 
through lail connection between India and 
Burma, although several loutcs have been 
surveyed , the mountainous character of tlie 
region to be traversed, and the easy means 
of cominunieation with Burma by »ea, rob 
this scheme of any living importance Eurther 
Survey work was undertaken in November 1914, 
the three routes to be surveyed being the coast 
route, the Manipur route, and the yukond valley 
route The metre gauge systems of Northern and 
Southern India must also bo connected But 
thesa works are subordinate to the necessity for 
bringing the open lines up to their traffic re- 
quirements and providing them with feeders. 
The sudden increase in the trade of India 
found the main lines totally unprepared Cost- 
ly W’orks were necessary to double lines, im- 
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prove the equipment, provide new and better 
yards and terminal facilities and to increase 
the rolling stock Consequently the demands 
on the open lines have altogether overshadowed 
the provision of new lines Even then the 
lailway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
m London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Inchcape, to consider ways and meaub I'his 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneiativelv spent on railway con- 
struction in India was limited only by the 
capacity ot the money maiket. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this reduced sum could not be 
reached in practice, at once reached in practice 
although it lias been provided duimg the past 
two years 

Government Control 

As the oiiginal coritiacts cairicd a definite 
Government giiaiantce of interest, it was 
necessary foi Government to cxeicise stiong 
supervision and lontrol ovei the expcnditun* 
during constiuction, and ovei management { 
and expenditure after the lines wme open tor i 
traffic For these pin poses a stall of Consulting 
Engineers was foimed, and a whol<‘ '•>stem ot 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the llailw'av ilranch of the riiblie AVoiks 
Department of the Government ot India As 
traffic developed, the Indian llailwavs out- 
grew this dry nursing, and vvhen the oiiginal 
contracts expired, and the intcKsls of Govoin- 
ment and the Companies synchionised, it bei ame 
not only vexatious but unm cessaiy. Ai cordingly 
m 1901-02 Mr Thomas ilobcitsou was deputed 
by the Seeictary of State to examine the whole 
question of the oigMiiivition and woiking of the 
Indian Railways, and he leiommcnded that 
the existing sjsteni slioiild be icplaced 
by a Railway Bomd, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretaiv The 
Board was toimallv constituted m March 190') 
The Boaidis outsidi', but subordinate to tlie 
Government of India in wliicbit is represented 
by the Dcpaitmcnt of ("oiumeice and In- 
dustry It prepares the railway programme of 
expenditure and con'^ldeis the gicater (piestions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines 
Its admmistiativc duties mclude the constiue- 
tion of new hues by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, thcimpiovc- 
ment of railway management with regaid 
both to economy and public conveiiiencc, the 
arrangements for through tratfle, the settle- 
ment of disputes between lines, the lontiol 
and promotion of the staff on State linv s, and 
the general supervision over the w'orking and 
expenditure of the Company’s lines Two minor 
changes have taken place since the constitu- 
tion of the Railway Board In 1908, to 
meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive contiol by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the ijowers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
givqn the status of a Secretary to Goveinment 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sits in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the icpresentative of the Rail- 
way interest In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of the excessive inteiference of the 
Board with the Companies, an informal mission 


w'as undcitaken by Lo»*d Inchcape to reconcile 
differences The constitution of the Board is 
now undergoing lurther inquiry, and the 
development generally favoured in the establish- 
ment of a Railw'ay Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council 

Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards ot Directors m London They are 
represented in India by an Agent, who has 
under him a TTatfac Manager, a Chief Engi- 
notr, a Locomotive {Supeiintendent, a Store- 
keeper, a Police Superintendent, (who is ap" 
pointed by Goveinment), and an Auditor 
The State Railways are similarly oigamsed, with 
a slightly ditfcient nomenclature , the head 
of the line is termed the Manager. 

Clearing House. 

Pioposalb have scveial times been made 
toi the establishment ot a dealing IIousc 
but the distances aic too gieat The worK 
wTiich would oidinaiily be done by the Clearing 
House is done by the Audit Ortico ot each 
Railway 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was lu'-lituted in 1870 This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1901 
undci the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association It is under the direct con- 
trol ot the railwavs, it elects a President from 
amongst the mcmbtis, and it has done much 
u^ctul woik 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches When construction was started 
the bioad gauge scliool was stiong, and it was 
thought advisabh' to have a broad gauge in 
oidei to losist the mlliience of cyclones. But 
in 1870, when the State system w'as adopted 
It was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
foi the open lines liad cost £17,000 a mile 
Attei much deliberation, the metre gauge of 
T tect inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
foi India was in the air The oiiginal intention 
was to make the metre gauge lines provisional , 
they were to be conveitcd into broad gauge 
as soon as the traffic lustifled it , consequently 
they wcie built veiy light But the traffic 
expanded wuth suipiismg lapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the mctie gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad gaugi*. So, except in the Indus 
Valle \% where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre gauge lines 
were impioved and they become a permanent 
featuic m the lailway system Now there 
IS a great metre gauge system noith of the Ganges 
connected with the Raj putana lines and Kathia- 
wai Another Svstem in Southern India 
embracing the Southern IMaratjia and the South 
India Systems These are nbt yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa by way 
of the Nizam’s Hydciabad-Godaven Railway, 
cannot be long delayed All the Burma lines 
are on the metre gauge. Since the opening 
ot the Baisi line, illustiating the capacity of 
the two feet six inch gauge, there has been 
developed a tendency to construct feeders on 
this rather than on the metre gauge. 
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STATISTICAL POSITION. 4 

The tVdmmistration Keportb on Indian Eail- total outlay thus amounted to Us 4,48,63*30 
ways hitheito published have had reference to lakhs 

the workiiiR of each calendar year, the last The actual expenditure during 1913-14, 
report issued being that for the year 1912 Ow- amounted to 18 46 lakhs, distributed as 
ing to the adoption by the principal railway follows — 

administrations of the Government financial Rs 

year for all accounts and stat’stical purposes, Open line works (excluding joll- 

the reports, will henceforth be published for the ing-stock) 9,29,00,000 

(government tinancial year which begins on Rolling-stock 7,31,00,000 

the tiist of April , and the present statement New Lines (excluding rolling- 

accordingly deals with the transactions of the stock) 1,86,00,000 

year Ist April 1913 to list March 1014 

Capital. — The actual capital outlay (booked Total . 18,46,00,000 

cost) on lines m which the State is financially 

interested (excluding premia for the purchase Results ot Working, 

of roinpanies’ lines) from the commencement The financial result of the woiking of the 
of operations on all lines open at the close of the State Railways during the year 1913-14 is a 
year 1913-14 amounted to Rs 4,40,15*43 lakhs letiirn of Rs 856 lakhs Out of this a sum of 
and on lines then under construction to Rs Rs 145 lakhs (£968 thousand) was expended in 
7,68 53 lakhs In addition Rs 79 34 lakhs the form of annuity payments in redemption 
wcio expended on miscellaneous itiuns 'fhe of capital 

Yield Per Cent. 

The gross earnings of all Indian railways during the year 1013-14 amounted in round figures 
toRs 6,358 56 lakhs, compared with Rs 6,170 87 lakhs in 1912-13, being an increase of Rs 187 69 
lakhs, while the working expenses were Rs 174 80 lakhs raoie than in 1912-13 The net earnings 
amounted to Rs 3,056 52 lakhs, against Rs 3,052 63 lakhs m 1912-13, or an Increase of Rs. 12 89 
lakhs These net earnings yielded a return on the capital outlay (Rs 49,500 00 lakhs) on open 
lines,! e on linkage earning levcniie, of 6 10 per cent, as compared with 6 48 per cent m 1912-13. 
The corressponding actual return per cent for the previous calendar years is compared as 
follows — 


1004 

1005 

1900 

1907 

1008 

1900 

1010 

1911 

1012 

1913-14 

6 00 

6 07 

5 96 

' 5 86 

4 33 

4 81 

5 46 

5 87 

6 77 

6 19 


Percentage of Expenses. 

The following diagram shows graphnally the latio ol aggregate re\enuc expenditure to gioss 
ccipts ot State lines, woikcd by the State and Companies, for the past ten years — 




Railway Traffic, 
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Passenger Earnings. 

The numhci of passengers earned and the earnings therefrom arc compared in the next diagram. 



The inerease in the passenger traffic during the year under leview indicates a general deve- 
lopment of traffic, busk trade, an increased number of people attending melaa and fairs and the 
result of opening new lines 

Goods Traffic. 

Asimilar comparison of the tonnage of, and earnings from, goods traffic is afforded by the fol- 
lowing diagram — 



It will be observed that though there was a considerable increase in the tonnage carried during 
the year under review this was not accompanied by a corresponding growth of earnings. The 
explanation is that the long distance traffic to the ports fell off on account of reduced exports of 
grain to Europe, owing to the failureof crops in the United Provinces and some parts of Bengal. 

7 




Railways, 

Mileage. — During the year 1913-14, 1,0.'>3 47 miles ot railway were opened to trattic, bringing 
the total mileage open (after allowing for minor corrections due to realignments, etc ) up to 34,650 
miles The additional mileage wa« made up as follows — 
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S'C" a'^r 2'6" S'O* 

gauge gauge gauge gauge Total 


Htatc lm(s worked by the 8 ta 1 (‘ 

State lines worked by ('ompanies 
Branch line Compaiiieb' railways assisted un- 
der ‘ n'bate terms’ 

Assisted Companies’ lines subsidised by District 
Boards , ^ , 

Assisted Companies lines iec(“i\ing land only 
from GovcTiiment 

Native State lines worked by Native States 
Native State lines worked by Companies 

Total 


Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

143 97 
205 85 

10 18 
10 07 

88 91 
214 52 


243 06 
430 44 

70 24 


71 65 

li 28 

156 17 



36 80 


36 80 


39 29 
104 15 

19 73 
23 83 


39 29 
123 88 
23 83 

420 06 

163 69 

155 44 

14 28 

1053 47 


Ten Years’ Progress — The progi<‘s^ made duiing the past ten years is siimmaused in the 
following table — 


Gauge 



Mileage opened at the end of 




1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1<)08 

1909 

1910 

1911 1 

1912 |l913-14 

r/^y" 

14,733 

1.5,028 

35,518 

15,821 

15,951 

16,309 

16,701 

17,010 

17,189 

17,641 


11,562 

11,959 

12,149 

12,613 

12,863 

13, 323 

13,530 

13,759 

14,165 

14,389 

*2 6 ^ 

942 

980 

1,071 

1,234 

1,394 

1,443 

1,430 

1,632 

1,692 

2,174 

2 ' 0 '' 

328 

328 

329 

342 

368 

415 

432 

432 

438 

452 

Total 

27,565 

28,295 

20,097 

30,010 

.30,576 

31,490 

32,099 

32,839 

33,484 

34,656 


Feeder Railways — As noted m the intro- so fai as the shaies of these companies arc in- 
duction cflfoits have been made to secure the available for the investment of trust funds. In 
narticipation of private capital in railway con- order to encourage investments of this class, one 
struction in India under what are called the of the modihcations introduced in 1913, was a 
branch line terms In 1910 more liberal terms clause in the terms which rendc'ri'd It possible 
were offered for this purpose, and private enter- for companies to be floated partly on the rebate 
■nrisc was offered two alternative forms of and iiartly on the guarantee tc*rms, a concession 
assistance * — ( 1 ) a rebate paid by the ])arcnt of which advantage has been taken since the 
line from its net earnings from traffic bi ought to close of the period under review 
it by the feeder railway sufficient to make up 5 Apart from concessions actually granted, 

per cent on the capital outlay, thus limiting -^vere under negotiation at the close of the 

the liability of the main line railway but holding 1913 . 14 ^ proposals for the construction 

out a fair prospect of a 5 per cent return , or 22 miles of railway on the 2 '- 0 " gauge, 1,648 

(2) a Arm guarantee of 3^ per cent on caintal uuies vm the 2’-6" gauge, 413 miles on the S'-SI" 

outlay gauge and 274 miles on the 5' - 6 '' gauge, or an 

The result of offering these veiy liberal terms aggregate of 2,357 miles of railway involving 

has been apparent during the period under a capital outlay of at least 12 crores of rupees 

review. Up to the end of the year 1912, 127i ecpial to £8 million sterling It will be observed 
lakhs had been laiscd under the Branch line that light railways on the 2' - 6 " gauge, have so 
terms of 1910 fo the construction of 304 miles far proved most attractive to those interested 
of railway During the period under review, in this class of enterprise . 

Bs. 224 lakhs of capital was raised for the con- Local Boards — Another agency for the 

struction of 341 miles. financing of feeder railways has been found in 

Of the ten companies whicdi have been floated the District Boards These local bodies have 
since 1911 under these terms, eight have taken become fully alive to the advance 111 the genera' 
advantage of the first alternative, the rebate welfare of a district which is to be anticipatea 
terms while two only have availed themselves from the improvement of communications 
of the guarantee terms The guarantee terms. Since the year 1884, District Boards in Madras 
however, offer one very dWmet advantage have been empowered to levy a npccial railway 
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cess not exceeding 3 pies pei rupee of land . The accident should have been averted by 
levenue, and advantage had been taken of this, ’ the adoption of the precautions enjoined by 
to collect, up to 31st March 1914, a sum of fls rules Observance of those rules in this case 
96,31,820, the greater part of this sum having , would liavc led the goods train staff to protect 
been accumulated since 1903 During the period , the tram by sending a man back to warn any 
under review, it has been decided that all local j following tram by means of hand signals and of 
Governments who may wish to do so, may j detonators placed on the line The case was the 
legislate for the levy of a similar cess, by which , subject ot exhaustive departmental and judicial 
means it is hoped that much encouragement investigation as a result ot which the respon- 
may be given to the construction of local feeder sible members of the inspecting station and 
railways .xt the cost of local funds Between ' tiam staff wcie sentcnciM to varying terms ot 
the 1st January 1913 and the 31st March 1914, imprisonment. 

the following lines were sanctioned for construe- Another disastrous accident, in which 23 
tion at the cost of local funds — poisons were killed and about the same number 

(1) Podanur-Pollachi Itailway (3'-35") by injured, occurred on the Ondal-Samthia branch 

the District Board of Coirnbatoie, 25 miles in ot the East Indian Railway Owung to abnor- 
Icngth, and estimated to cost Rs 11 J lakhs mally heavy ram, the Salko river rose rapidly 

(2) Tenali-Hepali Railway (5' 6") by the , to an unprecedented extent and washed away 

District Board ot Guntur, 21 miles in length, the railway embankment just behind the south 
and estimated to cost Rs 14 lakhs i abutment ot th(' bridge near Panchra station 

In the former cas<‘, the District Boaid w«‘ie early m the morning of the 28th June 1913 
permitted to raise a (b'bentiiio loan of 5 lakhs A pa'^senger tram left Panchra at six o’clock, 
to supplement the lands in hand fiom the pio- and tell into the gap (aiised by the breach, 
cecds ot the cess tmi out ot the eighteen vehicles on the tram 

Accidents —The nurnbei of passi ngers killed were completi'ly destroyed, the engine and 
from causes beyond their own ( ontiol was 0 12 other vehicles also being badly damaged The 
per million of passengeis tiavdhug, which gives impact of the tram at the back of the abutment 
an average of 1 in 280 45 millions ot miles destroyed this and wrecked the bridge which 
travelled had not itself been directly injured by the 

The large increase m tin number ot passen- flood 
gers killed by accidents duiing the yeai 1913 14, A laretul examination of this part of the 
compared with the nuinbir killed dining pre- line had been made only shoitly before the date 
vious years, was due to serious ac( ideiits whidi ot the accident, and the ociuirence can only be 
occurred on the Gieat Indian Penmsiil.i Rail- | attribuled to causes which could not have been 
way on the 30th April 1913 and on the East tore seen , the ilood level is reported to have 
Indian Railway on the 28th June 1913 ' bi'cn tight ft'et abovi' any previously recorded 

The following are particulais ot the more 1 On the same occasion a light engine ran into 
serious tram accidents — a breach caustsl by a wasliaway m the railway 

Agoodstrain whuii washeldupbv the signals embankment near the Buklcswar budge, the 
outside Borgaon St.it ion, Great Indian Peninsula engine trew, with the exception of the lireman 
Railway, was run into on the 30th April 19J 3, who was kilh'd, tortunattdy cseaped 
by a passenger train moving in the same direction Railway Staff — The total number of ser- 

irom Katepurna 4'hree third class carnages \ants m railway employ at th(3 close of th<' 
were completely wrecked and 33 persons were year was 0 33,691, of which iiiimbei 7,988 were 
killed and 20 seriously injured The direct Europeans, 10,437 Anglo-Indians, 615,269 
cause Avas the deh'ctive working of the block ' Indians Ot the Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
instruments which would, it m order, have j 15,006 were enrolled as Volunteers At the 
prevented the admission of the S(*con(l train close of 1913-14 there were 10,902 children and 
on the section until the goods tram had reached | 8,943 apprentices and workmen attending the 
Borgaon Railway Schools 

THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA, 

The Afesam-Bengal Railway, which is con- 1 tensive additions liavc been made in both' 
structed on the metre gauge, starts fiom Chitta- sections It is connected with the Rajputana 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the metre gauge system at Cawnpore and with 
North Cachar Hills mto Assam It is worked the Eastern Bengal State Railway at Ehati- 
under a limited guaiantoo by a company whose har and the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railvmy 
contract is terminable in 1921 The main line at Benares The open mileage is 2028 28 
has an open mileage of 811 73, 54 38 rales are under construction or sanction 34 70, total 
under construction or sanctioned bringing the 2,063 07 The total capital outlay amounts 
total to 866*11. The total capital outlay is to Rs 989 lakhs, gross earnings 106 lakhs 
Rs 1,570 lakhs, gross earnings 70 lakhs, net net earnings Its 63 lakhs and interest divided 
earnings, 22 lakhs and the percentage of net between the Government and Company 
earnings on the capital outlay 1 45 The loss Rs 119 lakhs, percentage of total net income 
to the State for 1913-14 was Rs 26,38,825 on capital outlay 6 81 > 

Bengal and North-Western. Bengal-Nagpur. 

Tlie Bengal and North-Western Railway was The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
constructed on the metre gauge system by a as a metro gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
company without any Government assistance garh m the Cenrtal Provinces m 1887 A 
other than free land and was opened to traffic company was formed under a guarantee which 
^ system was begun m 1874 as took over the line, converted it to the broad 

the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this line gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
was by Government to the Bengal i Katni In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 

and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
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transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal fields and for a connection with the Branch 
or the East Indian Railway at Hariliarpur 
Open mileage 2,730 35 , under construction 
or sanctioned 283 36, total 3,013 71, The 
total capital outlay is Rs. 3,874 lakhs, gross 
earnings Rs 420 lakhs, net earnings 215 
lakhs, percentage of net earnings on capital 
outlay IS 5 55. The gain to the State is 73 lakhs 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways It was commenced from Surat via 
;^roda to Ahmcdabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
was termmable m 1880, but tlie period was 
extended to 1905 , and then icnewed under 
revised conditions In 1885 the Rajputana 
Malwa metre gauge system of State railways 
was le-ased to the Company and has since been 
incorporated in it On the opcaiing of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi, 
the working was entrusted to this Companv 
On the acquisition of the Companv m April 
1907 the puichase puce was fixed at £11,685,581 
The statistical working of the broad gauge 
show's a mihxige of 993 23, the capital outlay 
2,356 lakhs, gross earn mg- 360 lakhs, net 
earnings 183 lakhs, peicentage of net earnings 
on the capital outlay 7 80, gam to the 
State 67 lakhs 

The metre gauge system of the Company 
shows a mileage of 1,815 64 , total capital 
outlay 1,678 lakhs, gross earnings 289 lakhs 
net eaniings, 147 lakhs , percentage of net 
earnings on the capital outlay 18 76, gam to 
the State 93 lakhs 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there is little prospect of its being connected 
with the Railway system of India on account 
of the diflficult and sparsely populated country 
which intervenes It was commenced as a 
Stete Railway and transferred m 1896 to a 
Company under a guarantee The mileage 
18 1,341 85, total capital outlay Rs 1,748 lakhs, 
gross earnings 224 lakhs, net earnings 104 
Sikhs ; percentage of net earnings on the capi- 
tal outlay 5*98, gain to the State 28 lakhs Bur- 
ma extensions have a total mileage of 253*18 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad gauge The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862 In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeelmg These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. The open mileage is 1669 74, 
capital total outlay 3,269 lakhs, gross earn- 
ings 376 lakhs, net earnings 166 lakhs, per- 
centage of net earnings on capital outlay 5 09. 
Gain to the State 40 lakhs. I 


I The East Indian. 

1 The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Raniganj It gives the only 
j direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purcliased the line, 
paying the shareholders by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which is terminable m 1919 The 
open mileage is 2,717 72 under construction 
or sanction 87 79, total 2,805 51 Total capital 
outlay (on 2,424 miles) Rs 6,670 lakhs, gross 
farmngs 1,026 lakhs, net earnings Rs 613 lakhs, 
penentage of net earnings on capital outlay 
9 20 , gam to the State 237 lakhs 
Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earlu'st line undertaken m India It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic m 1853 Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Raichur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15^f miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 91 miles on the Thul Ghat which 
use 1,131 and 972 feet In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work The open mileage is 
3,025 90, under construction or s.inction 260 80, 
total 3,286 76 The total capital outlay on 
the Company’s own system of 2,484 03 miles 
IS 5,949 lakhs, gross earnings, 857 lakhs, net 
earnmgs 340 lakhs, percentage of net earnings 
on capital outlay 5 72 , gam to the State 2 95 
lakhs 

Madras Railway. 

The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
Imcs under the old form of guarantee It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
m connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge built to meet the famine 
condit.ons in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Com- 
pany The mileage is 3,132 83, under construc- 
tion, or sanction 58 03, total 3,190*86. The 
capital outlay on the Company’s own system 
of 2,652*53 miles is 3,204 lakhs, gross earnings 
372 lakhs, net earnings 164 lakhs, percentage 
of net earnings on capital outlay 6*13, loss to 
the State 36 lakhs. (The annuity payment is 
Rs 73 lakhs ) 

The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Pun jab -Delhi Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
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Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi lakhs, net earnings 117 lakhs, percentage of 
to Kotri. The interval between Kotri and net earnings to capital outlay of 6*42, gam 

Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic to the State ^6 lakhs 

was exchanged by a ferry service In 1871- The Native States. 

72 sanction was given for the connection of The principal Native State Hallways are 

this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at The Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- a guarantee from the Hyderabad State , the 
way from Ijahoie towards Peshawar was begun Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
In 1886 the Smd-Punjab-Dclhi llailw^ay was by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with Kathuw'ar , the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, con- 
these two railways under the name ot the North- structed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner Chiefs, 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway the system of railways in the Punjab construc- 
in India under one administration The cd by tlie I^atiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, and 
opened mileage is 5,177 86, under construction Kashmir Chiefs, and the railways in Mysoie 
or sanction 273 29, total 5,431 15 The statis- constructed by the Mysore State 
tical results of the working of the State owned The Sara Bridge. 

4,011 62 miles are total outlay Rs 8,324 lakhs. The construction of a bridge over the Lowei 
gross earnings 867 lakhs, net caiiimgs 367 lakhs, Ganges near Sara, which was sanctioned m 
percentage of earnings on capital outlay 4 41, 1908, is approaching completion. It will provide 
gam to the State 54 lakhs through rail communication between the jutt- 

Oudh and Rohilkhand gi owing area to the north-east of the site and 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another Calcutta A very larg(3 traffic in wheat and 
of the lines constructed under the original form seeds trom the area to the north-west is also 
of guarantee It began from the north bank expected, and the gam m convenience, by 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as obMatlng the present double transhipment and 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- delay, is expected to lead to a large increase in 
Western State Railw'ay It was not until the passenger traffic between Darjeelmg and 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com- Shillong and Calcutta Work on the bridge 
pleted and connected with the East Indian itself was begun in 1011 It consists of 15 
Railway To effect a connection between the spans of 345 feet 14 inches and six land spans 
metre gauge systems to the North and those ot 75 tcct, a total length of 5,900 feet It 
to the South of the Ganges, a third rail was proMdes for a double line, and when it is corn- 
laid between Bhurlwal and Cawnpoic. ’J'he pletc the bioad-gauge will be extended nortli- 
Company’s contract expired in 1889 W’hcn wurd to Santahai, 52 miles from Sara, which 
the Railway was purchased by the State and will thcrefoie become the changing station for 
has since been w'orked as a Shite Railway Darjeeling pa'^senger traffic to the metre-gauge 
The opened mileage is 1 670 37, under construe- system The bridge is to be carried on 16pieis 
tion and sanction 107 78, total 1,778 15. The for which well foundations 150 to 160 feet deep 
total capital outlay on the State system ot and 63 teet long bv 37 teet wide have been sunk 
1,638 35 miles is 2,164 lakhs, gross earnings The great depth of the w^ells, the deepest m the 
241 lakhs, net earnings 123 lakhs, jiercentago world, is necessary owing to the scouring action 
of net earnings on capital outlay 5 69 Gam of the river, and has been obtained by direct 
to the State was 31 lakhs diedging with plant electrically driven from 

The South Indian. two power-houses, one on each bank The 

The South Imlian Railway was one of piers are formed of concrete blocks above the 
the original guaranteed railw'ajs It was steel can sous, and of steel trestles above high 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway flood level A very noticeable feature of the 
Company as a broad gauge hue , but was con- project is the approach work, which has cost 
verted after the seventies to the metre gauge Rs 84 lakhs On the left bank the approach 
This line has been extended and now serves is about 4 miles long and for 2,000 feet of that 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the length is at the height of 50 feet above the 
south-westlineof the Madras Railway Between surrounding country on the right bank the 
Tuticorln and Ceylon a ferry service was for- approach is three miles long The estimated 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct cost of the whole undertaking is Rs 4,76,68,863 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at At the end of October 1914 all the Training 
the beghinmg of 1914. As the original contract Works except the protection of the Sara Bank 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered up- had been completed and of the Bridge itself 
on with the Company on the 1st of January all wells had been sunk, all piers completed 
1908 The open mileage is 1,752 37, under and all girders erected except one mam span and 
construction or sanction 94 34, total 1,847 01 three land spans and it was expected to open the 
The statistical results of the working of the Bridge for all descriptions of traffic early in 
Company’s system of 1,463 60 miles gives a 1915 The Enginecr-in-Chief of the work is 
capital outlay, 1,826 lakhs, gross earnings 280 Mr. R R Gakis, M Inst C E , M Am. Soc. C. E 

INDIA AND CEYLON, 

Works of great importance for improving of 57 miles and Nature has provided the 
the means of communication between India foundations for a bridge or causeway betw'een 
and Ceylon have been under consideration for them The 57 miles are already partly spanned 
many years Part of the programme hp^ just by the two islands of Rameswaram, close to 
been carried to completion and the formal the Indian coast, and Manaar on the Ceylon 
ceremony of opening a new Indo-Ceylon side, and between them lies Adam’s Bridge, 
route took place early in 1914. a series of sluftmg sandbanks with narrow 

India and Oeylon are separated by a distancelohannels between them. 




NEW RAIL AND FERRY 
ROUTE BETWEEN 
INDIA AND CEYLON. 



India and Ceylon Railxvay 


A careful burvey was made of Adam’s Bridge 
in 1838-39 by Lieuts Powell and Ethersley 
of the Indian Navy, and in 1877 Capt Shaw 
Stewart, of the Madras establishment, published 
a note on the question of a railway from India 
to Ceylon Authentic data for a profitable 
discussion of a bridge project weie worked out 
m 1894, m winch year Mr Waring, for the 
Government of Ceylon, and Mr Shadbolt, for 
the Government of Madras, each made an in- 
dependent survey and pubhshed estimates and 
plans for a railway connection 

Many intercbting problems end proposals 
were set out in these last engineers’ reports 
Both experts were agreed that a railway was 
well within the resources of both capital and 
science They discovered that since the suivey 
of 1838-39 considerable alterations had taken 
place m the currents of the Culf of Manaar and 
this pointed to the advisability of a bridge 
scheme rather than a causeway They estima- 
ted the cost of budges along Adam’s Bridge be- 
tween Barnes waraiii and Manaar at two crorcs 
and eighty lakhs lupees 

A consideration of gicat importance m regard 
to the proposal foi a through lailway is that the 
gauges of the appioach lines on the Indian and 
Ceylon shores are different The Indian line 
IS metre-gauge and ttu' Ceylon railways arc 
bmlt to standard gauge 

The South Indian Bailway, during the years 
1906-08, built a metic-gaugc line acioss the 
island of Bameswaram, which is separated 
from the mainland by the Pamban Beef, II 
miles long 'J'hc 8outli Indian Bailway was 
carried to th(‘ farthest point on the mainland 
of India by the opening of the Madura-Manda- 
pan line towards the end of 1902 Bailway 
development in Ceylon has similarly progressed 


IQ9 


The Ceylon system now extends to the island 
of Manaar During the past two years a via- 
duct has been constructed connectmg the 
South Indian Hallway at Mandapan with th<' 
Bameswaiam Island railw'ay at Pamban, th< 
neaiest point on the island to the mainland 
A steel viaduct with a lolling hft bndge over tin 
Pamban Channel, which occurs in the Pamban 
Beef, has been provided 

The railways, therefore, approach to the 
northern and southern ends of Adam’s Bridge 
Tliree tuibine firry steamers specially bmlt 
m England weic brought out in the autumn 
of 1913 to carry passengers between the respec- 
tive railway ternum Tlie distance is 40 nules 
During the north-east monsoon the ferry steam- 
ers will probably run on the south-west side 
of the islands of Bameswaram and Manaar and 
during the south-west monsoon the passag* 
may be made on the north-east side of tin* 
islands, so that passengers will always have the 
advantage of smooth water 

M (‘an while, inqiuries into the problem of the 
construction of a railway along Adam’s Bndg( 
are laung pressed forward Another survev 
has been made and is stated to show that the 
cost of the project would be much less than 
was originally estimated The line would be 
22 miles long and it is belieieil that the total 
expenditure lor construction would not exceed 
123 lakhs. 

The new route was opimed on February 24, 
1914, but only for passenger seivice. It 
brings p(‘ople living in the southern hair 
of India, and in east(‘ru India, witlun com- 
paratively easy' reach of Colombo and th( 
seveial lines of steamers which call there on 
their voyages between Europe and Australian 
and Far Eastern ports 


INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


The Inventions and Designs Act (No V ) 
of 1888 was replaced by the Indian Patents 
and Designs Act (No II ) of 1011, which came 
into force on the Ist January 1912 The ob- 
ject of the Act was to provide a simpler, more 
direct, and more effective procedure m regard 
both to the grant of patent rights and to their 
subsequent existence and operation The 
changes made in the law need not here be re- 
ferred to m detail Tlu^y gave fuither protec- 
tion both to the inventor, by providmg that 
lus application should be kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by increasing 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 
period. At the same time a Contioller of 
Patents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters previously 
referred to the Governor-General in Council, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed “ patent ” instead of for the nere 
recognition of an “ exclusive privilege.” The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907 
The records of proceedings under the Act 


of 1888 show a steady, though not very rapid 
increase in recent years in the number of appli- 
cations for leave to file specifications Tlie 
number of applications received mcrcased 
from 524 in 1902 to 807 m 1911, and the number 
of specifications filed (t e , of ” exclusive 
privileges” lequired) from 375 to 605 The 
total number of applications under the Act 
up to the end of 1911 was 11,679, as the result 
of which 9,113 spec ifirations were filed. The 
number of patents in force at the end of 1911 
was 2,917 Only a small proportion of the 
applications — some 60 or 70 a year — came 
during the decade from Indians. The majo- 
rity came from persons not resident m India 
The range of mventions for which protection 
w'as sought was very wide, inventions connect- 
ed with railways, electrical contrivances, and 
chemical appliances and preparations being 
most numerous 

The number of applications to register copy- 
right in designs is relatively very small. There 
were 87 m 1911. Applications for patents m 
1912 numbered 678, of which 437 were accepted, 
333 designs were registered during the year. 



Main results of working of all Indian Railways treated as one system. 
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1913-14. 

34,652 

4,95,08,64 

63,58,56 

18,350 

353 

4 07 

32,93,04 
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2 11 

51-79 

30,65,52 

8,846 

1-96 

6 19 

55,972 

1912, 

33,484 

4,65,15,00 

61,65,07 

18,412 

354 

4 04 

30,15,92 

9,007 

1 98 

48 92 

31,49,15 

9,405 

2 06 

6 77 

52,093 

1911 

32,839 

4,50,06,80 

55.27.92 

16.833 

324 

3 87 

28.83.92 

8,782 

2-02 

52 17 

26,44,00 

8,051 

1 85 

5 87 

60.833 

1910. 
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51,14,22 

15,936 

306 

3 85 

27,15,72 

8,462 

2 04 

53-10 
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7,474 

1-81 

5 46 

48,598 

*6061 

31,490 

4,29,83,20 

47,06,38 

14,948 

287 

3 67 

26,38,48 

8,380 

06 
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6.568 

1 61 

4 81 

48,191 
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29,089 

3,71,27,05 

44,13,58 

15,176 

292 

3-85 

22,02,22 

7,572 

1 92 

49 89 

22,11,36 

7,604 

1 93 

5 96 

37,155 

Particulars. 

Mileage open at close of the calen- 
dar year . . • . . . . . . Miles 

Total Capital outlay, including 
ferries and suspense, on open 
lines (in thousands of rupees) . . Rs 

Gross earnings (in thousands of 
rupees) 

Gross earnings per mile open . . „ 

Gross earnings per mile open per 
week 

Gross eammgs per tram-mile . , „ 

Total workmg expenses (m thou- 
sands of rupees) 

Workmg expenses per nule^open . „ 

Workmg expenses per tram -mile . „ 

Percentage of workmg expenses 
to gross eammgs . Per cent 

Net eammgs (m thousands of 
rupees) . . . . . . . . Rb 

Net eammgs per mile open . . „ 

Net earnings per tram-mile . . „ 

Percentage of net eammgs on 
total capital outlay (item 2)... Per cent. 

CJoaching train-miles (m thou- 
sands) .. .. ..Tram-miles 

1 1 

iH N •• 00©O ^ JSISrS i3 | 



M ain results of working of all Indian Railways treated as one system. 
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Mileage of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of Year. 


20 :^ Railways. 




Mileage of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of Year.--con^. 



Worked by a (Company. t Amalgamated with East Indian Railway. 
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44 

113 

146 

38 
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21 

90 

93 

127 

51 

391 

*16 

54 

46 

700 

Railways. 

1 

Unassisted Companies. 

Dehri-Bohtas light . . - . . . . j 

Jagadhri Light .. . • • 

Ledo and Tikak Margherita Colliery 

Madaya Li^t . . | 

Tarakeshwar-Magra Light . 1 

Total . j 

Native State lines 

Bhavnagar-Gondal-Junagad'Porbandar 

Bhavnagar .... 

Bhopal'ltarsi* .... 

Bhopal-Ujjam* ..... 

Bina-Qoona-Baran* . . 

Bimr-Shimoga* 

Cooch-Behar .... 

Catch ... 

Dholpnr-Ban . . 

Bhrangadra . . 

Gaekwar’s Dabhoi* . 

Gaekwar^s Mehsana'* 

Gondal'Porbandar 

Gwalior Light* 

BUndupur* ... 

Hingoh Branch* 

Hyderabad-Godavari Valley* 

Jaipur* 

Jammu mid Kashmir 

Janmagar 

Jetalsar-Eajkot . . . . 

Jodhpur-Bikaner . . . ... 


Worked by a Company. 
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Railways. 
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Foreign Lines. 

Karaikkal'Feralam* 

Pondicherry* . . . 

West of India Portuguese* 

• 

Total .. 

Grand Total . . 


Worked by a Company, t Formerly worked as part of the Bhavnagar-Gondal-Jtmagad-Porbandar Railway. 
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Irrigation. 


In thp We'll irrigation h a rare luxury, de- 
signed where it exists to increase the produc- 
tivity of a soil sure of a certain erop under a 
copious and well distributed rainfall In great 
parts of the East, and especially in India, it is a 
necessity to existence For in India there are 
large tracts, such as the deserts of Sind and the 
South-West Punjab, which aie practically rain- 
less , there are others, such as the Kcccan 
plateau, where cultivation is exceedingly pre- 
carious, owing to the irregularity of the laintall 
and the long intervals when the crops may be 
exposed to a blazing sun and a dessicating wind , 
there are some crops, like nee and sugar-cane, 
which, except m a few highly favoured districts, 
can only be matured by the aid of irrigation 
There are great areas where a single crop, which 
IS called the khanf, or lam crop, can m normal 
years be raised by the unassisted rainfall, but 
where the second crop, the rabi or cold weather 
erop, is largely dependent on irrigation Inas- 
much as in India sixty-flve per cent of the popu- 
lation is still dependent upon agriculture for the 
means of livelihood, this brief summary indi- 
cates the enormous importance of irrigation to 
the community 

Its Early History 

It 18 natuial, in such conditions, that iirigation 
in India should have been practiced from time 
immemorial In the history and imagery of tlie 
Ea 8 t,there is no figure more familiar than the 
well, with primitive means for raising the water, 
followed to-day much as they were in Bible 
days. In the early records of the peoples of 
India, dating back to many years before the 
Christian era, there are frequent references to 
the practice of irrigation Wells liavc beim in 
use from time immemorial , most of the in- 
numerable tanks m Southenv India have been 
m use for many generations, the practice of 
drav<^mg off the flood waters of the Indus and its 
tributaries by means of small inundation canals 
has been followed from a very early date , and 
in the submontane districts of Northern India 
are still to be found the remains of ancient irii- 
gation channels, which have been buiicd for 
centuries in the undergrowth of the forests 
But in the direction of constructmg large and 
scientific works for the utilisation of the surplus 
waters of the great river little was done before 
the advent of British rule, and they are com- 
paratively of recent date. 

The State Intervenes. 

Irrigation works in India may bo divided into 
three main heads — wells, tanks and canals The 
greatest and the most impressive are the canals, 
and these may arj-est attention first, because 
they constitute one of the most enduring monu- 
ments to British rule They have m British 
India been constructed by direct State agency 
In the early days of modern irrigation certain 
works in the Madras Presidency were carried 
out by a guaranteed company, and the Orissa 
canal project was commenced through the same 
agency. Both Companies fell into difficulties, 
and the system into disfavour; during the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Lawrence it was decided 
that all irrigation works which promised a 
reasonable return on the capital expenditure 


should be constructed througli direct agenev, 
and should be constructed by the State from 
loan funds as productive public works. 

The British Inheritance. 

The British CTOvcrnment in India Inherited a 
few major irrigation works One of these was 
the Grand Anicut — ^the local term for barrage — ■ 
stretching across the width of the Cauvery 
Biver m Madras In the Punjab there were a 
few canals, chiefly inundation — that is above the 
normal bed of the iiver and fed from the fliood 
current — constructed by the Muhammedan and 
Sikh rulers, and owing to its jiroximity to Delhi 
the waters of the Jumna wi're biought to the 
noighbourliood of tlie city by the Mughals It 
IS doubtful if these works ever irrigated any 
( onsiderable areas or conferred much benefit on 
the people, but they suggested the model on 
which the British engineers worked In Sou- 
thern India Sii Arthur Cotton constructed the 
upper Anicut across the (Joleroon Jlivcr, so as to 
secure the full level required for the utilisation 
of the Grand Anicut across the ('auvery. lie 
also designed the works which, constructed and 
, improved at an outlay of three croies, irrigate 
more than two million acres in the Godaven and 
Kistna deltas In Northern India Sir Probyn 
Cautlev constructed the great Ganges Canal, 
w'hich takes off from the river near ITardwar, 
and which in magnitude and boldness of design 
has not been surjiasscd by any irrigation work 
in India or elsewhere In tins way were laid 
tlio foundations of the' irrigation system in 
India The woik was giadually pushed for- 
ward In Northern India a great system of 
canals was constructed, chiefly in the Punjab 
and the Umtc'd Piovinces Some of these, like 
the great Chenab Canal, ought to be classed 
amongst the wonders of the world It irrigates 
nearly two million acres, oi about two-fifths of 
the cultivable area in Egypt, with an ordinary 
discharge of eleven thousand cubic feet per 
second, or about six times that of the Thames at 
Teddington The Chenab and the Jhelum 
Canals brought under irrigation great areas of 
Government waste, and thereby allowed the 
system of State colonisation, which relieved the 
congestion on the older villages of the Punjab, 
and established colonies of over one million of 
people on what had been the desolate abode of a 
handful of nomads In the Bombay Deccan 
a few protective works were constructed, like 
Lake F^te and Lake Whiting, drawing their 
supplies from the Ghats and spilling them over 
the and tracts of the Deccan In Madras there 
was completed the boldest and most imagmative 
irrigation work in the world ; by the device of 
constructing a reservoir at Periyar, on the outer 
slopes of the ghats, and carrying the water 
by means of a tunnel through the intervening hUl 
the Madras Government turned the river back 
on its watershed and poured its waters over 
fertile lands starved by want of moisture But 
these Deccan works did not pay The culti- 
vators would not use the water in years of good 
rainfall, and there was not enough to go far in 
seasons of drought ; the inevitable result of such 
conditions was to concentrate attention upon 
the remunerative works on the rivers of the 
Punjab, and to leave protective irrigation to 
wilt for want of funds. 
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The Irrigation Commission. 

In order to Bubstitute policy for spasmodic 
effort, the Irrigation commission was appointed 
by Lord Curzon’s Government in 1901 It 
made a detailed survey of the conditions of the 
country, and produced the report which is the 
foundation of Indian Irrigation policy to-day 
The figures compiled by the Commisbion illus- 
trate the progress which had been made up to 
that period They showed that out ot an area 
of 226 million acres annually under crop m the 
irrigating provinces of British India, in lound 
numbers 44 millions acres, or 19 J per cent were 
ordinarily irrigated Of the total area irrigated 
18i million acres or 42 per cent was watered by 
State works (canals and tanks), and 251 million 
acres, or 58 per cent from private woik*^, of 


which rather more than one half was from wells 
During the previous quarter of a century the 
area iriigated by Government works had been 
inci eased by 8 million acres, or by eighty per 
cent and the Commission estimated that during 
the same period the area under private irrigation 
had inci eased by at least three million acres 
or a total addition to the irrigated area in British 
India of 11 million acres or 34 per cent Includ- 
ing the Native States the area under irrigation 
annually witliin the British Empire was placed 
at 53 million acres (19 million from canals, 16 
million from wells, 10 million from tanks, and 
8 million trom other sources) The financial 
results foi works of all classes are shown in the 
following table — 


Class of Work 

Capital 
Outlay to 
End of 
1900-01 
Lakhs of 

Bupees 

Interest ! 

chaiges at j 

1 4 per t f nt on 

Capital Outlay , 

l.akhs of ! 

Bupei's 

Net Bevenue 
in 1900-01 
Lakhs 

1 of Ilupees 

i 

Net Revenue 
less charges 
for Interest. 

1 Lakhs 

of Rupees 

Major Works 

Mmor Works for which capi- 
tal accounts have been kept 
Other Minor Works | 

36,63 72 

320 04 

146 55 

12 80 

259 70 

19 18 

87 87 

113.15 

6.38 

87.87 

Total 

39,83 76 

159 35 

366 75 

207.40 


In round numbers the State irrigation works then yielded a n(>t revenue after meeting all 
charges, including inteicst, of about two ciori's ot lupces and iriigatcd annually over nineteen 
million acres 


The Commission’s Programme. 

The Commission reported that the field for the 
construction of new works of any magnitude on 
which the net leveniie would exceed the interest 
charges was limited, being restricted to the 
Punjab, Sind and parts of Madras — tracts for 
the most part not liable to famine They 
recommended that works of tins dass should he 
constructed as fast as possible, not only because 
they would be profitable investriK nts but also 
because they would increase the food supply of 
the country Then addressing themselves to 
the question of famine protection, they worked 
out a veiy interesting equation 'taking the 
district of Sholapur, m the X^ombay Deccan, 
perhaps the most famine susceptible district 
m India, they calculated that the cost of faimnc 
relief m it was 5 lakhs of rupees a year From 
this deduction, and making allowance for the 
advantage of famine avoidance as compared with 
famine relief, they said that the State w'as justi- 
fied in protecting the land m such a district at a 
cost of 221 rupees per acre For the general 
protection of the Bombay Deccan they iccom- 
mended canals fed from storage lakes in the 
Ghats, where the rainfall has never been known 
to fail even m the driest years For Madras they 
recommended the investigation of the old 
Tungabhadra project, and of a scheme foi 
storage work on the Kistna They proposed 
that Government should undertake the jcons- 
truction of protective works for the iice-growmg 
districts of the Central Provinces and the Ken 
Canal project in Bundelkhand The Commis- 
sion further sketched out a rough programme of 
new major works to be constructed in different 


paits of India, which would cost not less than 
44 crorc'i of lupocs and would result In an in- 
crease of 6,500,000 acres to the irrigated area 
'They estimated that the construction of these 
works would impose a permanent yearly burden 
of nearly 74 lakhs on the State, through the 
excess ot interest charges on capital cost over 
the net levenue produced from the works. 
Against this would have to be set the reduction 
m the cost of future famines resulting from the 
constiuction of the works, which the Commission 
put at 31 lakhs per annum The balance of 
43 lakhs would represent the net annual cost of 
the works to the State, or the price to be paid 
for the protection from famine which the works 
would afford, and for all other indirect advan- 
tages which might be attributed to them. 

The New Policy. 

The principal effect of the Irrigation Commis- 
sion’s report was to substitute policy for spas- 
modic effort, and the progress since made has 
been remarkable On the North-West Frontier 
there was completed the Upper Swat Canal, 
which taking out of the Swat Biver at Aman- 
dara passes the Malakand mountams through 
a tunnel, rushes down the #teep torrent bed of 
the Dargai Valley, and now irrigates the fertile 
land at the foot of the hills. The estimated 
cost was Bs 182 lakhs (£1 216 millions) the 
annual irrigation 381,562 acres, and the return 
on capital cost 8 per cent The value of this 
canal is not to bo measured in figures The region 
where the drill and the hammer pounded me 
rocks was ablaze with tribal warfare so recently 
as 1897, and the canal and the locomotive have 
proved far more effective means of taming the 
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fractious tribesmen than shrapnel and bullets 
Other works are designed in the North-West and 
in Baluchistan, but until recently the whrte 
labour force was absorbed by the Upper Swat 
Canal. 

The New Works. 

The most dramatic Irrigation work In the 
country is now approaching completion in the 
Punjab It is commonly called the Triple Pro- 
ject. The problem which faced the engineers 
was one of unusual complexity The whole 
cold weather flow of the Chenab and the Ilavi is 
absorbed by existing works But in the north 
is the Jhelum, whose cold weather flow was 
running largely to waste The question was how 
to bring the surplus waters of the Jhelum to the 
desolate area of Crown waste called the Lower 
Ban Doab The first suggestion was to carry 
the water direct, but this was financially im- 
practicable. . The waters of the Jhelum are now 
taken off and after enough has been utilised to 
irrigate a new acreage bf 345,000 on the Upper 
Hhelum, the surplus is carried to the Chenab and 
discharged into that river above the existing weir 
at Khanki, near Wazirabad This allows the use 
of an equivalent amount of the cold weather 
flow of the Chenab for other purposes It is 
drawn off at Merala, and part of it used to wafer 
the 648,000 acres commanded by the now Upper 
Chenab Canal The surplus is takcm off by 
another canal, it crosses the Ravi River by what 
is termed a “ level crossing ” at Bulloki, and is 
then poured over the Lower Ban Doab, where 
It will irrigate a further 878,000 acres The 
effect of this great work, which is now approach- 
ing compietion, will be to irrigate an area of 
1,871,235 acres a year, at a capital cost of 
£6,912,132, to produce a net revenue of £518,550 
and to return 7 5 per cent on the capital outlay 
United Provinces and Bombay. 

In the United Provinces the last decade has 
been one of unparalled activity, though there is 
no smgle work to challenge the Triple Project , 
a great system of productive works south of the 
Jumna and Ganges will thoroughly protect a 
very large part of the area which is subject to 
famine and scarcity. In the Bombay Deccan a 
b^mning has been made with the chain of 


works, fed from reservoirs in the Ghats, which 
will break the back of any future drought. The 
Godavari Canals, costing Rs. 95 lakhs, and 
Irrigating 69,919 acres are nearly finished ; the 
Pravara Canal and the Nira Right Bank Canal, 
costing respectively Rs 86 lakhs, and Rs 257 
lakhs, and irrigating 49,440, and 190,000 acres, 
are under construction. These works are situ- 
ated in parts of the Deccan which are liable to 
scarcity and famme and are the most important 
protective works in India. In the Central Pro- 
vinces productive and protective works, chiefly 
comprising large canals with storage from the 
Mahanadi, Wainganga and Tandula rivers, 
with various tank project8,have been sanctioned, 
estimated to cost Rs 395 lakhs In Madras the 
work has been chiefly investigation and prepa- 
ration The projects will add 20 per cent to the 
present irrigated area in the Presidency In 
Bengal the Tribcni Canal m Bohar costing Rs 75 
lakhs, will protect, though at heavy cost, an 
area very liable to famine In Burma the scope 
for irrigation works is small Protective 
embankments have however proved of great 
value 

Results of the New Policy. 

We can now turn to the results of this activity. 
The following table shows the developments 
effected on works now m operation in the 
twenty-four years ending with the trieiinium 
1908-11. The percentages of the advancements 
in this triennium over the figures of 1887-90 
are . — Capital outlay 55 irrigated area 68 
net revenue 123 return on capital outlay 43 
and on net profit 200 

The average capital outlay for the triennium 
1908-11 was £31,491,253 After meeting all the 
charges for maintaining and operating the 
works, and also all interest charges, the net 
profit which accrued to Government during the 
twenty-four years ending with 1910-11 was 
£35,087,835, and this more than repaid the 
entire capital outlay on the works in operation 
from the commencement of British rule up to 
the end ol the period mentioned. In the follow- 
ing table the areas are in millions of acres and 
the amounts in millions of pounds sterling 


Triennium. 

Capital 

Area, 

Value 

of 

Direct Profit 
to 

Percentage of 
Net Revenue 


Outlay 

Crops 

Government. 

on Capital 
Outlay. 

1908-11 

31 49 

22 10 

51 74 

2 28 

10.76 

1905-08 

30 32 

21 88 

43 25 

2 03 

10.44 

1902-05 

28,78 

20 09 

43.66 

1.68 

9.71 

1899-02 

I 26.60 

19.06 

39.67 

1 55 

9.68 

1896-99 

25,01 

17.55 

37 40 

1.53 

10.09 

1893-96 

22.94 

14.49 

29 88 

1.03 

8.25 

1890-93 

21.62 

13.85 

26.87 

0 83 

7.60 

1887-90 c, . 

20 42 

13.16 

24.33 

0.76 

7.51 


These figures take no account of the indirect Future of Irrigation, 

advantages of irrigation. They are. — The It is sometimes asserted, by those who take 

S reduce of the country is greatly increased , only a superficial view of Indian irrigation that 
le railway recepits are enhanced , famine ex- we ‘are approaching the end of the programme 
penditure is diminished and misery and economic of productive works. There could be no greater 
disturbances reduced. Nor do they take account fallimy. The scheme of great works is still vast, 
of the progress made in Native States, some There is now before the Secretary of State a 
of which, like Gwalior and Mysore, have shown project for the Improvement of Irrigatimi m 
conspicuous liberality. Sind, by the construction of a weir at Sokker 
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and the digging of a senes of mam canals, the 
substitution of perennial for inundation canals, 
and flow instead of lift irrigation The cost of 
this IS estimated at Es 781 laklis (£5.211 
millions) This scheme is estimated to confer 
the benefits of assured irrigation on 1,347,347 
acres, which now receive a precarious supply, 
and to add 588,703 acres of new irrigation The 
return on capital expenditure estimated at 5.10 
per cent, with an entianced land revenue, and 
4 17 per cent if the land revenue is not cnhanc- 
(d. The Lower Sutlej Canal, in the Punjab, 
which will use the Beas water, now under investi- 
gation, will irrigate a million and a half acres 
The great Sarda-Ganges-Jamna feeder, m the 
Punjab and the United Provinces, now under 
investigation, would cost £4,500,000, return 
7 per cent on the capital, and benefit twenty -five 
districts and three Native States If, after the 
construction of the Sukker Barrage there are 
found to be surplus waters in the Indus, the 
Titanic Sind-Hagar scheme may become practi- 
cable The scope for irrigation in India is 
apparent from the fact that in addition 
to works under construction or sanctioned, 
there are under consideration or investigation 
estimated to cost £27i millions 

Economic Changes. 

Nor does this estimate represent anything 
like the full possibilities of irrigation in India 
The country is undergoing a great economic 
revolution. The rise m the prices of produce, 
the increased econonuc strength of the people, 
are making profitable works which a decade ago 
were econoimcally impracticable This process 
will continue Tlie indirect benefits of irriga- 
tion are more fully realised In no case is this 
more marked than in the railway receipts The 
Chenab and the Jhclum canals have been the 
pimcipal factors in converting the North- 
Western Ball way from a drain on the Exchequer 
into a source of profit The accumulation of 
capital, the spread of the co-operative cicdit 
movement, the increasing use of power, such as 
oil engines working pumps and cheap electricity 
from hydro-electric projects, will brmg under 
cultivation millions of acres of fallow and waste 
It may be said with confidence that for a gene- 
ration at least the demands for irrigation in 
India will more than absorb the money-pro- 
ducing power of the Government. 

Irrigation Dues. 

The charges for irrigation, whether taken in 
the form of enhanced land revenue or of occu- 
piers' and owners’ rates, vary very much, 
depending on the kind of crop, the quantity of 

WELLS AP 

So far we have dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 
the products of Bntish rule , the real eastern 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely eflBlcient instrument of irrigation 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depthf he 
is more careful in the use of it; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops It Is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 


water required for it and the tune when it is 
required, the quality of the soil, the intensity or 
constancy of tlie demand, and the value of 
irrigation in increasing the outturn. In the 
immediate vicmity of Poona a rate Of Rs. 50 
an acre is paid for sugarcane This is quite an 
exceptional rate, it obtains over only a limited 
area, and is made practicable only because the 
cultivators, by high manurmg, can raise a crop 
valued at neiirly eiglit-hundrcd rupees an acre 
On other paits of the Mutha canal the rate 
varies from Es 40 to Ils 12, and on other 
canals in the Bombay Deccan from Es 25 to 
Es 10 per acre In Madras the maximum rate 
for sugarcane is Es 10, and in the Punjab it 
does not exceed Es 8-8 The rate charged for 
rice varies in Madras from Rs 5 to 2, and in 
Bengal from Es 2-8 to Es 1-8 per acre In 
both these provinces irrigation is practically 
confined to rice , in the Punjab, where this crop 
is. not extensively grown, the rale varies from 
Rs 7 to Es 3-4 pel acre The ordinary rate in 
the Punjab tor wheat, which is the principal 
crop, varies from Es 4-4 to Es. 3-12, and for 
fodder crops from Es 3 to 2-8 per acre The 
average rate realised from major works for 
irrigation of all kmds is about Es 3-8 per acre, 
the provincial averages being Es 1-9 In Sind 
and Bengal , Rs 3-4 m the Punjab , Es 4-8 in 
Madras, the United Provinces and the Bombay 
Deccan The charges for irrigation may be 
taken as varying from 10 to 12 per cent of the 
value of the crop, except m Bengal and the 
Bombay Deccan, where the average is little 
more than six per cent 

Canals and Navigation. 

Twenty years ago a great deal was heard 
about the desirability of constructing naviga- 
tion canals, either in conjunction with irrigation, 
or for transport, pure and simple The idea is 
now exploded It received a certam stimulus 
from the unprofitable character of Indian rail- 
ways, and the handbome earnings of the irriga- 
tion works , it received its quietus when the 
railways turned tlie corner Broadly speaking 
It may be said that navigation and irrigation 
rights clash , navigation is not only costly, but 
it cannot be maintained during the season of 
short supply, except to the detriment oflrriga 
tion Outside the deltaic tracts of Bengal, 
Orissa, Madras and Sind, navigable canals will 
never be of much use foi the purpose of inland 
navigation. There is however considerable 
scope for connectmg canals to improve the 
facilities for navigation on the great river system 
of Eastern Bengal. This is a question which is 
now engaging the attention of the Government. 

D TANKS. 

least one-third more than canal-watered lands 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the ti^ systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation bv 
addmg, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells. 

Wells in India are of every possible descrip- 
tion. They may be just holes in the ground, 
sunk to subsoil level, used for a year or two and 
then allowed to fall into decay. These are 
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temporary or kacha wells or they may be from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
lined with timbei, or with brick or stone They other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
vary from the kacha well costing a few rupees, periods, the term generally being long enough 
to the masonry well, which will run into thou- to lecoup the owner the capital sunk 
sands, or in the sandy wastes of Bikanir, 

where the water level is three handled feet Tanks, 

below the surface, to still more The means Next to the well, the indigenous instrument 
of raising the water vary in equal degree, "J'here of irrigation is the tank The village or the 
IS the pieoUahy or weighted lever, raising a roadside tank is one of the most conspicuous 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is features m the Indian scene The Indian tank 
done on the banks of the Nile This is raiely may be any si/e. It may vary from a great 
used for lifts beyond fifteen fe(t Foi greater work hk(‘ Lak(‘s Fife and Whiting in the 
lifts bullock powei is invariably used This is Bombay Piesidency or the Pcriyar lake in 
generally harnessed to the tnot, or leather bag, Travancoie, holding up from four to seven 
which IS passed ovei a pulley overhanging the billion (ubic feet of water, and spreading their 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a waters through gicat chains of canal, to the 
ramp of a l(>ngth approximating to the dejitli little Milage tank iingating ten acres They 
of the well Sometimes the wof is just a leather date back to a very caily stage in Indian civili- 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, sation Some ot these works in Madrss are of 
which discharges the w'ater into a sump auto- gicat size, holding from thiec to four billion 
matically on reaching the surface Jiy this (ubic feet, with w'atcr spreads of nine miles, 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 'Fhc insmptions of two large tanks in the 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the riiingleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
ease with which the apparatus ( an be (onstruc- gate from two to four thousand acies are said 
ted and repaired by village labour, the mot is to be over 1,100 yeais old Tank irrigation is 
unsurpassed in efficiency Theio is also the practieallv unknown in the Punjab and m Smd, 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of e.irthenwaie but it is found in some form or other in all other 
pots running round a wheel Iteeently attempt^ proviiK ( s, including Buima, and finds its highest 
have been made, iiarticularly in Madras, to development in 'Madras In the lyotwan 
substitute meclianical power, furnished by oil tiaets of Bombay and Madias all but the small- 
engmes, for the bullock This has been toumd est tanks are controlled by Government In 
economical where t he water supply IS sufficientiy the zcmmdaii tiacts only the large tanks are 
large, cfepeeially wheie two or there wells ran he State works According to the latest figures 
linked Government have syst (‘matically the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds million acres, but in many eases the supply is 
for the purpose and ('xeinpt mg well wat(‘re(l lands extrcmelv precarious So far from tanks being 
from extra assessment duo to improvement a refuge in famine they aio often quite useless 
These advances, toimcd talam, are froelv made inasmuch as the rainfall docs not suffice to fill 
to approved applicants, the general rate of them and thev remain dry throughout the 
mterest being oj p(‘r cent In Madras and season The value of the crops raised on irri- 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other gated lands m India in 1911-12 was lls 68^ 
works of agricultural improvement, are (‘xempt uores 

CANAL COLONIES. 

The canal colonies repi('s(‘nt the extieme lodge of agiiculture, assimilated the practices 
case of improvement in agiicultural oonditions ot their new neighbours with extraordmarv 
effected by irrigation In the Punjab uplands success, and the whole colony is now as well 
now watered by the Lower Chenab and Lower cultivated as almost any part of India The 
Jhelum Canals, irrigation has completely work of colonisation began in 1892 , by 1901 
altered the face of the country, so that it sup- the population had increased to over 791,000 
ports in unparalleled prospenty a population and at the end of 1901-02 some 2,470 square 
numbering a hundred to every one of its former miles out of a total allottablc area of about 
povert,y-stncken denizens, while land once 2,660 square miles had been allotted. In 
refused as a gift sells with case at il5 an acre September 1912 the allottable area was retum- 
The largest of the canal colonics, the ('henab ed at 3,040 square miles, and the area actually 
Colony, on the Lower Chenab Canal, lies m allotted at 2,870 square miles, while the total 
the acehna Doab, betw'ecn the Chenab and popul&tion had risen to over 1,111,000. The 
Ravi Biver‘<, and has a total area of som*' export of wheat from the Lyallpur district in 
3,900 square miles This area was until 1892 the last year of the decade reached the total 
sparfscly inhabited by nomad pastoral tribes, of 150,000 tons 

w'hose total number.- were estimated at less The Jhelum Canal Colony, on the Lower 
than 70,000 Cultivation was rendered possible Jhelum Canal, occupies some 900 square miles 
only by the coiiitruction of the Chenab Canal of State land m the Shahpur District, and is 
As fast as the canal and its distributaries were a more recent development Colonisation 
constructed, the land (which was waste and began m 1902, and was conducted on lines 
owned by (Government) was allotted to various similar to those adopted in the Chenab Colony, 
classes of grantees, the bulk of the grants but a large proportion of the grants were made 
bemg made to immigrant peasants, including oiv the condition that a suitable mare should 
men from the best agricultural districts in the be maintained for breeding purposes. Be- 
Province Smee its foundation the colony tween 1906, when an informal census was 
has enjoyed remarkable prosperity The no- taken, and 1911 the population of the colony 
mads to whom a large portion of the land was proper increased from 73,734 to 161,806. Up 
allotted, though without any previous know- to September 1912 some 630 square miles had 
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i>eeii allotted out of an allottable area of about 
780 square miles 

The Chunian Colony, a much smaller colony 
on the Ban Doab Canal in the Lahore District, 
(latmg from 1897, was returned in 1912 as 
having a total allottable area of less than 130 
square miles, of which practically the whole 
had been allotted. 1’he population was 16,458 
m 1901 and 43,494 m 1911 

Other old canal Colonics in the Punjab such 
as the Sohag-Para Colony in the Montgomery 
district, and the Sidtmai Colony in the Mooltan 
district, had by the beginning of the period 
under review reached their full development 
and become merged in the surroundmg dis- 
tricts Before the end of the decade coloni- 
sation in the newer colonies also had bei'ii 
practically completed, and tlicii adininistra- 

PRESENT POSITION 


tion had been almost completely assimilated 
to that of ordinary districts 

Colonisation has also been carried out on 
a considerable scale since 1901 on the Jamrao, 
Nasrat, and Dad canals in Sind. 

Schemes for colonisation on the canals in- 
cluded m th(‘ Punjab Triple Canal Project are 
being prepared 

A. concession of some importance was made 
to peasant colonists in the Punjab in 1910, 
when it was decided to allow them to purchase 
proprictaiy rights, on very favourable terms, 
in all colonies except the Jhelum Colony The 
concession was made possible by the passmg 
of the Alienation of Land Act, which secures 
in anothei way the result that the former res- 
tiiction of the peasant’s right to an inalienable 
right of occupancy was intended to achieve 

OF IRRIGATION. 


During the year 1912-13 the total area irri- 
gated by all the productive public works in- 
cluding branches m Native States ot the Punjab, 
amounted to 16,147,799 acres Towards this 
total the Punjab canals contributed nearly 
7^ million acres, Madras 3J, the United Pro- 
vinces 2^ and Sind 1 million acres In Bihar 
and Orissa an area of 930,000 acres was attained 
The return on capital is highest in the Punjab, 
where the canals yielded 16 48 per cent The 
next province in this respect is Madras, where 
a return of 14 05 per cent was realised In 
the United Provinces and Sind the returns 
realised were 0 83 per cent and 4 50 per cent 
respectively The return on productive works 
as a whole was 9 53 per cent on the capital 
outlay 

The importance of productive works may be 
gauged roughly by the value of the crops which 
are produced by their agency In the year 
under review the estimated value of tlie crops 
irrigated by works of this class amounted to 
67 croics of rupees, or about 20 crorcs moie 
than the capital expenditure incuired on them 

Protective Works. — There were in opera- 
tion in the year 30 protective works whicli 
together irrigated a total of 403,200 acres 
The most important works are the Raintek 
reservoir m the Central Piovinces, the Betwa 
and Ken canals in the United Provinces, the 
Rushikulya in Madras, and the Nira and 
Godavaii systems in the Bombay Presidency 
A number of small but interesting tank works 
are to be found in the Central Provinces They 
were sanctioned as experimental wonis in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Irrigation Commission, in order to test how 
far the people were willing to resort to irriga- 
tion for the maturing oi their crops and what 
water rates they were prepared to pay The 
results obtained are gratifying and show that 
the people are beginning to realise the great 
advantages of irrigation 

Minor Works. — There were 109 woiks so 
classed in 1912-13, the majority of which 
are in Bombay and Madras Ten are purely 
navigation works The net revenue paid by 
works’of this category amounted to Rs 30,01,539 
(excluding navigation canals) or a return of 
7*61 per cent on the capital outlay against 
7 ’71 per cent. In the previous year Nearly 


all the minor wmrks m Sind return exception- 
ally high percentages , but as some largo pro- 
jeits with which it is intcndid to amalgamate 
many existing works are under consideration, 
their translcr to the major works class has been 
postponed for the present 

Excluding the area shown under Burma, 
VIZ , 4 80,923 acres which is not under actual 
irrigation, but represents the area of cultiva- 
tion on lands reclaimed by river flood embank- 
ments, tlie area irrigated by minor irrigation 
works during 1912-13 was 1,521,029 acres 
against 1,344,075 acres in the previous year. 

There aie numerous works which maintain 
only leveiuic accounts They are credited 
with a share of the land revenue depending on 
their maintenance and are debited with all 
expenditure incurred on construction exten- 
sion improvements and maintenance During 
the yi'ar reviewed these works irrigated an 
area of 2} million acres and returned a net 
revenue of Rs 34,89,458 

Practically alJ the woiks of the class whicli 
have neither capital nor revenue accounts are 
situated in the Madras Presidency. They 
consist of some 37,000 tanks and irrigation 
channels mainly the former, the improvements 
and repairs of which aic executed by the Public 
Works Department, or, m the ease of the smaller 
works, by < ivil ofllcers The areas Irrigated by 
works of this class in 1912-1913 aggregated 
3,421 917 acres The area irrigated in 1911-12 
was 3,230,191 acres 

New Works — The Lower Chenab Canal 
continues to show a record of remarkable 
progress It served 2,240,203 acres and earned 
a gross revenue of Rs 146J lakhs The net 
revenue lealised from this canal was equivalent 
to 39 18 per cent on the capital outlay 

There is a noticeable improvement in the 
return realised from the Lower Jhelum Canal, 
the net revenue on which system has gone up 
by almost 90 per cent This is due principally 
to an enhancement of land revenue and mali- 
khana 

During the year excellent progress was made 
with the triple project The Uppei Chenab 
(’anal which was opened at the beginning of 
the year gave most satisfactory results during 
the first year of its working, the area irrigated 
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bfing 116,162 acres against 40,000 anticipated 
in the project forecast The Lower Bari Boab 
was opened just after the close of the year re- 
viewed and does not therefore appear among the 
works in operation Neither the Upper Chenab 
Canal nor the Lower Bari Doab Canal can work 
to full advantage until the Upper Jhelum canal 
has been completed, as they cannot get a cold 
weather supply until the surplus water of the 
Jhelum river can be made available to augment 
the supplies of the Chenab rivei on which the 
Upper Chenab and Lower ‘Bari Doab systems 
are dependent Lveiy effort is therefore 
being made to complete the Upper Jhelum j 
canal as soon as possible It was hoped to I 
open the canal during October 1914, but owung I 


[ to serious damage from floods suffered by the 
[ head works at Mangla in April last, this hope 
will not be realised, and it is feared that the 
system will not be m operation before the 
beginning of 1915 Further surveys in con- 
nection with tlic Sutlej valley project for the 
utilsation of the surplus water of the Sutlej 
river were found necessary and were completed 
during the year 

Good progress was made during the penod, 
reviewed with the Godavari and Pravara canals 
two large works of the protective class A 
good start was also made with the Nira Bight 
Bank canal project, which on completion will 
be the largest protective irrigation system in 
India 


Results of irrigation works in operation. 

The following table summarises the results of irrigation works'for all India during 1912-13 
in comparison with those of the two previous years — 


Class of work 

Capital out- 
lay to end of 
the year on 
works m 
operation 

Gross reve- 
nue during 
the year 

Net 

revenim 
during the 
>ear 

Percentage 
ot net 
revenue 
of capital 
outlay to 
end of 
yevr 

Net profit 
during the 
year, i e , net 
revenue less 
interest 
charges. 

- 

Area 

irngatcHl 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Per eent 

Rs 

Acres 

I. — Productive 

47,03,47,274 

6,43,53,975 

4,48,33,565 

9 53 

2,96,85,59 

16,147,799 

11 — Protective 

0,04,36,601 

12,43,758 

4.50,302 

0 75 

—15,09,876 

403,200 

jII -Minor works for 
which capital and 
revenue accounts 
are kept (includ- 
ing works under 
construction). 

0,48,29,224 

52,63,049 

28,49,392 

4 39 


2,001,952 

IV — Minor works 
for which only 
revenue accounts 
are kept 


68,01,346 

34,89,458 



2 540,317 

V.— W 0 r k s for 
which neither ca- 
pital nor revenue 
accounts are kept 


1,06,81,405 

60,75,315 



3,421,917 

Total 1912-13 . 

59,56,13,099 

8,83,43,533 

5,76,98,032 

8 08 


24,515,185 

• 

Total 1911-12 . 

55,84,69,511 

7,97,09,658 

5,05,11,524 

7 53 


23,287,054 

Total 1910-11 . . 

53,06,04,071 

76,71,953 

1 

4,65,34,346 

7 17 


22,519,009 


The total area irrigated was 24 J milion acres, while the value of the crops raised is roughly 
estimated at Rs 83 crorcs. 
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Expenditure by the State. 


The subjoined table exhibits the outlay incurred by the State during the year 1912-13 on all 
classes of irrigation works — 



Capital outlay 
(direct charges). 

Minor additions, 
maintenance, and 
working expenses 
(direct charges)* 

Works under construction 

Productive 

Protective 

Minor . . . . 

Total 

Works in operation 

Productive 

Protective 

Minor 

Total 

Works under classes IV and V 

Grand Total 

Ps 

1,64,60,023 
24,17,879 1 
5,38,088 

Rs 

1,94,15,990 


48,05,923 
35,80,960 ! 
3,39,141 

1,80,13,108 

7,54,911 

23,21,796 

87,26,024 1 2,10,89,815 

1 79,54,861 

2,81,42,014 

2,90,44,676 


Value of the Crops. 

A comparison of the acreage of crops matured by means of the Government irrigation 
systems, with the total area under cultivation in the several provinces, is given below — 


Province. 

Net area 
cropped 

Acres. 

Area irrigat- 
ed by Gov- 
ernment 
irrigation 
works. 

Acres. 

Percpiitage 
of irrigate 
area to total 
cropped area. 

Per cent. 

Capital cost of 
Government 
irrigation works 
to end of 1912- 
13 in lakhs of 
rupees. 

Estimated 
value of Crops 
raised on areas 
receiving State 
irngation, in 
lakhs of rupees. 

Burma 

13,856,000 

1,275,000 i 

9 2 

205 

524 

Bengal 

25,955,000 

108,000 

0 4 

227 

59 

Bihar and Onssa 

8,006,000 

971,000 

12 1 ‘ 

662 

347 

United Provinces of 

35,460,000 

2,698,000 1 

7 6 

1,184 

1,438 

Agra and Oudh. 
Ajmer*Merwara 

356,000 

24,000 ^ 

6 8 

35 

11 

Punjab 

22,684,000 

8,368,000 1 

34.6 

1,625 

3,071 

North-West Frontier . 

2,549,000 

246,000 

9.6 

63 

84 

Sind 

3,991,000 

3065,000 

76.8 

316 

821 

Bombay Deccan 

22,906,000 

355,000 

1.5 

438 

123 

Central Provinces (ex- 

17,969,000 

78,000 

0.2 

88 

14 

cluding Berar). 
Madras 

39,120,000 

7,321,000 

18.7 

1,081 

1,831 

Baluchistan . . 

Not known 

1 

6,000 


32 

2 

Total 

192,852,000 

24,515,000 

j 12 4 

1 

6,056 t 

8,325 




Projects under Investigation. 



_ , I ; seeds 

Bengal Damodar canal . | Do 3G 150,000 Burdwan jEice 

Bihar and Orissa Extension of the Tribeni Protectne | 10 25 000 j Champaran Rice 



Projects under Investigation . — ^ontd 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

POST OFFICE. 


The control of the Posts tand Telegraphs 
of India is vested m an officer designated Di- 
re( tor-General of Posts and Telegraphs who 
works in subordination to the Government 
of India in the Department of Commerce and 
Industry The superior staff of the Direction, 
in addition to the Director-General himstlf 
consists on the postal side of two Deputy Direc- 
tors-General (who are officers of the rank of 
Post-master-General), four Assistant Directors- 
Gcneral (whose statiLs is similar to that of 
Deputy Postmasters-Gencral), and two Personal 
Assistants (who are selected from the «taff of 
Superintendent®) 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into eight circles as shown below, each 
in charge of a Postmaster-General — Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma, 
Central, Madras, Punjab and North-West 
Frontier and United Provinces The Central 
Circle comprises roughly the Cential Provinces 
and the Central India and Bajputana Agencies 

The Postmasters- General are responsible to 
the Director-General tor the whole of the post<d 
arrangements in their respective circles, with 
the exception of those connected with the con- 
veyance of mails by railways and mland steam- 
ers which are entrusted to four officers bearing 
the designation of Inspector- General of Railway 
Mail Service and Sorting All the Postmasters- 
Gencral are provided with Personal Assistants, 
while those in ch<irge ot the largest circles art* 
also assisted by Deputy Postm^isters-Gcneral 
The eight Postal Circles and the jurisdictaons 
of the iour Inspectors-General are divided into 
Divisions each in charge of a Superintendent, 
and each Superintendent is assisted by a certain 
number of officials styled Inspectors or Assistant 
Suiicrintendents 

Generally there is a head Post Office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district, arc usually 
subordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts The Postnrastors of the Cal- 
cutta, Bombav, and Madras General Post 
Offices and of the larger of the other head post 
offices are directly under the Postmaster-General 
and the least of them exercises the same powers 
as a Superintendent of Post Offices in irespcct of 
inspections, appointments, leave and punish- 

Inland Tariff n 


ments The Presidency Postmasters, indeed, 
havo one or more Superintendents subordinate 
to them When the duties of the Postmaster 
of a head office become so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully himself, a Deputy 
PostiUaster is appomted to relievo him of some 
of them, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
The more important of the offices subordinate 
to the head office are designated sub-offices and 
are usually established only in towns of some 
importance. Sub-offices transact all classes of 
postal business with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordmate 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently havo direct 
dealings with Government local sub-treasuries 
The officer in charge of such an office works it 
cither single-handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of business 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrusted 
to the Accountant-General, Post Office and 
Telegraphs, who is an officer of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India and 
18 not subordinate to the Director-General. 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountants-Genoral, all but one of whom, with 
the necessary staff of clerks, perform at 
separate headquarters the actual audit work of 
a certain numlx^r of postai circles 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Office The 
telegraph expenditure on account of these 
combined offices is borne by the Telegraph 
Department to which the whole of their tele- 
graph revenue is also credited. 

as follows — 


Letters. 

' When the 
IKistago 
is prepaid. 

When the postage 
is wholly 
unpaid 

When the postage 
is insufficiently 
prepaid. 


Anna 




Not exceeding 1 tola 

i 


'O 


Exceeding 1 tola hut not exceeding 





10 tolas .. . 

1 


Q* ^ 


Every additional 10 tolas or part of 



r 


that weight 

* 1 




BooTc and pattern packets. 



gfi§ 

g8§ 

Every 10 tolas or part of that weight. . 

\ 


fl 

P 
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Post Office Tariffs 


Postcanii, 

Single . . . . . i anna 

Ueply . . . . i „ 

(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
must bo prepaid in full) 

Parcels {jffrepaymeriA compulsory) 

Ils a. 

Every 40 tolas or part of that weight 
up to 440 tolas . . 0 2 

0 , C Exceeding 440 tolas but not 
o C exceeding 480 tolas . .30 


I annas tor tbi 

I To other countries, first ounce and Ij 

I colonies or places annas for everj 

I ■< additional ounce 

I or part of thal 

j L weight 

, Postcards Single 1 anna 

j » l<^oply . 2 annas 

I Printed Papers anna for every 2 ounce ^ 
j or xiart of that weight 

I Business Papers — \ anna for every 2 ounces 
I or part ol that weight, subject to a minimum 
' cliargc of 2J annas for each packet 


Every additional 40 tola« or 
^ § part of that weight up to 

t ^00 tolas . . . 0 4 

Registration fee 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to bo registered 0 2 

Ordinary Money Order fees 
On any sum not exceeding Ils 5 .01 


Samples anna for ecery 2 ounces or pail 
' of that weight, subject to a minimum charge 
of 1 anna for each packet 

(The rates shown above are those chargeabk 
when the postage is prepaid) 

Parcels — (Prepayment compulsory) Tht 
rates vary with the countries to which they art 
addressed The rat( s to the United Kingdom 
are — 


On any sum exceeding Ils 5 but not 
exceeding Ils 10 . 0 2 1 

On any sum exceeding Ils 10 but not ! 

exceeding ils 15 0 3 i 

On any sum exeet'ding Ks 15 but not 
exceeding Ils 25 .04 

On any sum exceeding Ks 25 up to 
Rs 000 . ... 0 4 

for each comphtc sum of Ks 25, and 4 annas 
for the itmaind(r, provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed Ks 5, the chaigo for 
it shall bo only 1 anna , if it does not exceed 
Rs 10, the chaige for it shall be only 2 annas 
and if it does not exceed Ks 15, the charge for 
it shall be only 3 annas 

Telegraphic money order fees — I'he same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in tlio telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an “ Express ” or as an Ordinary ” 
message. 

Value-pa gable fees — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders 

Insurance fees — For every Rs 50 of insured 
value 1 anna 

Acknowledgment fee — For each registered 
article 1 anna 

Ceylon and Portuguese India are regarded as 
“ Inland ” for the purpijse of the tariff given 
above, except with regard to insurance fees 

The Foreign Tariff (which as noted above 
is not applicaiile to Ceylon and Portuguese 
India, except as regards insurance fees) la as 
follows . — 

Letters 

To the United King- "i One anna for each . 

dom, other British j ounce or part of 

Possessions and > that weight. 

Egypt, including 
the Soudan. J 



Via 

Cibral- 

Over- 


tai 

land 


Ks a p 

Rs a [) 

Not over 3 lb-. 

0 12 0 

1 8 C 

» » 7 „ 

1 8 0 

2 4 C 

,, n „ 

2 4 0 

i 0 (J 

Registration Jee — 2 

ann.is for each letter 

postcard, or packet 




Money Orders.— I'o countries on wind’ 
money orders have to bo drawn in rupee cur 
rcncy, the rates of Commission are the same as 
in the cas(' of inland money orders 

To countries on which money orders have tc 
be drawn iii sterling, the rates are as follows — 


Annas 

Not exceeding £] 3 

Exceeding £] but not exceeding £2 5 

,, „ ,, £3 8 

„ ,, M „ £4 . 10 

„ £4 „ „ „ £5 12 

,, £5 . 12 


for each complete sum of £5 and 12 annas foi 
the remainder, provided that if the remaindej 
docs not exceed £1, the charge for it shall b( 
3 annas , if it does not exceed £2, the charge foi 
it shall b(‘ 5 annas , if it does not exceed £3 
the charge for it shall be 8 annas , and if il 
does not exceed £4, the charge for it shall b( 
10 annas 

Insurance fees — 

To countiicb othu than 
those named below . 3 annas for every £5. 
To Ceylon and Portu- 
guese India 2 annas per every Ks 

100 . 

To Mauritius, the Sey- 
chelles, Zanzibar, and 
the British East 
Africa, Uganda, and 
Somaliland Protec- 
torates . . .4 annas per every Ks. 

100 

Acknowledgment fee . — 2 annas for eae! 
registered article, v 
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Growth of the Post Office — At tho end of 

181)3-94 the total number of Post Offices was 
10,387 and the total length of mail lines 116,607 
miles. For the 31st March 1914 the corres- 
ponding figures were 18,946 and 155,806 Du- 
ring the year 1893-94 the total number of letters, 
postcards, newspapers and packets given out tor 
delivery was about 368 millions, while for the 
year 1913-14 the total number of unregistered 
articles of the same classes given out for delivery 
plus the issue number of registered letters and 
packets posted amounted to over 1,037 millions 
The number of parcel mail articles given out 
for delivery in the former year was about 2 
millions, as compared with over 12^^ millions 
of such articles posted during the latter year 
The total number of articles of all the above 
named classes exchanged with tho outer world 
rose from about 18 millions in 1891-94 to nearly 
70 millions in 1913-14 Tho total number and 
value of money orders issued iiuK'asid from 
8,853,225 and Ra 18,80,21,454 in 1893-94 to 
30,986,373 and Us 56,47,14,076 respectively in 
1913-14 During the former year the number 
of articles insured for transmission by post was 
285,0 J8 with an aggr('gat(> declared value or 
Its 8,00,89,402 and the corresponding figures 


for 1910-11 were 1,169,428 and Its. 26,88,78,926, 
As the result, however, mainly of the introduc- 
tion m 1911-12 of the rule under which inland 
articles containing currency notes or portions 
thereof must be insured, the figures for 1913-14 
stand at 2,941,204 and Us 73,05,64,393 The 
number of accounts open on the books of the 
Post Office Savings Bank grew from 574,050 
on the 31st March 1894 to 1,638,725 at tho end 
of 1913-14 with an increase from Us 8,26,57,319 
to Us 23,16,75,467 in the total amount standing 
at the credit of depositors The total staff 
of the department on the 31st March 1914 
numbered 93,955 The net financial result 
of the working of the Post Office for tho year 
1913-14 was a surplus of Us 41,25,042 

This account of tlie activities of the Post 
Office would not be complete it it were not 
mentioned that on the 31st March 1914 there 
were 24,574 active Postal Lite Insuiance Policies 
with an aggicgatc assurance of Us 3,37,54,455 
and that dining the year 1913-14 it disbursed 
a sum of its 30,37,129 to Native Military 
Fenbioiims , collected, at its own expense, a 
bum of Us 10,34,218 on account of customs 
duty on parcels and letters from abroad , and 
sold 12,059 lb of qmninc to the public 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs — Up to 1912 the telegraph 
systi'in in India was administered as a separate 
Department by an officer designated Director 
(leneral of Telegraphs who worked directly 
under the Government of India in the Department 
of Commerce and Industry In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an expc runental 
measuio with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
t ion of the two Departments 
In pursuance of this policy an expeiimental 
amalgamation of the two sei vices w<is introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912 The fundamental principle of 
this scheme which follows closely the system 
in force in the United Jvingdom and several 
other I^iUropcan countries aie that the traffic 
<ind engineering work of the I’elegrapli Depart- 
ment should bo separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster General wlio is assisted by a De- 
puty Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officeis while the engineering branch 
IS controlled by a Director of Telegraphs in 
charge of the two Circles Subordinate to this 
officer there are sevcial Divisional Superinten- 
dents who are assisted by a number of attached 
officers 


1 sideicd necessary and tlic enginceiing work 
I IS in charge of the Postmaster-Gcneial, Burma 
j Circle, whoisaTclegiaphofficei specially selected 
for the purpose i'hese foui Circles are divided 
1 into twenty divisions each of which is in charge 
1 of a .Superintendent of Tclcgiapli Jhigmccring 

The telegiaph traffic work is now under the 
I control of the Postmaster- Gem lal each of whom 
IS assisted by a Deputy Postmaster- General 
j with a suitable staff of attached officers 
I Th(‘ audit work of the Telegrapli Department 
j IS, like that of the Post Office, entiustcd to 
the Accountant-Gincial, Post Office and Tele- 
graphs, assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assist- 
tant Accountants-General 

Inland Tariff. — Tho tariff for inland t(4e- 
; grams is as follows — 

Private and State 



Ex- 

Ordi- 



press 
lis a 

nal y 
lib a 


Minimum charge 

1 0 

0 6 'I 


1 Each additional 
ovei 12 

word 

0 2 

0 J 

£ W) u. 

‘ ns y 0 

1 


Additional charges 


In 1914 the complete amalgamation of N;he 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from Ist April 
The superior staff of the direction in addition 
to the Director-General himself consist on the 
Engineering side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 
witn an Assistant and a Personal Assistant to 
the Director-General For traffic work there 
13 a Deputy Director-General with an Assistant 
and an Assistant Director-General In the 
Circles the scheme which has been introduced 
follows closely on the lines of the experimental 
one referred to above For telegraph engineer- 
ing purposes India is divided up into three 
Circles each in charge of a Director of Telegraphs. 
For Burma special arrangements were con- 


Mmimum for reply-paid telegram 6 annas 

Acknowledgment of receipt 6 „ 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 


or less 
Collation .. 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram 
during the hours 
when an office is 
closed. 


..4 „ 

. One quarter of 
chargfj for tele 
grams. 

Kb. 

'If both the offi- 
ces of origin 
and destina- 
tion are closed . 2 

If only one of 
the offices is 
closed . . . . 1 
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Telegraph Department, 


Signalling by flag or sema- 
phore to or from ships — per 
telegram . ..8 annas. 

Boat hire . . . . . Amount actu- 

ally neces- 
sary 

Copies of telegrams, each 100 
words or less . 4 annas 

Press 

Ex- 
press 
lls a 

Minimum charge . 1 0 

Each additional 6 words 

over 48 0 2 

(Ceylon is not regarded as " Inland ” but 

Portuguese India is ) 

Foreign Tariff. — The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed The rates per word £oi jirivatc 
and State telegrams to all countries in Europe 
except Jlussia and Turkey are as tollow — 

Private State 
Its a a 

Via Turkey .16 

„ Indo 14 0 12 

„ Eastern 14 0 10 

Telegraph Traffic. — At the end of 1894-95 
there were 44,648 miles of line and l.J8,526 
miles of wire and cable, as compared with 
81,593 and 321,801 miles, respectively, on 
the 31st March 1014 The number of depart- 
mental telegraph offices was respectively 
253 and 249 while the number of telegraph 


Ordi- 
nary 
Ks a 



I oflices worked by the Post Office rose from 
1,109 to 3,147 The Increase in the number 
of paid telegrams dealt with is shown by the 
following figures . — 


C Private 
Inland State 
L Press 
r Private 
Foreign .-j State 
t Press 

Total 


1894-95 1913-14 

.. 3,205,353 13,485,126 
585,571 1,276,738 
26,202 176,537 

564,202 1,620,102 
6,804 13,593 

3,094 24,601 


.. 4,391,226 16,596,697 


Wireless.— The total number of wireless 
telegraph stations open for traffic at the end of 
1913-14 was seventeen, viz , Port Blair, Bassoin, 
Diamond Island, Table Island, Victoria Point, 
Mergui, Bombay, Saiidheads, Calcutta, Karachi, 
Dcllu, Simla, Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpur, 
Peshawar and Quetta, and the total number 
of messages of all kinds disposed by the ten 
coast stations during the year was 70,526 
Telephone — On the 31st December 1913 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
by the department was 180, the total number 
of connections being 5,193 and there were also 
740 non-exohange eircmts with 1,530 offices The 
number of telephone exchanges established by 
Telephone Corapaniis was 13 with 9,046 con- 
nections The outturn from the workshop 
during 1913-14 represented a total . alue of 
Rs 14,48,000 At the end of the year the total 
staff of the department numbered 11,982 
The total capital expenditure of the Depart- 
ment up to the close of 1913-14 amounted to 
Rs 12,16,90,789 The net revenue for the 
year was Rs 18,97,826, representing 1 56 per 
cent of the total capital expenditure 
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The Trade of India. 


The trade conditions of India are nece'isarily 
determined by the economic condition of the 
country The dominant industry in India is 
agriculture Although a few great industries, 
like the jute industry of Bengal and the cotton 
industry of Bombay, have been built up, sixty- 
five per cent of the people still derive their 
means of livelihood from the soil Consequently 
the principal articles of export arc in the form ot 
raw produce like cotton and jute, iice and wlicat 
and oilseeds On the other hand, the articles of 
import are manufactured From this piemiss 
follows another conclusion The trade hi^tor> 
of the year is governed by the character of the 
lains , the nature of the haivest deteimines 
botli the power of the people to st'Il produce and 
to import manufactured goods One otlur 
factor needs to be noted India is a debtor 
country fcihe has to discharge, for the most 
part in London, the interest on the debt con- 
tracted for railway, iriigation and other pui- 
posps She has also to pay m London what aie 
called the “home charges,” the payments for 
pensions, salaries of otftcers on leave, and similai 
services These amount in round figures to 
about £ 17 millions a year 'I he total ot the 
payments to be made in London annually on 
both heads and for capital works on raihvav s and 
other stolen is £ 18 millions Conscfiuenth , 
there must be a balance of trade m favour of 
India This, when it exceeds the llomc chaiges, 
which 18 almost invariablv the case, is lupudated 
by the importation of treasure — gold and silviu, 
gold in the torm of sovereigns and bars, silver 
inyariably as bullion 

The trade statistics of India aie for the olheial 
year, April 1913 to Mardi 1914 The oftieial re- 
port, thei efore,doe& not embrace the months sub- 
sequent to the war , some of these are indicated 
from the latei figures but they are necessarily in- 
complete The tollowing partlcula'-s for 1913-14 
are drawn from the Ileyiew ot the trade of India, 
published by the Department of Statisties, and 
written by Mr G. Lindlay Shirras, Direttoi of 
Statistics 

Features of the Year. — The chief character- 
istics of the year 1913-14 were (1) a failure ot the 
rainfall in some parts of India , (2) Bank failiu-es 
which were confined chiefly to the Punjab and 
Bombay , (3) a glut in the piecegoods trade , (4) 
some difficulty in railway transport With the 
possible exception of Australl.i, India possesses 
the most precarious rainfall in the world, and the 
year under review was no exception to this rule 
The monsoon of 1913 after the middle of July was 
irregular, and the rains in the United Provinces 
and Central India ceased in early September 
In parts of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and also in 
Madras, excessive rain resulted in heavy floods 
The United Provinces, Central India, and Baj- 
putana failed to obtain that amount of seasonal 
and total rainfall which is required in the cold 
weather season Famine conditions were ac- 
cordingly established in part of these locali- 
ties. Actual famine conditions, however, were 


confined to Jalaun, Banda, Hamirpur and Fta- 
wah These abnormal seasonal conditions are 
rcttected in the harvests The outturn of wheat 
and oilseeds was somewhat in defect, and the 
rice crop in Northern India also suffered. The 
outturn ot sugarcane in the United Provinces 
was seriously alfected by the unfavourable sea- 
sonal conditions The excessive rainfall of July 
and August resulted in the curtailment of the juti* 
crop of Bengal Cotton, how-ever, fared well, 
and the outturn was good 
Banking -The Banking and commercial crisis 
in Noithern and Wo'^tern India began in Sep- 
tember with the failuie of the People’s Bank in 
the Punjab, which had at the tune of its tailuu 
deposits of Ils 2;i Cl ores and a net work of 72 
blanches ’J’ho Credit Bank of India failed in 
the first week of October, and this was the first 
real sign of the spread of the Bank failuies to 
Bombay The Indian Specie Bank and somf 
13 more banks failed 


Overstocking — A glut m the piecegood-. 
trade also took pku e, spei lallj from October 
1913 to January 1914 Stocks of both imported 
goods an<l local made ( loth in Bombay weie much 
heavier than th(‘y had v\or previously been, and 
owing to the financial troubles and th(‘ breakdow n 
ot credit, goods went into (onsumplion veiv 
slowly dining the latter half of the year Bhip- 
ments w<‘re fai in excess ot i equirements, and 
the do(ks vvcie so full that there was great 
dilhculty in storing picicgoods On the whole, 
notwithstanding the exceptional coiiditionr> 
above iniiitionecJ, the ye<u may be regarded as 
one of faiily prosperous tiade 
Gross Figures. — The total imports (? e , in- 
cluding piivate merchandise and Government 
stores but excluding tioasure) in 1913-14 were 
Bs 191 crores or L 127 millions The total ex- 
ports of Indian produce were Bs 244 crores or 
£ 163 millions The re-exports of fonngn goods 
were nearly Bs 5 crores or £ 3 millions The 
total treasure imported was Bs. 43 crores or 
t 29 millions-a decrease as against the previous 
two years For the live years 1909-10 to 1913-14 
there has been a continuous rise in the imports 
of private merchandise and in the exports of 
Indian produce, and as regards these, tho year 
1913-14 may be considered a record one 


Variations. — The predominance of immanu- 
factured articles among the exports is quite as 
noticeable as their subordinate position among 
the imports The principal increases and de- 
creases ot the exports of 1913-14, as against 
1912-13, are shown below — 

Bs 

Lakhs 


Grain, puLe and flour 

Tea 

Seeds 

Cotton, raw 
Jute „ 

Opium „ 

Jute manufactures 
Hides and Skins 


— 15,13 

-- 1,68 
-- 2 96 

-- 12,71 

— - 3,78 

— 7,80 

+ 5,40 

— 42 


THE EXPORT TBSADE OF THE YEAR. 

Exports. — The articles of export are grouped under four main heads — (I) Articles of Food 
Drink and Tobacco, (II) Baw Materials and Produce and Articles mainly immanufacture 
(III) Articles wholly or mainly manufactured, (IV) Miscellaneous and Unclassified It will 
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been from the table that the only class in which the value (in lakhs of rupees) of the trade increased 
last year was Class II (Raw Materials and produce and articles mainly unmanufactured) and that 
the other classes had appreciable decrease** 



1912-13 

j 1913-11 

Incrca'^c 
(+) or 
Decrease. 
(— ) 

Per cent 

Relative 
share of 
each class 

I 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

78,08 

64,77 

— 13,31 


17 

26 5 

Tl 

Raw Materials 

' 103,48 

I 122,46 

-4- 18,98 

+ 

18 3 

50 1 

in 

Articles manufactuii d 

57,‘33 

1 54,59 

— 2,74 ' 


4 8 

22 4 

IV 

Miscellaneous 

2,46 

2,41 

— 5 

— 

2 2 

1 


Tot\l 

241,35 

1 244,23 j 

1 1 

2,88 

+ 

1 2 

-f 100 


The decrease under Class I with regard to food 
grams was marked Shipments of tea, hovve\er, 
showed a satisfactory me reuse of over Rs 1^ 
crores The general n'siilt was that in the 
flass Food, Drink and Tobacco, there was a 
decrease of its 1*3 crores as coinxiaied ‘with the 
previous year In Class II (Raw materials and 
pioduce and articles mainly unmanufactured ) 
decreases weie shown under coal, lac, hides ancl 
skins and timber But the chief ieatures ot this 
class was the further l.irge increase in the sale of 
textile materials, namely, an incrt'ase of neaxly 
12| crori'b in the exports ot raw coil on and of 
nearly Rs 4 crores in the value of raw jute 
Raw cotton showed a steady upwards tendency 
and the figures arc given on page 13 In the 
case of raw jute tlu'ie was an actual decline in 
(juantity Of the seeds (‘xpoitcd almoct all arc 
oilseeds, which aie (exported to Europe for 
utilisation in soap and candle factories It is 
interesting to note the advance in quantity of 
linseed and cotton seed and the recovery of 
groundnuts In Class III ( Ai titles wholly or 
mainly manufactured) there h.is been a decline 
under Chemicals, Drugs, and Medicines ( m 
which head opium is registered ) of nearly Rs 8 
crores as compared with 1912-13, and class III 
as a whole has shown a deerease of nearly Rs 3 
crores as against the previous year but an in- 
crease of Rs 5 ciorcs compared with 1911-12 


Yarns and textile fabiics have assumed, and 
arc continuing to assume, by far the chief 
position in this class, the total for yarns and 
textile fabrics for 1913-14 being Rs 41 irores 
(mainly composed ot jute manufactures, 
Rs 28 crores and cotton manufactures Rs 12 
croKS ) as againstRs 35 tiorcsin 1912-13 and 
Rs 26 Crores in 1911-12 

Re-Exports — The re-export trade which is 
comparatively unimportant tends to diminish as 
the development of diieit communications bet- 
ween various parts ot the world increases Exclu- 
ding the year 1911-12, when there was an abnor- 
mal txxiort of impoited sugar to the United 
Kingdom, the Indian re-export trade has not 
sliown tlu* deciease in recent years which might 
have b('en t'xpei ted, but at the same time no great 
teiKh'iuy lb indicated in the other direction. 
'I’he re-export trade in the year under review 
was valu( d at Rs 4,68 lakhs and was mostly 
in manutaetured goods, imported from Western 
(ountrns, the most impoitant flass being cotton 
goods, valued at Rs 1,50 lakhs, whifh go chictiy 
to East Africa, Bcisia, Arabia, Bahrein Islands 
and Aden The rc-exports to Western countries 
are comparatively small, law wool imported 
over the land front leis being the chief com- 
modity In 1913-14 the total amount of raw 
wool re-exported to the United ICingdom was 
Rs. 44 lakhs 


THE IMPORT TRADE OF THE YEAR. 

Imports — There has been a oonsplcuoul increase in the aggregate value of imports in recent 
vears It avv raged annually m the five yeare ending 1909-10 almost Rs 116 crores, m the follow- 
ing three years Rs 143 crores, rising to over Rs 183 crores in the year under review By far the 
largest proportion of tlie increase occurred in the class of Manufactured Articles, which constitute 
nearly 80 per cent of the total imports There was also a small increase in the class of Food, Drink 
and Tobacco, which was counterbalanced by n decrease under raw materials and articles mainly 
unmanufactured The relative dimensions of each of these largo groups, and the change in the 
aggregate value of each during the year will be seen fiord the following figures (m lakhs of rupees) 



1912-13 

1913-14 

Incicase -4- 
or 

Decreasc(-) 

Per cent 

Relative 
share ot 
each class. 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

23,41 

24,66 

+ 1,25 


5 

13 4 

Raw Materials, etc. . 

12,40 

10,56 

— 1,84 


15 

5 8 

Articles manufactured 

1,22,93 

1,45,16 

-4- 22,23 

+ 

18 

79.2 

Miscellaneous 

2,26 

- «.87 

-f 61 

+ 

27 

1.6 

Total . . 

1,61,00 

1,88,25 

+ 22,25 

+ 

14 

100 
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When the items comprised in these groups 
are examined m detail it appears that in only 
three of the important articles there was a de- 
cline They are coal, silk raw and piece-goods 
(in both oi which a comparatively small decline 
followed the much inflated trade of the preced- 
ing year and raw cotton Tin principal men as( s 
and deci cases of the imports of 1913-14 as 
against 1912-13 are shown below — 

Ks 


(Lakhs) 


23 

23 

21 

14 
1,95 
5 48 

90 

28 

15 
4,52 
2,40 

41 

2.03 
21 

3.03 
45 
68 
18 
79 

im 


Apparel and boots and shoes 
Carriages and caits, etc 
Chemicals, drugs, etc. + 

Coal 

Cotton raw 
Cotton manufactures 
Cutlery, hardwaae, instiuments, etc 
Glassware, etc 
Grain and pulse 
Iron and steel manufactures 
Machinery 
Oils 

Metals other than iron and steel 
Paper, pasteboaid, etc 
Hallway Plant, etc 
8ilk, raw 
iSugar 

Wood and timber 
Woollens 

Increase^ Purchasing Power— The 

ports show a geneial increase in all directions, 
and indicate the giowing piiri basing power ot 
the people The imi)orts of sugai and molass<>s, 
kcrosc'ne oil, cotton jnec e-goods, silk and woollen 
goods, apparel, boots and shoes, soaps, copp(*r 
and yellow metals, matches, bctclnuts and gal- 
vanised iron sheets, leduccd to indcK numbers 
arc in the last si\ ycais sue < cssively 80, 87, 
99, 103, 125, and 144 taking the avciage tor 
1908-13 as the base ( 100 ) Impoits of goods 
consumed geneially by Indians indicate perhaps 
the surest criterion ot the purchasing power 
of the people, and it will be seen that many of 
these imports are to be classed as conventional 
necessities or luxuries rath< r than aitides of 
primary necessity The increase in the imports 
over the last quinquennium shows the improved 
economic situation and a general diffusion ot 
well-being It is suflicicnt to point out that the 
progress experienced in the year 1012-13 con- 
tinued in 1913-14, and there has been a further 
advance of over lls 22 croies The special fea- 
ture of the import trade c ontinues to be the great 
demand for cotton manufactures Cotton 
goods have advanced until their values appro- 
ximate to a third of the total import trade The 
actual increase of imports has not been so,great 
as the figures by value suggest Taking cotton 
manufactures as a whole, the United Kingdom 
in 1913-14 supplied over 90 per cent of the total 
and the percentages were higher in the case of 
piecegoods. Ot other countries Japan has made 
a most marked advance, sending goods to the 
value of Rs 120 lakhs in 1913-14 as against Its 
81 lakhs in 1912-13, and Rs 76 lakhs in 1911-12 
and as against Rs 13 lakhs ten years ago, the 
imports consisting chiefly of hosiery. Cotton 
yarns show no very marked Increase, and come 
mostly from the United Kingdom In the vear 
under review both sides of India suffered from 
congestion of cotton piece-goods, which was 
due to a large extent to the contraction of 
purchasing power owing to famine or quasi- 


iamiue conditions in certain areas, especially 
in the United Provinces Substantial increase'" 
are also noticed in railway plant and rolling 
stock and machinery The bulk of the trade i'« 
with theUmtf d Kingdom 'I he figures for railwa> 
plant and rolling stoik (whuh do not include 
stoics on Government account) were Rs 10 crore'" 
in 1913-14 In 1913-14 all classes ot machinery 
incr(‘ased more or less, but the inciease of nearly 
Rs 21 irores was due mainly to the heavy im- 
norts of textile and ebctiieal machinery and 
piimemoveis In 1913-14 there was also an lu- 
cre ise under all heads of instruments and 
apparatus except scientific Under articles of Food 
and Dunk Sugnr retains a position of supreme 
iinpoitancc The imports of sugar are of special 
int(*rest by reason of then beating on the question 
of sug.ir (iiltivation in India it is a stiiking 
tact that th(‘ production in India is estimated 
to be some 3 milMon tons of cane sugar a yeai 
and India is thus the largest single pioducer of 
-"Ugar in the world At the same time India 
impoits increasing quantities amounting in 
1913-14 to nearly 10 per cent of the total 
supply of ( ane sugar outside India Cane sugar, 
which IS imported fiorri Java, Mauritius, the 
Straits Settlements, and China, was 90 per cent, 
of the total sugai imported Beet sugar is 
imported from Austria, Geimany, Belgium and 
the United Kingdom Imports of hides, gums 
and resins, cotton yarn, matches, cement and 
mineial dyes showed decreases 

Bullion — The movements of gold and silvei 
bullion arc of spc'Cial inteiest at tlu' present time , 
e".pcciallv in vnw ot their connection with cui- 
lency 3’he inqjorts of gold on private account 
weic Rs 28 croics, there being none on Govern- 
ment a( ( ount The cxpoits on piivatc accouni 
were about Rs 5 croies, and there were no e\- 
poits on Gove inmcnt account The net import " 
ot gold weie 23^ cions in 1913-14, Rs 34 erore-. 
in 1912-13, Rs 38 crorcs in 1911-12, and Rs 24 
crorcs in 1910-11 Imports of silver on Goveni- 
ment account were Rs 7 crores and on private 
account Rs 8 ciores The exports on private 
account were Rs 2 crorcs, and on Government 
account Rs 3 lakhs In short, the net imports 
of silvei Were Rs 13 cioics as compared with 
Rs 17 crores in 1912-13 and Rs 5 crores in 
1911-12 Tlie stream of the precious rnetaK 
to India is still continuing The absorp- 
tion of Gold in India rose from Rs 
croies in 1890-91 to Rs 12 crores in 1903-04, 
and to Rs 21 croies in 1907-08, to Rs. 251 
CIOICS in 1911-12, in 1912-13 to Rs 31J crorc". 
and 111 1913-14 to Rs 34^^ crores 

Sovereigns — Nearly onc-half of the total 
amount ot gold imported, speaking generally is 
in the shape of coin — ^practically all 
in sovereigns The exports consist of bul- 
lion from the Kolar and other gold fields to the 
extent of overRs 3 croies in 1913-14 or two- 
thirds of the total exports of go'd Silver, which 
i s not produced locally in any appreciable quan- 
tity, is imported mostly a® bullion, and in the 
year under review about Rs 7 crores of bullion 
was imported on Government account for coi- 
nage purposes as against Ra 9 crores the pre- 
vious j^ear Silver exported is mainly in the form 
of rupees which circulate exclusively In Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Arabia, East Africa and the Persian 
Gulf. 
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Balance of Trade — The excess of exporc 
over imports including merchandise and trea- 
sure in 1913-14 was Rs 21,37 lakhs Including 
Government transactions, and Rs 36,08 lakhs 


excluding Government transactions, the average 
for thf* last three years being Rs 30,20 lakhs and 
Rs 41,08 lakhs, respectively 


Prices — In reviewing the course of foreign trade duimg the year it is necessary to take into 
account the movement in prices, and the part played by them in producing the changes lecorded 
in the trade returns It will be sufficient to show here how the ] 913-14 figures appear if calculat- 
ed at prices current in 1912-13 The calculated figuris given below in lakhs of rupees, when com- 
pared with the 1912-13 returns show the change in the volume of trade, while the comparison with 
the ricorded values in 1913-14 shows what change has occurred in average import and export 
prices The table shows that of the rccord(‘d increase of Rs 25,07 lakhs, Rs 16,50 lakhs was due 
to the larger volume of trade and Rs 8,51 lakhs to highc^r prices That is to say, prices were about 
2 per cent higher than in 1912-13 and the actual volume ot our foreign trade increased by about 
4 per cent — 


' Value 

1 rocoided 

1 in 1913-14 

Calculated 
value of 
1913-14 
trade at 
prices of 
1912-13 

Value 
recorded 
in 1912-13 

J MPOKTS — 

IN 

Rs 

Rs 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

i 24,66 

26,45 

23,40 

Raw Materials 

' 10,56 

9,07 

12,40 

Manufattui es 

1 1,45,16 

1,41 25 

1,22,93 

Total Impotrs (including mibiellanrou^) 

1,83,25 

1,82,48 

1,61,00 

I']XP01iTS — 

' 



Food, Drink and Tobacco 

' 64,77 

65,44 j 

78,08 

Raw Materials 

1,22,46 

1,16 08 

1,03,48 

Manufactures 

' 54,59 

51,99 

57,33 

Total exports (including miscellaneous) 

2,44,2 i 

2,30,46 

2,41,35 

RP.-FXPORTS — 




Food, Drink and Tobacco 

58 

58 

55 

Raw Materials 

84 

87 

97 

Manufactures 

3,10 

3,09 

3,08 

Total re-exports (mcludirig miscellaneous) 

4,68 

4,71 

4,74 

TorvL TuRXovrrt 

4,32,10 1 

4,2^65 1 

4,07,09 


The analysis of prices shows the rise was 
chiefly under food, grain, pulses, textiles, jute 
and building materials, the prices of which rose 
by 13, 17, and 11 per cent respectively There 
was also an increase, though not marked, in tea 
and coffee (5 per cent), textiles-cotton (3 per 
cent) and silk and wool (5 per cent) hides and 
skins (5 per cent) and metals and manufactures 
thereof (2 per cent) The prices of food grain 
cereals and sugar fell by 3 and 6 per cent, res- 
pectively Those of other articles of food and 
drink, oilseeds and other raw and manufactured 
articles remained at about the level of J 91 2-13 
On the whole, i e taking all articles together the 
general average increase was 2 per cent Prices 
of all articles over the last two decades stand 
at a higher level than at any previous period 
with the exception of tea, coffee and silk 
The largest increase during the period has 
occured in the price of hides and skins and 
jute. The classes of commodities that have 
increased most besides these are oilseeds, 
pulses, cereals and building materials 
Labour — It is necessary to refer to the rise 
ill the price of labour (wages) which has had, 
especially in Bombay, an important effect in 
the year’s industry From an examination of 
returns supplied by leading industries, cotton 
(Bombay), woollen (Cawnporc), jute (Bengal), 
paper (Bengal), nee (Rangoon), mining (Bengal), 
and brewing (Punjab), it haabecn found that 


there has been a general rise in wages in these 
industries of 3 per cent in 1913-14 The greatest 
rise lb a rise of 9 per cent in the cotton industry 
in Bombay and in the woollen mills in Upper 
India The insufficiency of operatives in the 
cotton factories in Bombay has been of serious 
hindrance to the industry, and is due to the great 
demand for unskilled labour elsewhere, chiefly in 
the Public Works Department and at the docks, 
and also to such root factors over long periods 
as plague, etc , which arrest the natural growth 
of the population at a time of considerable in- 
dustrial expansion The jute industry shows 
a nse of 2 per cent There was no material 
change in tea gardens, where labour conditions 
remained on the whole the same as in the pre- 
vious year The importance of the figures may 
be gauged from the statistics of the last census 
(1911) which show that on the date of the census 
there were 704,000 employed on tea gardens, 
308,000 in cotton mills, 222,000 in other textile 
industries, and 143,000 in collieries. But the 
rise in the wages of industrial labour has not been 
so great as in the case of agricultural labourers 
and village artisans Money wages have over 
long periods increased in all industries and the 
Mse has generally been greater than or equal to 
the rise in retail prices except in the tea, sugar 
and brewing industries. An examination of 
Indian wage statistics during the last decade 
: shows that this is certainly the labourer's day. 
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Trade according to countries. 

The vaJne of the total trade in private racrchandHP and treasure of British India with the 
United Kingdom, British possessions and Foreign countries dining 1913-14 is given below' in lakhs 
of rupees . — 




1 Exports 1 





1 including I 
j re-cxpoi ts j 

Imports 

Total 

United Kingdom 


1 61,80 

3,40,58 

2,02,38 

Other British Possessions 


’ 30,21 

15,18 

54,42 

Foreign Countiics 


1, .54,02 

64,11 

2,19,0.1 


Totil 

1 2,55,96 

2,19,87 

4,75,83 


The bulk of the torcigii tiade of India has always been conducted with the United JCinodom, 
which IS a market tor most of the articles shipped troin India, and is also, to a diminishing extent, 
a centio for the storage and distribution to other countries ot certain aiticlcs, not lequircd for homo 
consumption Her aggregate share in the total tiadc ts 41 per cent The trade with BRITISH 
POSEESbiONS other than tlie United Kinj-dom forms 11 p<‘r cent ot the total trade The trade with 
Foreign Countries icpresents 48 per cent, of the total 

Europe and Asia — As regards the trade in private merchandise only, no less than SO per 
cent ot the import trade of India is earned on with European countries Imports Irorn Africa 
and America are comparatively trifling, and tho-ae trom Australasia do not seem at piesent likely 
to attain to large dimensions But while the import trade is so largely derived from Europe, the 
exports are far moie widely distributed over the world Not moie than 57 per cent, is sent to 
European countries and the greater part of the remainder, namely, 20 per cent is destined for 
Asiatic ports To the Continents of Australasia, AmciKa and Africa, 2, 12 and 3 per cent are 
exported respectively — 


Europe 

Asia 

America 

Africa 

Australasia 


i 


Imports 
Bs (Laklis) 


1,47,1 i 
20,71 
4,80 
3,60 
02 


Exports 1 

iiK luding 
ic-exports 

Rs (Lakhs). 

Total 

Rs (Lakhs) 

j Per cenc. 

1 42,06 1 

2,00,00 

67 

64,57 : 

91,28 

21 

28,00 1 

.i.1,70 

8 

7,40 ' 

11,18 1 

3 

4,09 ; 

5,91 

1 


Owing to change in the method ot compiling 
the seaborne trade statistics, namely, according 
to countries of consignment and final destination 
there has been a considerable decline in the 
recorded imports from Belgium and a corres- 
ponding increase in imports from Germany 
There have been also a diminution in the 
imports from Russia, and an increase in those 
from Austria Hungary, Java, the United States 
and Japan In the first four cases, th6 results 
.ire due mainly to the changes In the sugar and 
oil trades, and in the case of Japan the develop- 
ment of the import trade has been marked under 
the heads of silk manufactures and cotton 
hosiery. Japan has succeeded to a large extent 
by paying attention to a great factor in the 
Indian bazar, the element of cheapness 
The imports trom the United Kingdom have 
increased, but in the case ot exports there has 
been an appreciable decline during the year 1913- 
14 compared with 1912-13 The imports ftrom 
the United Kingdom are of an extremely Varied 
nature, and record an increase of Rs 16’14 lakhs 
Over 79 per cent of the total value is taken up 
by a very small number of articles, noted below 
In these seven categories, which are typical of 

8 


the requirements of India from abroad, the posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom is unrivalled, except 
perhaps 111 the matter of metals, a demand for 
cheap and inferior iron and steel having arisen 
in India, which is now met by Belgium and 
Germany. Certain other articles, as for instance, 
glassware, musical instruments, stationery, 
books, boots and shoes, soap have an increase 
sale in India Exports have declined by 
Rs S 48 lakhs owing to decreases under wheat, 
barley and hides and skins. These decreases, 
however, are partly set off by increased 
shipments of cotton seed, raw cotton, jute raw 
and manufactured, tea and lac. 

Rs 


Imports 

i 

(Latos). 

Cotton yam 


3 67 

„ grey goods .. 


25 03 

, white „ 


13 93 

„ coloured „ 


15 33 

Metals and Ores 


14 05 

Railway Plant, etc, . . 


9 33 

Machinery, etc. 


6-96 

Hardware 


2 26 

Woollens 

, , 

.. 2 22 

Apparel 

.. 

72 
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1 rade with the Continent, 


India imports but little from British Colo- 
nies The market in India for such articles as 
Australia can send, is not large, and the con- 
tinental goods ai e available at rates with which 
she cannot compete There was a large consign- 
ment of wooden railway sleepers from there and 
a marked increase m the exports ot gunny bags, 
and cloth which were lequired chiefly loi bags 
to hold Australian pioduce In the trade witli 
Hongkong, opium accounts for a fall from 
Rs a 01 lakhs to Its 1 03 lakhs, which 
was partly made good by incieasc'd 
shipments of cotton twist and yarn import, 
from the Straits Settlements mcieastd 
by Rs 34 lakhs, block tin and betelnuts 
being chiefly responsible lor the impioveinent, 
while exports declined owing to lestmtcii 
shipments of opium and iice, partly sit oh liy 
larger shipment ot coloured piecegoods and jute 
manufactures The impoit tiade of Ceylon 
improved, due to inci eased receipts from spices 
while exports ot nee, coal, coloured piece-goods, 
especially lungis and saris, and tea declined Im- 
ports from Mauritius declined by Ks 71 lakhs 
owing to a fall in the value ot sugar Imports 
from Cape Colony declini'd by Rs 75,000 No- 
ticeable fluctuations were piincipally a contrac- 
tion in the value of iice exported to Mauritius 
and of gunny bags to the Capo Trade wi<h 
Natal has not advanced, the total value being 
Rs 105 lakhs, as in 1012-1 i The impoit trade 
is practically contined to <oal (Rs 21 lakhs) and 
the principal expoib arc* iice(Rs 31 lakhs) and 
gunny bags (Rs 2'» lakhs) Expoits ot tea to 
Canada improved but those ot gunny cloth de- 
clined Rice cxpoi t( cl to Aden and salt import- 
ed theiefrom fell in value in the year under le- 
Mew. 

Continental Trade — L'he value of the In- 
dian trade with Germany has increased Cotton 
manufactures, dyes, ( opper, iron and stc el, 
machinery, and woollens bulk in the impoit 
trade The substantial iiuproxemnt in 
exports IS ehiefly due to iiicic*asod shipments 
of raw jute and cotton and seeds Jleaviei 
imports of iron and steel and cotton goods 
swelled the total imports liom Belgium, 
while there was a decline under exports due 
to smaller shipments ot giaiii and pulse and 
linseed, which were partly compensated lor by 
larger shipments of raw cotton and copia 
Imports of sugar and glassware from 
Austria-Hungary advanced in value, as also 
exports of raw jute and cotton, and hides and 
slans France sends articles of a moie oi 
lesss special charactei, such as millinery, 
Bilk, brandy and wuno, although the demand 
for the last two has been i educed by the 
substitution of whisky There was a large 
number of motor cais to the value of Rs 5 
lakhs received from l^'raiice Shipments 
ot groundnuts, linseed, copra, raw jute and cotton 
were large, but those ot poppy seeds and hides 
and skins fell oft 'Phe trade with Holland has 
increased with larger shipments of giain and pul- 
se, coir manufacture, and copra Cotton goods 
Imported from Italy advanc ed, also exports of 
raw cotton and peppci Exports of hides and 
skins declined in value. Russia no longer holds 
the market for kcrosinc, the import of which was 
valued at nearly Rs 4 lakhs as against Rs 48 
lakhs in 1912-13 Russia took tea w'orth Rs 166 
lakhs and copra Rs 15 lakhs, both sliowing 
increases. Imports trom the United States 


ot America arc not advancing The demand tor 
petroleum has been affected by the competition 
of the Burma oil wells Last year imjiorts ot 
kerosine rose from Rs 130 lakhs to Rs 183 lakhs 
and the marked advance in the export trade was 
due to larger shipments of raw jutc ( -f- Rs 85 
lakhs) and jute manufactures ( 4 Rs 2,08 
lakhs) Exports of hides and skins and lac 
fell by Rs 58 lakhs and Rs 6 lakhs respec- 
tively Chile’s imports of jiite manufactures 
rose by Rs 17 lakhs but the demand from tin 
Argentine fell by a corresponding amount to 
th(* Its 2,05 lakhs Formerly China did a larger 
busine-^s with India than any othei coiintiy, next 
to the United Kingdom, but the trade has been 
mu(h allcoti'd by Japan’s direct trade with 
India, the extinction ot the opium ti.ide, and tin 
diminution in the tiade in cotton yai n, which is 
now paitly supplied by Japan Shipments of 
opium to China during the year dwindled to 
Rs 4 lakhs from Rs 4,86 lakhs m 1912-13 
Slie icceiv(d more tea but less cotton raw and 
twi'-t and yam than in 1912-13, and her share of 
the tiade was lediucd by Rs 5,30 lakhs to 
Rs 5,72 lakhs 'Fhe tiade with Japan has 
imieasid very hugely and rapidly from Rs 
10,02 lakhs ten yi'ars ago to Rs 15,16 lakhs in 
1909-10, «iiid Rs 27,17 lakhs last yeai Increas- 
ed impoit« aie partly attributed to the cata- 
blishm(*nt ot commercial agencies, the .ibility 
to supply ehea]i aitielcs exactly what is leipiired 
by the Indian Market, tlu* establishment of a 
diiect line of steamers with Bombay, and of a 
branch ot a Japanese bank theie 81ie lus 
Keognised the impoitaiKoot the maiket foi 
cotton hosieiy silk tabiics, matches, umbrella 
fittings, and copper The cxpoi t tradi shows 
an appreciable iinpro\cment ot Rs 3,06 lakhs 
owing to the iiiCK'ased shipments of raw cotton 
Of the total expoits to Japan (Rs 22,67 lakhs ) 
in 1915-14 law cotton (Rs 19,40 lakhs) washy 
fai the most irnpoi taut The othei exports in 
otdei ot imiioitanei* w'ere husked rue (Rs 1,62 
lakhs), lion or st( 1 1 pig (Rs 33 lakhs), oilcakes 
( Rs 30 lakhs), opium ( Rs 18 lakhs ), raw 
jute (Bs 1() lakhs), jute inauufai tures ( Its 15 
lakhs), hides .ind skins ( Rs 13 lakhs ) and 
maauK's ( Rs 10 lakhs ) The chief imports 
W(*rc silk piece-goods (Rs 1,18 lakhs), hosiery 
( Rs 8i lakhs ), copper ( Rs 41 lakhs ), mat- 
dies (Ks 39 lakhs), glaas (Rs IG lakhs), and 
coal (Rs 13 lakhs) Japan now occupies the 
predominant position in the trade with toreigu 
countiies in Asia, her share amounting to nearly 
3 per ( cut of the import and 9 pei c ent ot the ex- 
port tiade The increase under impoits from 
Java IS accounted toi by larger icceipts ol sugai . 
Expoits ol opium to Java also increased Tea 
years ago the trade with Java w^as valued at 
Rs 2,47 lakhs In 1913-14 this had risen to 
Rs, 12,69 lakhs, as against Rs 12,70 laklis 
in 1012-13 'l'he trade has increased very 
considerably as compared with a decade ago, 
due chiefly to the growTh in the imports ot 
sugar and exports ot jute goods and opium 
'The chief exports in 1913-14 were jute goods 
(Rs 71 lakhs), husked nee (Rs 39 lakhs), 
opium (Rs 71 lakhs) and tea seed (Rs 5 lakhs ) 
ancl the chief imports, sugar (Rs 10,64 lakhs) and 
timber (Rs. 5 lakhs ) Imports of teakwood from 
Siam declined from Rs 25 lakhs to Rs 21 lakhs, 
while export ot gunuy bags rose from 20 lakhs 
to Rs. 46 lakhs The pnneip 1 articles of 
exports to Indo China are opium and jute 
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manufactures, both of which showed con- 
siderable improvement The progress of the 
trade with Borneo is chiefly due to increased 
imports of kerosine oil, which rose from Rs 4b 
lakhs to Rs 78 lakhs 

Trade by Provinces — Of the trade with 
Europe, much the largest part is carried on by 
Bengal, while Bombay does a much more 
extensive Asiatic trade than Bengal Bombay 
again has very minor trade rel itions with Ame- 
rica and Austialasia, the trade with those 
legions centring largely in Calcutta 

The import and export trade in merchandise 
only of e.xch maritime province with toicign coii- 


tries during last year is stated in lakhs of rupee 
below — 



Import 

Export. 

Total. 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Bengal 

72,08 

1,02,76 

1 1,74,83 

Bihar and Orissa 


33 

33 

Bomaby 

62,53 

69,47 

1,32,00 

Sind 

16,28 

26, 54 

42,82 

Madras 

16,36 

25,91 

42,27 

Buima 

16 00 

23,91 

39,91 

Total 

1 1,83,25 

2,48,91 

4,32,16 


Trade by Ports. — India possesses «i very long seaboard but very few natural harbours, and 
hence about t)5 per cent ot her foreign trade passes through the principal ports, two of which are 
actually situated at some distance from the sea The proportion of the total trade in private mer- 
chandise passing through them in 1913-14 as compare<l with a decade ago (1904-05) is given below 
m lakhs of rupees - 


— 

1904-05 

1 Per cent 

j 1913-14 j 

Per cent 

Calcutta 

1 99,68 

39 

! 1,68,59 

89 

Bombay 

77,11 

30 

1 1,31,99 

31 

Karachi 

' 25,67 

10 

, 42,82 

10 

Rangoon 

! 21,57 

8 

33 02 

8 

Madras 

1 10,08 

5 

' 20,89 

5 

Tuticorin 

' 3,19 

1 

1 6,97 

1 

Chittagong 

! 2,98 

; 1 

6,24 

1 

Total 

i 2,42,28 

1 95 

1 1 

4,10,52 

95 


There has been no material change in the ratios for different ports, which is in the case of Calcutta 
39 per cent, of Bombay 30 per cent, of Karachi 10 per cent, of Rangoon 8 per cent, of Madras 5 
pel cent, and of Tuticorm and Chittagong 1 per cent each 


Frontier Trade. 

This trade is carried on with the adjoining foreign countiics across the ^ ast land frontier of 
India. The value, though comparatively small, being less than 5 per cent of the sea-borne trade, 
has increased in a very satisfactory way during recent years and has now attained substantial di- 
mens^on^, amounting to Rs 21,44 lakhs m 1913-14 


(In lakhs of rupees) 

I 1912-13 1 1913-14 



Expoi 

I miiorts. 

Total 

Cxpoits 

Imports, 

Total. 

N W. Frontier — 





1,29 

2,81 

Afghanistan 

2,49 

1,27 

376, 

1.52 

Dir, Swat and Bajain 

92 

86 

1,78 

87 

78 

1,65 

Central Asia 

3 

4 

7 

18 

12 

30 

Persia , . 

19 

4 

23 

22 

3 

25 

N and N.-E. Frontier — 





4,33 


Nepal 

2,17 

4 54 

6,71 

2,05 

6,38 

Tibet . . 

13 

25 

38 

20 

' 33 

53 

Sikkim , , 

13 

15 

28 

16 

31 

47 

Bhutan . . 

11 

15 

26 

18 

21 

39 

Eastern Frontier — 







Shan States 

2,03 

1,01 

3,94 

1,83 

2,02 

3,85 

85 

W. Clilna 

63 

22 

85 

56 

29 

Siam 

20 

35 

55 

17 

44 

61 

Karennee (North Ten- 





35 

41 

nasserim) 

5 

26 

31 

6 



228 Trade Summary. 

The principal imports across the land frontier some Indian railways on Roods for Persia, but 
are rict, oilseeds, provisions (chiefly in the form the trade has been subject to various drawbacks, 
of ghi, and pickled tea), cattle, sheep and goats and is yet small From Rs 12 lakhs in 1909-10, 
all coming largely from Nepal, horses, ponies, ! it increased to Rs 25 lakhs in 1913-14, the 
and mules, chiefly the Shan States, teak largest items in the exports from India being 
from Siam and Karennce, other timber from the cotton piece-goods, leather and tea Formerly the 
North West frontier, raw wool mainly from trade witn Afghanistan was subject to many 
Afghanistan and Tibet, and fruits and vegc- restrictions in the way of heavy duties, mono- 
tables, especially from Afghanistan Theprinci- polios, etc, but with the removal of some of 
pal exports are cotton manufactures, and yarn, them, the trade ha> expanded of late years, but 
mostly of foreign origin , the other exports, not to such an extent as seems possible Last 
among which spices, metals, sugar, tea and salt year, however, the total value (Rs 2,81 lakhs) 
are the most important, arc on a much smaller was much less than in 1912-13 (Rs 3,77 lakhs), 
scale. tTndcr imports raw wool increased in value to 

About 27 per cent of the total frontier trade Rs 74 lakhs, representing 67 per cent of the 
crossed the North West frontier last year The total, due to favourable rains and good quality, 
trade with Persia continues very small, in spite while fruits and nuts declined to Rs 26 lakhs 
of the efforts made to develop the route from Cotton pieccgoods and tea mainly accounted for 
Quetta by way of Nushki and Seistan The the decrease under exports from India These 
Quetta-Nushki Railway was opened m 1905, decreases are attributed to the tightness of the 
and rebates of freight have been granted by money market owing to failures of Indian banks. 

General Summary. 


In the following table the more important statistics relating to trade are summarised for the 
year under review (1913-14), the previous year (1912-13) and a decade ago (1904-05). 



1904-05 

1912-13 

1013-14 


Rs (lakhs) 

Rs (lakhs). 

Rs (lakhs) 

Total Foreign Seaborne trade (merchandise) 

262,13 

412,85 

440,35 

Exports including re-exports 

157,72 

246,22 

249,04 

Jmnorts 

Net Imports ot treasure 

104,41 

106,63 

191,31 

22,97 

51,20 

36,36 

Net imports of gold . 

9,70 

34,00 

23,33 

Total inland trade (merchandise) 

558,30 

901,35 

873,30 

„ Coasting trade (merchandise) 

76,53 

113,66 

118,72 

„ Frontier trade (merchandise) 

13,19 

19,88 

19,25 

Gross Railway earnings 

3,907 

61,36 

62,56 

Railroad mileage . miles 

27,727 

33,599 

34,699 

Total area (1,000 acres) 

555,974 

618,927 

018,927 

Cultivated acres „ 

207,721 

224,100 

224,166 

Wheat raised (1,000 tons) 

7,582 

9,853 

8,427 

Rice „ 

22,423 

28,484 

28,167 

Cotton „ .(1,000 bales) . 

.3,791 

4,610 

5,201 

Jute „ „ 

7,400 

9,843 

8,762 

Coal „ (1,000 tons) 

Shipping tonnage . „ 

S,^17 

14,706 

16,208 

13,881 

17,484 

17,380 

Customs Revenue ( Rs lakhs) 

Paper Currency 

0,20 

10,10 

1,064 

(gross circulation) 

Ml * 

89,18 

68,98 

6,612 

Population, last census (1911) 



315,083,772 

„ preceding census (1901) 



294,292,433 


From this table two points are manifest — (1) the record trade figures for 1913-14 , and (2) the 
general progress and increase of prosperity which has been made within the decade. Despite 
the fact that 1913-14 had several disadvantages, for example, a partial failure of the monsoon in 
Upper India, abnormally heavy rains in Bengal and Madras, the banking crisis in Northern and 
Western India, the glut in the piece goods markets m Bombay and in Calcutta, and some difficulty 
of Railway transport, the total foreign sea-borne trade advanced to Rs. 440 crores. This increased 
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volume of trade however is still low compared with the United Kingdom and other leading count- 
ries as will be seen in the tabic below — 


Trade per head of Popvlaiwn in selected Countries. 


— 

Popula- 
tion in 
millions 

1 1000 

1 

' 1905. 

j 

j 1910 

1 1911. 

i 

1 

1912 

1913 



' Bs 

a 

Its 

a 

1 Bs 

a 

Bs 

<x 

Bs 

a 

Bs 

a 

India 

315 

(> 

4 

8 

8 

I 10 

11 

11 

6 

12 

8 

13 

3 

llussia ' 

164 

16 

0 

18 

(» 

24 

7 

24 

3 

23 

4 

24 

10 

United Kingdom ' 

45 

27 J 

12 

285 

2 

335 

10 

341 

10 

367 

15 

386 

2 

France ’ 

40 

1 U) 

14 

147 

10 

202 

8 

214 

8 

226 

0 

232 

3 

Germany 

65 

1 >5 

12 

156 

6 

186 

6 

200 

13 

219 

12 

230 

11 

Italy 1 

35 

56 

6 

68 

4 

91 

15 1 

95 

11 

105 

10 

106 

5 

United States ' 

92 

90 

6 

95 

14 

110 


119 

9 

136 

10 

136 

3 

Japan 

50 

17 

7 

26 

9 

28 

8 

28 

8 

33 

9 

39 

7 

China 

400 

2 

0 . 
" 1 

3 

IJ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

13 

5 

8 


The share per head ot population 111 India is 3 per cent of that of the United Kingdom, 6 per cent, 
of France and Germany, and 9 per cent of the United States 

INLAND TRADE. 


The rail and riven -borne trade gives some 
Idea of the extent to which the different parts 
of the country are respectively concerned 111 
the movements of the chief articles of trade 
It 18 a supph ment to the se a-borne trade of the 
country, and shows where the commodities 
after importation at the ports go for consump- 
tion, and whence the poits get the supply foi 
exports outside the counti v 

The total trade (railed and river-borne) foi the 
twelve months ending March, 1014, as regards 
quantity, amounted to 1,350,052,000 cwts as 
compared with 1,375,916,000 cwts in 1013 and 
1,080,411,017 cwts on the aveiage of the pie- 
vioiis 3 years The inland trade of the British 
Provinces (excluding that of the seaports) 
was 60 84 per cent and that of the seapoit 
33 25 per cent The rail and river-bornc tiade 
of Calcutta was by far the largest, and represent- 
ed 18 39 per cent of the total inland trade of 
British India, or nearly tliree times that of 
Bombay port, the imports alone accounting 
for 14 per cent of the total inland trade register- 
ed Bengal (excluding Calcutta) follows with a 
trade of 204,966,000 cwts or 15 18 per cent 
of the total inland trade The total trade of 
Bengal including Calcutta amounted to 33 57 
per cent The trade of the Bombay port was 
7 per cent and that of the Bombay Presidency, 
excluding the port, 5 46 per cent The total 
inland trade of Bombay Pre^ldency including 
Bombay port amounted to 12 46 per cent or a 
little above one- third of the trade of Bengal 
with Calcutta 

Navigable Rivers — Besides the State irriga- 
tion works, which are also navigable canals, 
Madras and Bengal possess other canals which 
have been constructed solely for purposes of 
navigation But the bulk of the water-borne 
trade passes on certain rivers 

The Indus, the Ganges, and the Brahmaputra 
are navigable by steamers all the year roumU 
or for the greater part of the year, for hundreds 
of miles above their mouths, or above the heads 
of the navigable canals traversing their deltas 
The Indus is thus constantly navigable as 
high as Dera Ismail Khan in the North-West 


Fiontior Province, 800 miles inland and 250 
miles beyond the Sind border Its tnbutaiies, 
the Chenal) and the Sutlej, arc open to small 
Cl aft all the year round, but there is little 
traffK above Chi mot on the former and Feroze- 
pore on the latter The Fulcl Canal and the 
Eastern Nara may be regarded as navigable 
branches of the Indus The Ganges is navi- 
gable as high as Cawnporc, and steamers also 
pass up the Gogra as iar as Fyzabad Steam 
navigation on the Indus and the upper Ganges, 
has, however, been greatly reduced by the 
development of ra'l traffic, though on the Ben- 
gal poition of the Ganges it is still active The 
Brahmaputra ib navigable by stcameis 
as high as Dibrugarh, and there s steam navi- 
gation on its tributary the Surma as far inland 
as Sylhet and Caehar The Uooghly is navi- 
gable all the year round up to Nadia, and 
steamers can pass up the Nadia rivers above 
this point from July to October The great 
rivers on the cast coast of the Peninsula — the 
Mahanadi, the Godavari, and tlie Klstna — are 
all navigable foi some distance above the heads 
of their deltas, but the traffic on them is not 
\ erv considerable Many tributaries or branches 
of these rivcis are also navigable during the 
monsoon months, and several are open to small 
craft all the year round There are, in effect, 
all round the coast innumerable small rivers, 
creeks and backwaters affording iacilities for 
water transport which are fully utilised by 
small native craft , but outside the zone of 
such operations inland navigation is practically 
confined to the deltas and to the valleys of the 
great rivers which form the natural waterways 
of the country 

As to Burma, there is no Province in 
which the natural waterway^ afford greater 
facilities for inland navigation, or in which it 
18 more extensively practised In the Arakan 
Division the Mayu and Kaladan rivers are 
navigable by steamers during a great part of 
the year for distances of 50 and 90 miles re- 
spectively above Akyab Many of the other 
rivers which fall into the Bay of Bengal are 
similarly navigable for some miles above the 
seaboard, and native crafts can,of cour8c,pioceed 
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much farther inland. Farther east the groat 
Irrawaddy river, which traverses nearly 
the whole length of Upper and Lower Biirm.a 
(excluding Tenasscrim) is navigable by steameis 
at all seasons of the year as high as Bhamo, oi 
more than 500 miles from its mouth, and steam 
launches and country boats can proceed much 
lugher, or for some distance to the north of 
Myitkyma The numerous deltaic diannels 
which fall into the Bay of Bengal fiom the 
Irrawaddy form waterways connected with 
the main river and with tin sea, which are foi 
the most part navigable throughout the yeai 
while higher up many of the tributaries of this 
river are navigable for some distance above 
their confluences Of these the two most 
important are the Chindwin and Myituge 

FISCAL 

The fiscal question in India is assumi gi 
LTcater importance every vear m the public' 
discussions The country is as shai ply divided 
between Tariff llefonners, or to put it more 
bluntly, Protectionists, und Fiec Tia^deis, as 
Great Britain No attempt will bo made h< le to 


rivers, the former of which is navigable bv 
steamers during the monsoon as high as Homal 
in the twenty-fifth parallel of latitude and 
by smaller craft as lar as Kyauksc Farthci 
east again arc the Sitt ng and the Salween 
rivers, both of which discharge into the Giilt of 
Martaban The formei of the.se is navigable 
by small steamers dining the monsoon as lar 
as Toungoo, and foi small craft as far as Pyin- 
rnana in Upper Burma All these rivers have 
numerous navigable .ifflucnts, and branches 
or mouths wliuh spread fanliko over then 
deltas and aic in navigable commimieation 
with each othei Theie are also, all round the 
Burma ( oast, innumeiable ereeks and baek- 
waters open to steanids oi smaller craft 


POLICY. 

decide between the two schools of thought, but 
there arc published article's on Indian Tarlfl 
Possibilities, and India and Free Trade, in which 
the pros <ind < ons of the question are set out by 
strong holdeis of the two sets of views 


{For the effect of the war on JaUan tragic., q v fnttin anj tJir Wn. 



Distribution of trade of British India between British Possessions and Foreign 
Ccantries in 1913-14, as compared with a decade ago (1904-05). 

1904-05 1913-14 

1 Imports 22,000 lakhs 
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total Imports 12 071 lakhs 
Br Possessions 10,077 lakhs 



2 Exports 



Total Exports 16,560 lakhs 
Br. Possesions 8,106 lakhs 
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Total Trade 29,531 lakhs Total Trade 47,583 lakhs 

Br. Possession^ 18,183 lakhs Br. Possessions 25,680 lakhs 

^ote . — Total trade includes private merchandise and treasure only. 

The dotted lines indicate the share of the United Kingdom 
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India and Free Trade. 


It is not infrequently charged against the 
British advocates of the maintenance of Free 
Trade for India that thev are guilty of hypo- 
critical selfishness, and tliat their real object 
IS to retain the Indian market for themselves 
This allegation can only be advanced by con- 
troversialists who shut tlieir eyes to facts, 
and ignore the opposition which Free Traders 
offer to attempts to introduce a Protective 
Tariff at Home in the interests of British manu- 
facturers The position adopted by the Free 
Trader is that the present and ultimate eco- 
nomic good of every country is most ettectuallv 
secured by giving the people access to the best 
markets for the satisfaction of Ihfir needs 
The peojile of India enjoy this right under 
Free Tiade, as do the people of Gie-at Britain 
If the day should come when Great Britain 
resorts to Protection tlie moral ground tor 
maintaining Free Trade m India will have 
disappeared, and in the event of the Govern- 
ment of India then proposing to establish a 
Protective Tariff the British Protectionist 
Government would have to assent to the pro- 
posal or adopt the hypocritical attitude which 
Is now attiibuted to Free Tiaclers And it 
mav be said here that, if the policy ot the hrt<‘ 
Trader were to admit British goods into India 
free of duty, while imposing heavy imposts 
on merchandise purchased by India fiom 
other countries, the epithets now applied to 
him unjustly would bo justifiable and apjiro- 
pnate m his case Coming to the concrete 
aspect of the question, there is undoubtedly 
great force in the contention that if the Tariff 
Reform party at Home secured a majority 
la Parliament, their real troubles would at 
once begin It is one thing to indulge m vague 
platform rhetoric over the desirability of iax- 
ing the foreigner’s goods, and another to fiame 
a Protective Tariff which would not cause 
serious dislocation of tiade and intlict grave 
injury on large sections of the community 
Ditflculties would also arise here if the advo- 
cates of Protection in this country were given 
a free hand to deal with import duties Of 
the imports of foreign morcliandise into India 
in the oiflcial year 1912-13, Rs 23 croics con- 
sisted of food and drink A further JU 12^ 
crores was made up of " Raw material and 
produce and ai tides mainly unmanufactured ” 
Manufactured articles amounted to Rs 123 
rrores, including large classes of manufac- 
tures which India does not produce Con- 
siderably more than half consists of cotton 
piece-goods and other articles of clothing The 
framer of a Protective Tariff would therefore 
be confronted with the facts in the first place 
that a large proportion of the imports com- 
prise goods which are not produced in India, 
and, In the 8ec»>nd, that u^ess he taxed the 


clothing and the food of the masses his Tro- 
tective Tariff would be an exiguous quantity, 
Among the food imports, sugar is by far the 
most important, amounting last year to Rs 14i 
crores This commodity, because of its cheap- 
ness, is largely consumed by the poorer class- 
es The greater portion of it comes, of course, 
from Java, where, owing to the modem scien- 
tific methods adopted production is less co=tiy 
and more efficient than in India The most 
effective means of meeting the competition 
of the Java product is by improving the me- 
thods in vogue 111 India, and this fact happilv 
is receiving practical recognition But the 
Protectionist’s idea is to shut out toreign sugar 
by taxation, a device winch would cnliance 
the price of a popular food, and at the same 
time tend to perpetuate inefficiency in the 
indigenoub industry When this subject was 
fully debated m the Imperial Txgislativo Coun- 
cil some two years ago, Mr. Malivaya asserted 
that he would not shrink from imposing a 
duty of 30 pel cent or even more on imported 
sugar It was pointed out, however, by Mr. 
Gokhale, that in order to give effective pro- 
tection to the indigenous industry a duty of 
80 per cent would bo necessary 

A widespiead desire no doubt exists among 
Indian politicians to impose impoit duties 
on cotton cloth The effect of such a tax 
would be to raise the cost of the clothing of a 
population, the overwhelming majority of 
whom derive their livelihood from cultivating 
the soil. They have no voice in deciding the 
policy of the Government, and no knowledge 
of the opinions and speeches of Indian public 
men Their best interests are obviously served 
by enabling them to exchange their surplus 
produce on the most favourable terms for the 
manufactured articles which they require for 
their comfort or for the purposes of their daily 
avocations This they can do under Free 
Trade, and it h the solemn dutv of the Gov- 
ernment to consider their needs rather than 
the claims of the wealthy and influential advo- 
cates of a Protective Tariff Great industries 
have sprung up m India without the adven- 
titious aid of Protection, and there Is every 
reason to hope that the field will be greatly 
extended when wealthy Indians show more 
willingness to embark their capital in industrial 
enterprises But if any class of manufacturers 
succeeded in inducing the Govermnent to sub- 
sidise it by means of Protective duties, a 
deafe'nmg and unreasoning clamour would 
arise from many directions for similar favours, 
'The grave possibilities that lie here will be 
appreciated by all who have studied the history 
of Protection in the United States and are 
acquainted with the conditions that obtain in 
India, 
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Indian Tariff Possibilities 


By M. de P. Webb, o i e., 

The expediency of subordinating every social, 
economic, political and imperial consideration 
to the attainment of cheapness in consumption 
has never been recognised or admitted by Indian 
thinkers For this reason, the abolition of the 
general five per cent import duties m 1882 in 
obedience to the demands of English Free Tra- 
ders aroused no enthusiasm in India Nor did 
their re -imposition in 1894 (when the Govern- 
ment of India, owing to financial stress, weic 
compelled to seek additional revenues), lead to 
any general protest on the part of Indian con- 
sumers or others The 1894 Customs Tariff 
IS still in operation Its general design and modi- 
fications foreshadow a depaiturc from the iigid 
formula) of the extreme Free Trader Thus, 
although the reduction of the geneial 5 per cent, 
duty to 3^ per cent in the case of cotton piece- 
goods and certain other manufactured cotton, 
2 O 0 ds,and the imposition of u per cent Excise 
Duty on the products of the Indian Cotton 
Mills, reveal a deplorable sacrifice of Indian in- 
lorosis to the demands of tlie cotton manufac- 
turers of the English Midlands, the lower rate 
of duty of one percent on many Iron manufac- 
tactures, and the admission of llailway matciial, 
power machinery, printing piesses and ink, 
coal, manure, works of art, lead sheets for tea 
(hosts, and other special articles free of duty in- 
dicates a desire on the part of Government to 
utilise the tariff for the on eouragement of certain 
kinds of economic development in India This 
move in the direction of a scientific taiiff is one 
that IS heartily welcomed in India. 

A further step towards a Tariff appropriate 
alike for Indian and Impel lal requirements was 
taken in March, 1913, when the Hon Sir Gan- 
gadhur Chitnavis, Member for the Central Pio- 
vincps, moved the following Resolution in the 
Imperial Legislative Council — ■ 

‘ That this Council recommends to the 
Governor General in Couru il the desirabi- 
lity, in view of the loss of the opium revenue, 
of considering financial measures tor strength- 
ening the resources of the Government, with 
special reference to the possibility of increas- 
ing the revenue under a system of Preferen- 
tial Tariffs with the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies.’ 

The mover argued that the benefits to India 
.hat would arise from the adoption of the prin- 
dple here indicated, would bo well worth 
.he price that India might have to pay 
.herefor. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson on behalf of 
.he Government of India, sympathetically re- 
i^iewed the general situation at some length, 
3ut suggested “ further consideration of the 
ntneate and delicate issues ” before commit- 
4ng the Imperial Council to the recoramenda- 
lon embodied in Sir Gangadhur Chitnavis’ 
^.esolutlon. The Resolution was accordfng- 
y withdrawn Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s 
^ery able speech will repay careful study. 

Tariff Reform League's Views. 

Some idea of the direction m which a scheme 
•£ inter-imperial Preferential Trade would 
end, so far as India is concerned, may be gather- 


(Auihor of “ Advance India” etc), 

ed from the following extract from the official 
Handbook of tlie Tariff Reform League — 

“ Prefeience would mean to India that the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies would give 
freer entry to Indian tea, coffee, sugar, wheat, 
and all Indian staple products , and it would 
mean to us that the Indian linpoit duty on 
a large number of British manufactures would 
be cither abolished or reduced ” 

The fact that India produces more wheat 
than any other part of the Empire, and more 
tea, coffee, sugar, cotton, juto, indigo and other 
dye stuffs, oil-seeds, undressed leather and cord- 
age than all tlie rest of the Piriipire put to- 
g(‘ther, makes India’s position in any Imperial 
scheme of I’refeiential Trade one of paramount 
importance to all who aim at the progressive 
development of tlie Empire’s Tariff Systems. 

Industrial Expansion needed. 

One of India’s important needs and legiti- 
mate ambitions at the present day is industrial 
expansion (1) to relieve hei congested agricul- 
tural industries, (2) to provide fuither occupa- 
tions for those located in districts liable to ram 
failure, and (3) to cieate a variety and multi- 
plicity of swadeslii commercial undertakings 
and home markets suitable and profitable for 
Indians of all tastes, capacities, and races. 
These needs and ambitions can be met by modi- 
fications of the Indian Customs 'Tariff which, 
whilst not adversely affecting British interests, 
would rnateiially assist India’s foreign and in- 
ternal trade Thus, the manufactuie m India 
of sugar, shawls, cotton, goods of low qualities, 
steel, metal work, enamelled ware, carpets, lace, 
pottery, indigo, glassware, oils vegetable and 
mineral, toys, perfumes, peneils, lamps, etc , 
none of which are supplied in large quantities by 
the United Kingdom, could bo encouraged by 
a scientific a<ljustment of the Indian Tariff. 
AVith regard to Indian exports, Groat Britain 
could give encouragement to India’s wheat, 
jute, indigo, tea, coffee, tobacco, etc , whilst 
Foreign nations could be approachi'd with con- 
fidence if India possessed retaliatory powers 
with rcgaid to her tariff Russia’s preference 
for Chinese tea, for example, might be modified 
if India’s rcg.ird for Russian petroleum were 
restricted So, too, Germany’s discrimination 
with regard to manufactured luto, cleaned rice, 
etc , might be met by an Indian discrimination 
with regard to German manufactures. The 
United States and France might be similarly 
considered , and all without the slightest risk 
to Indian or British commercial mterests. 

Protection must come. 

These considerations bring us to the conclu- 
sion that India has much to economically 
and pohtically, and httle or nothing to lose by 
proceechng a step further in the development 
of her Tariff As the late Sir Edward Law 
pointed out, “ it is the natural desire of the great 
protectionist countries of the world to keep the 
peoples of India m the position of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for their {i e. foreign 
nations*) manufacturers Ought such a 
situation to be tolerated when we hold the re- 
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medy m our own lunds (’an ^^e t'xpeot the 
people of India to accept it with equani- 
mity ?”Obviously, not It ih sometimes thought 
by rigid free traders m the United Kingdom that 
England can continue mdellnitely to impose 
her frec-imports pohey on India This is a 
grave misapprehension Sooner or later, pro- 
bably hooner, India's tariff will have to be modi- 


fl(d m accoidancc with the views of India’s in- 
dustrial and pohtical leaders . Those views 
imanimously favour protection for India’s 
young but growing industries, protection agamst 
all competition if possible, but in any ease, pro- 
tection against the competition of those foreign 
countries who handicap oi exclude the im- 
portation of India’s manufactured pioducts 


INDIAN COTTON DUTIES ACT. 


The oiigm of this fiscal measure dates back 
to 1894 when the embaia'^smcnt caused to the 
finances of India by the fall in evdiange diove 
the Government of India to the necessity of 
adopting measures to incre.ise tlunr sources of 
revenue Among tliese mcMsuic's vNas tin* lo- 
iraposition of th(‘ (Justonis Tarift which liad been 
m force prior to 1882 subject, howevci, to this 
difference that cotton yams and fabiics, whicli 
liacl formerly been subjected to an impoit duty, 
were in 1894, excluded tioni tlie list ol dutiable 
articles This jiartial K -imposition of imi>ort 
duties had been lecommendcd by the llciscbeli 
Commission which, in lepoitiug in 1893 on the 
(urrcncy question, had favouicd this metliod 
of adding to tlie revcniie as fieiiig the least likely 
to excite opposition In point of fact, hov\» \('i, 
this lecominendation wliuh v\as c.nned lufo 
eftect in the Indian Tanff Ac t of Maic li 1894 
gave use to very maiked opposition In sup- 
port ol thc'ir policy the (iov'c imiuuit appc'alc d to 
the llc'solutions passed m 1877 and Kalhimed in 
1879 by tlie House* of Commons, the fiist of 
which had (ondemiH‘d tin* le\v^ eif impoit duties 
on cotton fabiics imported into India as “being 
contiaiy to sound commetcial policy,’’ i\hilc 
the latlei called upon the Government of India 
to clfec t “ the comjilete abolition of these duties 
as being unjust alike to the Indian (oiisumei 
iiid to the English produce'! ’’ It was, how- 
evei, an open sec let that the* dee ision to c xclude 
from the list of dutiable aitiele's cotton vanis 
and fabiics was not the decision of tlie Govein- 
ment of India but that of the Secietary of 
State It was pertinently jiomted out that 
the volume of trade in eotton geioels and 
yarns them iepre>scnted nearly one-half of 
the total imports fiom abioad, and that the 
exemption of thc'se important commodities 
single other imiKirtant commodities when 
piactically every single other commodity was 
being subjected to an import diitv could not be 
justified on its merits as a sound fiscal rae'asine, 
much less when it was an admitte'd fact that 
the Budget would still show a dcfleit 

Excise Duties Imposed. — 3 he opposi- 
tion to this measure, though it failed to scciiie 
its rejection in the Legislative Council, was 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State 
to reconsider the matter Yielding to the unit- 
ed representations of the Government of India 
and of Indian public opinion, llis Majesty’s 
Government evNjntually agreed to the re-im- 
position of import duties on cotton yams anil 
fabrics provided that it could be shown that such 
a measure was necessitated by the position of 
Indian finances, and that it was combined with 
an Excise duty which would deprive the import 
tax of any protective character Accordingly 
in December 1894, consequent on the further 
deterioration in the financial position, two bills 
were introduced in the Legislative Council 
The first of these subjected cotton yarns and 


fabrics to the gcncial import duty of 5 pei cenr 
ad valorem The second imposed an Excise 
duty on all cotton yarns of 2U’s and above pro- 
duced by Mills in British India In introduc- 
ing this latter bill the thin Finance Minister, 
Sii James West land, was caieful to explain 
that the policy undeilvmg its piovisions had 
been imposed on the Govcinmcnt of India by 
the Secietary of Stati* in imrsuance of the Re- 
solution of the House of (Jommons quoted above 
'J’he piovisions of this paiticiilar Bill are of 
little interest Fiom the llist it was recognised 
that th( v weie unpiactical J.ancashire and 
Indian spinni'is disagiied as to the point at 
wdnch th(' line should be diawii exempting Indian 
yams tiom tlie Excise l)ut> Fiactital difll- 
< ultu's weie pointed out by Indian spinners as 
to the impossibility of spinning precisely to a 
paitieulai count Eiom the Eancashiie point 
ot view' it was contended that the Bill ottered 
facilities foi evasion while it was admitted that 
under the system adopted in the Bill, the taxa- 
tion ot Indian and Laniashiie products was 
not being carried out on a similar basis 

Act of 1896 — ’1 he Ac t w'as in fact doomed 
to be short-lucd, and in December 1895 the Gov- 
eri'inentot India were compc lied to le-considcr 
the wliolc itosition and to mtioduce an cntiiely 
new measiiie which became law in January 
1890 as the Indian Cotton Duties Act II of 1896. 
This mcasiiic piocc^cdcd fieim tw'o c one lusioUvS, 
namely, that no a'te'mpt shenild be made to 
obtain any duty fieim yams whethei imported 
or loc'ally manuiac tuie'el, anel that an equal rate 
of duty should be* apphe*d to all woven goods 
whethei imported oi of Indian oiigm With 
the object of conciliating the opposition, the 
rate of duty was fixed .it 31 pc i cent as opposed 
to the gencial rate of (Justoms eluty of 
5 pel cent 'J’he' mam provisions of the Act 
jirovicled that the assessment foi the purpo8e.s 
of collecting the Excise duty should be based 
on returns submitted by the mill-owneis , and 
that provision shoiilei be made for a rebate in 
the case of woven gooels exported out of India. 
No control behind a requiiement that statis- 
tical returns slioiild bo furnished was attempted 
111 respect of spinning mills On the other hand 
ceitain concessions in the matter of impoit duty 
on Mill stores weie made by executive order 
so as to place Irdian Mills on a footing more 
or less equal to their Lancashire competi- 
tors. 

Criticisms of the Measure — It is not 

possible within the limits of the present article 
to do more than summarise the criticisms with 
vVhich this measure was received in India Much 
of the opposition was ba«cd on grounds of a 
transient character , as for instance that the 
Indian industry was then m a state of continu- 
ed depression and that it had been bard hit, 
particularly m respect of its export trade, by 
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♦^he curreucy legiblatiou, and by the uncer- 
tainty as to the tibcal policy ot Government In 
some quarters objection was ottered to the ex- 
emption of yarn, which it was alleged, would 
place the Indian hand weaving industry at an ad- 
vantage with the Indian powei weaving industry 
But the hostility to this measure, as also to the 
< arlier measures already described, clearly 
proceeded from the feeling that the policy oi 
the Government of India and of the Secretarv 
of State had been dictated by Lancashire, and 
that the action of Lancashire was due not so 
much to the fact that there w'as any real coin- 
jx'tition between Indian and Alanchester goods, 
out to a desire to handicap the Indian industry 
whose progress was already causing uneasiness 
to J.ancashire interests It was argued that 
the imports from Lancashire were practically 
ill of the higher counts, whicli, tor climatic and 
other reasons, Indian mills could not pioduce , 
that in any case the advantage to the Indian 
imllowmer of the import tluty was inconsiderable 
and was counterbalanced by certain diaw- 
backs, arising from the mfeiiority ot Indian 
labour, which could not bo ovcicomc , and that 
this advantage, such as it was, could scarcely 
be said to have a protective character, m view 
of the higher cost of initial equipment m the 
t ase of an Indian mill which has to import its 
machinery, and of w^orking expenses conse- 
quent on the scarcity of skilled labour and on 
the necessity of irupoiting stores rcquiied m the 
production of cloth Lmally, from the stand- 
point of the consumer, ver\ seveic ciiticism was 
diiccted against the reduction, in favour of 
impoitcd cotton goods, of the general rate of 
duty from 5 poi cent to per cent on the 
ground that the elfcet of the legislation wxiuld 
lelieve the richer classes who were consumers 
of the finer Manchester fabrics and impose 
new taxation on the pooui classes whose re- 
quiieincnts were met by the Indian mills 

New Factors in the Situation —Since 
the passing of this measure into law the policy 
of the Government of India m this respect has 
frequently been the subject of attack in the 
press and in the Legislative Councils while it 
has also formed the subject of continued re- 
presentations by the mdiistrial mteiests aftected 
and political organizations In more recent 
years the agitation in favour of the abolition 
of the Excise duties has been revived by the 
growth 111 England of a strong body of public 
opinion in opposition to the policy of Free 
Trade Advantage has been taken of this 
new phase in English economic thought to 
press on behalf of India the acceptance of a 
policy of Protection and the removal of the 
Excise duties is now claimed by the opponents 
to this measure as a necessary corollary of the 
application to the British Empire of the prin- 
ciples associated with the name of filr Chamber- 
lain A new factor in the situation which has 
strengthened the position of those who aie in 
opposition to the Excise duties is to be found 
in the severe competition which Indian mills 
have to face in China as well as in India from 
the Japanese industry The Japanese market 
was lost to India in the early years of this 
century. More recently, however, Japan has 
entered as a competitor with India into the 
China market, while within the last few years 
it has pushed its advantage as against the 


Indian inillowner in the Indian market itself 
Again it IS claimed that the recent enhance- 
inont of the silver duty has materially affected 
the position of the Indian spmner who relied 
on the China market On two occasions within 
the last five years the question of Excise duties 
has come prominently to the front as a result 
of debates m the Viceroy’s Council The 
official attitude is firmly based on the position 
that the Excise duties stand and fall with the 
import duties Against such an attitude all 
arguments based either on the advantages of 
a Protectionist as opjxi&ed to a Free Trade 
policy or on the handicap to which the present 
system exposes the Indian millowner can, of 
couise, make no head way. The Govcniment 
of India aic confronted with a heavy recurring 
loss in their revenues as a result of the abohtion 
ot the opium traffic The import duties on 
cotton piece-goods represent nearly fifteen p(‘i 
cent of the total revenue collected as Customs 
duty wliile the Excise duty itself realised no 
less than 47 lakhs m 19i2-lJ The strength 
of the aigumcnts which support the Govern- 
ment po^'itioii Is so patent that the movement 
in favour of the total abolition ot the Excise 
duty is gradually giving way to a feeling that 
A solution may be found m maintaining the 
Excise duty at its picscnt rate while enhancing 
the import duties to the level of the general 
rate ot Customs duty This policy, which is 
frankly of a protective character, can to some 
slight extent be supported by the change in the 
position of Lancashire in respect of the imports 
of cotton piece-goods In 1894 when the duties 
were fiist imposed tJie share of Lancashire was 
no less than 98 per cent of the total import 
trade m luece -goods Foreign competition, 
notably fiom Japan, has reduced its share to 
91 per cent and it may be expected that the 
success of this attack on the position of l^anca- 
sliiie will in the near future loom largely m tht 
arguments of those who favour a modified 
form of protection withm the Empire 

Statistics of the Industry— The mam 

statistical featuies of the industry may briefly 
be leterred to in illustration of the effects of the 
legislation discussed above The total pro- 
duction of yarn in Indian mills has risen from 
an average in 1890-1900 of 4455 million lbs to 
082,703,031 yds of which 198,000,000 were 
exported In the lower counts the increase 
has been from 423 to 616,000,000 yds , counts 
above 25 having increased from 20,000,000 
yds to 66,000,000 yds On the other hand, 
the imports of yarn from the United Kingdom 
representing about 6 per cent of the total 
production in British India have varied from 

43.000. 000 yds to 44,000,000 yds of which 

42.000. 000 aie of counts above 25 The number 
of spindles has increased from 3J millions in 
1894-95 to just over 6^ milho^s m 1913-14 

The development of weavmg has been even 
more marked. Looms numbered, m 1913-14, 
99,360 as against 31,628 m 1894-95 while the 
production of cloth which averaged just under 

92.000. 000 yds in 1896-97 has advanced to 
274,388,650 yds Grey goods represent about 
three -fourths of this total. The Excise duty 
which was estimated on the introduction of 
the Act of 1896 to yield 14 lakhs, yielded 
in 1913-14, 54 lakhs 
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Of the three Piesidcncy Banks the Bank of 
Bengal which commenced business m the year 
1806 is by far the oldest It was followed 
by the Bank of Bombay in 1840 and by the 
Bank of Madras in 1843, but the former was 
wound up in tlie year 1867 a id the present 
Bank dates from the year 1868 

To commence with and for some consideiable 
time thereafter Go\ eminent had a very large 
interest in all tlircc Banks, holding as they did 
a laige proportion of the share capital and having 
the right to nominate a number of the Direc- 
tors It was decided however in 1876 that 
this connection should cease and Govcmnient 
holding of shares was accordingly realised 
111 that year and the right to be lepiesentcd 
on the Directorates was given up at the came 
time Government are still entitled, however, 
to audit the Banks’ accounts at any time if 
they deem this necessaiy, to call for any in- 
formation touching the affairs of the Banks 
and the production of any documents relative 
thereto, and may also lequire the publication 
of such statements of assets and liabilities 
at such intervals and in sudi form and manner 
as may be thought fit ffhc Banks’ Agree- 
ments with Goveinment are usually arranged 
for a period of ten >cars at a time and now-a- 
da>8 provide for the most part for the cariying 
on at the head offices and branches of the 
ordinary banking business of Goveinment in 
India and for the management and conduct 
m the three Presidency towns of the Govern- 
ment loan«» The management of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank was at one time entrusted 
to the Bank, but this was handed over to the 
Post Office m the year 1896 


Paper Currency. 

The Banks had the right to issue currency 
notes until the year 1862 , but in that year 
this privilege was withdrawn and to compen- 
sate the Banks for being deprived of this right, 
Government decided to deposit the whole of 
their balances at the Presidency towns with 
the Banks This practice held good until 
the year 1876, when the Beserve Treasuries 
were formed ; but since that year Government 
balances, which are all payable at call, have 
only been maintained at a figure sufficient to 
meet the demands of Government and suffi- 
cient also to compensate the Banks in part 
for the work of keeping the accounts There 
IS ro definite undertaking on the part of Gov- 
ernment to keep anv balance with the Banks 
either at the Imad offices or branches ; but 
there is a stipulation that m the event of the 
balance at the head office of each Bank fallmg 
below a certain stated figure, which varies in 
the case of each Bank, Government will pay 
interest on the deficit. 


Government Deposits. 

The following statement shows the Govern- 
ment deposits with each Bank at various 
periods dunng the last 40 years or so. 


In Lakhs of rupees. 


— 

Bank 

of 

Bengal 

Bank 

of 

Bombay 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

30 June 
1875 

496 

91 

124 

71J 

1876 

409 

195 

115 

719 

1881 . 

230 

61 

63 

344 

1886 . 

329 

82 

39 

450 

1891 

332 j 

97 

53 

482 

1896 

225 

88 

57 

370 

1901 

187 1 

90 

63 

340 

1006 

180 1 

93 

46 

325 

1911 . 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1912 

210 

155 

75 

440 

1913 

247 I 

167 

68 

482 

1914 

200 

197 

93 

680 


General Banking Business. 

This is regulaUd by the Pic&idcncy Banks 
Act, 1876, under wliieh Act all three Banks 
aic now working The various descriptions 
of business which the Banks may transact aie 
clearly laid down m Sec 36 ol the Act, and it 
IS expres'^iy piovidid in Sec 37 that the Banks 
shall not transact any kind of banking busi- 
ness other than those sanctioned m Sec. 36 
Briefly stated the main classes of business which 
the Banks may engage in are as follows. — 

n) Investing of money m any securities of 
the Government of India or of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
the stock or debentures of, or shares in 
Hallways bearing a Government guar- 
antee 111 respect of interest and the de- 
bentures and securities of any Munici- 
pal body or Port Trust in India or of 
the Bombay Improvement Trust and 
the altering, eonvcitmg and transpos- 
ing of such investments. 

(2) Advancing of money against any of the 

securities specified above or against 
bullion or other goods which or the 
documents of title to which aie deposi- 
ted with or assigned to the Bank as 
security 

(3) Advancing of money against accepted 
bills of Exchange and promissory notes. 

(4) Drawing, discounting, buying and selling 
of bills of exchange and other negoti- 
able securities payable 111 India or 
Ceylon 

(6) Receiving deposits. 

(6) Receiving securities for safe custody 
and realisation of interest, Ac , from con- 
stituents of the Bank 

( (7) Buying and selling of gold and silver, 
whether coined or uncoined, 

(8) Transacting pecuniary agency business 
on commission. 

The pnncipal restrictions placed on the 
business of the Banks are as 
follows — 
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(1) The drawing, discounting, buying and 
selling of bills of exchange and other 
negotiable securities is confined to 
bills and securities payable in India and 
Ceylon 

(2) Borrowing of money la only permitted 

in India. 

(3) Loans or advances upon mortgage or 
in anv other manner upon the security 
of any immovable property or the 
documents of Ctlo relating thereto is 
expressly prohibited 

(4) The amount which may be advanced 
to any individual or paitneiship by way 
of discount or on personal secunty is 
limited to an amount prescribed in the 
Bye-Laws of the Banks, such Bye-Laws 
having picviously been approved by 
Government 

(6) Loans or advances cannot be granted 
for a longer peiiod than six months at 
a time 

(6) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on peisonal secunty be given, unless 
such discounts or advances carry witli 
them the several recponsibihties of at 
least two persons or firms unconnected 
with each other in general partnership 

Various representations have b"en made 
to Government by the Banks to have certain 
of these restrictions withdrawn, particularly 
those refeircd to under Nos 1 and 2, which 
latter effectually prevent the Banks from doing 


an 3 rthing in the nature of exchange busmes 
and fiom having access to the London money 
market for borrowing purposes. The restric- 
tions in question were imposed at a time when 
the Government deposits formed a very large 
proportion of the Banks’ total deposit and 
when also, owing to the instabihty of exchange, 
there was some danger of losses being incurred 
in engaging m that class of business. The 
Banks have contended howevei that as Govern- 
ment deposits now form a very small propor- 
tion of the total deposits, and as exchange 
has definitely been fixed at Itt pence there is 
no further necessity for the restrictions; and 
have asked that they should now be withdrawn 
It has further been argued that as the Presidency 
Banks are the ultimate resort of the money 
market in India, it is necessar>% In the interests 
of trade, that the Banks should have some 
means open to them of increasing their resour- 
ces m India in times of pressure and that the 
best means of giving them this power is to per- 
mit them to borrow in London The Govern- 
ment of India were prepared to meet the Banks’ 
wishes 111 the above connection to a great extent 
in the year 1903 , but the Secretary of State 
did not approve of the Government proposals, 
and they were finally negatived m 1906. 

Government Deposits 

Tlie propoitions which Government deposit^ 
have borne from time to time to the tota’ 
Capital, Beserve and deposit of the three Banks 
arc shown below — 


In Lalhs of Rupees » 


— 

1 

Capital 

2 

Beserve 

3 

Government 

depoMts 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

Proportion of 
Government 
deposits to 

1, 2, 3 A 1 

3l8t December 






1876 

350 

42 

395 

456 

81 *7 per cent 

1881 

350 

61 

333 

542 

25 8 

1880 

350 

82 

352 

025 

24 0 „ 

1891 

350 

97 

297 

1412 

13 7 ,. 

1896 

350 

158 

299 

1292 

14 2 „ 

1901 

360 

213 

340 

1463 

14 3 „ 

1900 

360 

279 

307 

2745 

8 3 

1907 

360 

294 

335 

2811 

8-8 „ 

1908 

360 

309 

325 

2861 

8*4 „ 

1909 

360 

318 

319 

3265 

7*4 „ 

1910 

360 

331 

423 

3234 

• 9 7 „ 

1911 

360 

340 

438 

3419 

9-6 „ 

1912 

375 

361. 

426 

3578 

9 0 „ 

1913 

375 

370 

687 

3644 

11-8 „ 


The Banks have also the management of the debt of a number of the Mumcipalities, Pori, 
Trusts and Improvement Trusts throughout India 
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Government policy in regard to the disposal 
of their surplus treasury balances in India has 
been strong’y criticised at various times during 
the last thirty years or so, and it has been 
argued that the high rates ot interest which 
are so common a feature in India when the 
crops corac to bo marketed are to a very large 
extent due to Government action in withdraw- 
ing money from the market when it is most 
needed and locking it up in the Reserve Trea- 
suries. This question was considered at some 
length by the Royal Commission on Indian 
Finance and Currency q v which arrivi'd at 
the conclusion that the ptesent nu'thods ot 
dealing with the balances were optn to criticism 
The Commission further stated that the most 
obvious remedy would be to close the Reserve 
Treasuries and place the whole of the Govern- 
ment balances in the Presidency towns with 
the Presidency Banks, but their final recom- 
mendation in this connection was that Govern- 
ment should make loans fiom their balances 
to the Presidency Banks — such loans to be 


within the absolute discretion of Government 
and to be granted only on good security and 
for short periods. It is not known how tar 
the Government of India are prepared to accept 
the Commission’s recommendation in this 
respect , but it is understood that the matter 
13 presently under consideration. 

The question of the establishment of a State 
Bank w'as considered at some length by the 
Commi&bion and a considerable mass of evidence 
was taken on this point The opinions offered 
were however Very conflicting, and although 
a draft scheme foi such a Bank was drawn up 
by two of tlic Members of the (Commission, the 
(’ommission as a whole finally came to the 
conelu«ion that they v^ere not in a position to 
make lecommcndations one w^ay or the othei 
on the question ot a State Bank It was sug- 
gested that a small expert body should be 
appointed in India to study the whole question 
and it IS understood that the Government of 
India have the question ot appointing such a 
Committee presently under con'^ideration 


Recent Progress. 

The following statements shew the progress made by the three Banks wuthm recent ycais — • 
In Lai ha of Rupees 
Bank of Bengal 



Capital. 

Reserve 

ill 

1st Deceinbci 




1880 

200 

25 

202 

1885 

200 

41 

148 

1890 

200 

47 

226 

1895 

200 

68 

184 

1900 

200 

103 

155 

1905 

200 

140 

167 

1900 

200 

150 

160 

1907 

200 

157 

187 

1908 

200 

165 

178 

1909 

200 

170 

J68 

1910 

200 

175 

198 

1911 

200 

180 

270 

1912 

200 

185 

214 

1913 

200 

191 

301 


Othei 

depo- 

sits 

Cash 

Invest- 

Dividend 


ments 

foi year 

502 

483 

153 

8} percent 

iSi 

312 

116 

H „ 

666 

639 

206 

9] 

677 

422 

132 

10 

582 

243 

130 

11 

1204 

306 

181 

12 

1505 

528 

149 

12 » 

157 3 

460 

279 

12 

1575 

507 

349 

13 

1760 

i 615 

411 

11 

1609 

514 

368 

14 

1677 

729 

321 

14 

1711 

665 

310 

14 

1824 

840 

319 

11 


Bank of Bombay 


1880 

100 

OO 

39 

265 

159 

79 

7i per cent. 

1885 

100 

25 

53 

276 

218 

33 


1890 

100 

33 

83 

619 

573 

78 

10 „ 

1895 

100 

51 

76 

3.58 

228 

105 

11 » 

1900 

100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 » 

1905 

100 

87 

92 

676 

259 

158 

liJ 

1906 

100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 „ 

1907 

100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 

1908 

100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 

1909 

100 

103 

120 

a 1035 

415 

163 

13 

1910 

100 

105 

152 

1053 

4,36 

149 

14 

1911 

100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 

1912 

100 

106 

117 

1124 

3] 5 

210 

14 

tot 3 

100 

106 

200 

1016 



477 

232 

14 
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Bank of Madras. 


1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 
191J 


Capital 

Reserve 

Govt 

depo- 

slt< 

Other 

depo- 

sits 

Cash 

Invest 

mciits 

Dividend 
lor year 

50 

8 

31 

107 

76 

19 

7 

per cent . 

.50 

14 

47 

220 

155 

45 

KB 

50 

16 

45 

278 

144 

45 

10 


60 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 

S 


60 

10 

41 

344 

JIO 

71 

10 


60 

‘52 

54 

355 

151 

8 J 

10 


()0 

‘JO 

‘55 

416 

162 

84 

10 


60 

40 

52 

447 

153 

84 

11 


60 

11 

49 

500 

141 

! 79 

12 


()0 

48 

72 

567 

181 

85 

12 

f J 

60 

52 

Y) 

625 

165 

104 

12 

5 ’ 

75 

70 

75 

743 

196 

113 

12 


75 

7J 


S05 

219 

117 

12 



(llic Banks liavc powci uudei 8(C 36 (/) to <lia\v Bills ot lOxclmiif^o pavaBln out of India 

uudci ceitaiii stated tiicuinstaiict-. but this permission is of roraparatively little 
importance ) 


Branches. 

BANK OF BENOiL 

Calcutta — 

Hairisoii Itoad, Cli\c Stioct Park Sticit 

Agra, Ak>ab, Allahabad, Bcnaios, Cawiipoie, 
Chittagong, Dacra. Delhi, il>d(rabad Dec- 
can, Jalpaignn, L.ihoie, Lucknon , MouItik in, 
Nagpori, Naiaingunge, Patna, Pangoon 
Secunderabad, Simla 


Pa}! Offices 

Chandpore, Serajgungc and Bombay (Agencij) 
Bank of Bombay 

Ahinedabad, Akola, Amiaoti, Broach, H\dc* 
labad (Sind), Indore, Jalgaon, Kaiachi, 
Poona, llajkot, Sholapui, Sukkui cV Suiat 
Bank of Madras 

Allepp\, Bangalore Bimlipatam, Calicut, Co- 
conada. Cochin, Coimbatore, Colombo, Gun- 
till, Mangaloip, Masulipatam, Negapatani, 
Ootacamund, Telhclierry A: TiitKoriii 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks caiiymg on Exchange busim--s 
in India are merely bianch agencirs ot Banks 
Jiaxing their head othccs m l.ondon, on tlu 
Continent, 01 111 the Fai East and the United 
States Oiigmallv tlu 11 busimss was conhned 
almost cxclusnely to the tmaming of th*‘ ex- 
ternal trade of India , but in recent years 
most of them, while (ontiuuing to finance this 
pait of India’s tiade, have also takiai an active 
part in the flnancingof the inUTiial iiortion also 
at the places wlieie their branches are situated 
At one time the Banks earned on then opera- 
tions m India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in Bondon — 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use ill India by offcimg rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote Within recent years how- 
<‘ver It has been discovered that it is iiossible ] 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able teims as can be done m London and a very 
large proportion of the financing dpne by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India 
No information is available as to how 
Bank has secured deposits in India but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate 
within recent years 


'lor\L Dbposirs oi< all Exfiianul Banks 
SECURED IN India 


Jii Lnlhs of IxKpecs 


1870 

52 

1875 

106 

1880 

339 

1885 

475 

1890 

753 

1895 

1030 

1900 

1050 

1901 

1183 

1902 

1370 

!90‘? 

1614 

1904 

1632 

1905 

1704 

1906 

1808 

1907 

1917 

1908 

1951 

1909 

2027 

1910 

2479 

1911 

2816 


Exchange Banks* Investments. 

Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks’ resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India ^ ^ 

The financing of the import trade onginates 
and 1 1 earned through however for the most 
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part by Branches outside of India, the Indian or be accompanied by the documents relating 
Branches’ share in the business consisting pnn- to tlie goods in respect of which they are drawn 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills Most of them are drawn on well known firms 
at maturity and in fumislung tlieir other branch- at home or against credits opened by Banks 
es with information as to the means and stand- or financial liouse^ in England and bearing as 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
gards the export business that the Indian are readily taken up by the discount houses 
Branches are more immediately concerned and Banks in l^ondon Any bills purchased 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- in India arc sent home by the Hrst possible 
poly of the export finance in India and in view Mail so that presurmng they are rediscounted 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinal y Banks are able to secure the return of their 
circumstances requiie to utilibe a very Urge money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
proportion of their rcsourc cs m carrying through to wait for three months which would be the 
the business They are able however by a case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
system of rediscount in London to limit the must not be assumed however that all bills 
employment of their own lesources to a com- arc rediscounted as soon as they leach London 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- as at tunes it suits the Banks to hold up the 
ness they actually put through No definite bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
information can be secured as to the extent i discount rate while on occasion** also the Banks 
to which rediscounting in London is earned 1 prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
on but the following figures appearing in the as an investment until maturity 
balance sheets dated 3l8t December 1913 of The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
the undemoted Banks will give some idea of this for the puipose of purchasing export bills in 
LlABimY ON Bills of Exchange ke-dis- a variety ot ways of which the following are 
COUNTED AND STILL CURRENT the principal — 

£ (1) Proceeds of impoit bills as they mature. 

Chartered Bank of India 7,364,000 (2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 

Eastem Bank, Ld 1,918,000 fers payable in London and elsewhere 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 9,829,000 out of India 

Corporation (3) Purchase of Council Bills and Tclegra- 

Mercantilo Bank of India, Ld 3,530,000 phic I’ransfeis payable in India from 

National Bank of India, Ld 7,99 9,000 the Secretary of State 

30 646 000 Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

— ’ (5) Imports of sovereigns from London 

The above figures do not of course relate Egypt or Australia 

to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, Banks iii India is of the usual nature and need 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in ^ not be given in detail 

India foim a veiy large proportion of the whole 1 The following is a statement of the position 
The bills against exports are largely drawn i of the \arious Exchange Banks carrying on 
at three months’ sight and may cither be“clcan” I business in India as at 31st December 1913. 


In Thousands of £ 


— 

Capital 

Reserve 

1 

j Deposits 

Cash and 
In\ cstment 

Chartered Bank of India 

1200 

! 

1700 

17127 

! 0097 

(Jornptoir National D’ Escornptc do 
Pari« 

8000 j 

1636 

03097 

9)18 

and London Bank, Ld 

337 

17 

1096 

349 

Eastern Bank, Ld 

400 1 

15 

1675 

690 

Hongkong <Sr Shanghai Bank 

1500 

3245 

29818 

7919 

International Banking Corpn 

050 

650 

4486 

2435 

Mercantile Bank ot India 

562 

465 

5303 

1760 

Nationai Bank of India 

1000 

1040 

14876 

4350 

Busso Asiatic Bank (1912) 

4745 

2500 

35847 

7884 

Yokohama SpecK' Bank 

3000 

1 

1855 

18971 

5945 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

Previous to 190# there were few Banks of Since that time there has been a perfect stream 
this description operating in India, and such as of new flotations, and although many of the new 
were then in existence were of comparatively Companies confine themselves to legitimate 
small Importance and had their business con- banking business, on the other hand a very large 
fined to a very restricted area The rapid num\?er engage in other businesses in addition, 
development of this class of Bank, which has and can hardly be properly classed as Banks, 
been so marked a feature in Banking within These Banks made very great strides during 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay the first few years of their existence, but it 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank was generally suspected in well informed circles 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. that the business of many of the Banks was 
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of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it was a matter of no {?reat surp-ise to many 
people when it became known about a year ago 
that some of the lianks were in difflculties 
The first important failure to take place was 
that of the People’s Jiank of India and the loss 
of confidence caii«ed by the tailure of that Bank 
resulted in a \ery larize number of other leiluros 
the principal being that ot the Indian Specie 
Bank 


The public have for th^ tune being iost much 
of th^ir confidence in tins class of Bank and 
deposits to a very large extent have been with- 
drawn and it 13 feared that a large portion of 
the money has gone back into hoards This 
IS very unfortunate as many of the Banks, 
particularly the older established concerns, 
have always been recognised as being conducted 
on safe and prudent lines. 


The following shows the position of the bcttei known existing Banks as it appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheets — 

In Lalhn of R xpees 



Capital. 

Resave 

Deposits 

Cash and 
Investments 

Allahabad Bank, Ld 

2> 

30 

070 

175 

Alliance B.ink of Simla, Ld 

JO 

10 

530 

227 

Bank of Baroda, Ld 

10 


O') 

24 

Bank of India, 1x1 

')() 

5 

240 

64 

Bank of TSIysore Ld 

10 


15 

10 

Bank of Rangoon, Ld 

10 

4 

21 

10 

Bengal National Bank, Ld 

8 


22 

5 

Bombay Merchants Bank, Ld 

12 

- 

10 

3 

Central Bank ot India, Ld 

1") 

1 

40 

22 

Gorakpur Bank, Ld 


1 

22 

5 

Indian Bank, Ld 

10 

1 


7 

Karachi Bank, Ld 





National Financing and Commis^iun 

1 > 


8 

4 

Corporation, Ld 

Oudh Commercial Bank, Ld 

'> 

4 

24 

.5 

Poona Bank, Ld 

<> 


St 

() 

Punjab Banking Co , Ld 

(> 

10 !. 

156 

66 

Punjab National Bank, Ld 

11 

10 

105 

48 

Standard Bank, Ld 

10 

1 

4 

4 


The principal Banks which have gone into liquidation during the last twelve or eighteen 
months are given below along with a Statement ot their Capital lloserve and deposits as at the 
date of the latest available Balance Sheits — 


In Lakhs of Rupees 


Bank of Upper India (1012) 

Bombay Banking Co 
Credit Bank of India, Ld 
Indian Specie Bank, Ld 

Kathiawad and Alimedabad Banking Coiporation 
Lahore Bank, Ld (1912) 

People’s Bank of India, Ld * 

Punjab Co-operative Bank, Ld. (1912) 


Capital 

10 

1 

10 

75 

7 

1 

12 

7 


Reserve 

0 

15 ^ 

2 

2 


Deposits 

191 

15 

51 

270 

23 

28 

127 

60 


(For full list of Bank Failures, sei‘ pages 248 to 252) 
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Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 

The following figures appearing in the Report 
of the Director General of Statistics shews the 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
in India — 

In Lakhs of rupees 



Capital 

Reserve 

Deposits. 

1870 

9 

1 

13 

1875 

11 

2 

27 

1880 

18 


(>3 

1885 

18 

5 

94 

1800 

M 

17 

270 


1895 


Capital. 

63 

Reserve. 

31 

Deposits 

bm 

1900 


82 

45 

807 

1905 


84 

77 

1198 

1906 


133 

56 

1155 

1907 


229 

63 

1400 

1908 


239 

69 

1626 

1909 


266 

87 

2049 

1910 


275 

100 

2565 

1911 


285 

126 

2529 


No later figures are obtainable, but it is almost 
cei tain th, it the figures for deposits sr-hown for 
thc>eai 1911 ha\e been veiy largely reduced 
of late 


NATIVE PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Native private Bankers and Shroffs fiouilshc'd 
JTi India long befoie Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some veiy (on'->id<i- 
ablo tune to come Ihe use of the woid 
‘ Shi off ” IS usually associated w'ltli a pc'rson 
who (barges usurious lates of intciest to im- 
pecunious iieople, but this IS baldly fair to the 
people known as “ shioifs ” in b inking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latte r are ot veiv 
leal service to the busnu'ss community and ot 
veiy great assistance to Banks in India Cndcr 
present conditions the Banks in India can la \cr 
hope to he able to get into suthcu'ntly < lose 
touch with the affairs ot the vast tiading com- 
munity in India to enable them to giant aiconi- 
modation to rnoio tlian a few ot thcsi tiadeis 
diiect, and it is in his capacity as middhman 
that the shroff proves of such gicat service 
In this capacity also he bungs a veiy con- 
sideiablc volume ot business within the scope 
of the Picsidc'ncy Banks Act, and cnabic's the 
Prc'sidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be pernuttc’d to give The shroff’s position 
as ail intermediary bc'twecn the tiacling com- 
munity and the Banks usually aiiscs in some- 
thing after the following manner A Shop- 
kc-eper m the bazaar, with limited mc'ans of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, hc' 
still requires say Rs 2 j, 000 to stock his shop 
suitably Be thereupon appro ic lies the sluolt, 
uid the latter aftci veiy caieful inquiiic*s as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he IS satisfied that the business is 
safe 'J’he business, as a rule, is arianged tliiough 
a hoondee brokei, and m the case rcfenccl to 
tli(‘ lattei may probably approach about ten 
sill offs and secure aceommodatioii from them 
to the extent of Rs 2,500 each A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
IS almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
lespect of such advances 
A stage IS reached however when the demands 
on the shiolf« are greater than they aio able to 
mcH't out of their own monov’-, and it is at this 


[ point that the assistance of the Banks i-. called 
I into requisition I'he shroffs do this by taking 
a niimbci of the bills they alicady hold to the 
Banks foi discount iindei them endoi -,(‘ment 
and tlic Banks accept such bills fiecdv to an 
c'xteat determined m each case by tlie standing 
of the shiolf and the sticngtliof the cliawc^rs 
’I’lie extent to which any one shtoft may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is theiefore 
dependc'iit on two factors, iiz , (1) the limit 
which h( himself may think it advi'-able to 
place on his transactions and (2) the exlc iit to 
which the Banks arc* prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement The shioffs kc'cp in 
very close touch with all the tiadeis to whom 
they giant accommodation and past expericmce 
his shewn that the class ot busines-, above 
loteiicd to is one of the' safest tli(‘ B inks can 
engage in 

'Die rates ehaigcd by the sliroffs aie Usiuillv 
based on tlie rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and nc'cc'ssa- 
rily vaiy accoichng to the standing of tin' bor- 
rower and with the season ot the vcai Gemo- 
lally speaking, however, a charge* ot two annas 
percent pc'i mensc m above the Banks ^ote of 
discount, oi 1} °Iq is a fan aveiagc rate tliarged 
m Itombay to a fiist class boirowc'r Rates 
in Calcutta and IMadras are on a slightly highei 
scale clue in a gi3at measure to tlie fact that 
the compcditicm among the* shioffs fm business 
is not so kec‘n in tlic*sc^ places as it is m Bombay 

'The shioffs who engage in the class of business 
above desciibcd &re puncipallv Marwaiies and 
Multanis liaving their hc'ad Otticcs foi the most 
pait in Bikanii and Shikaipur, icspcctivcdy, the 
luisiuess elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carricMl on by “ Moonims ” who have 
veiy wide powers 

It IS not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage m ex- 
change business throughout India, but there 
no doubt that this is clone to a very eonsiderabh* 
extent 


THE BANK RATE. 


Each Presidency Bank fixes its own Bank seljlom happens that a difference of more than 
rate, and the current rate of each Bank deter- 1®/^ exists, more particularly as regards Bombay 
mines to a great extent the rates for all im- and Bengal, which seem to be in closer touch 
portant classes of business within the Bank’s with each other than appears to be the case 
sphere of influence The rates in the three with Madras 
Presidencies are not always uniform, but it 
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The rate fixed represents the rate charged by 
tlie Banks on demand loans against Govern 
ment secunties only and advances on other 
becurities or discounts are granted as a rule at 
,i shghtly higher rate. Ordinarily such advan- 
ces or discounts are granted at from one-half to 


one per cent over the official rate , but this docs 
not always apply and in the monsoon months, 
when the Bank rate is sometimes nominal, 
it often happens that such accommodation 
13 granted at the official rate or even less. 


The followmg statement shews the average Bank rate of caeh Bank since 1880 — • 


\"ear 

Bank of Bombay 

Bank of Bengal 

Bank of Madras 

1st 

Half 

year 

2nd 

Half- 

year 

Ytarly 

average. 

1st 

H{.lf- 

jear 

2iul 

Half- 

vear 

Yearly 

average 

Ibt 

Ifalf- 

year 

2nd 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 

average 

1880 

5.72 

4 3 

5 01 

5 185 

3 913 

4 649 


1 

1 

1881 

5 40 

5 98 

5 69 

4 862 

5 7 L7 

5 289 




1882 

8 08 

4 1 ‘i 

0 10 

8 177 

5 022 

6 599 




1883 

7 00 

r. 2 

i 6 6 

6 994 

! 6 560 

6 777 




1884 

9 03 

4 17 

6.60 

8 813 

3 946 

6 379 ! 



1 

1885 

5 90 

1 00 

4 95 

0 757 

4 005 

5 381 

1 



1886 

6 35 

6.50 

6 42 

5 923 

6 152 

6 037 

1 



1887 

7 78 

3 73 

5 75 

7 475 

3 804 

5 639 

1 



1888 

5 90 

5.51 

5 70 

5 736 

5 185 

5 460 



i 5.60 

1889 

9 46 

4 00 

6 73 

9 309 

4 674 

6.991 



{ 6.86 

1890 

9 21 

3 28 

6 24 

8 265 

3 315 

5 790 



5.74 

1891 

3 88 

2 23 

1 05 

3 502 

2 622 

3 062 



2.92 

1892 

3 97 

^ 04 

3 50 

3 88 4 

i 114 

3 499 



3.54 

1893 

5 97 

3 84 

4 90 

5 685 

4 076 

1 880 

j 


5 27 

1894 

7 55 

3 46 

5 50 

7 425 

3 364 

5 394 

1 


5.00 

1895 

4 30 

3 60 

3 95 

5 066 

3 592 

4 329 



4 25 

1896 

5 85 

5 10 

5 47 

5 774 

5 608 

5 691 



5 62 

1897 

10 11 

5 64 

7 87 

9 884 

5 967 

7 925 



7.97 

1898 

12 03 

4 55 

8 29 

11 016 

5 114 

8 065 

1 


7 78 

1899 

6 31 

5 42 

9 88 

6 .,\7 

5 494 

5 915 



6.05 

1900 

6 9 

3 79 

5 34 

6 414 

1 272 

5 343 



5.87 

1901 

7 07 

.3 83 

5 45 

6 895 

1 070 

5 482 

7 57 

4 09 

5.83 

1902 

6 25 

3 43 

4 84 

6 176 

549 

4 862 

7 

4 02 

5.51 

1903 

6 7 

3 48 

5 09 

6 265^ 

3 494 

4 879 

7 13 

4 27 

5 70 

1904 

5 15 

3 82 

4.48 

5 560 

4 190 

4 875 

6 42 

4 07 

6 24 

1905 

5 77 

4 42 

5.09 

5 558 

4 630 

.5 094 

6 04 

4.19 

5 11 

1906 

7 24 

5 28 

b 26 

6 950 

5 885 

6 417 

7 15 

5 04 

6.09 

1907 

7 81 

4 11 

5 96 

7 635 

4 576 

6 105 

8 24 

4 54 

0 39 

1908 

7 84 

4 02 

5 93 

7 417 

4 244 

5 830 

8 38 

4.38 

6 38 

1909 

0 47 

3 82 

5 14 

6 580 

3 907 

5 243 

7 55 

• 4.41 

5 98 

1910 

6 19 

4 14 

5 16 

6 143 

4 510 

5.326 

7 17 

4 65 

5.91 

1911 

6 55 

3 52 

5 03 

6 657 

4.358 

5 507 

7 59 

4 35 

5.97 

1912 

6 01 

4 10 

5 05 

6*242 

4 592 

5.417 

7 51 

4 59 

6.05 

1913 

7.23 

4 62 

5 92 

0 569 

5 331 

5 950 

7 76 

5 54 

6 65 

19U 

5.52 

1 

j 


5.939 


i 

6 63 
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Bank of Bombay. 

Bank of Bengal 

Bank of Madras 

Bate 

Bate 

1 Date 

j Bate 

Date 

j Bate 



Pei ( cut 


1 

^Pci tenl 



Per cent 

1904 



1005 

1 

1 

1902 



February 

11 

7 

February 

' 23 

' 7 

January 

14 

6 

March 

25 

b 

March 

<1 

8 

,, 

20 

7 

iO 

5 


30 

' 7 

Februaiy 

6 

8 

May 

19 

4 

Apiil 

6 

! 0 

May 

1 

7 






1 


29 

6 






! 

June 

12 

5 

June 

10 

3 


1 1 



1 30 

1 

October 

1.1 

1 


27 

i 1 









1 

Decembei 

1 23 



20 

5 

July 

20 

1 

1903 



1905 





1 

.Tanu.iry 

j >2 

6 

February 

2 

0 

August 

17 

1 1 

Fcbniaiy 

3 

7 

Afarch 

Jb 

7 

S<‘ptembor 

29 

1 5 


40 

8 

<) 

8 

November 

30 

1 () 

Apiil 

20 

7 

,, 

30 

7 

Di'ccinber 

14 


July 

2 

6 




1906 




I 13 

5 

April 

6 

6 

Januarv 

1 

S 





14 

5 

February 

1 

0 


23 

4 

July 

0 

t 

Mau h 

15 

8 

D(‘ceinber 

21 

5 


27 

1 


22 

7 

1904 



August 

10 

4 

A pill 


b 

Januaiy 

7 

b 







J, 

21 

7 

November 

23 

I 

m,4V 

12 


May 

lb 

6 


10 

b 

1 

b 




Oecember 

14 

7 


17 

7 


30 

5 

1906 






July 

5 

4 

J anuary 

4 

8 


24 

(> 

December 

22 

5 

February 

1 

9 

June 

7 

5 




March 

15 

8 


28 

4 

1905 









January 

2.3 

6 


22 

7 

July 

19 

J 

Februaiy 

27 

7 

,, 

20 

6 

August 

9 

4 

March 

13 

8 

April 

26 

7 


2J 

5 




May 

24 

6 

Sciitcmbei 

13 

b 

Apiil 

3 

7 

June 

21 

5 


20 

7 


14 

6 

July 

12 

4 

October 

11 

6 

May 

8 

5 

,, 

9 

3 

November 

15 

7 


29 

b 

August 

0 

4 

Decembei 

1 007 

29 

8 

June 

15 

5 

September 

12 

5 

6 

9 

July 

10 

4 

November 

15 

6 

lUU/ 

April 

18 

8 

December 

18 

6 







1906 




22 

7 


25 

7 

January 

8 

7 


29 

8 

May 

2 

6 


10 

8 

December 

13 

9 


16 

5 

April 

4 

7 

1907 






May 

28 

6 

March 

7 

8 

July 

4 

4 

June j 

21 

■ 

May 

2 

7 

5 , 1 

September 

25 

3 

1 




9 

6 

12 

4 

July i 

12 

4 

Jime 

6 

7 


26 

5 




„ 

20 

6 

November 

7 

0 







1908 



September 

17 

5 

T V 

• 27 

5 

January 

4 

7 

November 

29 

6 

July 

4 

4 


9 

8 

December 

6 

7 

August 

1 

,3 


16 

9 




September 

26 

4 

March 

5 

8 


10 

8 

November 

7 

6 


26 

7 

”l907 



December 

12 

6 

May 

v*21 

6 

January 

16 

9 

1908 






April 

29 

8 

January 

3 

7 

June 

25 

5 

May 

6 

7 

_ »> 

9 

8 

July 

2 

4 

June 

24 

6 

February 

6 

9 


16 

3 

July 

1 

6 
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Bank of Bombay. 


Bank of Bengal. 


Bank of Madras. 


^Bate. 

Bate. 

Date. 

Rate j 

Date 

Rate 



Per cent 



Per cent 



Per cent 

1908 



1908 



1007 



March 

19 

8 

September 

3 

4 

July 

8 

4 

» 

26 

7 

November 

5 

5 

November 

4 

5 

April 

16 

8 

1909 

26 

6 

December 

5 

6 







23 

7 

May 

28 

7 

January 

14 

7 

1908 



June 

25 

6 


28 

8 

January 

9 

8 

July 

2 

5 

ivrarch 

18 

7 

Febiuaiy 

10 

9 


16 

4 

April 

29 

6 

May 

18 

S 

October 

23 

3 

May 

27 

5 




22 

4 

Juno 

17 

4 

June 

15 

7 

November 

5 

5 

Julv 

1 

3 

July 

25 

6 

Decembei 

10 

6 

September 

30 

4 

7 

5 








14 

4 

1909 






November 

30 

5 

January 

14 

7 

November 

13 

5 

Decembei 

10 

6 

May 

13 

6 

December 

9 

6 

1909 









Januaiy 

12 

7 

June 

3 

5 

1910 




28 

8 


24 

4 

March 

3 

7 

June 

1 

7 

July 

15 

3 

May 

12 

6 


17 

6 

f^ovembcr 

4 

4 

June 

2 

5 

July 

28 

6 


18 

5 


16 

4 

19 

4 


25 

iS 


30 

3 




1910 



September 

22 

4 




March 

3 

7 




November 

16 

6 

May 

12 

6 

October 

6 

5 

Decembei 

20 

6 

June 

2 

5 

November 

3 

6 

1910 






December 

1 

7 

January 

4 

7 


23 

4 







July 

7 

3 

1911 



March 

7 

8 

October 

6 

4 

February 

23 

8 

May 

13 

7 

November 

3 

5 

March 

30 

7 

Juno 

7 

6 


17 

6 

May 

11 

6 


20 

6 

December 

15 

7 

June 

1 

5 




1911 




15 

4 

July 

4 

4 

May 

18 

6 

August 

3 

3 

November 

8 

5 

June 

1 

5 





18 

6 





31 

4 

December 

20 

7 

99 

21 

4 

September 

28 

5 

,, 

22 

8 

July 

13 

3 




1911 



October 

19 

4 

1912 



May 

23 

7 

December 

21 

5 

January 

11 

0 

June 

7 

6 

1912 




18 

7 

,, 

19 

6 

January 

11 

6 


26 

8 




»♦ 

18 

7 

March 

7 


July 

7 

4 

February 

1 

8 




November 

14 

5 


22 

7 


21 

' 6 

December 

21 

6 

March 

20 

6 

May 

23 

5 

1912 



May 

9 

5 

June 

20 

4 

January 

9 

7 

June 

13 

4 

July 

11 

3 


29 

8 

July 

11 

1 3 

September 

13 

4 

May 

29 

7 




October 

3 

5 

June 

17 

6 

October 

3 

4 

November 

14 

6 


24 

5 

November 

14 

5 


28 

7 

July 


4 

»» 

28 

6 




NovembeJ* . 

' 12 

5 

December 

12 

7 

1913 



December 

2 

6 


27 

8 

January 

9 

8 

99 

9 

7 

1913 



February 

13 

7 




April 

3 

7 

April , 

17 

6 

99 

30 

8 

May 

29 

6 

June 

5 

5 

1913 



June 

12 

5 

»» 

19 

4 

June 

4 

7 

July 

3 

4 




. 

16 

6 

a * • 

17 

3 

July 

3 

3 

Jul’y 

8 

6 
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Bank of Bombay 

Bank of Bengal. 

Bank of Madras. 

Date. 

Rate. 

Date 

Rate 

Date. 

1 Rate. 

1 

August I 

7 

4 

August 

7 

4 

[october 

1 

0 

September 

10 

f) 


28 

5 

1914 



October | 

10 

() 

September 

18 

0 

[January 

2 

7 


J1 

5 

November 

13 

7 

May 

25 

b 

1914 1 



1914 



fJune 

8 

r> 

January 

i:> 

6 

Man h 

19 

() 

August 

23 

4 

May .| 

21 

r, 

May 

1 

5 

21 

5 

June 

4 

4 

June 

4 1 

4 

October 

12 

() 


25 

2 

July 

0 1 

3 




August . ' 

0 

4 

August 

d 1 

5 





IJ 

5 

1 

1 






20 

0 

1 

i 







BANKERS' CLEARING HOUSES. 


Tlie principal Clearing Houses in India arc 
those of Calcutta, Jiombay, Madras, and Ka- 
rachi, and ot these the first two arc by tar the 
most important The members at these places 
consist of the Presidem y Banks, most ot th( 
lixehango Banks and English Banking Agencj 
firms, and a tew of the better known of the 
local Joint Stock Banks No Bank is cntitUd 
to claim to be a member as of right and any 
apphcation for admission to a Clearing must 
be proposed and seconded by two members 
.md be subject thereafter to ballot by the ex- 
isting members 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken I 
by the Presidency Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representati\e of each member 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
he may have negotiated on other meinbeis 
and to receive in exchange all chequi s drawn 
on him negotiated by the latter After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank adMses the 
scttluig Bank of the difference b{‘tween Ins 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
tlic amounts due by them to the settling Bank 


I duimg the couise of the day and the latter in 
tuin airanges to pay on leceipt of those amount'- 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
I piaiticc however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled bv cheques and book 
entiles thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form 

The Clearing House figures can usually be 
taken as giving some indication as to the con- 
dition of trade and to some extent also as to 
how far the banking facihties available arc 
being taken advantage of but m the latter 
respect at all events the statistics for India do 
not form as useful a guide as those in most 
other comi tries 'JTus is due to the fact that 
hardly any of the numerous Joint Stock Banks 
which have been formed within recent years 
have so far been admitted as members of the 
various Cleaiing Houses and as few if any of 
these Banks have obtained the assistance of 
i/iic members in having their cheques cleared , 
the Clearing House leturns merely represent 
the ti.inSiictions of the members and do not 
include in any way the totals of the cheques 
diawn on or negotiated by Banks not repre- 
sented on the Clearing 

The figures for the Clearmg Houses in India 
above rcfciied to aie given below — 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

In lakhs of Rupees. 


1 Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Karachi 

1 Total. 

1901 

Not available 

6,511 

1,338 

178 

i 8,027 

1902 


7,013 

1,295 

268 

8,576 

1903 


8,762 

1,464 

340 

10,566 

1904 ‘ 


9,492 

1,536 

365 

11,393 

1905 


10,927 

1,560 

324 

12,811 

1906 


10,912 

1,583 

400 

12,895 

1907 

22,444 

12,645 

1,548 

530 

' 37,167 

1908 

21,281 

12,585 

1,754 

643 

1 36,263 

1909 

19,776 

14,375 

1,948 

702 

i 36,801 

1910 

22,238 

16,652 

2,117 

755 

' 41,762 

1911 

25,763 

17,605 

2,083 

762 

46,213 

1912 

28,831 

20,831 

1,152 

1,159 

52,835 

1913 

33,133 

21,890 

2,340 

1,219 

68,582 
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Government of India Rupee Loans 

The following: are the Loans ni the hands 
of the pubhc still extant, all the others having 
been extinguished either by conveision or by 
discharge — 

(1) Three & a half per cent loan of 18i2-J3 

(2 Ditto 1854-55 

(3) Ditto 1855 

(4) Ditto 1870 

(5) Three pel cent loan of 1896-97 

(6) Three & a half per cent loan of 1000-01 

1 he first four of these loans weie made lo- 
pa>able at the o])tion of (loveinment on oi 
after 31bt July 1904 on thiee months’ notne 
being given so that the position now .is logauK 
these loans is tlut Goveinment are at libdty 
to disohaige them at any time on gi\mg tliiee 
months’ notice In view howevci ot the iie<<‘s- 
sity of fresh boriowmgs by Gov eminent this 
power is not liki'lv to be exeteiscd foi some 
considerable time to lomc 

The 31 per cent Loan of 1900-01 is iepa\- 
able, also at the oiition of Goveinmeiit, on or 
atti'r 31st Deidiibci 1920 on thiee months* 
notice bdiig given and all loans issued simc 
the ye.ir 1900 have bidi included m and form 
liait ot tlie 1900-01 loan 

In 1895 Goveinment lesolvi^d in view of the 
< asy condition ot tin* money maiKet to tiv 
t)ir expeiiiudit ol boiiouing at 3 pii (ont and 
the loan of Ks 4 iioies laised m that je.ii was 
Kioidmgly issued beaimg th.it rate ot mleiest 
I'ho oppoitunity was also taken to adveitise 
hjr dischaige the two pel ci ut loans ot 18 >3-54 
and 1893-94 but piopiietois of these loans 
weie given tlie option ot tiansfciiing then 
holdings to the new 3 pci cent loan The Rs 4 
doies loan was siiccesstully floated and .appeal- 
ed to be a great success but it w.vs soon sedi 
that tlie public had no use for a 3 per cent 
security and Government have never lepeated 
the attempt to borrow at 3 p(*r cent Tin 
successful tenderois for the loan of 1896-07 
I'xpericnccd great ditticulty in disposing of anv 
part of their holdings and as througli couise 
of time the notes became pr.ietically unmaiktt- 
able it was generally felt that Goveinment 
must do something to improve the market 
tor the notes Various proposals were sub- 
mitted to Government with this end m view 
but tlie latter delayed taking any action in 
the matter until the year 1908 Such action took 
the foim of giving lioldeis the option of convert- 
ing their 3 per cent notes into 3 V pei ciait notes 
of the 1900-01 loan on the follow ing teim-* — 

(1) If the face value of the 3 per cent notes 

tendered for conv'cision an exact 
multiple of 11s 700 the teiiderei will 
receive m exchange 3^ per cent notes 
for 6-7ths of such face value 

(2) Jf the face value of the 3 per cent notes 

tendered for conversion does not form 
an exact multiple of Rs 700 tlietendcier 
has the option of receiving — * 

(a) SJ per cent notes equivalent to the | 
nearest lower multiple of Rs 700 cal- 
culated as in Clause 1 together with 
the difference in 3 per cent notes, or 


(b) 3J per cent, notes of the nearest highei 
equivalent face value m hundreds 
calculated as m Clause 1 on payment 
in cash of the difference between 
(i) 6-7ths of the face value of the 
3 per cent notes tendered and (li) 
the face value of the 3i per cent notes 
leceivcd in exchange. 

The above offer is still m force but Govern- 
ment have reserved the right to withdraw it 
at any time on giving 5 months’ notice The 
balam e ot the .3 per emt loan stood at 
Rs 10,95 Lies on 81st March 1897, at Rs 11,07 
lacs on loth Septcmbei 1908 and at Rs 8,42 
Lies on 3 l 8 t Maich 1913 The work connected 
with the payment of intciost, Ac , on Goveni- 
ment loans is entiusted to the Presidency 
1 Links m the 3 Presidency towns, to the district. 
Tieasuries elsewdiere in India, and to the Rank 
of Faigland in London 

Goveinment <lebt may be held m the form 
of promissory notes or Stock Ceitiflcatcs bu< 
JSotes 01 Ccrtiflc.it os can only be issued m even 
hundreds of inpc'cs Promissory notes aic' 
(lansferabh* by endoiMineiit and as sucli 
tr.insteis do not rcquiie to be registered it fol- 
lows th.it Government do not keep any record 
of the holders of such notes fioin time to timr 
A lioldci of a Stoc k Certiilcatc is a registered 
holder howtwer and tiansteis can only be made 
by tianstcr deed which must be submitted 
to and approved of bv the aiithoiitms conduct- 
ing the loan business on behalf of Goveinment 

Tiiterc'st is payable balf-ycarly on each loan 
on the dates noted below 

Loan ot IH4‘2- 1 ^ 1st Febry A 1st August 
Loanot 1851-55 lOth June A 3ist Deri 
Lo.in of 1865 1st Mav tV 1st Novr 
Loan of 1879 16th Jany & 16th Julj 
Loan of 1896-97 30th June & Slst Dec r 
Loan of 1900-01 30tli June A 21st Dcci 

Intel esf may be nitade p.iyablc at the option 
of ihe holder at the Publ’C Debt Olliee Ranks 
of 1 ongal, Ronihay oi Madias, at any Govem- 
mc'iit Tre^asurv, u» at th(‘ Rank of England, Lon- 
don In the case of Piomissoiy Notes, presenta- 
tior ottlic notes at the olliee wheie interest 
IS p.iyible IS nccissaiy botorc interest can be 
diavvii but this does not apply as regards Stock 
G<*rtilt(.ates and mteicst w.irroiits m respect 
of tliesc are sent out to the legiutcued holdci 
.IS soon as interest tails clue Tlie interest ot. 
notes enlaced to London is paid by rupee drafts 
on India 

Renewal, Conversion, Consolidation and 
Sub-Division of Promissory Notes. 

Renewal 

When all the spaces reserved for endorse- 
ment'’ on the reverse of a note have been hllcd 
up or when the spaces utiTlised for recording 
payments of interest have been exhauste I 
the note requires to be renewed before any 
further transfers can be allowed or intciest 
cliawn ’The fee for such renewal is at the rate 
of i per cent on the face value of the note sub- 
ject to a maximum of Re 1 for each note but 
no renewal fee is charged in the case of a note 
on which no endorsements appear when the 
intercut charges arc expended * 
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CONVERSION. 

Promissory Notes of the 3^ per cent loans 
of 1842-43, 1854-55, 1865, 1879 and 1900-01 
may be transferred to any other of those loans 
except that no traiisfer to the loan of 1900-01 
from any of the other loans is admissible 
It is made a condition however before anv 
such transfer is permitted that a full half-year’s 
interest is due on the Promissory Note at the 
time it is presented for transfer 

The fees charged are the same as those appli- 
cable to renewals 

Consolidation and Sub-Division 
Notes of the same loan, on which interest 
has been paid up to the same date, may be 
consolidated or notes may be sub-dividcd into 
others of smaller denominations, but of the 
same loan, at the option of the proprietors, 
notes only being issued for Us 100 or multi- 
ples of Rs 100 

The fee charged is at the mto of J pc^ cent, 
on the face value of the new notes icceived, 
subject to a inaMmiim of Re 1 for each note 
The management of the debt in England is 
entrusted to the Bank of England who aie 
paid commission at the rate of £300 per million 
ixiunds in respect of the sterling debt and £400 
per crore of rupees in respect of the rupee debt 
The charge for the latter is however subject 
to a minimum of £8,000 


Quotations for 3^ per cent. Government 
of India Loans. 


Rupee Loan. Sterling Loan. 


Jany. 

Rs. 



£ 

1895 

103 6 per cent. 

112f 

per cent. 

1896 

105 7 


117 


1897 

98 


118] 


1898 

95 13 

r? 

117 


1899 

94 

M 

116i 

99 

1900 

95.10 


110 

9f 

1901 

96 


108 

99 

1902 

95 14 

>> 

108 

99 

1903 

97 9 

a 

107 

9t 

1904 

95 2 


103 

99 

1905 

98.1 

,, 

106i 

»» 

1906 

97 14 


105i 

99 

1907 

95 7 


104 

99 

1908 

96 3 

99 

102 i 

99 

1909 

94 11 


99 

,, 

1910 

93 7 


98i 

99 

1911 

95 1 

if 

95i 

99 

1912 

96 2 

a 

94 


1913 

94 9 


91.7- 

-16 „ 

1914 

95.10 


85 i 



Failures of Indian Banks. 


The latter part of 1913 witnessed the failure 
of a large number of Indian Banks conducted 
by Indian management The affairs of these 
institutions have still to be wound up so that 
it IS not yet possible to estimate the full extent 
of the losses incurred, nor is it possible yet 
accurately to determine in each case what was 
the cause of failure The first of the senes of 
failures occurred in September, in the Punjab, 
which had been in recent years a peculiaily 
fertile field for the promoters of Swadeshi 
Banks, and the crisis rapidly spread to Bombay 
where also a large number of banks has been 
started since 1907 

The Peoples’ Bank of India. — On Sep- 
tember 20, the Peoples’ Bank of India, which 
had its headquarters in Lahore and 72 branches 
In various parts of India, suspended payment 

The Bank had a paid-up capital of Rs 
12,46,375 and had a reserve or other funds of 
Rs 3,00,000. The full value of the share was 
Rs 60 each; out of which only Rs 30 per 
share had been called. It has paid dividends 
at the rate of 9 per cent, during the last three 
years. 

Mr. Harkishen Lai had been Managing 
Director of the Bakk since its beginning until 
he retired in August 1913, owing to severe 
sriticisms of his various financial and industrial 
joncems In the press He subsequently pre- 
lented a scheme for the reconstruction of the 
Bank, but a provisional order for liquidation 
was given, the final order belr g postponed until 
January 1914 

The Credit Bank of India.---Oa Oct. 8, 
<his bank suspended payment. It was estab* 


lishod m Bombay m 1909 The authorised 
capital was R^ 1,00,00,000 while the subscribed 
capital was Rs 50,00,000 The capital called 
up was Rs 10,00,000 and reserve fund Rs 
32,000 The petition for its liquidation was 
heard on Novemi^er 1, when the report on the 
affairs of the Bank, by Messrs Ferguson and 
Co , to the Provisional Official Liquidator was 
presented The Advocate-Ccneral, who ap- 
peared for the petitioner, said that the liabi- 
lities of the Bank were 41 lakhs or thereabouts 
and the anticipated assets were certainly not 
more than nine lakhs Sir Dmsha Davar 
said m reference to the report that if half the 
allegations made in It were correct the Company 
was from its inception an organised attempt 
to swindle the public. 

The manager of the Bank, Mr. Jaffer Joosab, 
was arrested on December 18, on a charge of 
criminal breach of trust in respect of sums 
aggregating nearly Ra 1 lakh. 

The Lahore Bank, Ltd. — This Bank sus- 
pended payment on November 18. It was 
the third of the indigenous Banks In point of 
age, having been started In 1906 by Haridas 
Kapur, formerly an employee of a local Euro- 
pean Bank who joined Harkishen Lai in start- 
ing the Peoples’ Bank and was its first manager. 
Subsequently he started his own bank and 
became its managing director. The authorised 
capital of the Bank was five lakhs and the sub- 
scribed capital four lakhs ninety thousand. 
It had fifteen branches In the Punjab and one 
at Karachi. 

The Indian Specie Bank, Ltd.— On Nov- 
ember 21, a petition was presented for winding 
up this Bank, but was withdrawn. Sir Dinsha 
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Davar, the Judge who heard the petition, 
said . — “ I should like to say that it struck 
me as a most remarkable circumstance that 
shareholders representing a capital of three 
quarters of a crore of rupees and creditors to 
the extent of a crore or rupees should come 
forward together to support the directors and 
the managing director in the manful fight 
they have made for the existence of the Bank 
In spite of allegations of very hazardous trading 
not one single shareholder or contributory 
or creditor has come forward to support the 
petition 'J’hat seems to me to be a very re- 
markable circumstance in the history of the 
Bombay banking and trade The petition 
will stand dismissed 

The Manager of the Bank, Mr. Chunilal 
Saraija, died suddenly on November 20 and 
a petition was immediately made bv tour of 
the directors for the wmdmg-up of the Bank 
on the groimd that the Bank had not sufficient 
cash to pay the liabilities due on that day 
The cash m hand was Its 60,000 and the lia- 
bilities to be met that day amoimtcd to Bs 
1,50,000. The report ot the pio visional Ii- 
qmdators, published December 19, showed that 
the bulliOR account was d( bited with Bs 23 7 
lakhs, against which theie v/cre about 4,550 oz 
of Silver ; that the firm of M. Nanabhai & Co 
was debited with Bs 84 lakhs , that there w^as 
a loss of Bs 80 lakhs on open silver contiacts , 
that Bs. 64.7 lakhs had been advanced on 
pearls; and that Bs 27.2 lakhs had been ad- 
vanced on share Mdia business, the market 
value of those securities being, when the report 
was published, under Bs 12 lakhs The story 
unfolded in this report was, according to the 
Liquidators, * a miserable talc of the low-est 
form of fraud the creation of fictitious debtors, 
and the preparation of Demand Promissory 
Notes In support of these” I hey also stated 
that “the accounts submitted each half-year 
were rendered falsely to the share holdeis and 
the means of manipulation were usually applied 
through M. Nanabhoy’s account ialse en- 
tries were carried through the Books to and 


from the account of this dummy silver king, 
by which silver operations were disguised as 
debtors tor loans in whose hands were placed 
bogus Demand Promissory Notes for presenta- 
tion to the Auditors When the Audit was 
«afely over the disguised figures disappear 
and the mysterious Mr Nanabhoy resumed 
his manipulations of the Silver Market ” 

After the presentation of this report. Sir 
Dmsha Davar, in spite of a request that the 
shareholders ai'd others might be given time 
more fully to consider the situation, passed 
an order for winding up the Bank. 

The Pioneer Bank.— On November 29, a 
petition was presented in the Bombay High 
Court for the winding up of this Bank The 
grounds of the petition, which was accepted, 
were that the company was a bogus one and 
that tho substratum had already been lost 
through doubtful transactions. The petitioner 
expressed the bdiof that hardly a lakh of the 
capital of the Bank had been subsciibed by 
bona fide shareholdcis, and that against this 
more than two lakhs had been advanced as 
loans on the shares of the company. The 
Bank was registered with B" 60 lakhs capital, 
divided into shares of Bs 26 

Criminal Proceedings. —In the case of the 
Cl edit Bank, J after .loosab, the Manager, was 
sentenced tor criminal broach of trust to 
seven years' rigorous imprisonment In the 
s<nne sessions he was jointly tried with N. R. 
]\Ii-tri auditor of tlie Bank, on another charge 
of brcacli of trust and for falsification of accounts 
On this charge he was sentenced to a further 
term of three years Mistri was adjudged 
” not guilty ’ by the jury and was dischargid 

Tn the Specie Bank case the liquidator has 
filed claims lor several lakhs of rupees agcinst 
the directors and auditors, but no criminal 
prosecution has been instituted Pro'^ccutions 
are pending in sessions in the Bombay Bank- 
ing Co. Case 

The results of the failures are sfatistma jiy 
'ict out in the lollowing tables 
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Agriculture. 


As crops depend on the existence of plant 
food and moisture in the soil so the character 
of the agriculture ol a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
IS not inconsiderable, but the hmitationa im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the chmate tend to the production of a cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions. 

?i!»The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remaik- 
ably similar m character throughout the coun- 
try. The mam factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October. Iheso have the effect of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, the Khanf 
or Monsoon and the Rabi or Winter Season each 
bearing its own distinctive crops From early 
June till October abundant rams fall o\ci the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry although North-Wes- 
tern India benefits from showers in December 
and January The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year, which is of considerable 
importance to agriculture, is none too favour- 
able, but IS not quite so bad as is often represent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the yeai viz , 
mid-summer and when it is most needed It 
should be remembered that In a hoc coimtry 
intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as evaporation is very rapid. The distribu- 
tion of rainfall such as is common in England, 
for example, would be of little use to Indian 
soils. 

Soil. — For the purpose of soil classification, 
India may bo convouiently divided into two 
main areas in (1) The Indo-Oangbtic plains, (2) 
Central and Southern India. The physical 
features of these two divisions are essentially 
different The Indo-Gangetic plains (iiicmd- 
Ing the Puniab, Sind, the United rroviiices, 
Bengal, Bihar and Assam) form large level 
stretches of alluvium of great depth The top soil 
varies in texture from sand to clay, the great- 
er part being a light loam, porous in texture, 
easily worked, and naturally fertile. The great 
depth of the alluvium tends to keep down the 
soil temperature. Central and Southern India 
on the other hand consists of hills and valleys 
The higher uplands are too hot and too near 
the rock to be smtablo for agriculture which is 
mainly practised m the valleys where the soil 
Is deeper and cooler and moisture more plenti- 
ful. The mam difference between the soils of the 
two tracts is in texture and while the greater 
part of the land in Northern India is porous 
and easily cultivated, and moist near to the 
surface, large stretches in Southern and Cen- 
tral India consist of an intiactablo soil called 
the Deccan trap, sticky in the rams, hard and 
crumbly in the dry weather and holding its 
moisture at lower levels. ^ 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment. — 

India is a country of small holdings and the 
vast majority of the people cultivate patches 
varying m size from one to eight acres. Large 
holdings are practically unknown, and are mainly 


confined to European planters. Farmmg is 
carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing, build- 
ing, or implements. The accumulation of 
capital 13 prohibited bv the occurrence of fa- 
mine and the high rate of interest, and extra- 
vagance of expenditure in marriage celebra- 
tions. The organization of co-operative credit 
which has been taken in hand by Government 
and which has already proved successful m 
many provinces will undoubtedly lead to au 
increase in Agricultural capital 

Equipment. — For jjower the ryat depends 
chiefly on cattle wluch, as a rule, are light and 
active but possess little hauhrig power The 
necessary tilth for crops is brought about by 
frequency of ploughirigs, the result being that 
the soil is seldom tilled as it should be. This 
13 not due in any way to want of knowledge on 
the part of the people but through want of pro- 
per equipment The Indian Agriculturist, as a 
lule, possesses an intimate knowledge of the 
essentials of his own business, and fails through 
lack of ways and means 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tipped with non points and 
there is a great similaritv m thmr shape and ge- 
neral design The levelling beam is used through- 
out the greater part of the country in preference 
to the hariow and roller , and throughout Nor- 
thern India the plough and the levelhng beam 
arc the only implements possessed by the ordi 
nary cultivator 

In the heavier soils of the Deccan trap a cul- 
tivating implement consisting ol a single blade, 
resembling in shape a Dutch hce, is much used. 
Seed drills aud drill hoes are in use in parts of 
Bombay and Madras but throughout the greater 
part of the country the seed is either broad-cast- 
ed or ploughed m Hand implements consist 
of various sizes of hoes, the best known of which 
are kodal oi spade with a blade set at an angle 
towards the labourer who does not use hia feet 
m digging, and the Ihurpi or small hand hoc. 
Of harvesting machinery there is none, grain 
IS separated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by hand, aud winnowing by the 
agency of the wind. 

Cultivation — Cultivation at its best is 
distinctly good but lu the greater part of the 
country it has plenty of room for improvement. 
As in any other country success In agriculture 
vanes greatly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as it does on thnft and 
industry In most places considering the 
largo population cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment Owing to the necessity 
of protection against thieves, in most parts 
the people live in villages, mayy of them at 
considerable distances from their land Again, 
holdings, small though they are, have been 
sub-divided without any regard for convenience 
Preparatory tillage generally consists of re- 
peated ploughmgs, followed as seed time ap- 
proaches by harrowings with the levellmg 
beam. The Rabi crops generally receive a 
more thorough cultivation than the Khanf, a 
finer seed bed being necessary owing to the 
dryness of the growing season. Manure is 
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generally applied to Khanf cropB Seeding is 
cither done broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill Thinning and spacing 
IS not nearly so well done as it might be, and 
intercultivation is generally too superficial 
Harvesting is done by sickle where the ciops 
are cut whole, and there is little waste involved. 
On the whole the methods of the ryats if ear- 
ned out thoroughly would be quite satisfactory, 
but it 18 doubtful if this could be done with the 
number of cattle at his disposal. 

Irrigation is necessary over the greater 
pait ot the country owing to insufficient ram 
fall and the vagaries of the monsoon Canal 
irrigation has been greatly extended over the 
Punjab, Sind, United Provinces and Madras 
through Government canals which, in addition 
to securing the crops over existing cultivated 
LinJ have converted large desert tracts into 
fertile areas The Punjab and parts of the Unit- 
ed Provinces are natuially well suited to canal 
11 ligation owing to the frequency of their rivers 
The water is generally taken off at a point a 
little distance from where the rivers leave 
the hills and is conducted to the and plains 
below The mam canal splits up into diverg- 
ing branches, which again subdivide up into 
distributaries from which the village channels 
receive their supplies Water rat<*s arc levied 
on the matured areas of crops, Goveniment 
thus bearing a part of the loss m case of failuic 
Much of the land is supplied by what is termed 
flow inigation, ^ e , the land Is directly com- 
manded by the canal water, but a great deal 
has to be lifted from one to three feet the canal 
running in such cases below the level of the 
land Rates for lift irrigation are, of course, 
lower than those for flow 

Irrigation canals are generally classed into 
(1) perennial and (2) inundation canals Peren- 
nial canals, whuh give supplies in all seasons 
generally have their headworks near the hills, 
thus commanding a great range of country 
Farther from the lulls, owing to the very gradual 
slope of the land and the lowness of the rivers 
in the cold weather, perennial irrigation is 
difficult and inundation canals are resorted to 
These canals only give iirigation when the 
rivers are high As a lule, m Northern India 
they begin to How when the rivers rise owing to 
the melting of the snow on the lullb in May 
and dry up in September 

Irrigation from Wells— About one- 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
IS got from lifting water from wells langing in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattie and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance 

Tank irrigafion is common in Central and 
Southern India Large quantities of ram 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year 
The system of distribution is the same as that 
by canal 

Manures — Feeding of animals for slaught- 
er being practically unknown m India, the 
amount of farm yard manure generally 
av<iilable in other countries from this source 


thus does not exist This is partially if not 
entirely made up for by the largo numbers 
required for tillage and the amount of cows and 
buffaloes kept for milk. Unfortunately fuel 
IS very scarce and a gi eater part of the dung 
of animals has to be used for burning The 
most of the trash from crops i« used up for the 
same purpose and the net return of organic 
matter to the soil is thus insignificant In 
some parts cakes of oil seed are used as manures 
for valuable crops like tea and sugarcane but 
in the greater of the country the only manure 
applied IS the balance of farm yard rnanurt 
available after fuel supplies have been satisfied 
Farm yard manure is particularly effective 
and its value is thoroughly appieciated but the 
people have much to learn m the way of storage 
of bulky manures and the conservation of 
urine 

Hice — A lefcience to the crop statistics 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it prcpondeiates in the 
wetter parts of the country, viz , in Bengal, 
Bihar and Burma and M.idras The crop 
requires for its pioxier maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall The cultivated 
varieties are numerous, difteimg gicatly m qua- 
lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
ttOil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities The bettei qualities are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon Broadcasted rice is giown generally 
in lowlying areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level 

For transplanted rice the soil is generall> 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
IS worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply The seed 
lings are planted m small bunches contaming 
from 4 to 6 plants each and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 0 to 12 
inches apart Where available, irrigation water 
IS given at frequent intervals and the fields 
arc kept more or less under water mitil the crop 
begins to show signs of ripening. 

Wheat — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter ciop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three quarters of the total outturn in India. 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the Species Triticium Vulgare Indian wheats 
arc generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a com- 
mercial point of view The grains are generally 
plump and well filled but the samples are spoiled 
through mixtures of various qualities Indian 
wheat 18 generally adulterated to some extent 
with barley and largely with dirt from the 
threshing floor and although there is a good 
demand m England and the Continent for the 
Aiurplus produce, prices compa e unfavourably 
with those obtained for Canadian and Austra- 
lian produce. The crop is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except in irrigated 
tracts, depends largely on the conservation of 
the soil moisture from the previous monsoon 
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The figures for Mineral .Areas are for 1911-12 
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Bains in January and February aie generally i 
beneficial but an excess of ramfall in these | 
months usually produces rust with a diminution 
of the yield On irrigated land 2 to 4 watenngs 
are generally given The crop is generally i 
harvested in March and April and the threshing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May 
In good years the surplus crop is bought up 
at once by cxpoitcrs and no time is lost in 
putting it on the European market as other | 
supplies are at that tune of year scarce. In 
years of famines the local price is generally 
sufllciently high to restrict cxpoits 

The Millets — These constitute one of the 
most important group of crops in the country, 
suplymg food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle The varieties vaiy greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar (Sorghum 
vulgare) tall growing with a Uige open head, 
and Bajra with a clothe rat-tail head and thin 
stem Generally speaking the jowars require 
better land than the bajras and the distiibu- 
tion of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
applied and cultivation is not so thorough as foi 
wheat, the main objective being to produce 
a fine seed bed As the crop i‘^ generally sown 
m the beginning of the monsoon it requires 
to be thoroughly weeded It is often grown 
mixed with the bunimcr pulses and other crops 
in which case thin seedings are resorted to 
The subsidiary crops are harvested as they 
ripen cither before the millet is harvested ci i 
afterwards The produce is consumed m the 
country I 

Pulses are commonly grown throughout 
India and the gram forms one of the chici 
foods of the people Most kinds do well but 
ire subject to failure or shortage of yield owing 
to a variety of circumstances among which 
rain at the time of flowering appeals to be one 
of the most important They are theretoie 
more suitable to grow as mixed crops especially 
with cereals, and are generally grown as such 
Being deep rooted and practically independent 
of a Nitrogen supply in the soil they withstand 
drought and foim a good alternation in a cereal 
rotation. The chief crops under this heading 
are gram, mash, mung and moth, gram forming j 
the mam winter pulse crop while the others 
are grown m the summer Tlie pulses grow 
best on land which has had a good deep culti- 
vation A fine seed bed is not necessary 
For gram especially the soil should be loose 
and well mrated Indian pulses aie not largely 
exported although they are used to some extent 
in Europe as food for dairy cows. 

Cotton is one of the chief exports from 
India and the crop is widely grown in 
the drier pa*ls of the country. The Imt 
from Indian cotton is generally speaking short 
and coarse m fibre and imsuited for English 
mills Japan and the Continent are the chief 
buyers. The crop is grown during the summer 
months and requires a deep moist soil and< 
light rainfall for its proper growth Bain 
immediately after sowmg or during the flower- 
ing period Is injurious. In parts of Centra! 
and Southern India the seed is sown in lines 
and the crop icceives careful attention but over 


Noithem India it is sown broadcast (often 
mixed with other crops) and from the date of 
sowmg till the time of picking is practically 
left to Bscif The average yield, which does 
not amount to more than 400 Iba. per acre of 
seed cotton, could doubtless be greatly increased 
by better cultivation. 

Sugarcane — Although India is not natur 
ally suited for sugarcane growing, some Bi 
millions of acres are annually sown Tho 
crop is mostly grown in the submontane tracts 
of Noithem India, The common varieties 
are tlim and hard, yielding a low percentage 
of juice of fair quality In India white sugar is 
not made by the growei who simply boils down 
tiic juice and docs not remove the molasses. The 
product called gur or giil is generally sold 
and consumed as such, although m some parts 
a ccitain amount of sugar- making is cairied 
on 1 he pioflts, however, arc small owing to 
the cheapness of imported sugar and there 
appears to be some danger to the crop if the 
present taste for gur were to die out. The 
(jiicstion has been taken up by Government 
and a cane bleeding station has been recently 
opened near Coimbatore m Madras with the 
object of raising seedling canes and otherwise 
irnpioving the supply of cane sets A number 
oi sugar factories of a modern type have been 
‘^et up within icccnt years in Bihar and the 
United Provinces. The chief difilculty seems 
to be the obtaining of a sufficiently large supply 
of cancs to onset the heavy capital charges 
of the undertakings 

Oilseeds — The crops classified under this 
heading aie chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilstedo (rape, mustaid, etc ), 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less piccaiious by nature — they cover 
an immense aiea 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and is thus giovvn chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, 
the Urited Piovinccs and the Central Pro- 
vinces The crop IS grown foi seed and not 
for Able and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europe Tlie yield varies greatly from practi- 
cally nothing up to 600 or 600 lbs of seed per 
acre The seed is mainly exported whole but 
a certain amount of oil pressing is done in the 
country 

Sesamum (Or Gingclly) is grown mostly 
m Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop The seed is mostly exported. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds foim an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. They are one of the most 
usctul crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owing to their 
dense growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown differing from each other 
m habit of growth, time of ripening, and size 
and quality of seed The best Known are rape, 
toria, and sarson The crop is generally sown 
m September or early October and harvested 
from December to February The crop is 
subject to the attack of aphis (green fly) at the 
time of flowermg and sometimes suffers con- 
siderable damage from this pest. The iced 
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is very subject to injury from ram and great 
care has to be taken m the drying. The produce 
is largely exported whole, but there is a con- 
siderable amount of local oil-prossmg — the 
cake being m demand for feedmg purposes 

Jute. — Two varieties of the plant are culti- 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Olitorius. 
Jute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Eastern Bengal, m the Gangob-Brahmaputra 
Delta The crop requires a rich moist soil 
Owing to river inundation this part of India 
receives a considerable alluvial deposit every 
year and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure The ciop 
is rather delicate when young, but once estab- 
lished reqmres no attention, and grows to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet) Before ripening 
the crop is cut and retted in water After 
about three weeks submersion the flbie is 
removed by washing and beating. At the 
present high range of prices jute may be con- 
sidered to be the best paying crop m India 

Tobacco is grown here and there all over 
the country chiefly, however, m Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nicotiana Tabacum is by far the 
most common Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan- 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
13 necessary. The crop is only suited to small 
holdmgs where labour is plentiful as the atten- 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great The seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun The crop is very 
careMly weeded and hoed It is topped after 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft , and all suckers 
are removed The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut ju&t before the leaves are 
become brittle By varying the degree of 
fermentation of the leaves different qualities 
of tobacco are obtained A black tobacco is 
required for Booha smokmg and this is the 
most common product but a certain amount 
of yellow leaf is grown for cigar making 

Live-stock consist mainly of cattle, 
buffaloes and goats, horses not being used for 
agricultural purposes Sheep are of secondary 
importance. 

For draught purposes cattle are in more 
general use than buffaloes especially in the 
drier parts of the country, but buffaloes are 
very largely used in the low lying rice tracts 
For dairying buffaloes are perhaps more pro- 
fitable than cows as they give richer milk and 
more of it* but they reqmie more feeding. 
The poorer people depend largely on the milk 
of goats of which there are an enormous number 
throughout India Cattle breeding is carried 
on mainly in the non-cultivated tracts in Central 
and Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
Bajputana, whei% distinct breeds with definite 
characters have been preserved. The best 
known draught breeds are Uansi, jN'ellore, 
Arantmehal, Giijrat, Malvi, and the finest , 
milk cows are the Sahiwal (Punjab) Gir (Ka- 
thiawar) and Sind Owing, however, to the 
encroachment of cultivation on the grazing 
areas well-bred cattle are becommg scarce, 
and some of the breeds are threatened with 


extinction. Efforts to improve the quahty 
of the cattle in the non-breeding distncts by 
the use of selected bulls have hitherto been 
frustrated by the promiscuous breedmg which 
goes on in the villages. 

Dairying. — Though little noticed, dairymg 
forms a very large indigenous industry through- 
out India. The best known products are 
native butter (ghee) and cheese (daln). Durmg 
recent years a considerable trade in tinned 
butter has sprung up m Gujrat (Bombay 
Piesidcncy) While pure ghte and milk can 
be procured in the villages, in the towns dairy 
products can scarcely boA.bought unadulter- 
ated 

Agricultural Improvement. — The chief 
improvements iii the general agricultural 
prosperity of the country have been hitherto 
effected through Public Works The irriga- 
tion canals have added enormously to the 
security and productiveness of the land com- 
manded, while vast desert areas have been 
converted into flourishing agricultural districts 
The Hallways have undoubtedly increased 
values and have had a steadying influence 
on the prices of agricultural produce through 
the opening up of new markets 

The more impoitant problems awaiting 
solution have an economic basis The improve- 
ment of agricultural credit, the organization 
of the village communities, the consohdation 
of scattered holdmgs are problems of vital 
importance to the advancement of Indian 
agriculture If these questions can bo satis- 
factorily settled there is room for a very great 
and general advance m agricultural methods 
With adequate capital and pioper organization 
India could with ease increase her agricultural 
produce by fifty pei cent 

Thu improvement of agriculture has for 
some time received the attention of Govern- 
ment Great advances have been made 
during the last 10 years through the recruitment 
of a staff of agricultural experts for investiga- 
tion and research thus ensuring a contmuous 
and concentrated effort towards improvement. 

The mam lines of investigations have been 
towards the improvement of the quality and 
yield of crops through selection and breedmg 
of plants, the improvement in general methods 
of cultivation and the prevention and cure 
of insect and fungus disease. Although suffi* 
cicnt time has not elapsed to produce any 
! marked effect on the agriculture of the country, 
it has been made clear that properly organized 
effort directed on sound lines with due regard 
I to economic conditions will in most cases 
succeed Field expenments have shown 
possibihticsof greatly enhanced yields by better 
cultivation, and improved varieties, and the 
ryat has not shown himself averse from im* 
provement where such is within his means. 
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Crop Forecasts for 1914-15 — The following Is a summarv of the vaiions crop forecasts 
relating to the HcaHOii 1914-15 by the Depaitment ot Statistics, India The estimated ont- 

tuin IS not yet available — 


Cl op 

Tracts com]iiis(*d m the llgiiie. 

Pcicentage of 
a\eiage Indian 
crop leprescnt- 
cd by the 
fiaets men- 
tioned in 
(Ol 2 

Estimated 

Area 

Katio Ot 
reported area 
to annual 
average foi 
these tracts 
at eoriespond- 
ing date 

1 

i 

! 


4 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 


Cell s 

Pir cH'ut 

Cotton j 

\11 cotton growing tiacfs 

Kill 

22,138,000 

119 

1 

Sesamum 

U P t Madias, (' P andihiai, 
Bombay and Siud,* Bengal 
Bihar and Oiissa, Punj.ib, and 
Ajmer, Mcuwaia 

' 7'» 

1 

1 

3 540 400 

1 

no 

Indigo 

Bihai and Oiissa, Madias, Pun- 
jab, Bombay and bind* and 
Bengal 

bs 1 

104,200 

55 

Eice 

Bengal, I\[adias, Biliai andOrissa, 
Buima, U P Bombay and 
bind,* C P <ind Birai, and 
Assatn 

<>,S 0 

1 

72,167,000 

100 

Qroundmit . . 

Madras, Bombay,* A Burma 


1 726.200 

170 

Sugarcane 

U P Punjab, Bihar and Oiissi, 
Bengal, Madias, Bombay and 
Sind,* Assam, N -W F Pro- 
vince and (' P and Berai 

91) t 

2 450,100 

JOt. 


A’ B — The ratios in (Oliimii 3 are rah ulatrd on tin total ai u ag( 111 all India m the c ase ot 
cotton and on that in lintish India in the cast of otln 1 t lops 

♦ Including Natne States t “ Umnixcd Crop*** 


Government Expenditure —Tin total ex- 
penditure incurred by the Imperial Department 
of Agriculture during the financial year, 1912-13, 
was Es 4,22,372 as under — 


Oflice of the Agricultural Advisci 

Its 

1,43,509 

Cotton Specialist 

22,295 

Chemical Section . 

34,828 

Mycological Section 

39,650 

Entomological Section 

36,914 

Pathological Entomological Sec- 
tion 

26,641 

Botanical Section 

36,099 

BactenologicaJ. Section 

23,783 

Agricultural Section 

58,653 

Total 

4,22,372 


In addition to the expenditure noted abo\e, 
the Piovincial Departments ol \giiculture 
spent Ks 35,69,677 during the yeai undei 
repoit The details are gi\en below — 


Bengal 

Us 

3,47,109 

Bihar and Oii'i-ia 

2,28,461 

United Piovinccs 

6,13,259 

Punjab 

2,90,132 

Bombay 

7,49,828 

Madras 

4,34,171 

Central ITomiiccs 

6,11,287 

Burma 

1,56,993 

Assam 

1,14,817 

North-West Provint es 

2 ;,620 

3’otal . 

55,69,677 



Area, Cultivated ami Uncultivated, m 1911-12 , m ACREb. 



Area 


Deduct. 


Net Area. 

Admin istraiions. 

according 
to Sur\e\ 

' Feudatory 
; and 

Tributary 

1 States 

Area for 
which no 
Returns 
exist 

Total 

According 

to 

Sur\ev. 

According 

to 

Village 

Papers. 

Bengal 

53,097,904 

3,451,520 


3,451,520 

49,640,444 

49,640,444 

1 53,172,970 

Biiiar and Orihba 

71,507,090 

18,334,720 


18,334,720 

53,172,976 

Assam 

39,275,494 

7,969,920 


7,909,920 

31,305,574 

31,305,574 

52,799,010 

15,470,229 

United Provinccb 
(Agra) 

United Provinces 
(Oudh) 

Punjab 

57,372,937 

15, 106,720 

4,345,232 


4,345,232 

53,027,705 

15,306,720 

86,726,737 

24,511,382 


24,511,382 

62,215,355 

61,255,052 

JS'oith-West Uionticr 
Piovince 

8,578,402 

140,800 


140,800 

8,437,602 

8,574,452 

Upper Burma 

Lower Burma 

57,802,017 

54,994,247 

3,997,722 


3,997,722 

53,804,895 

54,994,247 

53,804,895 

54,994,247 

Central Provinces 
Berar 

Ajmer-Aferwaia 

Coorg 

72,552,210 
11, 127,431 
1,770,921 
1,012,200 

i 19,900,343 


19,900,343 

52,591,873 

11,327,431 

1,770,921 

1,012,200 

52,945,610 

11,371,931 

1,770,921 

1,012,260 

Madras 

97,452,003 

0,378*899 


0,378,899 

91,073,764 

89,072,612 

Bombay 

85,018,793 

30,989,440 


30,989,440 

48,029,353 

48,629,353 

30,257,376 

31,382 

Mild 

Pargana Manpui* 

34,129,370 

31,382 

3,872,000 


3,872,000 

1 

30,257,370 

31,382 

Total 

748,557,910 

1 

129,951,978 


129,951,978 

018,605,938 

616,120,924 


Cultivated 


Uncultivated. 


Administrations. 

Net Area 

actually 

Cropped 

Current 

Fallows 

Cultivable 

W ast(' 
other than 
Fallow 

Not 
a\ liable 
for 

Cultivation 

Forests 

Bengal 

24,931,100 

4,730,353 

6,067,878 

10,836,614 

4,080,498 

Bihar and Orissa 

27,556,300 

3,615,642 

7,422,086 

11,150,645 

3,428,303 

Assam 

5,711,098 

2,529,939 

15,222,445 

5,510,500 

2,330,992 

United Provinces 
(Agra) 

United Provinces 
(Oudh) 

Punjab 

20,390,618 

2,593,248 

7,440,891 

7,656,765 

8,718,088 

9,200,093 

663,965 

2,758,396 

2,240,591 

613,184 

22,257,053 

5,839,364 

17,294,661 

12,530,931 

3,333,043 

North-West Frontier 

2,284,540 

563,764 

2,723,177 

2,628,633 

374,338 

Province. 

Upper Burma 

4,620,129 

4,438,091 

11,162,917 

21,719,810 

11,863,948 

Lower Burma 

8,719,787 

743,787 

14,816,218 

13,560,821 

23,613,216 

7,101,239 

Central Provinces 

17,968,886 

2,228,950 

4,091,301 

15,095,652 

Berar 

7,057,414 

808,620 

366,701 

866,148 

2,273,048 

AJmer-Merwara 

220,175 

574,871 

15,056 

870,087 

90,732 

Coorg 

141,228 

146,068 

21,964 

345,157 

357,843 

Madras . , 

33,068,409 

8,935,084 

9,371,366 

24,899,507 

12,798,246 

IBombay 

22,906,127 

10,636,216 

1,542,911 

5,958,594 

7,585,605 

Sind . 

2,940,938 

5,933,995 

6,905,619 

14,685,822 

791,002 

Pargana Manpur • . 

7,188 

367 

7,263 

^8 

15,707 

Total 

215,981,683 

54,982,324 

• 

114,700,370 

149,605,179 

80,861,369 


♦ A British district m Central India. 



Area, under Irrigation in 1911-12 • in acres 


Area Irrigated. 


Administrations. 

Total Area 
Cropped. 

By C 

Govern- 

ment 

Canals. 

Private 

By Tanks. 

By Wells. 

1 

Bengal 

30,436,800 

111,323' 

244,381 ! 

728,104 

20,773 

Bihar and Oiih«a 

32,955,600 

797,679, 

134,455 

628,894 

625,858 

Assam 

6,167,760 

978 1 

; 119,093 



United Provinces (Agra) 

32,760,757 


20,521 

48,555 

2,974,843 

United Provinces (Oudh) 

12,010,224 

1,971,333^ 



899,94a 

Punjab 

26,308,442 

5,964,439 

420,002 

7,435 

3,420,444 

North-West Frontn i Pro- 

2,688,888 

221,087 

439,344 


88,913 

Vince 






Upper Burma 

5,017,166 

419,792! 

' 204,484 

135,786 

8,104 

Lower Burma 

8,725,818 

396, 

1 21,790 

3,505 

2,218 

Central Pi-ovinees 

20,294,575 

12,813 

1,879 

427,768 

58,798 

Bcrar 

7,069,777 



238 

31,882 

Ajmer-Merwara 

253,490 



25,134 

91,190 

Coorg 

142,135 

2,610 


1,840 


Madras 

37,380,133 

3,534,827 

179,604 

3,298,685 

1, *442, 280 

Bombay 

23,499,345 

146,705 

15,936 

58,256 

696,365 

Sind 

3,263, 125 

2,036,845 

66,939 


46,685 

Pargana Manpur 

7,509 




133 

Total 

249,001,751 

16,820,827 

2,068,428 

1 

1 5,364,200 

10,408,424 



Area Irrigated 

j Crops Irrigated * 


Administrations 

Other 

Total Area 

Other 

Cereals and 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Other 


Sources 

Irrigated 

Food 

Crops 

Crops. 

Bengal 

555,262 

1,669,841 

22,152 1,552,391 

451,795 

180,106 

125,935 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,458,083 

3,844,969 

273,861 2,545,253 

910,200 

Assam 

196,613 

316,684 

301,922 

14,097 

666 

United Provinces ( Vgia) 

1,308,378 

6,323,630 

1,802,953 3,196,839 

151,038 

1,749,000 

289,836 

United Provinces (Oudh) 

712,544 

1,612,484 

623,182 705,382 

38,004 

Punjab 

142,282 

10,954,602 

4,551,328 2,492,870 

571,319 

3,701,094 

North-West FiontnT Pro- 
vince 

97,273 

846,617 

280,146 385,401 

55,539 

130,250 

Upper Burma 

80,848 

849,014 

73 836,759 

42,221 

80 

Lower Burma 

78,729 

106,638 

. .. 103,818 

3,064 


Central Provinces 

23,185 

524,441 

14,630 457,741 

49,598 

2,472 

Berar 

521 

32,641 

9,403 698 

21,455 

1,085 

Ajmer-Merwara .. 

51 

116,375 

12,245 84,643 

11,307 

22,088 

Coorg 


4,450 

4,450 



Madras 

l,‘l3’l’,482 

9,586,878 

5,467 9,696,159 

195,535 531,304 

1,099,821 

*476,749 

Bombay 

87,920 

1,005,182 

165,676 

217,985 

Sind 

134,092 

2,884,561 

349,097 2,194,993 

49,307 

609,262 

Pargana Manpur , 


133 

81' 9 

1 

40 

3 

Total 

6,017,263 

40,679,142 

1 j 

8,140,153 25,090,634! 

1 

3,634,481 

7,605,710 


♦ Includes the area irrigated at both harve<^ts 
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Crops under Cultivation in 1911«12 , in Acres 


Administrations 

Bice. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Jawar or 
Cholum 
(Great 
Millet) 

Bajra or 
Cumba 
(Spiked 
Millet) 

Kagi or 
Marua 
(Millet. 

Bengal 

20,960,000 

143,000 

04,000 

2,500 

5,700 

• 

14,000 

Bihar and Onssa 

17,365,000 

1,285,200 

1,340,300 

04,700 

67,000 

1,008,900 

Assan 

4,616,197 

162 

507 


1 

1,931 

United Provinces Agra) 

3,4.\0,247 

5,640,530 

3,077,147 

1,366,332 

2,244,506 

153,198 

United Provinces (Oudh) 

1,844,495 

1,005,178 

1,237,537 

266,438 

635,878 

30,1 58 

Punjab 

513,711 

0,725,494 

1,139,097 

554,234 

1,155 046 

16,805 

N. West Frontier Province 

47,181 

1,108,003 

200,181 

53,356 

75,638, 


Upper Burma 

1,957,713 

27,482 


484,005 

318,433 


Lower Burma 

7,036,548 



10 

703' 


Central Provinces 

4,780,434 

3,200,602 

23,457 

l,667,4v^9 

41,8881 

23,799 

Berar 

41,487 

310,861 

64 

2,246,636 

74,870 


Ajmer-Merwara 

139 

26,630 

62,094 

28,199 

10,849 

81 

Coorg 

82,527 





6.379 

])mdras 

10,289,461 

18,314 

3,247 

5,166,309 

3,383,565 

2,448,420 

Bombay 

1,682,035 

083,684 

38,303 

6,063,566 

4,663,705 

581,891 

Sind 

1,088,655 

368,442 

18,767 

389,396 

414,935 

745 

Pargana Manpur 

137 

1,574 

! 

2,262 

32 


Tots] 

76.A-^,r> 887 

25,025,236 

8,432,50 1 

18,386,332 

13,002,938 

4,296 207 


Administrations 

Maize 

Gram 

(pulse) 

Otlier 

P’ood 

Grams 

and 

Pulses 

Total 

Food 

Giains 

and 

Pusles. 

Lin- 

seed 

Til 

Jin Jill 
or 

Ses- 

amum 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Assam 

United Provinces (Agia) 

94,700 
1 661,400 
19,450 
998,417 

176,700 

992,100 

0C5 

5,175,443 

1,416,700 
4,537,300 
87 365 
4,406,615 

22,910,000 

28,351,900 

4,726,518 

27,302,525 

206,800 

567,000 

13,62‘, 

612,159 

282,800 
205 800 
5,581 
349,192 

United Provinces (Oudh 
ihinjab 

N West Frontier Province 
Upper Burma 

795,775 

955,348 

409,842 

161,145 

1 ,607,097 
4,099,894 
174,119 
38,905 

2,447,520 

1,018,936 

99,290 

466,005 

10,9.50,085 

10,378,585 

2,354,611 

3,454,588 

234,127 

46,099 

11 

25,817 

04,636 

5,467 

1,010,649 

Lower Pairma 

CJentral Provinces 

Berar 

21,232 

142,268 

2,103 

1,377 
993 113 
117 221 

27,234 
4 348 695 
616 950 

7,987,104 

15,311,835 

3,419,201 

1,721,076 

137,718 

61,489 

808,035 

77,741 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 

Coorg 

Madras 

43,697 

118,011 

26,176 

1,540 

134,000 

14,013 

998 

7,024,105 

212,778 

91,444 

28,586,332 

561 

25,905 

1,828 

2V6 

887,349 

Bombay 

Sind 

Pargana Manpur . . 

165,268 

1,833 

860 

422,274 

76,439j 

^678 

2,763,247 

232,038 

72 

17,364,063 

2,591,250 

5,616 

196,903 

20 

821 

303,344 

63,113 

324 

Total 

5,591,349 

14,128,881 1 

29,507,101 

196,097,434 

3,763,222 

4,174,347 
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Crops under Cultivation in 1911-12 in Acres. 


Administrations 

Rape 

and 

Mustard 

Other 

Oil 

Seeds 

I 1 

Total 

Oil 

Seeds 

Condiments 

and 

Spices 

Sugar 

Cane 

, Sugar 
Other. 

Bengal 

1,317,000 

] 

80,000 

496,600 

1 

1 

1 57,400 

222,600 

38,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

780,000 

2,050,300 

82,400 

263,100 

36,561 

200 

Assam 

281,821 

36.1 

301,189 

2,977 


United Provinces (Agra) 

101 947 

126,544 

3,189,842 

105,728 

1,120,040 


United Provinces (Oudh) 

70,070 

454 

3 17, .1081 

24,024 

220,597 


Punjab 

1,456,202 

1,788 

l,598,725i 

32,351 

298,296 


N. West Frontier Province 

90,447 

40 

104,905 

5,347 

31,083 


Upper Burma 

290 

•139,428 

1,160,373 

53,823 

2,542 

25,028 

Lower Burma 

Central Provinces 

LUl 

51,022' 

♦3,3.31 

07,963 

2,980,548 

295,812 

21,500 

58,208 

11,360 

22,951 

1,404 

Boiar 

480 

398,915 

79,807 

25,228 

1,252 


Ajmer-Merwara 

Coorg 

1,118 

45 

3,527 

.121 

1,560 

2,444 

689 


Madr.is 


2,014,128 

1 2,927,382 

720,064 

108,0 12 

90,387 

Bombay 

1 ,550 

855, 50 1 

1,357,360 

204,044 

66,807 


Sind 

Pargan.i Manpur 

52, 114 

3 14,0801 240,1 13 

j 01 2| 1,257 

4,779 

3,019 

22 

j 

Total 

4,224,710 

4,332,500 

1 

1 1«,494,8«'. 

1,502,537 

2,410,151 

1 

j 155,619 


Adrainistrations 


Bcngdl 

Bihar and Orissa 
Assam 

United Provinces (Agra) 

Uiiit('d Provinces (Oudh) 
Punjab 

N W Frontier Province 
Upper Burma 

Lower Burma 
Central Provinces . 
Bcrar 

AjmeiMeiwara 

Coorg 

Madras 

Bombay 

Sind 

Pargana Manpur 


Cotton 

1 

Jute 

Other 

Fibres 

Total 

Fibics 

Indigo 

Othei 

Dyes 

34,100 

2,737,700 

_ 

39, 300 

2,811,100 

1,000 


89,100 

37,620 

258,200 

20,200 

307,500 

110,100 

7,100 

91,927 

312 

132,859 

841,524 


76,710 

918,240 

23,881 

J,0A2 

59,657 

1,462,500 


18,198 

23,442 

77,855 

1,485,942 

57,076 

5,521 

38,672 

9 

V,481 

50,37 3 


703 

171,979 


300 

172,279 

99 

55 

20,190 


342 

20,532 

'» 


1,391,955 

3,256,248 


(>5,187 

1,457,142 

15 

31 


4 3,900 

3,300,148 

13 

71‘’ 

27,560 


80 

27,640 

13 


0 



6 



2,675,838 


279,725 

2,955,563 

90,324 

‘4,434 

. 4,107,362 


119,774 

4,227,136 

34 

293 

3 35,656 


656 

3 36,312 

5,241 

516 

521 


33 

554 



. 14,568,189 

3,090,827 

688,868 

18,347,884 

274,925 

20,664 


Total 
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Crops under Cultivation in • in Acres. 


Adimuistiations. 

Opium 

Tea 

Coffee 

Tobacco. 

Other 
Drugs 
and Nar- 
cotics 

Fodder 

Crops 

1 

J*.( ngal 


146,400 


306,300 

2,400 

93,100 

J^ihar and Orissa 

2,000 

2,200 


116,300 

000 

30,700 

Assam 


354,276 

1 

8,384 


5,971 

Hinted Provinces (Agra) 

103,882 

7,895 


75,778 


992,969 

Ignited Provinces (Oiidli) 

111,217 



17,057 


117,416 

Punjab 

2.202 

9,0 17 


76,430 

1,029 

2,896,436 

N W. Frontier Province 




12,447 


74,743 

Upper Burma 

200 

1,730 

60 

29,670 

10 

48,546 

Lower Burma 



J 

50,228 


2,810 

(Vntral Provinces 




17,958 

102 

354 742 

Ik rar 




8 489 


156 

Aj mer-Mer wara 


1 


7 

11 

2,049 

( 'oorg 



' 41,315 

38 

22 


Madras 


21,107, 

51,127 

102,205 

48,273 j 

273 018 

Bombay 


14 

72 

08,286 

570 

71,112 

Sind 




9,700 

189 

9,166 

Pargana Manpur 


i 




' ' 

Total j 

220,104 j 

543,565 

94,570 , 

908,041 , 

53,208 

4,977,924 


Administrations. 

Orchards 

and 

Garden 

Produce 

Miscell 

Croj 

Food 

ineous 

)S 

Non- 

Food 

Total 

Area 

Cropped 

Deduct 
Area 
Cropped 
more than 
once. 

Net 

Area 

Cropped. 

Bengal 

944 200 

472 700 

438 800 

10,416,800 

5.505,700 

24,931,100 

Bihar and Orissa 

055,200 

510,300 

405,100 

12,955,600 

5,199,300 

27,556,300 

Assam 

371,779 

37,147 

62,098 

0,167,760 

456,062 

5,711,698 

United Provinces (Agra) 

267,105 

106,469 

51,119 

32,760,757 

6,370,139 

26,390,618 

United Provinces (Oiidh) 

94,21 3 

61,453 

3,818 

12,0 10,224 

2,830,131 

9,200,093 

Punjab 

163,850 

308,320 

11,120 

26,308,442 

4,051,389 

22,257,053 

N W. Frontier Province 

5,013 

.39,181 

3,793 

2,688,888 

404,348 

2,284,540 

Upper Burma 

34,350 

38,764 

4,443 

5,017,106 

397,037 

4,620,129 

Lover Buima 

402,928 

35,771 

115,212 

8,725,818 

6,031 

8,719,787 

Central Provinces . 

86,349 

4,015 

620 

20,294,576 

2,325,690 

17,968,886 

Berar 

13,047 

5,508 

211 

7,069,777 

12,363 

7,057,414 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 

.526 

3,954 

739 

253,496 

33,321 

220,175 

Coorg 

4,547 



142,135 

•07 

141,228 

Madras 

1,172,953 

.. 

138,332 

37,380,133 

4,311,724 

33,068,409 

Bombay 

137,464 

18 

2,072 

23,499,345 

593,218 

22,906,127 

Sind . . 1 

42,654 

84 

19,616 

3,263,325 

322,387 

2,940,938 

Pargana Manpur 

7 

. • 

51 

7,509 

321 

7,188 

Total 

4,396,211 

1,663,684 

1,259,144 

249,001,751 

33,020,068 

215,981,683 
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Meteorology. 


The meteorology of India like that of other 
countries is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area df Asia to the 
north ^^ard and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward arc the 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features When the Morth- 
om Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
m the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic stoims of temperate 
regions, while, when the Noitliern Hemisphere 
IS turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region draveing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide cxiiansc of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with ram and at another 
persistent dry weather pievails 

Monsoons. — The all-important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alti rnation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine, wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic fc'atures of tins 
season. The summer rams cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant These flne weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
80 that by the middle of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the ruins withdrawing to the 
Equatorial ^ Belt Thus the characteii&tics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
mz , the Madras coast and the noith-west of 
India In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and, 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region tln' wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
i e , the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15 36 inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to De- 
cember amounts to 29.48 inches The other 
region in which the weather is unsettled, during 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west Indifu This region during January, 
February and part of March is traversed by 


a succession of shallow storms from the west- 
waid The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these stoims) and light to moderate 
and even heavy ram occurs In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall foi the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 5.26 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, it> 4 78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this »*egion than that of the summer mon- 
soon These two periods of subsidiary “ rains" 
are of the greatest economic importance The 
fall in Madias is, as shown above, of considerable 
a( tiial amount, while that of North-west India 
though small iii absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the gram and wheat crops of Northern India 

Spring Months —March to May and part of 
June foim a pciiod of rapid contmuous incicase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India Duiing this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of gicatcst heat In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100, occur in the Deccan ; in April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
105°, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat , in May maximum tem- 
peratures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over the greater pait of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exccedmg 110° occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide aren including Sind, Rajputana; 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 126° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1897 During this 
period of using temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the an movements over India, includ- 
ing the disapi^ earance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and increasing land and sea winds ir the coast 
regions These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms These take the forms of dust storms 
m the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
IS inter-acnon between damp sea wmds and dry 
winds from the interior These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that account very destructive. 

By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over north-west India, in the 
last week of May or first of June, India has 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather changes. Duiing 
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the hot weather period, diaciisaed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly deterinlned 
by local conditions Between the Equator 
and Lat 30*^ or 35° south the wmd circulation 
Is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 3t°-35° south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator Here the air rises 
into the upper strata to flow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond To the north of this circulation, 
xe., between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° 
Korth, there exists a light unsteady circula- 
tion, the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat 20° North there is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere 
Still further to the northwanl and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference m tlie 
heating effect of the sun's rays over land and 
sea It IS now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance fuither 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the siui in its north- 
ern progress At the same time tlie tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure dmunishcs, owmg to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extenduig southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfermg circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the south-east Trades, with Its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions — 
the south-west monsoon proper This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
It depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 30° S. to Lat 30° N the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon The most 
important fact about it is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion IS constantly m progress so that whtre 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land it Is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The Current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and m the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 

Arahinn onrt Ttotr f\9 UrtTifT-il tin t-n. 


extreme northern limits It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Bajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bav of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay One portion is directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head ot the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barriei 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wmd right 
up the Gdiigetic plain The south-west mon- 
soon continues for thiee and a half to four 
months, viz, fioin the begmmng of June to 
the middle or end of September During its 
prevalence moie or less general though far 
from continuous ram prevails throughout 
India the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain ahke 
to the coast districts and to the hilly range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Pcmnsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain ram to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Smd coasts 
gives a certain amount of ram to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
ram in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern llajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay 

The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south- 
west and IS thus directed towards the Tcn- 
assenm hills and up the valley of the Irxawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavv rain 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy ram to the low- 
lymg districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive ram (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills The re- 
mainmg portion of the Bay current advances 
from the southward over Bengal, is then de- 
flected westward by the iferner of the Hi- 
malayas and gives general rain over the Gan- 
getlc plain and almost daily rain over the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to Kash- 
mir. 

To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughlv from Hlssar 
in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
1 -*- ' 
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bo light, but that the ‘stormH from the Bay if 
Bengal exhibit a maiked tendency to advance 
along this tiack and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain 

The Total Rainfall of the monsoon pei lod 
(June to September) is 100 imhes ovn pait 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, IS below 20 inches over a laigc part of 
the centre and cast of tlie Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madias, it is over 100 
inches on the Tenassciim and South Ihnina 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in tipper 
Burma, it is over 100 in the noith Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
18 only 5 inches m the linlus Valley 

The month to month distribution foi the 
whole of India is — 


May 

2*60 inches 

June 

7 lu „ 

July 

It 25 „ 

August 

9 52 „ 

September 

6 78 ,, 

October 

3 15 „ 


rycloTUC stoiins and cyclones arc an almost 
invariable fcatuic of the monsoon peiiod In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, vu 
May and Novernbei, but in the Bay they form 
a eonsUntly recurring leatiiie of the monsoon 
season Tlie following gives tlio total number 
of storms recoidod during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution — 
Jan Feb Mai Apl May June 
Bay of Bengal . 1 4 13 28 

July Aug. Sep Oct Nov Dec 
Bay of Bengal 41 30 45 34 22 8 

Jan Feb Mar Apl May June 
Ai^abianSea .... 2 15 


Jul> Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 
Arabian Sea 2 . 1 1 5 . . 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the beasons through- 
out India (Hiring the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia* 
tions from the normal, and that m some 
years tluse variatioiib arc very large This is 
moic paiticulailv the ease with the discontinuous 
ehmeiit lainfall 3'hc most important va- 
ri.itiofit, 111 this element whuh may occur 
are — 

(1) I)ela> in the commencement of the rains 
ovci a large part of the country, this 
being most fiequent in Noitli Bombay 
and Noitli-west India 

(2) A prolonged break in Juh or August or 
both 

(3) Eaiiy tiTinination of the lain'?, which 
may occur m any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period ot more rain than usual 
to one p.art and less than usual to an- 
otlier pait of the countiy Examples 
of this occur every ycai. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fresh wfatlici begins to appear in the extiemo 
north-west of India This aica of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy vv(*ather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
aiea has ndreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappi'ared from the Indian region, fine 
(leal weather prevailing throughout This 
pioccbsioii with the numiuoiis variations and 
modifications which are inseparable fiom 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year 
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MONSOON 

The monsoon rains of 1914 were on the whole 
abundant, and in this respect contrasted fa- 
vourably with those of 1913 Tlie Aiabian Sea 
1 urrent appeared on the west coast of the 
Peninsula, on the 4th June, but did not pene- 
trate freely inland until about the 23rd In 
noitheast India a strong burst of rainfall ocnirred 
ibout the middle of June, but it w^as not till 
llip end of the month that the Bay cuircnt 
established itself there The euiunts weie 
\ery vigorous duiing nearly the whole of Julv 
iiid provided abundant laiii They were ot 
normal stiengtli lu August, but were determined 
to an abnormal extent to Lower Burma, Bihai 
and the Peninsula to the ditrinifut of the 
gicater pait of northern and eential India \ 
)>ionouneed break obtain( d in the ri'gion usually 
served by the Arabian Sea eurient from August , 
2’'jtli to Septembei ‘ird ; but thereafter a gieat , 
improvement occurred in the activity ot the i 
monsoon, and a cyclonic s+orm whidi travelled 
dong a curved path acioss the north ^Madras 
<oast to the Simla Bills resulted in abundant 
rainfall over a large part of the country during 
the thud week. The dissipation of the storm 


OF 1914. 

, on the 19th September marked the termination 
I of the rainy season of 1914 in the northwest : 
i in ordinary years this occurs about the 15th. 
During the last ten days of September the mon- 
' soon was active thiefiy in Burma, northeast 
I India and the Peninsula, and the changes 
I charai teristn of the tiansiiion from tlie sum 
mer to the autumnal rains were in progress 
I The Rainfall — The total rainfall of the 
period Tune to September in the plains of India 
according to the data of the stations in the 
Indian Daily Weather Beport was m excess 
by 3" or 8 per cent , but to this result July 
alone contiibutcd nearly 21 " The local dis- 
tiibiiiion was vdv satisfactory inasmuch as in 
21 of the 33 rainfall divisions the recorded 
amounts weie within 10 per cent of the normal ; 
m ten they were in excess by more than 20 per 
C('nt and only in two, Kashmir and Mysore 
was there a defect of over 19 per cent In the 
United Piovmcfs, llajxmtana and Central India 
Bast, wheic the monsoon rams of 1913 were 
largely deficient, the quantity received m the 
present monsoon season was withni 5 per cent, 
of the normal 


Baiiifall June to Keptmiiber 1914 


DlMSIOIl 

1 

Aotmil 

Korina 1 

Depaiture 
fioni 
noi mal 

Percentage 

departure 

from 

normal. 

Burma 

8> 5 

71 9 

-fll b 

+ 10 

Assam 

5 1 5 

()() 4 

— 5*8 

— 10 

Bengal 

49 0 

5(5 0 

— f. 4 

— It 

Bihar and Orissa . 

41 3 

45 5 

— 1 0 

2 

(fnited Provinces . 

T) 3 

3b () 

— 0 3 

— 1 

Punjab 

20 j 

15 7 

4- 4 S 

4- 31 

Korth-West Frontier Province 

() 4 

5 1 

+ 1*3 

+ 2,5 

Sind 

4-7 

4 8 

— 0 1 

— 2 

Rajpntana 

18 0 

18 4 

-f 0 2 

■f 1 

Bombay 

.lO 7 

38 (5 

-fl2 1 

+ 31 

Central India 

34*0 

31 0 


.... 

Central Provinces . 

38 0 

40 0 

2 6 • 

— 6 

Hyderabad 

38 3 

27 2 

-1-11 1 

+ 14 

Mysore 

11 9 

15 5 

— 3*6 

— 23 

Madias 

^ 30 1 

20 3 

-f- 3 8 

4- 5 

Mean of India 

39*8 

30 8 

-1-3 0 

00 

+ 
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India has been tne home of the cotton trade 1 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as , 
white wool, was well known to the ancients, 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
importance with the opening of the sea route 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material When the war broke out the sliip- 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales, 
but during the last years of the war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 
Induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the | 
great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet The consequence was an unprece- 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
“Share Mania,*’ and when the surrender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread ruin 
followed It IS estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated & 92 millions Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1913-14, the total area in all the terri- 
tories reported on was computed at 24,595,000 
acres which marked a net increase of 2,567,000 
acres or 11*7 per c<*nt on the 22,028,000 acres 
(revised figure) of the previous year The 
total estimated outturn was 5,201,000 bales of 
400 lbs as against 4,600,000 bales for previous 
year, representing an increase of nearlv 13 
per cent. To this figure mav be added some 
1,000 bales estimated as the production in 
Native States in Benar and Orissa which make 
no return. 

Bombay, the Central Provinces and ITy- 
derabad are the chief producing centres The 
following table gives the rough distribution 

of the outturn The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the crop — 
Burma . . 50,000 288,000 

Bebar and Orissa . . 19,000 86,000 

Assam .. . .. 12,000 33,000 

Hyderabad ' . . . . 400,000 3,653,000 

Bengal 51,000 61,000 

United Provinces ..1,586,000 1,586,000 
Ajmer-Merwara . . . . 15,000 57,000 

Punjab 594,000 2,053,000 

North-West Frontier . . 14,000 69,000 

Sind 133,000 332,000 

Bombay and Baroda ..1,307,000 6,351,000 
Central Provinces . . 961,000 4,716,000 


Central India .. .. 273,000 1,426,000 

Madras 613,000 2,593,000 

Bajputana .. .. 132.000 470,000 

Mysore 16,000 93,000 

Of an average outturn of four million bales It 
may be said that 1,733,000 bales are exported, 
l,781,0'K> consumed by the Indian mills, and 
450,000 consumed in India outside the mills. 
The distribution of the export trade is 
indicated m the appended table. 

Exports of cotton to principal countries in 
thousands of cwts. (3i cwts. equal one bale.) 



1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 


Cwts 

Cwts 

Cwts 

Japan 

,. 3,515 

3,591 

4,834 

Germany 

891 

950 

1,685 

Belgium 

774 

864 

1,089 

Italy 

680 

583 

828 

Austria-Hungary . 

472 

396 

747 

France 

292 

328 

510 

United Kmgdom 

418 

305 

388 

China 

90 

196 

194 

Spam 

128 

87 

165 


From this it will be seen that the United 
Kingdom is a very small purchaser of Indian 
cotton The higher counts of yam now chiefly 
spun in Lancashire cannot be produced from 
Indian cotton, and the United Kingdom takes 
her supplies from the United States and Egypt 
Japan is the principal consumer Formerly 
Japan bought Indian yarn largely, but her 
own textile industry has expanded so rapidly 
that she is now not only independent of the 
Indian yarn supply, but is a strong and suc- 
cessful competitor for the Chinese trade, and 
even exports small quantities of hosiery to 
India, where it has secured an entry owing to 
Its cheapness. After Japan the principal 
buyer is the Continent, where the short staple 
Indian cotton finds a ready sale owmg to its 
cheapness. 

Bombay is the great centre of the cotton 
trade The principal varieties are Dholleras, 
Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton 
grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, 
from the central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Bengals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Coimbatores and Tmnevellys. The best of 
these IS Tlnnevelly. Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
ment have also been active in Improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importation of exotic 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 
whole outturn, which still consists for the most 
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part of a short-staple early maturing variety, 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief. 

Reference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 

loom and their development in England convert- 
ed India from an exporting into an importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay in 1856 3’horcaftor, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid 

The following statement shows the quantity (m pounds) of yarn of all coiints''spun in all India 
m the twelve months, April to March, m each of the past three years — 

1 

_ 1 

1911-12 

1912-1 1 

1913-14 

Bombay 

Madras 

Bengal 

U P. 

Punjab 

C P and Berar 

Native States 

441,521,380 
42,8 18,086 
32,025,497 ' 
39,487,420 ' 
6,630,835 1 
27,738,44 1 ' 
11,188,512 

485,500,927 j 
41 974,138 
37,355,11 1 

4 1,765,289 
5,319,319 

3 {,581,772 
37,890,324 

479,082,975 

44,673,626 

33,219,947 

44,468,505 

6,274,754 

36,532,870 

37,850,354 

(5R\NI) lOTATi 

625,030,199 

088,472,902 

682,703,031 

I'hc Hpinning of yam is in a laigo dogice centiid 111 Bombay, the mills ui that province pio- 
ducing nearly 75 per cent of the quantity produced in Jiritish India The United Provinces of 
Agra and Oiidh and Madras produced about 7 per cent each, while Bengal and the Central Pro- 
vinces produced 5 5 and 4 7 per cent respectively Elsewliero the production is as yet very 
limited. 

Bombay Spinners. 

Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or 
spun in Bombay island — 

numbers, of yam 

— 

1911-12 j 

1912-13 j 

1913-11 

Nos 1 to 10 
„ 11—20 
„ 21—30 
„ 31—40 

Above 40 

Wastes, &c. 

81,453,298 

170,760,063 

70,058,529 

4,551,901 

705,207 

105,900 

95,429,401 

188,102,363 

74,850,404 

4,420,751 

837,200 

40,701 

89,351,981 

186,216,653 

74,761,191 

3,830,673 

822,287 

51,911 

Total 

327,040,898 

363,681,000 

355,024,696 

Yarn at Ahmedabad 



The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows — 


— 

1 1911-12 

j 1912-11 

1913-34 

Nos. 1—10 
„ 11—20 
„ 21—30 
„ 31—40 

Above 40 . . 

Wastes, &c. 

» 

2,279,985 

15,282,525 

30,599,508 

12,404,849 

1,014,041 

4,856 

2,039,676 

15,050,673 

37,049,660 

11,687,071 

1,376,446 

1,662 

* 1,503,504 

14,912,647 
39,643,101 
11,890,408 
968,218 
144,969 

Total 

07,685,824 

67,810,194 

68,952,787 
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yarn Spun throughout India. 


The grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yam spun in the whole of India, in- 
cluding Native States, are given in the following table — 


— 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

Nos. 1—10 
„ 11—20 
„ 21—30 
„ 31—40 

Above 40 . . 

Wastes, &c. 


116,179,494 

338,330,790 

149,332,247 

20,280,954 

2,199,468 

704,246 

137,002,274 

369,393,282 

158,836,811 

19,641,700 

2,937,880 

660,955 

130,762,148 

361,882,814 

166,968,487 

19,712,298 

2,698,686 

678,598 


TOTAL . . 

i 

625,030,199 

688,472,902 

682,703,031 


In the early days of the textile industry the eneigics of the millouners w('re largely concentrat- 
ed on the production of yam, both for the Cluna market, and for the handlooras of India. The 
mcreasmg competition of Japan in the China market, the growth of an indigenous industry in 
China and the uncertainties introduced by the lluctuations in the China exchanges tonsequent on 
variations in the price of .siher compelled the millowners to cult i\ ate the Homo market The 
general tendency of recent years has been to spin higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the Indian supply, to crei t more looms, and to pioduce 
moie dyed and bleached goods This practice has reached a higher development in Bombay than 
in other parts of India, and the Bombay Presidency produces nearly 87 per cent of the cloth 
woven in India The United Provinces produces 3 8 per cent, the Central Provinces per cent 
and Madras about 3 per cent Grey (unbleached) goods still repiesent nearly 77 per cent of 
the whole production, but dyeing and bleaching are making rapid progress 
Analysis of Woven goods. 

The followmg brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 
States — 


I 

1911-12 j 

1912-13 

1913-14. 

Grey and Bleached piece-goods — 




Pounds 

204,901,141 

211,111,391 

202,763,449 

Yards 

883,380,610 

914,191,236 

872,445,720 

Coloured piece-goods — 

68,829,264 

Pounds 

59,554,232 

71,828,052 

Yards 

252,770,980 

306,251,309 

291,845,868 

Grey and coloured goods other tlian piece- 
goods — 


Pounds 

1,606,191 

1,812,894 

2,166,496 

Yards 

416,702 

415,133 

637,640 

Hosiery — 


Pounds 

497,006 

273,478 

500,997 

471,349 

Dozens .... 

284,799 

267,411 

Miscellaneous — 



Pounds 

85,684 

217,668 

157,992 





Pounds 

266,644,256 

285,491,002 

274,388,550 

Yards 

1,136,151,590 

1,220,442,545 

1,164,291,688 

Dozens 

690,180 

699,932 

905,051 


Bombay Woven Goods, 


The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was as follows 
(The weight m pohnds represents the w'cight of all woven goods ; the measure in yards represents 
the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods ) 


— 

1911-12 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

Pounds 

219,437,848 

230,203,530 

218,042,731 

Yards 

950,404,102 

1,001,664.978 

941.672,596 

Dozens 

543,108 

485,076 

701,305 
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The grand totals for all India are as follow — 


— ■ 

1911-12 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

Pounds 

266,644,250 

285,471,002 

274,388,550 

\ arda 

1,136,151,590 

1,220,442,545 

1,164,291,588 

Dozens 

690,180 

699,932 

905,051 


TRADE OF THE YEAR. 


Cotton manufactures repicscnt 22 per <(*nt 
ot the total value of Indian inanut.utuies 
( \ ported and nearly 5 per cent of the whole 
kxport trade The position ot the <!oth and 
\aia market during the yeai was not satislactorv. 
Towards the close of the >eai 150,000 bales 
ot cloth were reported to be in stO( k, and the 
monthly pioduction about 4d 000 bales, rec- 
koning .150 lbs pa bale Ot yarn 100,000 bales 
weie in stock in the Far kastern maikcts, out 
ot which 85,000 bales 1 C inained unsold. Witlnn 
the twelve months theie was a tall ot o\ei 1 anna 

pies per lb in yarn and 1 .tuna 1) pi<*s per lb 
in clotli at Bombay There ha\ e been of late 
o\er production and heavy inipoits It is the 
belief m the trade that the loss ot <i(dit and 
monetaiy dilhculties, bi ought about by the 
Swadeshi Bank failuies in Bombay and in the 
North ol India, weie not so mmh the real 
cause of depression as the glut in tlu' piece-goods 
maiket Foi the town and island of Bombay 
the profits toi the yeai 1913 came to Its 182 
lakhs, Including Its 29 lakhs tor the ag( nts* 
commission The wages amounted to Bs 2,47 
lakhs as against Bs 2,08 lakhs in 1912 Tim 
profits of the weaving nulls, excluding ( om- 
mission, came to 21 per cent out of winch 

10 pel tent wxis paid in dividends, as against 
28 and 11 A pei cent respectively earned in 
1912 while the spinning mills earned about 

11 per cent on capital, out of which (» per 
cent was paid in dividends last year, as com- 
pared with 22 and 5^ per cent respectively 
paid in the piiwious year Tin re weie some 
labour tioubles Thus tlie year was not so 
prosperous as the picMOus one 

Indian Production.— -It will be of in- 
terest to note luie that the numba ot opcia- 
tives em])loyed in Bombay each year jicr 1 000 
spindles has fluctuated in recent yeais The 
year most trying toi the nulls w^as 1911, wlun 
there was a diop from 29 to 28 for every 1,000 
spindles, but it recoveied to 29 in 1912 and 
to 31| in 1913 As regards the production 
of lower counts Nos 1-25 of yarn, India is 
still holding her own as will be .seen from the 
figures of impoited yarn and Indian yarn in 
thousands of lbs 

Imported Produced. 

Lbs per lbs pei 

cent. cent 

1904-05 .. .. 2,524 8 531,445 92 

1913-14 .. . 2,150 6 616,017 90 

Home Consumption. — It has been cal- 
culated that on the average of the last three 
years the total weight of yarns consumed in I 
the Indian mills comes to 246 million lbs. and 
that consumed outside the mills, that is, in the 
production of cloth by hand weaving, is about I 


262 million lbs i'he pioduction in Indian 
weaving nulls consists chiefly of giey and 
bleached shirtings (66 milUon lbs ) dhuties 
(59 million lbs), T cloths, domestics and shirt- 
ings (30 million lbs) and chadars ( 24 million 
lbs) The continued nicrodse in production 
was aircsted last year and the output amounted 
to 274 millions lbs , showing a decline of nearly 
4 per cent The yardage of grey and bleached 
piece-goods receded by 42 millions yards to 
872 million yards, or, taking the weight, by 
8i million lbs to 203 million lbs whicii latter 
figure IS 74 per cent ot the total x>roductlon 
ot all woven goods 

Export Trade — The figures of the export 
trade are givai below m millions of lbs and 


m lakhs ot lupecs, 
pansion of the tiadi' 

iiidirating 

the 

recent cx- 


Yam 

Woven 




goods 


Lbs 

Rs 

No. 

1900-10 

227 

971 

221 

1910-11 

183 

862 

239 

1011-12 

151 

759 

219 

1912-13 

204 

992 

228 

1913-14 

198 

983 

229 


'the tiade in cotton twist and yarn was bad 
last yeai and tlu' danand from most consuming 
countius was poor The exports declined 
by 3 pel cent duo to smaller shipment to China 
and its Tieaty Ports, which took 178 million 
lbs and Rs 8,77 lakhs or 90 per cent of the 
total Shanghai and Japanese mills are com 
peting briskly with Indian nulls on the China 
maiket China increased her taking from 
Japan by 34 million lbs in 1913 The United 
Kingdom shipped 4 5 million lbs to the Furtlu r 
Fast in 1913 India’s export of yarn to coun- 
tries other than China amounted to 20 milUon 
lbs as in the jireceding year The Straits 
took 4J million lbs , valued at Rs 27ir lakhs, 
whic h is more by a lakh of rupees than in 1912 
The trade with i’urkey in Asia advanced 
from 6J million lbs to 7i million lbs and the 
value rose by Rs 4^ lakhs to over Rs. 35 V 
lakhs, but against this must be. set off a decline 
m the shipments to Turkey in Europe from 
517,600 lbs. to 234,000 lbs , owing to the poli- 
tical disturbances in the Balkans. Egypt 
showed a contraction by 454,100 lbs to 
1,653,900 lbs The United Kingdom also 
reduced her demand for Indian yam by more 
than a half to 301,691 lbs Japan, which 
took 23,143,000 lbs in 1888-89, had only 180,000 
lbs m 1899-1900 and of late years nothing at 
all, her exports to India increasing in the same 
period. 
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Piece-tfoods. — Aa irgarUa piecf -goods the 
detailed figures in thousands arc stiown below — 
1912-13 1915-14 

Yds Its Yds R<i 
Grey goods 44,091 73,29 43,717 71,08 

White 340 1,08 470 1,79 

Coloured 42,070 1,34,80 45,038 1,40,82 


Total 80,513 2,09,80 89,234 2,13,09 

The increase in value was by nearly Its 4 lakhs 
to Its 2,131 lakhs, grey goods repriscnting 
33 per ei'nt ” of the total value, and in that 
branch th(‘ trade dei lined by 374,000 yards 
and TN lakhs to 44 million >ards and Its 

71 lakhs 3’he shipments to China dei lined 
from 935 yards and Its 1 28 laklis to 740, tOO 
yards and Its 1 14 lakhs The primipal 
foieign markets for Indian cloth <ire East 


Africa (17 million yards), Asiatic TurkeyJ(10 
million yards) and Aden (5 million yards). 
Coloured goods adyanced by 3 million yarcla 
and Its 0 lakhs to 45 million yaids and Es 
141 lakhs They arc sent mainly from Madras 
and Bombay to the Straits (17 million yards), 
Ceylon (nearly 9 million yards), and Persia 
(marly 4 million yards) Shipments to Ceylon 
decreased as theie was larger stock in hand 
while those to the Straits adyanced The 
tiadc in handkerchiefs made by handlooms 
in the noith ot the Madras Presidency declined 
fiorn Its 11 lakhs to Es 8 lakhs, due to the 
tolouis used bring inferior to those used in 
English-made goods, whuh are also cheaper 
Exports to the United Kingdom were yalued 
at Its 8 lakhs as against Es lot lakhs in 
1912-1 1 


Progress of the Mill Industry. 


The foUowmg statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry m the whole of India 


Year ending 30th June 

Number 

! 

xMilU 

1 

Nuinlxcr 

of 

Spindlo" 

1 1 

Number ' 
of 

I oom'=» 1 

A\eragc 
No of 
Hands 
Employed 
Daily. 

Appioximj 
of Cottoi 

Cwts 

ate Quantity 

1 Consumed 

Bales of 392 
lbs 

1897 . ! 

' 175 

4,065,618 

37,584 

144,335 

4,553,276 

1,300,936 

1898 1 

1 185 

1 4,259,720 

38 015 

148,964 

5,184,648 

1,481,328 

1899 

188 

, 4,728,3 5 5 

39,069 

162,108 

1 5,863,165 

1,676,190 

1900 

19 5 

1 4,915,783 

40,124 

161,189 

5,086,732 

1,453;352 

1901 

193 

1 5,000,9 50 

41,180 

172,883 1 

4,731,090 

1,351,740 

1902 

192 

! 5,006,965 

42,584 

181,031 

6,177,633 

j 1,765,038 

1903 

192 

1 5,043 297 

44,092 

181,399 

6,087,690 

1,739,340 

1904 

. iOl 

1 5,118,121 

45,3 i7 

184,779 

6,106,681 

1,744,766 

1905 

1 197 

' 5,165,486 1 

50,139 

195,277 

6,577,354 

1,879,244 

1906 

1 217 

i 5,279,595 j 

52,668 

208,616 

7,082,306 

2,023,516 

1907 

1 224 

5 555,275 

58,436 

205,696 

6,930,595 

1,980,170 

1908 

i XU 

1 5,756,020 

67,920 i 

221,195 

6,970,250 

1,991,500 

1909 

1 259 

! 0,053,231 

76,898 

236,924 

7,381,500 

2,109,000 

1910 

263 

i 6 195,671 

82,725 

233,624 

6,772,535 

1,935,010 

1911 

26 5 

1 6,557,460 

85, 552 

i 2 50,649 

6,670,531 

1,905,866 

1912 

268 

i 6,463,929 

88,951 

i 243,637 

7,175,357 

2,050,102 

191 1 


j 6,596,862 

1 

94,136 

i 253,786 

7,336,056 

3,096,016 


Comparative Figures 

In Great Britain, the United States of America 
and in India, there arc 2,011 mills, 1,449 mills 
and 272 mills rcspectiycly The number of 
spindles in each country is as follows — 5 93 
crores, 3 22 crores and 66 lakhs for India , looms 
8.05 lakhs, 6 96 lakhs, and 94,000 for India; 
the number of hands employed, 6 27 lakhs for 
Great Britam, 3 18 lakhs for America and 
2 . 53 lakhs for India , cotton consumed in 
bales, 42 84 lakhs, 59 lakhs and 21 lakhs Indian 
bales for India If these Indian bales, which 
are 392 lbs per bale are reduced to American 
bales, which arc 600 lbs bales, the number of 
bales consumed in India would be about 20 per 
cent less. The wages earned by the workmen 
of each country are as follows — England 48.90 
crores per annum, America 33 40 crores, India 
6.63 crores Out of her total production Engl- 
and retains 20 percent for home consumption, 
America 94 per cent , and India 79 per cent. 


I Wages. 

I The following comparison of wages has been 
I prepared by a Mill Propnetor. “ Wages come 
to 2.68 crores for Bombiy, which employs 
' 1.10 lakh workers. The Bombay Mills employ 
1 a yery expensive staff of managers and over- 
I seers. To them and all other office and 
' clencal staffs, 26 lakhs were given ; so if this 
sum IS deducted the workman proper got 2.42 
crores, or Es 220 per annum per head. The 
English workman gets Es 780 per annum and 
the American workman gets Es. 1,060 per 
annum If the same test of profits and wages 
to the whole of India is applied, then for 1912 
the industry as a whole earned 6,34 crores 
and wages to workmen proper would come to 
5 90 crores and to the stall 63 lakbs, or a total 
of 6,53 crores to be divided amongst 2.48 
lakh hands which are employed in Inma. The 
average rate of wages at this figure would work 
I out at Es. 269 pei annum.” 
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Statement of the amount in rupees of Excise duty realised from goods woven in the 
Ckitton Mills in British India, under the Cotton Duties Act, II of 1896 , also the amount of 
equivalent duty levied in the Native States, m each year from 1895-96 to 1912-13 



Bo m bay 

1 

Madras 

Bengal 

United 
Provinces 
of Agra and 
Oudh (also 
Ajmer- 
Merwara) 

Punjab. 

Central 

Provinces 

and 

Berar (a) 


1895-96 (6) 

1 

196 

496 

69 

4,259 

615 

1 . . 

1896-97 

9,14,480 

56,300 

4,480; 

45,870 

13,270 

89,040 

1897-98 

9,60,600 

66,470 

1,180 

44,350 

14,460 

79,269 

1898-99 

11,26,390 

89,130 

900 

61,000 

12,730 

84,969 

1899-1900 

10,95,216 

88,678 

2,523 

54,818 

10,448 

88,109 

1900-01 

10,28,542 

41,827 

5,038 

50,116 

5,806 

84,978 

1901-02 

15,26,103 

54,139 

5,863 

69,284 

4,379 

1,10,140 

1902-03 . 

15,84,121 

67,813 

6,605 

74,023 

3,031 

1,30,620 

1903-04 . ! 

i 17,64,527 

62,350 

10,008 

89,189 

1,104 

1,56.371 

1904-05 

1 20,43,832 

65,379 

11,929 

96,710 

1 

2,607 

1,61,368 

1905-06 

22,78,425 

1,10,943 

11,165 

1,32,364 

5,144 

1,68,743 

1906-07 

i 24,36,265 

1,32,693 

23,709 

1,35,884 

7,464 

1,64,680 

1907-08 

1 28,82,296 

1,35,131 

31,556 

1,66,044 

8,746 

1,75,944 

1908-09 

29,51,859 

1,42,295 

53,351 

1,88,345 

9,509 

1,98,419 

1909-10 

33,88,658 

1,45,333 

55,822 

1,92,552 

6,611 

2,17,217 

1910-11 

36,78,555 

1,48,136 

56,359 

1,82,083 

7,300 

2,07,818 

1911-12 

42.17,878 

1,65,048 

48,6 n 

1,84,653 

10,862 

2,62,416 

1912-13 

48,27,698 

2,06,862 

81,709 

2,11,847 

17,971 

2,71,882 

1913-14 

45,68,187 

2,13,166 

78,946 

2,55,468 

22,530 

3,00,919 



Total British India 

Native 

States 

Gross duty 

Grand Total. 


Gross duty 

Net duty j 

Gross duty 

Net duty. 

1895-96 (6) 

5,635 

6,635 

244 

5,879 

6,879 

1896-97 . . 

11,23,440 

10,91,590 

18,459 

11,41,899 

11,10,049 

1897-98 

11,66,329 

11,38,950 

47,835 

12,14,164 

11,86,785 

1898-99 

13,75,119 

13,53,120 

52,186 

14,27,305 

14,05,306 

1899-1900 

13,39,812 

13,09,514 

40,937 

13,80,749 

13,50,451 

1900-01 

12,16,307 

11,62,947 

48,449 

12,64,756 

12,11,396 

1901-02 . . 

17,69,908 

17,16,830 

61,171 

18,31,079 

17,77,965 

1902-03 

18,66,213 

18,25,469 

65,541 

19,31,754 

18,91,010 

1903-04 

20,77,449 

20,36,104 

69,061 

21,36,510 

20,95,149 

1904M)5 .... 

23,81,825 

23,33,636 

67,320 

24,49,146 

24,06,976 

1905-06 .... 

27,06,784 

26,71,061 

83,455 

27,90,239 

27,54,516 

1906-07 . 

29,00,957 

28,04,202 

81,976 

29, £€,671 

29,46,152 

1907-08 . . . 

33,99,717 

33,55,946 

97,499, 

34,97,216 

34,63,443 

1908-09 

35,43,778 

34,98,480 

1,14,498 

30,58,276 

36,12,977 

1909-10 

40,06,193 

39,61,020 

1,37,699 

41,43,892 

40,98,719 

1910-11 . 

42,26,675* 

1,75,878 

1,76,878 

44,66,129 

44,01,707 

1911-12 

48,79,478 

48,04,492 

1,82,479 

50,61,9571 

49,86,971 

1912-13 

56,17,969 

65,76,567 

2,21,178 

68,89,147 

67,97,745 

1913-14 

54 39,216 

53,95,192 

2,38,393 j 

i 56,77,609 

66,38,585 


(a) From the Ist October 1902 from which date the province was leased in perpetuity to the 
British Government. (6) For February and March 1896. 
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COTTON FIRES IN BOMBAY. 


'Pho Bombay Cotton Ctieon has boon situated 
at Colaba simo 1844 and Ofcupios an aiea ot 
about 1| milts square On it faOi dealt r rents 
a plot which IS known as his jathtt 'I'he (ottou 
st'ason opens at the Div.ili in October or Nov- 
iniber, when thf 3 dealeis bum? to tluir jathn^ 
the balance of the priw ions ( lop whit h has been 
stored throiij'hout the monsoon, and fiom that 
date until tin* monsoon bi<ak& in the follouiim 
./line the (’otton Oieen is (rowded with halts 
ind IS the s(('ne of gieat attnitv It has long 
hem letognised tliat the Oittii is intonxt riient 
/)oth in rtgaid to its situation and its limit* d 
‘'i/c and anangeiL't'iits tor itstiaiislei ha\( betn 
made 

Tn recent >cars theie have been several fires 
on the Orten, tulminating in a long smies in 
iqi4 when the damage don* bv II le surpasstd 
all recoids It is ('stiniatul that IIOOOO hales 
vahnd at lls 1,() ),UO,00(), were in 1014 afhtttd 
by lire Allowing foi 75,000 damaged bales 
(yalued at Tls 82,00 000) whicli wtie sold by 
Jnsiirante Companies, tin' loss woiks tmt as 
tollows 75,000 halts, totally burnt or itnder- 
t(l useh'ss lor spuming pin posts, \alii(d at 
J{8. 83,00,000. 

But the numbtr of liies in the difft lent yt'ars 
varies greatly Jii 1004 theie was only om, 
.md the same in 1005, but in 100t> the numbri 
was thirty-eight , toming to more rttent ytais 
we llnd one m 1911, thitt' in 1012, thirteen in I 
ton, and lorty-thiee m 1014 The fires arc 
generally (onfined to a paiticiilar ari'a of the 
ilreen, where, though the public is not e\( hid- 
ed, there IS a regular system of w'atchrnen 

Committee of Enquiry — I’he disastrous fires 
of 1014 led to the appointim nt by the (roverii- 
meiit of Bombay ol a Committee “ to inquin* 
into the causes of the outbreaks of fire on the 
Cotton Green and to tonsuhr and reiommend 
wfiat preventive and protcitivm measures 
sliould be adopted to guard against such out- 
hicaks in future ” 

A Govcinment llcsolution, published in Nov- 
( mh(T, summarises the suggestions ot that Com- 
mittee as follows — 

(i) The removal of the Cotton Green from 

Colatia to some more spacious, better ar- 
langcd, better drained and more remote 
bite 

(ii) The rcbtiiction of the height of cotton 
stacks, with proper alleys, lanes or roads 
between the various stacks and jathas 

(ill) The storage of cotton in godowns which 
are properly built 

(iv) The organuatiou and maintenance by 
the cottoh merchants and Insurance 
Companies jointly of a better staff for 
guarding the Green 

(v) The provision of an adequate number of 
hydrants and full pressure of water 
throughout the 24 hours 


(vi) Effoits by Insuianee Companies to satc- 
guaid as closely as possible their own in- 
teiests after a llio has occurred 

(vii) The institution of a tribunal or eomt ol 
enqiiiiy of tin nature ref cried to m the 
jiK ceding paiagiaph 

Fraudulent Incendiarism — G ov ornimnt 

a(((ptcd the committee’s com lusion that the 
flies ot 1014 weie due to wilful and fraudul* nt 
iiKindiaiism, the motive for which is to be found 
in flic exceptional conditions which chaiacGui- 
/cd the ( otf on maikei diiimg that season In the 
absence ot a dr finite clue, tlie Committee found 
its( It unabh' to d('teiniiiie upon whirdi ol the 
srweial classrs whirh stood to henr'flt bv the 
dr'strurtion ot l.iigr' storks of t'otton th(‘ ciil- 
Xuhility tt)i tlies(> conllagiations lay 

The Bt solution also stated that, pending tlic 
completion ot flu Sewn lira lamation, Iho 
bolt Trust are imiking arrangemrmts, at a cost 
ot <qDi)io\imately tliit'o lakhs, to lay out a suit- 
.ihfi stoiage girniiul iirvir the retkimafion 
'Ibis, in conjunrtion with thr* r'xisting (’otton 
Grran, will admit ot r veii <i large r rop being 
‘•Irurd in ronditions whuli will not rrpioduee 
the (bmgeroiis traatiiKs whirh chaiactcrized tlie 
st ruing ot List year’s nop Thr' insurance r'om- 
lianirs ha\(* alrraidy taken artion, by the im- 
position ot alnmst piohibitivr rates where thr'so 
jirocaiitions are not obsciveii, to compel tlie 
lestrictirin of the hraght of stacks of hales and 
the piOMsion ot a liberal allowant e of free sparse 
brTweni adjoimng starks The piovision oi 
the additional strirage jiea refnrtal to above will 
facilitate the adoption of tlu^se very necessary 
sategiiarrls 

Artificial Damping — ^The attention ot the 
Intr'rnational Cotfon Comimttr^t', undn the 
jiresidenc^y ot Sir Cbarh'S Macara, was in June 
drawn to the subject of the cotton fires The 
two rr'presrmtatives of India on the Committee, 
suggested the possibility that the artificial 
damping ot the cotton might be a contributory 
cause to the outbreaks The point was made 
that the International Federation during the 
ten yt'ais of their existence have waged strenu- 
ous warfare against the artificial damping ot 
cotton and have heard from Lord Crewe, the 
Secretary of State for India, that the practice 
was one which was fraduulent and should be met 
by penal legislation A strong opinion was 
expressed in favour of the Government of India 
passing an Act m accordance with the terms 
of Lord Crewe’s speeech M Berger, the repre- 
sentative of France stated that since the 
perfecting of the system of testing cotton for 
damp on its arrival at the port of Havre the 
sellers of a consignment of cotton which con- 
tained more than 8V per cent of moisture were 
compelled by the French law courts to make 
good the excess of moisture to the firm to whom 
the cotton was consigned, this case being the 
fliSt of the kind on record 



The Jute Industry. 


Considering its piesent dimensions, the jute 
nidubtry of Bengal is of \ery recent oiigin 
Jlie first jute mill m Bengal was started at 
Itishra in 1855, and th(‘ flist i)ower-looin was 
introduced m 1859 The oiigmal outturn 
Mas 8 tons per day In 1909 it liad grown t-o 
2,500 tons pel day,” it is now 2, 100 tons per day 
(working .shoit tune), and it shoivs e\ery indi- 
cation of glowing and e\panding vear by ^eai 
Another interesting tiling about the jute in- 
dustivof B( ngal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a nionopolv of Scotsmen tiom Diiiuh e, 
tlie iiidustiy itself owes its mception to an 
Englishman Tlie foimdc i ot the nidu^tr> 
was tJeorge 'tcland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman m tlie navy, and w.rs 
tor some >cars in the* East India tlaiino Sei- 
vicc He (juittccl this sonic e while still a >ouug 
man, and (>ngagcd in cominetcial piimids 
in (5'\lon, wlmc' lie wa-> suecessful J aten 
on lie turned his attintion to Jtengal, and 
aniving m ('alcutta about 1853 he got into, 
touch wnth tlie management of th(‘ papci 1 
woiks, then at Soiaraiioie, where experiments i 
were being tried with ooiniliy glasses and flhic 
plants to impro\o th(‘ (jualit^ or cheapc'ii the 
niannfactiiic ot jiaper dins seems to lia\e 
‘'Uggested to Acland the manufactine of ihea, 
and ill 1854 he luoecedod to England, with a 
view to obtaining luacliineiy and capit il m 
ordei to manufac tuie goods from that material 
During tlin trip he visited Dunclc'e, and while 
there Mr John Ken, of Douglas Eounclr\, 
■-uggosted to him the importing ot mac hmerv 
into Bengal “ where the jute c'omes fjoin and 
spin lb theie ” This suggestion boic fruit, 
for slioitly atlcrwards Aeland placed oideis 
with Keir for a few sterns of propaiing and 
spinning machiner>, and rci,urnc‘d to India 
the same year aecompanicd by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mcehanicb who w'erc to as- 
sist him in erecting and opeiatmg the first 
jute mill m Bengal This as has been stated, 
WMs at Risliia, the site of tlic present Welling- 
ton mills, near 8erampor(\ and here, m 1855, 
the fiist machine spun jute jams were made 
As not infrequently happens tlie pioneer got 
Tory little out of his venture Alter several 
ups and downs the Ac hand interest in the 
llishra mill ceased in 1867, and the company 
which Acland had foimed in 1854 was wound 
up in 1868 

Power-looms — The pioneer’s examine was 
followed by Mr George Henderson of that 
ilk and firm, and m 1859 the Borneo Jute Co 
was launched under his auspices To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for jute cloth Unhampered bv 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works m 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present “ Baniagore Jute Manu- 
factunng Co , Ld ”, which is credited at Vie 
present moment with making a monthly pioflt 
of three lakhs Four other mills followed 
m succession — Gounpore, Serajgungc, and 
India Jute Mills 

“From 1868 to 1873,” writes Mr David 
Wallace in “The Romance of Jute,” “the 
five nulls excepting the Rishra mill simply 


coined money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1,250 ” To illiistiatc the pros- 
peiity ot the iiulustrv at this peiiod we may 
take the dividends jiaid by tlio Barnagoie 
Company On tlie woiking of their first half 
vear, a 15 pei cent iiiteriin clnideiicl w'as de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enoimoiis 
capital at which the compauv was taken ovei 
trom tlie Boiiioo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent piemiuni 4 he dividend for the 
lust vear, ending Viigiist 1873, was 25 pei 
eint , foi 1874, 20 per cent , and foi 1875 10 
per cent 'J’hen came a change The invert- 
ing public had toigotti'n tlie ('tlect of the Port 
Canning bubble, ami the (ondition of the jute 
indii'-tiy in 1872-7 5 seeming to offei a better 
retiiin than (oal oi ti i, both ot which ha»l 
jiist tiijovn’d a boom it was only necessary to 
issiie a prospectus ot a jiite mill to have all 
the sjiaics snapped np in the (oiiiso of an afbei- 
noon 

In 1872-73 thiee mw companies woie lloatcd 
locally — the Fort tEostii, Budge lludge and 
Sibpoie, and two Home companic's, the Champ- 
clany ami Sanmugger, all of which cominenced 
operations in 1874 In 1871-5 eight other 
mills vAorc launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(New Union), Asiatic (now Sc^oiali), Cliv'e, 
B(*nga] Picssing and Maniilacturing ('o (now 
the Belliaghatta-Euiiiagoie branch mill), 
RiistorajcM^ (now Hie Central), Ganges (legis- 
teiecl in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs Bnkmyre Bios , of Gioenork fame — 
m all thirteen nc'W companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 1,500 This W'as too much of a 
strain foi the new industry, and for the next 
tcni vears all the mills liad a soveie struggle 
Tlic oldci ones all siiivivcd the oideal, but 
foui of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufae- 
tunng Co and the Riistomjec' — bec'ame mori- 
bund, to appear again latei on imdei now names 
and manageunent Fort Gloster also sulfcicd 
badly 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up This was Jvamaihatty, promoted 
by Messrs Jardine, Skinner A Co , which came 
into being m 1877, as the result ot Dr Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gounpore Co fiom Messis. 
Jardine, Skinner (S' Co to his own firm This 
mill, togethei with additions made by some 
of tlie other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 5,150 m 1882 By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the ITooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700 From this period on •to 1894 no new 
mills came into existence except the Calcutta 
’I’wist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started — the Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now the Fort Gloster Branch 
mill), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned). 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj- 
gunge), and the Kinnison A lull of four years 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
after which came the following series of new 
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mills, besides further heavy extensions — Dal- ages from the earliest year for which complete 
housie, Alexandna, Naihatl, Lawrence, He- information is available with actuals for the last 
hance. Belvedere, Auckland, Kelvin and North- four years ; and the figures in brackets represent 
brook the variations for each period, taking the average 

of the quinquennium from 1879-80 to 1883-84 
nf thp Industry as lOO. It will be seen that the number of 

looms and spindles m operation has increased 
The record of the jute industry may well be to a very much larger extent than either the 
said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The number of mills at work or the amount of 
following statement shews quinquennial aver- nominal capital employed 



N umber of 

Nominal 

Number (in thousands) of 


mills at 
work 

Capital (in 
laklis of Its ) 

Perons 

employed. 

Looms 

Spindles 

1879-80 to 1883-84 

21 

(100) 

270 

7 (100) 

38 

8 (100) 

5 

5 (100) 

88 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-80 

24 

(U4) 

341 

6 (120) 

52 

7 (130) 

7 

(127) 

138 4 (157) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

2b 

(124) 

402 

0 (140) 

04 

3 (100) 

8 

3 (151) 

172 6 (190) 

1894-95 to 1898-90 

31 

(148) 

522 

1 (193) 

80 

7 (223) 

11 

7 (213) 

244 8 (278) 

1899-1900 to 100 V04 

3G 

(171) 

080 

{251) 

114 

2 (294) 

10 

2 (295) 

334 0 (380) 

1904-05 to 1908-00 

40 

(210) 

900 

(355) 

105 

(425) 

24 

8 (451) 

510 5 (580) 

1900-10 

GO 

(280) 

1,151 

(425) 

204 

1 (520) 

31 

4 (571) 

045 9 (731) 

1910-11 

58 

(270) 

1,150 

(425) 

210 

4 (558) 

33 

1 (002) 

682 5 (77()) 

1011-12 

50 

(281) 

1,193 

(411) 

201 

3 (510) 

32 

9 (598) 

077 5 (770) 

1012-13 

01 

(290) 

1,190 

5 (442) 

204 

(525) 

34 

(018) 

708 7 (805) 


The production of the mile has increased to a still greater extent The following figures 
shew the export of jute manufactures and the declared values for the quinquennial periods 
The combing value of gunny bags and gunny cloth exported by sea in 1912-13 is over eighteen 
times as great as the average value of the exports m the period 1879-80 to 1883-84 . — 



1 Jute manufactures 

1 Gunny bags in j Gunny cloths m 
millions of millions of 

j number 1 yards 

Value in 
lakhs of Rs 

1879-80 to 1883-81 

54 9 

(100) 

4 

4 

(100) 

124 9 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-80 

77 

(140) 

15 

4 

(350) 

162 9 

(130) 

1889-90 to 1803-94 

111 5 

(203) 

41 


(992) 

289 3 

(232) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

171 2 

(312) 

182 


(4,130) 

518 

(415) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

206 5 

(376) 

427 

2 

(9,709) 

826 5 

(662) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

257 8 

(409) 

698 


(15,864) 

1,442 7 

(1,154) 

1909-10 

364 4 

(6v4) 

940 

1 

(21,366) 

1,709 6 

(1,369) 

1910-11 

360 9 

(657) 

955 

3 

(21,711) 

1,699 4 

(1,361) 

1911-12 

289 9 

(528) 

871 

5 

(19,807) 

: 1,600*8 

(1,282) 

1912-13 

311 7 

(568) 

1,021 

8 

(23,223) 

i 2,287*1 

(1,831) 
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Up to the last quinquennium the exports of 
raw Jute were marked by increases from year 
to year though the improvement was not so 
r.ipid as in the case of manufactures A slight 
decrease in the exports occurred in 1909-10 
.IS compared with the figures for the preceding 
(liiinqucnnial i)eriod and a further decline in 
1910-11, but a marked recovery was made 
in 1911-12 which was accentuated in 1912-13 — 


Jute, raw, in 
millions of cwt. 


1H79-80 to 1883-84 
1884 85 to 1888-80 
1889-90 to 1893-94 
1894-95 to 1808-99 
1809-1900 to 1003-04 
1004-05 to 1908-00 

1009- 10 

1010 - 11 
1011-12 . 

1912-13 


7 5 (100) 

8 9 (119) 
10 (133) 
12 3 (164) 
12 7 (169) 
15 09 (201) 
14 6 (105) 
12 7 (160) 
16-2 (216) 
17*5 (233) 


The price of raw Jute reached its highest 
point in 1906-07, the rate being 11s 65 per bale , 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Rs 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentmitcd in 1908-09 and 1009-10, 
the price having declined to 36 4 and 11s 31 
per bale respectively In 1910-11 the price 
rose again to Its 41-8-0, to Its 51-4-0 in 1911-12 
and further to Rs 54-12-0 in 1012-13 The 
following are the quinquennial average puces 
per bale (400 pounds) ot ordinary jute calculated 
from the prices current published by the Beng. 1 l 
Chamber of Commeice — 


Pi ICC of jute, 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs 



Rs 

a 

P 


1879-80 to 1883-84 .. 

23 

8 

0 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 

23 

3 

2 

(99) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 .. 

32 

6 

5 

(138) 

1H94-95 to 1898-99 

30 12 

0 

(131) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

32 

] 

7 

(137) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

.. 44 

13 

6 

(101) 

1909-10 . 

. 31 

0 

0 

(132) 

1910-11 

. 41 

8 

0 

(177) 

1911-12 

.. 51 

4 

0 

(218) 

1912-13 

54 12 

0 

(233) 

The average prices of gunny 

cloth 

have 

been as follows — 






Price of Hessian doth 
lOJoz 40" per 100 yds 


Rs 

a 

P- 


1879-80 to 1883-84 

10 

7 

11 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

8 

0 

7 

(77) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

.. 10 

6 

6 

(99) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . 

9 11 

8 

(03) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

10 

2 10 

(97) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 

11 

14 

1 

(11|2) 

1909-10.. 

9 

3 

6 

(88) 

1910-11.. 

9 

5 

6 

(89) 

191M2. . 

11 14 

0 

(113) 

1912-13.. 

. 16 

6 

0 

(156) 


The Jute Mills Association now one of 

the most important, if not the most 
important, of the bodies afllliatcd to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances — In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new markets, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S E J Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time The only nulls which stood out 
of this arrangement were the ITooghly and 
Scrajgungc The first agreement, for six 
month.s dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
nuiewals dictated tlic ('xtent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortniglit and 
5 days a week Besides short time, 10 per 
cent of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short peiiod in 1890 An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
j by the parties not to increase their spmnmg 
power durmg the cuirency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made m the case 
of a few incomplete new nulls 

In 1890, with a view to further improvmg 
the situation, the associated nulls entered 
into a compact to fix a scale of minimum sell- 
ing rates for fabrics used m the country trade, 
rates for markets west of Suez to bo left open. 
This artificial attempt to improve the miU 
sale-sheets lasted for about 18 months, and had 
a disastrous effect on mutual confidence among 
the mills All sorts of ruses to get round the 
minimum scale were adopted, and recrimi- 
nation became the order of the day Certain 
of the more favoured mills encouraged a sort 
of double barrelled business by which they 
were able to dispose of country goods at the 
fixed rates in consideration of selling a quan- 
tity of foreign goods at buyers’ prices This, 
eorabincd with other devices adopted by certain 
mills, had the effect ultimately of breakmg 
up ail combination among the mills Nor 
has the jute trade ever been able to work in 
complete harmony since Mutual suspicions 
have rendered it very difficult oven to work 
half time on occasion, and the moment demand 
shows the slightest sign of.catchmg up supply, 
nothing on earth will prevent one mill alter 
the other puttmg m new extensions and thus 
hastening the moment when supply will over- 
take demand 

Working days — With the introduction of 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairmg work on 
Sundays In order to minmftse this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up 111 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p m. on Saturdays The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
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on batur(.U 5 !P, but, more suo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a liesolution 
b\ the provincial Government under the Fac- 
tory Act and the matter was dropped. Several 
other abortive attempts were made later on 
to arrive at some agreement relative to short 
time, but they mostly failed Only a \ear 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert 
Mr J II Parks, to ad^nsc them on the possi- 
bility of forming a ]ute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute Mr Parks came, and wrote 
a leport which the Association promptlv 
pigeon-holed because the slump uas o\er and 
the demand was so prodigious that there vas 
no need to woiry about the price of jute Hard 
times are once more looming ahead, and it is 
possible that Mr Parks’ scheme may be with- 
drawn from its resting place and studied w’lth 
a view to applying it to future exigencies It 
H doubtful, however, whether even Mr Parks 
can introduce amitv of purpose and consist- 
ency in action to the jute trade 111 Bengal 
Effect of the War — In \ icw of the rumours 
prevailing in some parts of the mofussll regard- 


ing the effect ot the war on the jute industrv 
a notice has been circulated by the District 
Officers m Bengal giving the export figures 
foi 1912-13 of raw jute, gunny bags and 
gunny cloth to the diifcrcnt parts of the British 
Empire and to fori'ign countiies It is pointed 
out that Gel many and Austria take moie than 
a quarter of the exports of raw jute, but as 
(iistomers for gunnies, they, and indeed the 
(ontinent ot Em ope as a whole, are compara- 
tively insigmflianf Secondly, that the best 
( nstomeis ai( tlu ITmtcd Kingdom, the United 
States, the Aigentlne, Uhili and Australia 
w'liKh take more than halt the raw jute exports 
and nearly foiir-fltths ot the gunnies The 
Notne further says — “The War should not 
intcrtere materially with our trade in gunnies 
It will stop the expoit of 210,000 tons ot raw 
jute to Germany and Austria, and this surplus 
wall be available for the nulls in India, the Un- 
ited Kingdom, the United States, and Franct 
'I’he British Adiiuialtj has no ajipirhensions 
as to the safety of the tiade routi's of the Empiri*. 
and the British Government has taken special 
stejis to guarantee maiine insuiance Theft* 
taits, togethei with the other faits and figure»i 
(ontamed in this noti*, should lostoie confldenc* 
to all coneeined in jute” 


GLASS AND 

A pamphht r<'C(ntl> issued bv tlie Uomnn'i- 
( lal Intelligeine Dipaitnu'id show •» that the 
toial value ot glass and gl i'>>waie iinport<‘d into 
India in the vear < tiding Maieh, 1014, was 
11,290,8") {, the gieatei pait e;t whnii came 
tiom Austria-Hungary, 

Glass maniifaetuie 111 India consiv,ts ot two 
well-detlncd < lassc’s, tin* indigenous housi hold 
industiy and the modem tactoiy indiistij 
The indigenous housi hold industry, whnh is 
representc d in all parts ot the ( ountrj , is ( hielly 
couceiiied with the manufai tiiie ot cheap 
bangles Ghi-iS maiiiifaeture in India on the 
modern factory system h.is hitherto been an 
uphill struggle against great dilhculties In Ben- 
gal, the Pioneei (JIass Manutactming Company, 
Jamited, of Titagaih, staited work in 1800 
and the Bengal Gians Company of Sode- 
])ur in 1808 They (eased woiking in 1890 
and 1002, iespecti\nl\ The Madias Glass 
Works founded in 1000 has ( cased work, though 
it IS hoped to K'fttait it A lactorv startinl in 
Hyderabad also proved a failuK* and its plant 
was taken ovei by the Glass M oiks at Ambala 
The Himalayan Glass Works at Ilajpnr in the 
D(‘hra Duii distrnt closed after thiee 01 fom 
years’ working in 1008, hut was restarted latei 
under new mankgement Finally, the Upper 
India Glass Works at Ambala, which was darted 
by Indian capitalists in 1805, was at fiist a 
failure Since 1903, howevei, it has been miieli 
more successful It established itself fiimlv in 
Its earlier years by specialising m the maniitac- 
ture of bangle glass , and in this line it is inter- 
esting to record that the bangle glass of Ambala 


GLASSWARE. 

and Fiiozabad In^ ^mcfi'did m capturing the 
maik(t, whorca-. tormul> large quantities ol 
glas^, used to be import* d from Belgium for 
this jiurpose At tlie juesent turn' one 01 two 
glass ta( loins only an' working in India, and 
a new lactorv tin* Wi'.tcm India Glass Works, 
Limited, ot Bombav, is about to start work 
Be* Olds of the eailni ventures have shown 
that the lailuns in som*' '’asi's weie due, in 
pait at least, to jiuvintible (ausi'S promnn'iit 
among whnh were (1) tin* lack of sulfioient 
fiuKl (apila' and the (onseqiient inability ot 
the (ompames to meet their heavy initial 
e\p*‘ns(‘s, and (2) inexpf'iiein e and lack ot 
techiiKMl knowledge on the part of the promo- 
ters But tlu're ,m‘ also * ('rtain real and special 
dillnulties with glass manufactmers In India 
have to contend against 3’hr pniuipal difti- 
< ulties are — (1) The t*‘m])( latuie ol India in the 
hot weather (2) The ditfidilty ot obtaining 
skilled labom for glass blowing Both foreign 
blowers and men tiom local Hidiistru's such as 
Nagiiia have been tried but neitliei have been 
entindy satisfactoiy ( 1) There are lonsidd- 
able tt'ohmeal dilfitiilties, such as the supply 
of a suitable quality or sand and a smtabh 
alkali With r* gaid to tin alkali, local sources, 
such as the leh ot Noithern India, have not yd 
given results aderjiiate foi the manufacture ot 
liigh class glassware At piesent imported 
bitarbonale ot soda is mainly used As this is 
imnoited from England there is no reason to 
anucipate any ‘•hoitage of the supply It is 
also probable that soda eompoimds will in time 
be locally maiiiifa(.tiiied 111 India 
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The Handloom Weavers. 


By F. Booth Tucker. 

.N’extto agnculturifets the handloom weavers 
of India rank second in numerical importance 
among her skilled industiial woikers In roimd 
figures about 11 million souls aic dependent 
on this industry. From a position of pi os* 
penty and even affluence they have suddenly 
been reduced, through no fault of then own, but 
by circumstances ovei which they ha^e no 
control, and which it was impossible for them 
to foresee, to a condition of indigence and even 
starvation Taking a superflcial view of tlic 
situation one might be tempted to say that 
the remedy is in their own hands Let tliein 
forsake then homes and take seivite in the 
mills and the problem will bo solved, lint 
this would bo a shoit-sighted and unwise 
policy There are hiiidameiital objections 
to it which cannot be overlooked 

What the handloom industry of India calls 
for IS not annihilation, but leadership 'J'o 
invite a noble and ancient industry vvhicli has 
been f»)i many ages one of the mam bulwaiks 
of India’s prospciitv voluntauly to commit 

harakiii ” is a height of self-saciiflce of 
which even Japanese models would hardly 
approve The mill-owiieis of Lancashire would 
no doubt benelit gieatly — at Ica'^t for the time 
being — if they could persuade the foolish mill* 
owners of India that m view ot Lancashire 
superior skill, mtelhgenco, education, capital 
or other causes, the latter ought promptly to 
commit suicide, and if they could persuade 
the Government of India that in bolstering 
uu the industry in its uneciual struggle they 
weic embaikmg m a wastetul and useless ex- 
penditure of money and eneigy, and that their 
proper couisc would be to tax it out of exist- 
ence, or at least abandon it to its fate 1 
Training Schools. 

Unfortunately in the case of the voiceless 
handloom weavers the mill iiiteiests have to 
a laige extent overpersuaded Govcinraent 
that it IS useless to liclp them to sustain the 
unequal struggle Neaily every handloom 
weaving school in India and elscvvheic has 
sooner or later been converted into a training 
school for null foremen and manageis, as- 
piring to salaiies of from Ks. 50 to Its. 500 
What wonder when it is remembered that 
the managers of those institutions have been 
almost without exception thernselvcb trained 
m mill schools to null methods, and have be- 
come accufotomed to look down upon the 
handloom Industiy, and to regard it as being 
foredoomed to extinction. 

Similarly, when Government have appointed 
experts, or committees, to investigate the 
question and to report on the advisability and 
best means of helping the handloom weaver, 
to whom has the duty been entrusted ? Almost 
invariably to mill experts, whose verdict has 
been a foregone conclusion They might 
well have saved themselves the trouble and 
expense I have sometimes written to #uch 
persons myself and urged them to confer with 
our own experts, who have been engaged in 
the exclusive study of the problem for the 
last 7 or 8 years, or to allow me an opportunity 


of presenting pci son illy the handloom weaveis’ 
side of the story, and almost without excep* 
tion they have been too busy, or have not been 
able to Visit the centres* suggested, or have 
paid them a cul^ory and contemptuous call 
while a moic or less one-sided report has been 
presented, which has fiequcntly resulted in 
Government withholding its much-needed 
help from tin*, struggling community and 
further geneiously subsidising the wealthy 
mill-schools ! 

Mot that the two interests aio nceessaiih 
opposed to each other, any moie than arc the 
Jnlantiy and Cavaliy of an army in the field 
While Indian mills aie looking abroad foi 
markets tor then jam, the 11 million skilled 
w('avcis at their door aie well worthy of their 
coiKsideration and shoulri form the most va- 
luable maiket toi their output Mills that 
will study the requirements of this home field 
need not look outside the four corners ot India 
toi many a vear to come 

What is wanted. 

What the handloom weaver^ of India 
need lb — 

1 Lcaderslnp. They are like sheep with- 
out a shepheid 1’he few leaders that have 
hitherto been supplied them have too oiten 
been wolves m sheep’s clothing, who have 
failed (*ithcr to understand their needs, or win 
their confide nee 

2 The second great nerd is instruction 
ill improved mctliods 

S The weave 1 must also be placed in touch 
with the maiket s of the^ woild. 

4 This will involve a generous expendl- 
tuie of money by Government in doing foi 
the wcavei wliat lie obviously cannot elo for 
himself But the outcome will abuiulantlv 
repay the outlaj 

Propeily Icel, propcily instiucted and pro- 
perty coiiiiecteei with the woild’s great cloth 
bazaai, the weaver of India may jet again 
become India’s piidc, and the meiehants of 
the vvoild may yet again vie with one another 
.n seeking the produi ts of his age-learned skill 

The task is not nearly so difficult as it seems 
The machinery exists, but needs extension 
and expansion There arc some things which 
the weaver can, must and will do for himself 
Thcic arc other things which must be done for 
him. 

Leadership. 

1. Uc must be supplied with Leaders who 
know his needs and in whom he can safely 
trust Tin be leaders ought not, save undei 
exceptional circumstances, 4o be chosen from 
his rivals The mill-tiained expeit is, as a 
rule, of very little use to him and is often a 
positive source of danger The leaders wlioni 
he needs must be in thorough sympathy with 
his cause, must understand his condition^, 
must include those who are able themselves 
to handle the shuttle and must not be meie 
students and theoreticians And here I would 
like to say that it is highly dangerous for a 
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Presidency, or State to allow its policy to- 
wards the handloom we&\ci to be dictated by 
a young graduate from a mill school. We 
should not dream of putting the cleverest 
CJniversity Graduate to fill the chair of a Com- 
raisaioner or to dictate the policy of Govern- 
ment, because he had gained honours in Poli- 
tical Economy, Science, Languages or other 
elements of knowledge And yet m not a few 
instances the destinies of the vast weaving 
community have been entrusted to the guidance 
of the merest tyros in this difficult art I What 
wonder that the ship has soon been wrecked 
and consequently abandoned, and then the 
cause regarded as hopeless 

The great majority of these Leaders will 
have to be ^elected from the weavers them- 
selves and not from callow imfledged students 
of the theory of their art 

Suitable Schools Needed. 

2 Therefore they must have suitable 
Schools. 1 s.iy suitable because many of the 
schools established for their benefit have been 
anything but suitable Frequently it has 
been necessary to close them for this \ery 
reason. The founder of one such brought 
the Governor of his Presidency to wain the 
weavers that if they failed to drink at the 
fountain of textile knowledge which Govern- 
ment had at great expense established for 
them, It would be his painful duty to stop its 
unvalued flow One man could lead them to 
water, but even a Government could not force 
the unwilling horse to drink Soon after- 
wards the institution was closed, and the 
weavers of course we»*e blamed for their stu- 
pidity 

By a suitable school I mean, 

(1) A school that is under the sympathetic 
management of a leader who undci stands the 
weavers’ needs and can win their confidence. 

(2) A school in which the teachers can them- 
selves weave and can consequently be looked 
up to by the weavers 

(3) A school exclusively for weavers and not 
for mill-students, nor a combination of the two 
A school In which the adult weaver is taken 
by the hard and taught improved methods 
His advice, assistance, suggestions and objec- 
tions should bo encouraged, and he should 
be given the free opportunity to choose for 
himself the kind of implements, materials and 
methods which he himself may prefer, within, 
of course, reasonable limits He may not be able 
to read, or write, but when it comes to ques- 
tions of his own particular ait, he will usually 
exhibit a shrewdness, alertness and common- 
sense, which should be developed and encour- 
aged. 

(4) Being a family man, the adult weaver 
must receive such remuneration as he may 
require for the'suppoit of his family, while 
learning improved methods. 

(6) The school must be in close touch with 
the world's markets and must teach the weaver 
the kinds of cloth that it will pay him to make 
The weaver is keenly awake to the commercial 
side of his undertaking, and will appreciate 
such assistance. The mere theoretical peda- 
gogue 13 bad enough in an ordinary educational 


system, stuflaug too often our children’s heads 
with useless knowledge, but in a weaving 
school he spells blue rum to its best interests. 

(6) The weaver ought to be helped by means 
of loans and time payments to become tbe 
owner of the improved implements of which 
lie has been taught the use, should ho so desire. 
He should be allowed to select those which he 
himself prefers and should be enabled to pay 
for them by instalment*!. 

(7) Travelling branches should be establish- 
ed which can go from village to village at regu- 
lar intervals, explaining methods, inviting 
criticHra*! establishing centres and helping 
to market the produce of the weavers, and to 
obtain for them good yam at reasonable prices 

Marketing of Produce. 

3 The marketing of produce is not so 
difficult as might at first sight appear. Each 
centre should gradually work up a market 
of Its own and when one line ceases to yield 
a reasonable profit, another should be substituted; 
as tho weavers become better organized and 
trained, the market will gradually run after 
them 

We have ourselves established in connec- 
tion with our various weaving schools a trading 
agency which takes over the whole of their 
output, and whose business it is to find out 
what the markets require. It works on a 
strictly business basis and greatly facilitates 
the working of our schools. 

It IS now some eight years since the Salva- 
tion Army took up the cause of the handloom 
weavers of India, and T think that we may 
claim to have gained a thorough working 
knowledge of their needs, and to have largely 
won their confidence 

One of our Officers has invented a loom which 
has been generally accepted as the best and 
fastest handloom in existence. What is even 
more important, it works so easily that a child 
can use it Thus all the member*! of a weaver’s 
family can work it in turn and bring their out- 
put almost to a level with that of a mill Fast 
slays for throwing the shuttle can be obtained 
from Us 7, and upwards, and the complete 
loom from lls. 35 and upwards 

A fast loom is of no use to a weaver without 
a warping machine that can turn out long warps 
For this we have a very simple device suitable 
for village use One warping machine can 
keep some twenty fast looms supplied with 
warps. The cost of this machine is only Ks 35. 

The preparation of thread from cotton, 
wool, or silk has also received our attention, 
and improved methods have been introduced 
which are greatly appreciated by the weavers 
and villagers Improved spinning and reeling 
machines can be obtained for Rs 15 and 
upwards. 

The price of the implements has been brought 
down to the lowest point consistent with good 
wprkmanship and materials The strain upon 
a fast loom is very severe, and unless it is well 
made it soon goes to pieces The weavers 
themselves well understand this and prefer a 
good machine, even if it costs more. 





Salvation Army Work. 

We have already 20 centres of our own in 
India, where weaving, warping and silk reel 
mg are being taught, while we have helped to 
start many others of a similar character The 
influence of our work has spread to other lands, 
and we have supplied looms, or weaving masters 
to Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Burma 
China and Rhodesia I would close with 
quoting the testimony of a Burmese merchant 
who came over to our Ludhiana Weaving School 
to study the suitability of our methods for 
his country 

“I arrived here on the 31st March 1913 to 
study the workings of the School and Looms, 
and on tne 2nd of April, i e , in two days’ time 
I found to my surp^'se that I could weave at 


the rate of fifty picks per nunute. A little 
more care and attention, one could weave on 
these looms thoroughly in a fortnight I 
at once placed an order for 5 looms, one warp- 
ing machine and accessories, amounting in all 
to about Rs 1,100 which were done and prompt- 
ly despatched to my entire satisfaction I 
am leaving with regret on Saturday The 
school management and discipline are thorough 
and up-to-date The Manager is hard work- 
ing, energetic and industrious I fear he and 
his subordinates are overworked The Manager 
IS generous and attentive I am surprised 
to find the S A Officers here undergoing a 
life of sacrifice from choice The way he and 
his staff do their duties cheerfully made me 
a disbeliever, love respect and honour them ” 
(Sd ) Maunq Hla Ph, Mandalay, Burmah. 


Silk. 


In the early days of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth eentunes 
India’s chief competitor m the silk trade was 
the Levant Company Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
industry On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in l)ehra Dun and Kashmir 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bomhyx mon, possibly obtained from China, 
has been reared for centuries The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade The special 
properties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India 

Mulberry-feeding worms. — Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so prcsslngly as m India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, vu,, Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry-feeding silk worms, and Satumiidac, 
the wild or non-mulberry-feeding worms In 
India the mulberry worm (Bombyx Mon) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Moms 


alba, (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
duemg countries), are grown spetully as food 
tor the silkworm This is the case in many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Kaslimir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M Jtidtca of whicii there 
arc many distinctive varieties or races This 
is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam, as also of the Nilgiri hills 

India has thirc well-known purely indigenous 
silkwoims the fo-sar, the mtuja and the m. 
The first is widely distrilmted on the lower hills, 
more espetially tlioso ot the great cential table- 
land, and tcods on several jungle trees The 
second is confined to Assam and Kastern Bengal, 
,ind feeds on .i laurel The third exists m a 
state of semi-domestication, bung ri'.ired on 
the castor-oil plant ^>om an art point of view 
the mwfa silk is the most mtc'restmg and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily The 
en silk, on the otlu i hand, is so extremely 
difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was praitised m the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe 

Experiments and results — Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
improving sericulture in India French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry m India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasHtes 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrme M Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments in cross breeding, believes that 
improvement m the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrino and other 
diseases of the worms is taken up vigorously 
by the piodueers of seed and ^e rearers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breds 

In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reeling machi- 
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iKiy, bf-ed bring imported .mimally on a large 
biaU Tn 1807 in Mysore Mi Tata, after 
belt eting a plantation and site for rtaring houses, 
bt nt to Japan for a Siijicriiitendt nt and trained 
opoiativcs Tlie M>soie autlioritits ha\e made 
a giant ot Ils {,000 a yt ai to the Tata f.irni 
in return tor instruttion gi\ni to the ixople of 
Mjsore in Japantst* methods ot growing the 
miilberiy and rearing the insects The products 
of the Mysore State art <\poitcd to loreign 
countries from Madias The work ot the 
Sal\ation Army is aho uotewoithy in vaiious 
parts of tndia 'I'ht'y lia\e turnishtsi txpirts, 
encourage<l the planting ot mulberry trees, 
and subsidised s( \ t lal silk schools The Bengal 
bilk f'ommittcH und( i tin* guid.ince of some 
rreiieh experts have (onduetid iross-bi ceding 
exptriTuents with a \nn to (stabhsh a miilti- 
\oitine liybiid of Bin ope, in (luatity Then* is 
a (iovernmeiit sdicultnial farm at |{(rhampoic, 
where, it is said, <i j)iii(‘ whiti* multi-xoltiin' 
of silkworm is i eari'd Tlu' ic suits ot the B( ngal 
Committei ’s labours in.iy l)e summed up as 
follows the only n.illy elhctive method ot 
dealing with the luolihun is to woi k up gradually 
to a point ,il whu h the whoh ot the seed cocoon 
necessaiy toi the proMiue will bi supplitil to 
leaurs luuhr («o\(rnmcnt supd vision, and to 
establish giadually a biithdent number oi laigc 
mirH('ri(s throughout tlie silk districts ot the 
prov ince 

Central Nurseries ~'l'h( report ot the 
Agricultural J)f paitnunt, J{(‘ngal, tor flu y(ar 
ending June JO, 191}, givis an account ot a 
schirne whuli has Ix'eii d( vised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industiy The aim ot 


t!ie scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
the silk distiicts a sutticient number of central 
nurseiies with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole ot the seed cocoons reciuired m the 
province to be supplied under (government 
supervisions It is believed that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the i>roblem A number of tin* c xistmg smaller 
nurseries were closed dm mg 1013 and others 
are being conveited into enlarged and improved 
central mirsc'rus with Ksaring houses complete 
'J'he ultimate success of the* sche'iiie depends 
largely on the* willingness ot the* rcaiers to pav 
an aeh'eiuatc price loi pure seed 

Exports of silk — In botli raw silk and 
silk maiiutactuios, India now leceives tar more 
than she give*s, and foi the icason already given 
the expoits have eie'cioascd, e*specially those ot 
maimlacture*d silks Statisties published by 
the Lyons Silk Merchants Union give the* 
estimate'd woild s piodue tiou ot silk in 191* 
as ne'aily 27 million kilogramme's (1 kilog 
eeiuals 2 204r) lbs) in whieji total appeals, 
expoits tiom Inelia 100,000 kilog, India’s share 
HI the pre'vioiis year’s total being 108,000 kilog 
In 1911-12 the expoits of Haw Silk were valued 
at A. 305, 589 and ot Man utac tilled Silk at £li,4J0 
The import figuie s for the same* ycai vveie Raw 
Silk i.700.494 Silk Manufactuus £1 769,002 
Bibliography — The Imperial (la/,etteei con- 
tains eopious retercnces to the .silk industry 
Sevti.il monographs liave* been published on 
the .subject, and cle'tails are to be found on th<' 
industry as a whole in Watt’s “The Commercial 
Broduots ot India ” anel the* same author’s 
“ Indian Ait at Delhi, 190J ” 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtaiii(*el tioiu the Indigofeia, 
a genus of Leguminosac winch coinpiis(>s some 
JOO spe'cie*", elistiibutcd throughout the tropieal 
and warm tempe*rate rcgiems ot the globe, 
India having about 40 We*steru India m.iv 
be de*sciibe*d as the hcaeie|uarters of tlie species, 
so far as India is eonce*rncd, 25 being pceuliai 
to that rre*sidency On the eastern side ot 
India, in Jiiliar, Bengal, Assam and Buima, 
there is a maiked de*crease in tlie number of 
specie's but a visible incre*asc in the prevalence 
of those that are met with 

There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye fioni Inelia, it was 
procured from the Western Piesidency and 
shipped from Surat It was carncxl by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff that led 
to the formation ot the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supuemacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo m 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the woad 
industry, but it was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
to the first decline of the Indian indigo industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of mdigo m the West Indies had 
been given up — partly oh account of the high 


dutus imposed upon it and paitly because siig.ir 
and colfee were lound to be more jirofitablc — 
th(* industry was leviv^cd iii India, and, as oiu 
of tin* many surprises of tin* industiy, the 
pioviiieo of Bengal was silect(*d fortius revival 
It had no sooner been organis('d, however, than 
troubles next arose m Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings bctw'ecu the planters, then 
cultivators and the (loverninent, which may 
be said to have cuJiniiiated in Lord M.icaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 18J7 This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lowei 
and Eastern Bengal to Tiihiit and the United 
J^roMiices Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the resc*arch(*s of the chemical 
laboratories ot Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natur.il veg(*table dye They 
first killed the raaddar dye ot Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advanc mg rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present v icissitude , meantime 
the exjports from India have seriously declined, 
and .salvation admitt(*dly lies in the path of 
cheaper production both m cultivation and 
ipanufacturc These issue's are being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
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luictrtaiaty Theib'sUf' ib not tlio a(i\ antago ot 
new icgulations of land t(>nnro, but one evclusi* 
velyot natural verhu<i svnthctic indigo (^(H‘ 
Watt’s “ Commercial Pioducls of India ”) 

Decline of the Industry. -Since synthetit 
indigo was put upon the' market, in 181)7, the 
natuial indigo induhtiy of India has declined 
\ery lapidly , apait from slight rc'coveims m 
190G-07 and the decline continucMl 

w ithout a bre ak The figure s tor the last tc w' 
yeais may be eontiasted with those loi the h\<' 
yeais ending in 18')7, in winch the aiea undcT 
indigo aveiagcd 2,400 square miles and the \alue 
ot the exports ovc't £3,000,000 a yc'ar 


Arexi 

1 unde r 

Inehgo 

()uanlitv 

Exported 

1 5 ahit' of 
Expoits 


Acre*- 

! 

, Cwts 

i £ 

1901-02 

7<)1 000 

89 750 

' 1,234,8 37 

1902-0J 

()46,000 

()j,377 

80 3 738 

1903-04 

707,000 

60, 410 

717,468 

1904-05 

477,000 

49,252 

1 556,405 

1905-00 

384,000 

31,181. 

1 390,918 

1906-07 

421,000 

35,102 

i 4()<> 985 

1907-08 

394,000 

32,4<K) 

124,84‘) 

1908-09 

284,000 

21 <)4b 

520,986 

1909-10 

289,000 

18,061 ‘ 

' 2 31,541 

1910-11 

27(),000 

10,9 19 1 

1 22 3,529 

1911-12 

271,000 

19,155 

I 250,535 


Present Position — i’he cro]) is most im- 
portant in 111 liar and Madras , in the Punjab 
and Ilnitcid Proyinees it now occupies hi tie ovei 
100 bipiare miles altogether In 13c ngal the 
ciop IS largely raisc'd by British planteis, in the 
othei provinu's chutly by nati\e cultivatois 
bcicmtille rc'se.nch work on questions eonnc'cicsl 
with cultivation and iiMiiufacture has been 
earned out by the Bihar Planter’s Association, 
with the aid ot a grant Irom (love mines*) since 
1897. It IS hoped that good results inav be 
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obtained liom the biologic*al line ot work — on 
plant bic'c'dmg and physiology — recently taken 
up But the otficial “ Kevic'W ot the Trade 
ot India in 1913-14” says that ‘ it wmuld seem 
probable that unless great lmpro\cments c.ui 
be ettectc'd in chc'apening the method of pro- 
cliietion, eithci by sciection ol sec'd yiciciing 
the highest peieesitage oi indigotin, or by 
clieinie.il impioxeiiunt in manulactiire, oi in 
similai w'ays, the industiy i-. untoitunateiy 
doomed ” 

The average wholesale price of Indigo in 
Calcutta in i(‘C(‘nt vcais is as follows — 


1911 

Us 

2 53-1 7 pe i c wt 

1912 

„ 

211-11-5 

1913 

,, 

233-1-2 „ 


Crop Forecast — The Director of Statistics 
in his first memoiandnm on the ciop lot the 
se.ison 1914-15 states that the se'ason has, on 
the* wiiole, been so fai tavomahle, although 
the eiop sntfe^ied thiongh want ot lain in Bihai 
and Orissa m the early pait of the season and 
owing to e*\e<ssi\(> i iin in jniits ot the United 
Piovincc's iii(‘ tot.il ait a so tar leportesl 
.imounts to 104,000 acre's (e'xc hiding the United 
Piovinees, estimate'el in 1913 at 24,400 acres), 
as against I 39,000 acres (revised flgiuc) for 
the same tiacts in OetobtT 1915 Detail'^ 
ten tlie piovinccs aie stated below — 



1914-15 

1913-14 


\e res 

Acres 

P>ihar and Oiissa 

38,900 

63,100 

Madras 

38,500 

45, 100 

Ihmjah 

21,000 

2 3,000 

United Prov me c's 

Not K 

‘ported 

J3onibay and Sinel (in- 
cluding ISativc State s) 

4,500 

0,200 

Bc'Ugal 

1,300 

1,200 


Total (excluding United 

Piovinct's) 


104,200 138,900 
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Tea cultivation in India is chiefly in 
Assam, Bengal and Southern India, the cultiva- 
tion elsewhere being comjiarativcly unimpor- 
tant The latest available oflacial general statis- 
tics are those for the year 1913 They show a 
total area of 609,700 acres under tea, which is 
nearly 3 per cent more than in 1912 Of this 
area, 556,100 acres were plucked in 1913 There 
were 285 tea gardens in Bengal, 732 in 
Assam and 259 in Southern India The total 
number of plantations was 4,386 The 
area under cultivation has increased in the 
last 10 years by 15 per cent and the pro- 
duction by 37 per cent The average production 
per acre for the whole of India, excluding 
Burma (where the produce^ of the tea gardens 
IS almost wholly converted into wet pickled tea, 
which is eaten as a condiment) was 554 lbs 
in 1913, as compared with 548 lbs in 1912 
Area and Production 
The total area under tea in 1912 was divided 
between the different Provinces as follow — 
Assam— Acres 

Brahmaputra Valley 225,877 

Surma Valley (Cachar and Svlhet) 141,672 


Total, Assam 367,549 

Bengal 156,002 

Bihar and Orissa (Chota Nagpur) 2,160 

United Provinces 7 978 

Punjab 9, ^22 

Madras 2(>,278 

Travancorc and C’ochin 37,430 

Burma 3,000 


Gland Total 609,719 


The total production in 1913 was 307,097,000 
lbs , divided between the diffeient parts of 
India as follows — 


Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
Northern India 
Southern India 


Lbs 

199,722,000 

80.109.000 

22.245.000 
4,709,000 

312,000 


Total 


307,097,000 


Exports. 

The following were the exports in 1913-3 4 of 

Indian tea by sea — 

Lbs 

United Kmgdom . 

209,073,152 

Russia 

. . 33,398,209 
1,243,808 

Other European Countries 

Egypt 

. . 1,593,680 

Elsewhere m Africa 

893,513 

Canada 

11,564,565 

1,942,237 

USA 

Rest of America 

82,500 

Ceylon 

3,899,677 

China 

, 11,006,653 

Asiatic Turlv(‘y 

2,829,625 

Rest of Asia 

2,286,463 

Australasia 

9,704,752 

Total by Sea 

289,518,833 

The 0 X 1)01 ts by land were as follows — 

Afghanistan 

3,325,296 

Total by land 

2,196,108 

The sea and land exports to- 
gether make, therefore, a 

Grand Total of 

291,795,041 


Features of the Trade. 

The total tea shipments from India in the 
year 1913 were 289,518,833 lbs against 
281 815,329 lbs in the preceding y.^ar. Part of 
the im rcasc over 1912 was due to the largely 
inireased consumption of Indian tea by Russia 
and Germany, ('specially Russia Exports to 
Amerna also steadily increased 

The tea companies had a generally prospe- 
rous year in 1913 To som(3 extent the bigger 
dividends for last year were duo to a larger 
outturn This was specially the ease in the 
Booars distiict In all other cases the upward 
movement was caused, or at least materially 
aasist('d, by higher prices The average price 
obtained in 11i(‘ past season for the delicate 
Dai j( (ling tea giown on the slopes of the Hima- 
layas was 11 ()!(/ a pound, as compared with 
11 22(/ for 1h( 1912 season 'Fhc average 

])iicc ot Assam leaf wms 9 74f7 against 9 2id , 
that ot Tachai and Sylhet was 8 32d, against 
7 35(7 , and that ot Travancorc 8 50(7 , against 
7 7 {(/ The higher range of prices for Cachar 
and Sylhet .ind for Travancorc, which are 
both (ommorid grades, was mainly due to a 
deticicmy in these grades both in India and 
Ceylon 


Valve of Eiport<i — 


The following tabic show’s the vaiiie and distribution of the Indian tea exports in the past 
five years (the figures being given in thousands of rupees) — 


Countries 

1909-10 I 

1910-11 1 

1911-12 

1932-13 

3913-14. 

[ 

United Kingdom 

Russia . 

Ceylon 

Australia and New Zealand 

China (exclusive of Hongkong) 

Canada 

Turkey, Asiatic 

United States , 

Egypt 

Germany . 1 

Straits Settlements 

Persia 

Other Countries 

8,82,82 

1,14,43 

24,40 

.36,45 

26 31 
46,66 
12,10 
10,96 
2,79 
3,40 
1,77 
1,74 
6,90 

8,87,38 

1,49,10 

30,57 

41,76 

41,28 

44,85 

17,22 

10,65 

4,18 

2,05 

2,49 

1,42 

8,09 

9,53,07 

1,31,05 

28,18 

45,18 

20,50 

57,25 

15,58 

15.79 
6,63 
3,39 
3,21 
2,02 

12.80 

9,48,75 

1,48,72 

26,95 

42.22 
40,90 

61.23 

20.76 1 

10.77 
7,42 
2,92 
3,34 
1,74 

13,68 

10,84,81 
1,66 53 
24,38 
48,93 
50,75 
64,53 
15,30 
10.32 
7,70 
3,69 
3,55 
1,40 
15,62 

Total 

11,70,73 

1 12 41 64 

1 12,94,65 

13,29,40 

14,97,51 
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The following tabic shows the consumption of Indian tea 111 India — 

Year. Lbs. Year Lbs 

1908- 09 .. .. 18,260,533 1911-12 . . 15,294,472 

1909- 10 . . 13,477,297 1012-11 . 19,805,560 

1910- 11 .. .. 14,224,808 1913-14 . . 22,797,000 

The following statement illustrates the ^allat^oll■^ in piice^ of the thiee pimcipal grades 
of tea sold at the auction sales in Calcutta in 1888 and the past fl\e years ending 1912, the 
average price of 1901 to 1910 being taken as 100 in each case The figures represent the average 


of the 

prices of tea 

from 

all 

districts . 

it each 

sale — 






Year 

Broken Pekoe. 

1 Pekoe. 

1 

Pekoe Souchong 

Average tor 
all description. 
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e 

Aaii- 

ation 

i 

1 Puce 

j Vaiia- 
j tion 1 

Pi ice 

j \'aria- 
1 tion 

Price 

Varia- 
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As 

P 
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1888 


10 

3 

17»5 

& 1 

1 57 1 

6 3 

123 

8 8 

124 

1909 


7 

8 

116 

7 9 

in 

0 0 

118 1 

7 5 

106 

1910 


7 

3 

no 

7 0 

119 

6 4 

135 1 

I 7 10 

112 

1911 


7 

9 

117 

7 7 

1 , 

6 9 

in 

7 11 

1 113 

1 

1912 


7 

5 

112 

C 11 

' 114 , 

5 9 

' 113 

7 8 

I 

no 

1913 


8 

1 

122 

7 5 

' 120 ! 

1 

G 10 

135 

8 3 

118 


Capital and Labour. 

The number of persons employed in the in- 
dustry 111 1913 18 returned at 572,533 peima- 
nontly employed, and 94,379 tempoiarily 
employed Compared with the returns of the 
previous year, there is an incr<‘ase of 24,988 
permanent employes and a dcciease ot 1,211 111 
the number of tempoiary hands The capital of 
joint stock companies engaged in the produc- 
tion of tea amounted to about Its 26 9 trores 
or over £17 *9 millions, mz — 

Its 

Companies registered m India 4,07,73,708 
Companies registered in the 

United Kingdom (£15,187,963) 22,78,19,445 
Particulars are available concerning the pre- 
sent position of 98 comiianies registered in 
India, which have an aggregate paid up capital 
of Its 301 lakhs Of these companies, 85 
companies declared dividends for 1912, amoun- 
ting to 14 7 per cent on the aggregate capital 
of lis 265 lakhs 88 companies have up to 
now declared dividends for 1913, amounting to 
17 4 per cent on their aggregate capital of Its 
274 lakhs The value per Rs 100 of joint 
stock capital as calculated on the prices of the 


''ban's of 87 companns quoted in the Calcutta 
share market was Its 144 in March 1913, and 
of 92 companies was Its 160 m March 1914 
.Similar details are available regarding 68 
companies registered m tbc United Kingdom 
with sterling capital of £93 million Its 1,394 
lakhs The total dividends declared m 1912 
by 67 companies out of them with an aggre- 
gate capital of £9 2 millions (about Its 394 
lakhs) amounted to 10 4 pe. cent In 1913 
the dividends so far declared by 58 companies 
come to 1 1 4 per coat on their aggregate 
capital of about £8 8 millions Its 1,32‘3 lakhs). 

Foreign Tea in India. 

The imports of foreign tea into India in the 
year Apiil-March 1913-14 were 8,539,000 lbs., 
or 400,000 less than in the preceding year. 
About a seventh was re-exported as foreign 
tea, chiellv from Bombay to Persia, Turkey 
|m Asia, Maskat, and the Bahrein Islands by 
I sea, aii<l by land to Afghanistan, Icavmg some 
7,262,000 lbs for consumption m India. 

! Part of this, no doubt, was used for blending 
with Indian teas and the blend, when ex- 
ported, would doubtless be treated as Indian 
produce in the cu>'toms declarations 



2»<s Coffee. 

riic liistoiy of the jiitiotliictioii of coffee | diminution since 180(5 According to Hit 


into India IS \tiy obseme Most wiiterb agree 
fliat it was liroiight to Mysore soiiu two con- 
turns ago by a Mahoiumedan pilgiim naiiitd 
liaba J5udan, w ho, on his r< turn from Mecca, 
brought sevdi seeds with him This ti adit ion 
IS so iiniveisallv belie\(din by the inhabitants 
ol the greatn part ot South India, that theie 
"(tiUb eve ry < hanci oi its being founded on 
fait About th(‘ beginning of tin lUth ccntuiy 
thfie is no doubt eotfee had found its way to 
India, and in 182 5 a ihaitei was granted to 
l'\)it (Jlostei luai Calcutta aut housing it to 
bicome a cotton mill, a (olt('e ])lanfation and 
a lum distillfiy Some ol the rolbt tins 
plant! d in tiilfilnn nt ot tliat (hait( i aie suppO'^ed 
to be still alive, and about tin s inu (nue (oIIm 
was suei ('sstully giown in tin botanic (bndtiis 
('ahutta, but the industiv ol eolhe planting 
nowhen lound an abiding jibn t on the jilains 
ot tndi.i but inigrati d to tin. hills ol South 
India 111 .M>soi( moit (sjietially, and thus 
into tin' V(i> ngion when tiaditioii alhims 
it bad bcdi intiodin < d two k iitnin s pn viouslv 

Tin' lirst siystdiiatn iilantation was appii- 
dilly Mr ('anuoii’s ueai (’hikinugliii This 
was established in 18 50 It is snppos(d,h(nv- 
* \ d , til it Major Bev an may hav o at tn illy gi ow n 
(ofke on the WMiad ,it a slighUv < iilni <1 iti , 
uid that Ml ('oikbnrti’s ^ln\alo\ jilantation 
bears tin. s.inn dat^' .is 3Ii Cannons [ii IHlO Mi 
(ilasson fornnd i jilantition ,it 31 uiantoddv , 
and in 184() jilautatioiis win oiguusid on 
the Milgiri hills 

The Position of the Industry — I In n poi t - 

dlaii.i unili 1 (oll(( has shown ,i (ontimioiis 

OILS AND 

'L’ln valin ot non-rss( ntnil oil sd'ds ixpoitid 
fioin Indni in 101 5*14 was tl 7,000 000. ot whn h 
JbllJ million i(})i( Milts (\poits to I'laiiM, 
Itdgium, (biinanv, and \ust na-irnngai \ \ 

paniplih I on tin subjdt nfcutly pnbhsln<l by 
t lie ( oiniiid d il hittlligdwt 1)( jiaitnn nt points 
out that il Is both d onomn dh and iinliistii- 
ally uiisonnd loi India to c \poit In i oil sd ds 
instead ol manulactninig tin oils ,unl oil lakcs 
in Indi 1 It allows otini ( omit in s to n ap fin 
111 uintaetuids’ piofits lad at tin suin fiJm 
<lt pin ( s Jndiaii agin ultiiii' ot tin gnat potdi- 
lial wialtli as (atth-lood and nnmiin. eon- 
t<uned ill tin oi) (,ik(-> \n imnniise (juaiitity I 
ot oil n as a inattci ol ta( t, alnady maniila<- , 
tiind in this d)untr> by mon oi h ss dinb 
]nodss(s Vill.igf oil nulls w or kt d bv bnlUn ks 
and pn ss( s v\ork((l by bind ( \ist in all ji.iits 
ol the (ouiitrx and supply most ot tin hn al I 
ddiiaini lor nil 'linn has also bi di a gnat j 
iinieasi' in n d nt ynirs in tin nuinlni ol oil 
nulls woikid by sti am oi otlui iinihann il I 
pow'er 'I’hese diish all tin < oininoufr oil si ids I 
ainl <l(\(]opnnnl lias )h in (sjjidalH maikdl ' 
in the cast ot miistaid oil eastoi oil andgiound- I 
nut oil In spit< ot .ill tins thd( hasbetu.ipd- I 
d_ptible dimimition in tin (xjunt of oil lioin j 
India, pirtiPulaily ol (Oioamit ml and hiisdd | 
Oil, and aniinnasi m tin <‘\poit ol oil sd ds, i 
vvhifh is paitidil.irh m.ukid in tln^ case ot 
< opra and groundnut- 'I In sitii.itnm ( n'alc d by 
the War Ji.is ii.iturallj h d to min h dismssion 
of the po''Sibilit> ot di \( loping on a laigc stale 
the existing oil-milhng industry in Indi.i 

Tlu're are threi' diMicultns with whicli any 
proposal to di'vdop in India an oil-imlhng 
industry on a great scale is fact d Ju the hrst 


iigrieultiiial statistics, the total in Jiritish India 
fell from 188 sipiare miles in 1901-02 to 148 
square miles in 1911-12, while for Mysore the 
corresponding flguies vveio 195 and 167 squaie 
miles It ih reporti’d that in some of the coftei - 
glowing distiicts (Olid IS giving way to tea, 
OI, wlurc the altitude is not prohibitive, to 
rublMF Tin advent ot laige supplies of che.ip 
Bi.aziliaii (offees in the markets of hurope has. 
by bringing down piiccs, no doubt mjiui'd 
the eoflee indiistiy of India Mry seriously, 
but tin lollowing hgures of (xpoit trade show 
no iiiai kid change 111 tin position sun e 1902 — 


Cwts 


1991-92 

255,042 

1992-9 5 

2()9,105 

199 5-01 

291,25 1 

1901-95 

520,647 

19(l.5-()(. 

U>(),182 

l<>9()-97 

228,991 

1997-98 

214,224 

l')9.S-99 

592.022 

1999-19 

2 52,645 

1919-11 

272,249 

1911-12 

241,085 

1912-1 5 

267,000 

191 5-11 

200,009 


the ( xjioit- to tin' i mti'd Jvingdom li i\» 

I 111 tin list i( w V(ais t.illen off ( onsidej.ibly, 

I but tlnii his bdii no gie.it diminution iii tin 
I ti.nb with I'l.iiid, .ind i \ ports to otlui Coii- 
itimntal (ounlins liave shown soiin iiidt.i-t 
j 2Sn < stimate of tin (|iiui(it> of codec (oiisinind 
III Jndi i (an lx gm n 

OIL CAKES. 

]>l<i( t finn ( \i^t Ingii piotidiM t.uifl- iii 
Biiicqx .in ( oiintiK's w liK h ( ncoui.ig( lln (\poit 
from hidiioMln i.iw mati n.il i.itlui thanth 
inannl u tuidl pioduct Si'iondh, tlnu' is i 
Ixttii miiktt loi tin oil ( ikc in I'jUtopi tli.in 
in Indi i ind tin* ti t ight on oil si dk is h ss tli in 
tin Blight on dike 'IJiiidh, it is much i i-n i 
.ind less I \])i iisivi to tiaiisport oil sm'ds by i 
thin it IS to tians])oi I oil M hile tins h.is lx • n 
tile po-ition in tin Bniopean mdikits, Jinjiui 
m.nb oils, otlni th.in dxo unit oil, h.ive ni.nb 
I innigh In aihvay in J'i.istfiii in. ii kits to 
siiggi st tin {)Ossi])ihtv of a ibvdopnn nt 
ot <bos< m.iikfts 

Tin fuoblim ot finding .i m.ukit loi oil 
cakes is djn.illy impoit mt Tin valin ol oil 
(ikis 1 -. imnh Ixttii .ipj)ie( lated in Jhnope 
tb.in in Tndi.i Tin* Indi.in i iiltiv ator is pn- 
jiuinid ig.imsf the use ot mai him -made (ak( 
.Is ,i i.ittle food Ol .IS iinniiK bci .inse he i on- 
snliis tint it (ontuiis h ss oil and tlnulon 
I( ss nouMshnnnt thin tin* village-made i.iko 
III isthiKlOK unwilling to buy it c\d pt.it i 
idluceil price Ills piejinliees on this point 
h.i\( no justitleation in laef suicf expeits ai< 
igieid fh.it mill (aki is a lx tti r food foi (.illle 
th.iii villagi'-inadi r.iki Ilvi ii when the mill 
lake (ontains h ss oil than the v’lllage lakt, 
tliiK Is -till inoie oil in thf ( ake than eattle eaii 
digist 'J’he ( veess of oil in the vilbige i aki , 
when it ( \ists, is a (liawb.u k and not an advan- 
tage to tin Use of tin* cak(* as food A consnh r- 
abh .imount of demonstration work has be» ii 
I (loin by the \grn ulluial Di'partiiienth ol (lov- 
1 einiinnt in oiib i to n move tin* niltivatoi’s 
j piijudues and time is said now to be an in- 
i ciiasing demand for most classes of mill cak<' 



The Forests of India. 


The necessity of protecting the vast forest 
areas m India and Burma was first recognised 
in the Madras Presidency nearly a century ago, 
when steps were taken to protect on a limited 
scale the more valuable areas in the Anaraalis, 
while in Dccembei 1886 Doetor Cleghorn was 
.ippointed the first Conservator of Forests in 
that Presidency It was not, however, until 
1856 that Lord Dalhousic laid down a definite 
policy with the object of affoiding more wide- 
spread protection to the vast areas of valuable 
forest m British India The action taken by 
the Supreme Government came none too soon, 
for already in many localities the wanton hack- 
ing by the local population and even more so 
by timber contractors, had reduced the forests 
to a state from winch they could not be ex- 
pected to recover for many >ears, even under 
the strictest protection 

Recruitment of the Staff. 

In order to introduce a system of conservative 
management on scientific lines it was of first 
importance to collect a staff of trauu'd torcstcis, 
and as no forest training college existed at that 
period in England, the Go\cnim<*nt of India, 
as a commencement, enlisted the services ot 
three German Forest Oftners The first of 
these to come to India was the late Sir Dctrich 
Brandis, k c I E , E R s and it was to his extra- 
oidinary energy and abilities that a sound 
foundation was originally laid to the scientific 
management of the State forests Soon after 
his arrival in India, the staff was materially 
strengthened by the leciudmcnt of officers 
from the Indian Army In 1869 the first batch 
of technically-trained English forest officers 
joined the service, having received their tiam- 
ing either m Germany or France, and this 
system of continental training lemained m 
force until 1876, after whieh the training was 
cained on entirely at the National Forest 
school of Nancy The first batch of Cooiiers 
Hill trained foresters ariived in India m 1887 
and the last in 1907, after which date the train- 
ing took place at Oxford University, and later 
also at the Universities of Cambridge, Edin- 
burgh and Dublin In this way the Govern- 
ment of India have been able to collect by 
degrees a highly trained staff of men to carry 
on the administration of their State forests. 
The total strength of the Imperial Establish- 
ment at the present time is 248, of whom 29 
arc administrative officers and 219 Executive 
officers, among the latter arc included In- 
structors and Research Officers who are employ- 
ed at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun 

In order to keep pace with the recruitment 
of the superior staff, a Forest School was opened 
111 1878 at Dehra Dun for the training of Forest 
Rangers Recently this School has been con- 
verted into a College and the instruction ex- 
tended to include a course for training men for 
the Provincial Services Besides the Forest 
College at Dehra two new Rangers’ Schools 
have been established, one at Pyinmana in 
Burma and the other at Coimbatore in Madras 
Besides this nearly every Province has estab- 
lished a local Forest School for the training 
of the lower subordinate estabhshment 

Area of State Forests. 

The forests belonging to the State covered 
in 1912-13, 2,38,926 square miles, or roughly 
one-fourth of the whole of India and 
Burma. Of this 96,867 square miles 
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are Reserved Foiests, 8,492 square miles Pio« 
tected Forests and 1,33,564 square miles Un- 
classcd forests, by tar the greater portion of 
the latter class occurrmg in Burma The dis- 
tribution of these areas is by no means uniform, 
the majority being found 111 Burma, Assam, 
Northern Bengal and along the foot of and 
extending into the Himalayas from the Nepal 
frontier westward thiough the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab In the Gangctic valley, 
in the plains of the Punjab, m Hind and Eaj- 
putana few forests occur except along the rivers, 
nor docs one come across large wooded tracts 
until one enteis the Cential Provinces and the 
Godavari catrhiiient area From there south- 
ward m the Hatpuras and throughout the North 
and Houth Deeean tJieio exist well distributed 
areas of forests, though generally not m large 
bhxks, while on the Western Gliats, in the 
Nilgms and Aiiamalis, are found some of the 
flmst teak forests of India proper The East 
Coast of India is lairly well htoeked with forest 
growth, espi'cially m the Godavari basin, to 
the w(‘st of Cuttack and Pun and again hi the 
Sundarbans, while the Andaman Isles are 
densely wooded 

Revenue, Expenditure and Outturn. 

The gross Revenue from State forests lit 
1912-13 amounted to Rs 322,09.809, while 
the expenditure stood at 172,07,810, giving a 
net revenue of Rs 1 >0,01,999 The total out- 
turn of timber and fud in tliat year amounted 
to 242 million cubic fo(‘t, out of which 9,402,100 
cubic fe^t of fuel and 3,157,166 cubic feet of 
timber wore given free to the local population 
The number of bamboos removed came to- 
nearly 302 million, valind at 12 lakhs of 
rupees and the number of cattle grazed amounted 
to 15,074,508, while the total revenue derived 
from Minor Products was 110 lakhs of rupees 

B’rom the above figures it wull bo readily 
umh'rstood tliat not only i'^ tlio revenue realised 
by the State considerable but that the hand- 
ling of such large amounts of Forest Produce 
requires a competent staff of officers 
Management. 

The system under which the State forests 
arc managed varies in different Provinces 
In all cases, however, the aim of the Forest 
Department has been to introduce Working 
Plans for their forests, based on European 
systems of management The system most 
usually adopted in India, especially for work- 
ing the valuable teak and sfil forests, is the 
Selection System, in other words maintaining 
an equal distribution of all age classes through- 
out the forest In a few cases such as in deodar 
and other conifiTous forests and also in a few 
instances in sAl forests, the Uniform Method 
or a system by which trees of more or less 
uniform age are grouped together has been 
applied, and this method of mere intense man- 
agement may come into more general use in 
the future, as a greater number of trained 
officers become available Tp many cases, 
owing to the destruction of the forests In the 
past, it has only been possible to prescribe 
Improvement Felling, though in time a more 
regular system of working will be introduced. 
The forests which are destined to supply small 
building timber and fuel to the local popula- 
tion arc generally worked by either the Cop- 
pice with Standard or Pure Coppice methoas, 
according to the state and composition of the 
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forest, while certain ari'as have been pnt aside 
for the formation of Fuel and Fodder lleserves 
or as grazing areas 

Forest Surveys. % 

The preparations of maps for the State 
Forests is undertaken by the (Ireat Trigono- 
metrical Survey Department The area for 
which detailed surveys have been prepared 
was roughly 80,000 squaie miles m lOU-12, 
to which figure yearly ailditions are being made 
As soon as possible aftei tlie compilation of 
detailed maps, Working Plans aie i)iepared 
for the forest, and up to 1911-12 about .>0,000 
square milfs of Forests ha\e bien dealt with 
Method of Extraction 
Once the forests h,l^e Ixen oiganized and 
plans of woiking pKpand by an olficer put 
on special duty for the puipo'^t, it it mams for 
the executive officers to ariangt for the ex- 
ploitation of the tiees, aceoiding to the pio- 
visions ot the sanctioned plans 'I’his work 
18 carried out in \aiioiis wa\s in different loca- 
lities Sometime s it is done d (“part men t all \ , 
aa for instance m ceifain divisions on the A\est 
Coast and also in three oi four of the wesfein 
Pegu Yoma divisions, in Ihiima 'I'liis sjsttm 
which had to be adoptc'd by the Depaitnunt 
when work was fhst eommc'iKed and con- 
tractors could not be obtained, has now gt mo- 
rally been n'placed liy a systt'in ot giving h'asts 
to work the tori'sts oi by sidling the annual 
coupes standing to contiactois In the (ase 
of the valuable teak foK'sts of Ihiinu tlie 
system of granting hasi', tor a p< nod ot from 
10 to 20 >ears has genoalD bei n adoptid and 
has been tound to woik satisfaetoiilv, the 
trees for felling being marked by the Fonst 
Department In other provinces this s>st(>m 
has been adopted on a inoie nstruted scale, 
and m India prop( r tlu e ustom ot bolding 
annual sales and selling the fi((s standing has 
been found more (onvt'iiunt and piofitable 
The right to collect Minor Pioduci* is generally 
put up for auction, whuh giv('s the highe^st 
bidder the right to collect the produc(‘ tiom 
the forest foi a given period, generally one 
year In orden to imet the icijiiiumients ot 
the local population a s>st(m ot issuing pci- 
naits IS m force, the permit being issued fieo 
to right or privilege holders and on payment 
of a low fee to other persons This tnablcs 
agriculturists to obtain tlnsr lequirements 
as to fuel, building timber and grass etc , with- 
out delay and without having to pay enlianccd 
rates to a middleman The light to grazing 
Is dealt with m the same way 

Important Timbers. 

The forests of British India contain a vast 
number of trc(“s and woody plants, m fact u 
far greater number than is gcnerall> leah/ed 
by the public For instance the number of 
tree species is about 2,‘>00, while the number 
of woody fehrubt and dimbeis is not far short 
of that total Of all Jndian species of timber 
teak stands first, both m quality and as to the 
amount annually exported from the State 
forests. The outturn of this timber from 
Burma only, in 1912-13, amounted to 255,876 
tons, while the total outturn fiom British India 
is estimated at 304,304 tons Sal comes next 
in importance and is obtained in (he gieatest 
quantities from the United Provinces and 


Nepal, while a very considerable amount is 
also available from Bengal, the Central Pro- 
vinces, A-N^am and the Feudatory States of 
Orissa The outturn of 8.il m 1912-13, from 
Government Foicsts, amounts to 167,093 tons 
and tioin Native States and private land to 
35,050 tons, about one-third of the total of which 
IS conv cited into lailway sleepers Of other 
spcnes ot iieaih equal importance is deodar, 
the timber of wliuh is extensively used in 
constiuction and as lailway sleepers, sandal- 
I wood, sissoo and blackwooel, the last two 
timbcis bdiig highly prized for building pui- 
poses and tiirnitiiie making , the sundri-wood 
of the hiindaibans and Basmun, used in boat 
and carnage bnildmg , Andaman and Burmaii 
Padauk, used for (be eoiistiiution of gun cai- 
iiag(*-', tuinitme and lailwav carnages, the 
Pjmkaclo ot Burma, used m building and 
one of the fii^t slei'per woods in tlie world , 
the Bed Handais ot Madras, babul, the in oi 
eng wood of Buima, all used for building anil 
foi a vaiietv of other puiposes and Khair from 
which “(ditch” is obtained A great varictv 
of other useful timbeis could bo miuitioned of 
noailv equal impoitance to the above, which 
go to suppD the Ksiuui'ments of the eiuvrmous 
population ot the Indian Empiic, 

Minor Forest Products. 

Tinning now to Minor Foicst Produets, tle“ 
most luqioitant come under the mam head>> 
fibiis, and (losses, grasses, distillation proeluct^ 
ml seeds, tan and elves, gums anti resins, 
lubbii, (hugs and spices, edible products, 
bainboo'., caiKs. and animal and mise ellanoous 
piodiutN The mimbei is vi'iy laig«\ while 
some ot th(‘m <iro ejt considerable economu 
inqiortance', so mile h so that they ri'alued omm 
110 laklis of lupi'Os in 1912-13 It is not pos- 
silile to do more than to mention one or two 
ot the most impoitant of these commodities, 
as tor instance luvrabolams for tanning, ot 
which 1, 397,755 cw't weue exported from 
India last vear Cuteli is of even greater 
importance, benng produced chiefly in Burma 
ami the United Provinces though also picpared 
on a more hunted scale elsewhere, the total 
amount of Cutch cxpoited from Burma during 
the veai ending Maich 191 1, amounting to 
3,438 tons Anothei eeiually well known 
pioduct is lae, produci'd chudly in bind and 
the Fential Piovinces which besides being 
used locally. Is annually exported in the form ot 
shcliae , whuh in 1912-13 valued Iks 2,11,33 184 
Of cather Minor Forest Pioducts which de.seive 
mention aie loslia and lemon oils , gum kino, 
babul gum, guijan oil, tint si damar and rubbei, 
which are classed as exuded pioducts, sabai 
glass for papermaking and Mnnj grass foi 
fibre and thatching, mohwa seed yielding a 
valuable oil, sandal and agar wood oil anei the 
essential oils obtained from them , simul flos^ 
useul foi stulhng pillows, kamolla powdo 
and lac d\ o used for dyeing , podophyllun 
lesin, cassia bark, cardamoms, pepper anc 
strychnine, come mider the head of drugs anc 
spices , and a variety ot other products oftei 
of considerable local values 
rFrom what has been said above it will In 
seen that the Minor Products obtained fron 
the Indian forests play bv no moans a ‘-mal 
pa it in the economy and commerce of tlu 
countrv 
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Rubber Cultivation. 

The most important rubb' r-\iel<iinf? tree found growing naturally in the Forests of India 
is Ficus elastira, avery large tree ot the oute^r Himalayas from Nepal eastwards, m Assam, theKhasia 
Uills and Upper Burma It lias also been cultivated in Assam in the Chard uar plantation in the 
Tezpur Sub-Division, as also in the Kulsi plantation of the Gauhati Sub-Division in the Kamrup 
DiMSion There are also a number of othei rubber-yielding trees found in the Indian and Burman 
forests from which rubb* r c an be collected on terms quoted by Go\( nimmit Attempts have been 
made to cultivate Para, Oara and Castllloam vaiious parts of India and Burma In India proper 
the chief attempts were made on the wist coast, about 180 acre ,s b< ing planted from 1008 onward 
at Gersoppa Similar attempts have b< en made in Madras but at pn sent Para rubber is being 
grown as a commeicial product rath i in Burma than the re st ot India. 

Statistics of Cultivation. 

Few statistics area\ailabl(' of th< c ultnationof rubber in India, but in June, 1914, the Indian 
Tmfe JoMrnrtZ published a (able showing tin approximate acreagi unde r riibbei inl913, and the 
iiuinbiT of trees planted. The figures, w Inch do not pretend to any great degree of accuracy, may 
be summarised as follows — 


Province and District. 

f 

Joint Stock 
Companieb 

Prnat<‘ 
Ow m r. 

Capital 
inv(‘st<d in 
Joint Stock 
Companies 

Ari'a in 
acres 

Approximate 
Number of 
trees 

Burma 

19 

104 

Rs 50,81,410 
and £237,4.56 

20,544 

4,911,300 

Assam 

3 

unknown 


4,686 

337,430 

Madras Presidencv 

5 

unknown 

Rs 10,46,090 
and £208,000 

12,022 04 

1,636,476 

GRAND TOT\L INDIA. 


Over 200 

Us 61.27,500 
and £445,4.36 

46,252 04 

0,685,305 


The yield of th«‘ Assam plantations is v«*r> small, but the numbiT of trees to the acre is much 
less In that province than in Madias or Burma Although Burma imsiiy heads the list in acreage 
and number of trees planted, most of these trees are h‘ss than six years old, and, therc'fore, not 
at present productive It is not sui prising, therefore, to find that the outturn of Madras as indi- 
cat(‘d by the export figures IS at present more than double thatofBuiiUd. The Export figures for 
the last four years have bt'on as follows — 




1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13. 

113-14. 

Bengal 

CWt'C 

cwts 

cwts 

cwts. 

1,257 

1,‘315 

1,041 

474 

Madras 

1,414 

4,866 

8,888 

15,959 

Bunua 

1,214 

2,770 

4,098 

6,831 

Total . 

3,885 

8,951 

14,627 

23,264 


Thus while the Assam production, as sho\vn m the Bengal cxfxirt figures, has been steadily 
declining, the production in the otlrr two provinces hasnsen rapicUv Madras exjiorts of uibber 
in 1913-14 shown an expansion of 79 percent, in quantitj and 50 per cent, in value. It Pe<ms 
possible, however, that in a few j ears' tmr Burma w'lli outstrip ftladras. 


Commissioner of Settlements and Land Records, Burma, gives the following rough estimates 
of future production — 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. - 


. 1,000 000 lbs. 

. . 1,500,000 „ 

1,800,000 ,, 

3,000,000 „ 

-For fuller details see “Bictumary of the Economic Products of India' 


and the abridged edition of the same published in 1908 under the title f I'ho Commercial products 
^atts and the “Commercial Guide to the Forest Economis Products 
of India by R* S. Pearson, published bj the Government Press, Calcutta, 1912 
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PAPER MAKING. 


This industry is not making the hoadw ay I 
in India that had been anticipated, theio bung 
only nine mills at work with a nominal capital ] 
of about Its 54 lakhs, which in 1913 produced 
over 60 million lbs of coarse papci, valued 
at lls 80 lakhs 

Then' ar(‘ fl\ e largo pape r mills in the country 
working on up-to-date Western lines, vtz , at 
1'itagarh, ETankinira and Tlaniganj in Jiougal, 
the Upper India (’ouper Mills at Lucknow .lud 
the Ileay Mill at I’oona Tlnue are also two 
smallei mills at Bombay and hurat wdiioh make 
only country papeu, and theic aie onc' or two 
other nulls which iceently were nc3t woiking 
The lUe large nulls hacc' a huge Clove in- 
ment connection as the greatci pait oi (lo\ - 
ernment orcleis for paper is placcal in India 
Apait however from Cloveinment ordeas the 
Indian papci nulls cannot be said to ha\c made 
headway against the competition ot imnoited 
p.ipcr 

The existence of the local industry dc'pends 
chictly on the supply of Sabai glass winch on 
account of unlavourahh' sisisons sometimes 
yields short crops It is of great impoitanee, 
therefore, to look for mateuials abending a 
constant outturn, and \arioub rcpoits lni\e 
been published on the available papew-making 
materials Considerable attention has beeui 
devoted to Bamboo, since 1875 when it was 
found that this plant — of which there aie four 
clued \ai let us in India ~-yielcl(‘d a fibious paper 
“took which made a einality ot paper supenen 
to esparto grass and at a eonsideiahlv less 
cost It was at that tune estiiiidteel that one 
acre of bamboo would yield 10 t«ns of diied 
stems eeimvalent to (» tons of merchantable 
cellulose In 1905 Mr li \V Sindall w'as 

MATCH FAi 


invited by Government to visit Burma with a 
view ot enciuiring into the possibility of manu- 
facturing paper pulp His report on the subject 
appeared in March 1906 He made niimeroiia 
! expel 1 ill ents with bamboo and woods of Burma 
and laid down lines along wine h fuithcr enquiry 
should be made* Subsequently Mr 4V llaitt, 
a pulp expert, was engage*d at the Forest llcs- 
earch Institute in conducting tc'sts on the 
tre*atmcnt ot bamboos by the soda and sulphate 
pioeesses, the treatme'ut ot bamboo before 
lioiling, with lemaiks on the utilisation of nodes 
anti inteinoele's Hi^ lesiilts vveie embodied 
in the “llepoit on the invc'^tigation of Bambex) 
toi rioduction ot Papei-pulp,” published in 
1011 Lastlv, Ml H 8 Fc'arson of the' Forest 
Btivice, Dehra Dun, as the outeomo of einjuirit'S 
made tliioughoiit India publisht'd in 1012 a 
note on the Utilization ot Bamboo for the' 
Mamitaetiire ot Bajier-pulp The yield per 
atie irom bamboo is larger than that of grasse's 
usually used foi paper The cost ot working 
into pulp has bi'cn e'stimatt'd to yie'ld a pioduct 
cheapc'i than impoitc'd imblcaelu'd spruce 
sulphite and unble'achcd sabai grass pulp 

The le^aeling Indian paper grass for the 
last thiity years has been the bhaib, bhabar, 
or sabai grass ot ^Noithein India It is a ptien- 
nial glass nle'iititnl in ciriei tiacts fiom Uhot.i 
Nagpur and Kajmahal to Nepal and Gaihvval 
The Calcutta mills draw their .supplies troiii 
Sahibgaiij, Chota Nagpur and the Nepal Terai 
Tiio epiantity annually exported from Hahib- 
ganj IS between thrc'C to four laklis ot maimds 
The cutting in these districts is said to commence 
in Oc'tober wln'ii the jilants are six or W'ven 
b'ct high 8abai glass yields from 30 0 to 
45 5 per cent ot bleached cellulose 


The imports of Matches m 1912 totalle^d Ks 90 
lakhs — a decrease of lls 9 lakhs as compared 
witli the previous year's total Japan, Scandi- 
navia, Austria-Himgary, Gciinany and Belgium, 
in the order give'n, arc the sources of our supply 
and it does not seem improbable that If the war 
18 protracted the puce of matches may show 
boine slight increase In the opinion of the 
Forest experts at Dehra Dun theie is an abund- 
ance of raw material in this country tor mate h 
manufacture 

Indian timbers for matches —In an article 
on the Indian match industiy which appcarc*d 
in the Indian Agriculturiht the woods ot the 
following species are said to be employed in 
Burma for match splints Bomhax insvjne, B 
malabancum (simiil), Anthorephalus Cadamha 
(kadam), Sarcocephalus eordatus, Spondias 
mangifera (anira), and Enqelhardtia spicata 
(palash) These woods are not the best for the 
piu-pose, but are those mo«it easily procurable 
There are other kinds of white wood, such as 
poplar, pine, willow, and adlcr, in abundant 
ejuantities, but they are difficult to extract and 
transport and are therefore costly I 


The attempts to manufacture matches in 
India have not hitherto been attended with 
great success, but recently two well-equipped 
factories have been started in Burma which 
give promise of good results One of these is 
in Jlangoon and is owned by Chinese , the othei 
IS at Mandalay, and is under European manage- 
ment Further investigations are said to bo 
necessary in order to settle the question as to 
the' most suitable' woods to employ, and when 
tlu'se have been brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion it IS thought that Burma will be able to 
produce matches of first-class quality It may 
be added that in 1912, the latest year for which 
complete statistics arc available, there weie 
six match factories in India 

The Law in India prohibiting the import- 
ation of the old sulphur matches as from July 
1st, 1913, has not .seriously affected the position 
of the Swedish manufacturers, as they were 
able to supply another “ strike-any where" 
match to take the place of the kind then pro- 
hibited, but as the nc'w kind is«iearer to manu- 
facture the prices have gone up, and are 
likely to rise still further. 
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Mines and Minerals, 


The feature which stands out most promi- 
nontly m a survey of the mineral industnes 
of India IS the fact that until recent years little 
lias been done to develop those minerals whuh 
aic eshontial to modem metallurgical and che- 
uiical mduhtries, while most stiiking piogress 
has been made in opening out deiiosits from 
which products arc obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption m the tountr> by what may 
( onvenicntly be called diieit pi o( esses In 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago The Euiopeaa 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- 
phuHc acid and alkali, and aided by low’ sea 
Ireights and increased facilities foi mlcinal 
distubution by the spri ading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 
remote localities, the once llouiislung native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
(ompounds, blue vitiiol, copperas, eoppei, lead, 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade m nitre and boiax TTic reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date The 
high quality of the native-made iron, tlie early 
anticipation of the processes now emplovccl in 
Europe for the manutacture of high-class steels, 
<ind the aitistic products m copper and brass 
gave the countiy a prominent position in the 
ancient raetalluigical world, while as a clucf 
source of nitre India held a iiosition of peculiar 
political importance until, less than fortv \(ars 
ago, the chi mieal manufacturer ot Europe 
touud among Ins by-products, clieaper and 
moie effective compounds tor the manufactuie 
of exiilosives 

With the spread of lailways, tlie development 
of manufactuics connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and thi' gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand foi metallurgical and 


chemical pioducts m India has steadily grown 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local pioduetion of those 
wTiich can be economic ally manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries 

Value of Output --The total value of minerals 
for which returns of production are available 
tor the year 1012 was £0.321,486 being an 
increase of £1,310,318 on the previous j ear’s 
output The following are tJie more impcirtant 
of the minerals included m the above 



1911 

1912 


1 £ 

i 

1 £ 

Coal 

2,502,616 

i 3,310,365 

Gold 

1 2,218,143 

1 2,271,800 

Pi'troleiim 

1 881,308 

, 975,278 

Manganese -ore 

! 648,801 

1 884,404 

Salt 

! 469,2 55 

509,824 

Mica 

188,642 

j 284,290 

Building mateiials and! 


road metal 

246 446 

270,080 

Saltiietre 

220 208 

217,035 

Lead-ore and Lead 

181,089 

153,060 

Tungsten-ore 

. 99,989 

1 

1 115,200 

Coal. 



Most of the coal laised 

in India comes from 

Hie Bengal — Gondwana 

coal-flidds 

Oiit&ido 


B< ngal the most impoitant mines are those at 
hingaiem m Hyderabad, Init tliere arc a number 
of smalli'i mines w'hich have been worked at 
one tunc or another 


The production of Indian coal during 1013 aggregated 16,208,000 tons or improved by 10 
per cent The following table shows the outtuin, piuos (declared cxpoit valiiis), exports and 
imports for ten ycais Ot the total outturn 86 per cent isproduiul in tlie Banigaiij and Tlieria 
fields The coa! industry sutfiied in 1013 from excessive and abnoimal floods and Ores at places, 
and want of labour whic h was diverted to the nee cultivation owing t o early monsoon lains There 
was also some shortage in llailwav wagons caused by the great demand for foddiT transport 



Outturn 

Tons 

Declared 
value 
per ton 

Expoilb 

Tons 

Imports 

Tons. 



lib 

a 

P 



1904-05 

8,216,706 1 

7 

13 

2 

50 1,8 52 

232, 50 5 

1905-06 

8,417,739 

7 

13 

3 

836,140 

179,935 

1906-07 

9,783,250 

7 

15 

11 

955 350 

257,203 

1907-08 

11,147 339 

8 

1 

7 

727,881 

308,348 

1908-09 • 

12,769,635 

8 

13 

5 

571,582 

455,800 

1909-10 

11,870,064 

8 

13 

7 

758,828 

428,535 

1910-11 

i 12,047,413 

8 

10 

6 

889,601 

334,181 

1911-12 

12,715,534 

8 

13 

0 

873 987 

207,912 

1912-13 

1 4,706, 

10 

0 

4 

881 239 

653,694 

1913-14 

16,208,009 

9 

8 

11 

723,641 

559,100 
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ProMnoial production of coal duiint; the years 1911 and 1912 


Province 

1911 

1 

1912 

Prov ince j 

1 1 

1912 


Torib 

Tons 

1 

Tons 

Tons 

A swam 

! 294,89.1 

297,160 

llvcbuabad 

505,380 

481,652 

Baluchistan 

45,707 

54, 486' 

N W Frontiei Prov nice 

140 

50 

Bengal 

11,468,904 

4,306,129 

J’unjal) 

30,575 

38,409 

Behar and Ori'-sa 

Central India 

9,12b 485; 
14 4,558 149.921 ' 

Kajpiitana (Bikaiic'r) 

14,761 

1 

18,251 

Central Picjv me e-, 

1 2ll,61b| 

2.4.4,996 1 

Tot.il 

1 12,715,534 

14,706,33') 


Prices of Coal — Puces tor lii^t dass .Ihcria in lOl l opi'ind at Ks M2, rose to Its 5-S 
in May, hiit Icll tolls .'1-8 in November Tin y .id\,im ( d tolls 5-1 in eaily Maidi, owing to 
transport dilhciilties and dosed at Us d-8 to Us 4-8 per ton at the pit’s mouth 


MANGANESE ORE. 

This indiistiy (ommenced some twi'uty total output was 150,190 tons, the piogiess 
years ago by qiianying the deposUs ot the ot the industry has be (>ri lemaikablo owing to 
Vizagapatam district, and liom an output ot the high ])rices prevailing In 1905 production 
674 tons in 1802, the pioduetion ros(‘ tapidly uadieil 247,427 tons, the following year it 
to 02,008 tons in 1900 when the iidier dc posits was more than doublrd (571,495 tons), and in 
in the Cential Piovimcs weie also attacked, 1007 the tlguies again lose to 902,201 tons 
and are now yielding a largii ciuantity ot ore In 1900, on account ot the tall in puces the out - 
than till' Vizagapat.uu mines India now put contiadid to 042,075 tons, but it almost 
takes the flist placi among the manganesi'- legained its loimer position in 1010 when tin 
prodiKing countin's in the world The most inoduction ros(> to 800,907 tons Tn 1011 
important deposits occur in the Ccntial Pio- it fell to C70,‘200 tons, and in 1912 to 617,441 
Miict's, Madras Ciuitral India, and Mysore— tons The cue laised in the Ccuitial Provinces 
the laigest supply coming trom the Cential is of a vciy high grade, langing from 50 to 
Piovinecs The uses to which the ore is put 54 per cent ot the metal, and in consequeriK' 
are sommvhat vaiied The peroxide is iisid ot its high quality is able to pay the 
by glass inanuladiin is tocbstioy the gudi Inavy tax ot li tight ov ( i 500 miles ot railway 
colour 111 glass m.iking, and it is also iisul in besides the shipiin'iit rdiaiges to PiUropc^ and 
poieelain ])<iinting and glazing for the brown Aiiniica, for tin* whole ot the ore is i xporti'd 
(olour which it yields The oie is now used to be* iisc'd piincipally in steel mamitaeture in 
in the iiianulactiiie cjf ferroni.inganose foi use tin TTnited Kingdom, (lermany, and the IJmtcsl 
in feteel miiuitaiturc Since 1904, when the States 

Exports of Manganese — The following tablets show the quantity and value of manganese 
ore export cHl by sea Horn British India to coiintnc*b of final dc'stmation in the twelve months ending 
March, 1914 


'L’wcdve montlis cuiding March 


1912-13 I 1913-14 


i 

Quantity 1 

Value 

Quantity ' 

1 Value 

United Kingdom 

211,921 

34,75,018 

258,776 

42,17,102 

Germany 

7,250 

1,35,908 

18,950 

3 59,287 

Holland 

23,850 

4,19,025 

8,200 

1,30 500 

Belgium 

171,006 

27,6 4, ‘iOO 

187,821 

31,84,620 

France 

112 223 

19,24,656 

104,847 

19,14,722 

Italy 

6,600 

1,1.8,800 

7,800 

1,40,400 

Austria-IIuiigary 

3,300 

.59,101 

10 310 

1,85,580 

Japan 

3,271 

71,558 

16,018 

3,98,033 

United States of Ainoiica 

168 600 

24,69,810 

106,427 

16,01,205 

Total 

708,081 

1,14 40,470 

718,049 

^ 1,21,31,440 


The fall in prices in the latter pait ot 1907 but with a fall in price in 1911 the output 

produced by 1909 an almost complete cessation also fell Tn 1912 there was a ri^e of ovei 

ot mining for lower grades of ore at mines far 36 per cent in the value of the outturn At 
removed from railways Owing to an excess the same time there was a slight fall in the 
of production over exports the stocks on the* amount produced The rise in the value of the 
mines at the end of 1908 stood at the high total total output is therefore due to improvcul prices 
of nearly 300,000 tons The rise in the price of and not to increased outturn The average 

oie during 1910 resulted in a considerable in- value of first grade ore was ll.lrf and of 

crease in the total production, namely from second grade ore 10 8d as against 9 Sef and 
042,075 tons in 1909 to 800,907 tons m 1910 9 3d in 1911* 
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Quantity and value of Manyanesc-ore produced in India during 1911 and 1912 



191J 

1912 


Quantity 

\ alue 
f c) b at 
Indian 
ports 

(Quantity 

Value 
f 0 b at 
Indian 
ports 


Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Bihar and Onssa — 





Gangpur 

Bombay — 

Panch Mahals 

25,152 

25,257 

27,173 

37,476 

45,300 

45,519 

43 538 

60,046 

c entral India — 





Jhabua 

7,310 

6,068 

5,652 

6,688 

Central Proi inces — 





Balaghat 

141,642 1 

147 053 

135,435 

190,202 

Bhaiidara 

119,006 , 

121,600 1 

115,305 

169 683 

Chhindwara 

1,540 1 

1,506 1 

10,517 

24,294 

Nagpur 

179,263 , 

182,500 1 

147,225 

216,544 

Madras — 

1 




Sandur 

66,050 ' 

53 002 

62,488 

71,080 

Vizagapatam . . 

58,915 

46,041 

54,758 

62,287 

37,104 

Mysore 

21,573 

j 19,595 

29,293 


Total 1 070,290 | (548,801 j 637,444 | 884,41'4 


GOLD. 


Uhc creator pait of the total output of jjold 
jii India lb (hrivid iiom tJie Ivolai ^okl Ih id 
in MybOie Dining the la^t dceadi the ])iodut- 
tion ot this mine ri ached its highest iioint m 
1005 when 010 758 ounces weit laised In 
loot) the quantity won was 505,208 ounces 
and this flguu 1< II to 5 35,085 ouiucs in 1007 
The llgurcs loi tin latte 1 years reveal a small 
impioveincnt Th(‘ Nizam’s mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a icspectabh* 
dibtance, to the Kolar gold field This mine 
was optmed in 1903 Tin* only other miius 
fioin which gold was raised wen those in the 
Dharwar distin t 01 Dombav and tin' Anantapui 
district of jNIadias The Dhanvai mines gave 
an output ot 2,003 ounces in 1011 but woik 
there ceased in 1912 The Anantapur nimes gave 
their first output ot gold during the year 1010, 
the amount bi mg 2,5 52 ounces, valued at Rs 
1,51,800 Gold mining was carried on in the 
North Arcot d’stnet ot Madras ironi 189 3 till 
1000, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained m the yc'ar 1898 The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Duiina was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute w^as lost and the mine closc'd 


I down In 1902 dredging opciations wore 
] staitc'd on the lirawaddy river mar Myitkyma, 
and 210 ounce's of gold wcie obtaimd in 1904 , 

I the amount steadily increased from year to 
, year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 
tell to 5,972 ounces in 1910 increasing again 
to (>,300 ounce's in loiJ and being in 1913, 
only .5,00 i ounce's 'fhc' gold eiaze, which 
was prevalent m Rangoon a tew years ago, 
has disappeaied as suddenly <is it sprang up. 
The' Buima Gold Dredging Company holds a 
right to dic'dge tor gold in the bed ot the Irra- 
waddy river and notwithstanding the obstacles 
emounterc'd from time to time in the shape 
ot Hoods, etc , the company has so far been 
lairly sueeessfiil in its operations The small 
quantity of golel produced m the Punjab, the 
Cc'ntial Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by w ashing (jold washing is earned on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
no complete rc'e ord ot the amount obtained in 
j this way The aveuage earnings ot the workers 
are veiy small, and the gold thus won is used 
I locally for making jewellery 1'he latest statis- 
I tics available for the whole of India are — 


Gold Produced in India in 1912. 


— 

Quantity 

Value 

Labour 

Burma — * 

Oz 

£ 


Myitkyina 

4,994 77 

18,931 

154 

Katha and Pakokku 

15 16 

75 

4 

Upper Chindwm 

58-22 

331 

50 

Hyderabad . . 

16,993 

64,980 

1,516 

Mysore . . . . 

r 561,065 

2,158,362 

26,203 

Madras 

7,269 

28,499 

1,756 

Punjab .... . . . 

147 52 

583 

1 289 

United Provinces .... 

[ 12-25 

45 

i 90 

Total 

690,554 92 

2,271,806 

30,602 
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PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum is found in Tndia in two distinct 
areas — one on the cast, which includes Afesain 
Jhirma, and the islands otf the Arakan coast 
This belt extends to the i)rodu(tt\o oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo The other area 
IS on the west, and ineludes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan the same belt ot oil-bcanng ’ocks 
bniiK contimu'd beyond the bouhns ot Biitish 
India to Pdsia Ot thise two th(' eastern 
are, i IS by far the most impoitant, and the most 
succc'ssful oil fields aie tound in the liiaw.iddy 
valh'y Y( nnan^yaun^^ is tm* ohh'st and most 
de\(lo])(d ot these fields Tvativi' wills have 
been at woik heri' foi ovd 1(H) veais, and in 
188(», pnor I o the annexation ot Tppei Bnimi, 
(he output is estimatul to li,i\(' ,ivdamd ovd 
2 million Odilons a ji'.u Dnlltm.? was bemm 
in 1887 The Ydi.umvat fidd vnlded a Vdy 
small snjiply ot pitiolenin betoie 1801, m 
which yi ar dlllllnl^ was sfaited by tlie Itnnni 
Oil Conijiany Sini^u now holds the se< ond 
place amon'j: tin' oil fi( Ids ot India Pctiohum 
was struck at tin* end ot 1001, and in 100 5 
5 million gallons w'eic' obtained In 1007 and 
1008 tne jirodnction ot this lirld was 41 millicm 
}4<illons, and aftc'r a fall to 51V million j^allmis 
in 1010 it rose to 'lOA million ftallcms in 1912 
Scvcial ot (h(> is|ands"ofi the Aiakan coasts aic 
known to eontain oil clciiosits, but then value*, 
IS unc certain About 20,000 jjallouH weie, 
obtainc'd liom the eastern Rarou^o Tslancl 
lu'cii Akvab end about 17,000 u.illoiis fioin 
llanni Island in the Kyaukpyu distiict duimtt 

1911 Oil WMs struck at Minbu In 1910 the* 
production loi Unit >c',irbein" 18,320 uallons 
which mcnxasfd to in aily 4 million gallons in 

1912 Ihc existence oi oil m Assam lus been 
Known for many yeais and an oil spune was 
stiuck near Al ikum in 1867 Nothmu; more 
howevcT, was done until 188 5, .ind Horn that 
yeai up till 1902 piogic*sS was slow Since 
that ycai the ,anninl pioduction has bcc'ii 
between! 2V ami 4 milliou prallons 

On the west oil s jennets have* been known 
for man \ year ** to exi-,! in the* RawMljundi and 
other districts m the Punjab In Baluehistani 
tteological eonclitions are vdveisc*, ancl thouRli 
«ome small oil springs have bc*en discovered, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful 


The output of petroleum in Burma dunng 
1913 showed a substantial me lease* of more 
that! 271 million gallons over the yield of 
1912 and is the* largc*8t yet obtnim d, e\- 
c eroding as it does the record output of the 
previous year The oii+put m gallons and 
the value in rupees during the past nine yc*ais 
are 

Gallons Rs 


1913 

272,865,397 

1912 

245,3 55,209 

1911 

. 222,225 531 

1910 

211,507,903 

1909 

250 396,617 

1908 

173,402,790 

1907 

148,888,002 

1906 

137,654,221 

1905 

142,003,846 


3,52,86,613 
1,44,43,605 
1,30,89,345 
1,25,74,436 
1,54,90,140 
1,03 69,607 
89,93,826 
84,69,995 
88,91,907 


Of the several oilfields the most important 
is that at Yenangyaung in the Magwe district, 


(he yield from which constituted a record and 
c*xcccds the previous, lecoid output of 1909 
by covcu 15l|million gallons and 'll lakhs 01 
rupees in vahie 'J he yc*ai 1909 was a plieno- 
mina) jc*ar m Magwe vvhcii owing to the (*om- 
petitioii ot companies no cfioits were* spai cd 
to metcase the output lioni the* wells m thi*- 
arc*a Dining the* jcai undci npoit no such 
couclitioii" picvailc'd and the huge* incie'ast 
in the* outjuit 01 jictroleum tiom thesc^ field', 
IS no doubt the le'sult ot the ve'iy iich >ie'M 
liom (he new aie.is brought unelei opciatiou 
a e oujile ot >cai', atio Some* halt a clo/c u 
'limited habihtv roinprUiie^s v\oik this ar^ » 

J and then ojieiations dunng the yen wen 
I without cxe ( ptioii sue (X'ssliil 

j The eousumptioii of kerosene 111 India (e x- 
, cludmg I’.uima) is lapieUv iiu ic*asmg ancl ha-' 

1 iKc'u Horn about 79 milhou gallons m 1900-01 
I to 168 million gallon-' m 1911-12 1 he cnormou" 

mcic*,ise* 111 the* outj)Ut ot the Buiiiu oil tieleN 
has ieveisc*d the. jiositiou he'ld bv foie'igu and 
Indian oil m the nuiiket In 1908-09, boweve 1 , 
the juojioitioii ot foieigii oil consumed was a 
I little highe*i than that ot Buima oil as a result 
ot a c outiaedioii m hei 'hipimiits (omuticulh 
v\ith a Luge* me le ase*' m imports from foie out 
(ountims, i)ut fiom 1909-10 Burma oil hi-, 
legained its position The* imports of keioseiii 
in oil 111 1912 were as follows — • 

Gallon*. 


Buima 

. 12,540,021 

lloumama 

2,69 3, 8(M 

Ru-5sia 

7,5 >5, [8 t 

Straits Sc'ttlemonts 

3,285,841 

Sumatra 

612,47 1 

United State's of America 

35,681,621 

Other Countrii's 

68S 

Total 

62,352,653 


Amber, Graphite and Mica — Ambei is 
found m verv small cjiiantities m Buima the out- 
put for 1912 being 27 ewt valued at £179 
Giaphite is found m small cjuantities m various 
place's but no progress has bc*eu made in mining 
except m TTavanc oie.and there,owmg to the diffi- 
cuUic's of working, the mine has bc'c*ii shut down 
'The outtuiii from it was £9,425 in 1911 India 
has for many years been the leading producei 
of miea, turning out more than half of the* 
wcnld’s supply In 1912 the outjiut was 43,000 
cwt , and tho value of the amount exported 
£ 284,290 

Tin, Copper, Silver, Lead and Antimony.-* 

The only persistent attempt to mine tin is m 
Burma The output was for sometime insigni- 
ficant but rose in 1913 to Unions valued at 
Rs 3 66,293 and 04 tons of tin oie valued at 
Rs 98 .345 Copper is found in Southern India 
in Kajpiitana, and at various places along 
the outer Himalayas, but the ore is smelted 
for the metal alone, no attempt bc*ing made* 
to utilize the by-products An attempt is 
being made to work lodes near Pangyang, 
in the Northc'rn Shan State's, for the production 
of silver and lead, and in Southern Burma 
for antimony. 
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Gem Stones — The only pictious and scim- 
pncioub btoncb at prestnt mined m India arc 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline, 
‘larnct, rock-crystal, aj?ate, eoinelian, ]adtite 
and amber Amber has already been ref( rred 
to , of the rest only the rub\ and jadeitc attain 
uiy conBiderable value m pioduction and the 
t \port of the latter has declined owin^ to the 
<listurbancf s m China, which is the ehi< f pui- 
( iiascr of Burmese jadeite '1 he output of 
diamonds is comparatively unimportant being 
valued at £411 m 1012 'Phe lubv -mining 
mdustrv of Burma has lately imelergone a 
favourable change The aveiage annual value 
of the stones piodiK ed is but about £>0,000 but 
111 1012 the total value of rubies, sapphires 
and hpinels amount(‘el to £00,547 

Radio-active Minerals — Tho Geneial Be- 
T)ort ot the Direeteu of the (Bolognal Survey 
of India lor 101,] includes a lira f icpoit by i 
J{ C Buiton on an ocdiirencc of pitchblende 
at mica mines near Singai, Ga>a district, 
Bi'ugal The pitehbh nde ocdirs .is rounded 
nodules in a pigmatite that is intru-.ive in 
mica s( lusts Otln r minerals occuring in the 
pi'gm.itite aie mica, triphte, ilnidiite, tour- 
maline, and ur.'mium odire, whitish (olnm- 
bite, ziieon, and toilx'rmte have also lx di 
recorded Of these mineials tiiplite is staled 
to be the commonest It is associated so 
pc'isistently with the pitchblende and m.amnm 
ocTire that its jirc since' is t.ikcii <is an indie.ition 
ot the iiresciue of tiiese imnc'ials Many ot 
the pitchblende' nodules occur iii a matiix of 
tnplite , some oteiii in a iclspathic matrix 
One nodule of pitelihlc'nde weighing 30 lb 
li.is bc'on obtained The' jx'gmatite has been 
mim'd loi many years for mica As yet, not 
innch pitchblende has been oblained , but 
one pit has yielded up to the present .ibout 
4 cwts of the imneial 

Iron Ore — The output of non -ore rose fiom 
the estimatc'd v.iiue ot about £10,000 iii 1910 
to £34,490 m 1011 and £17,044 in 1912 This 
increase was marked both in Orissa and m 
Singblium, and fuiiushcs evidence of the 
activity of the Tata and the Bengal Iron and 
Steel Companies 

Inspection of Mines. 

During the year 1913 the average number 
of persons working iii and about the mines 
K'gulated bv the Indian Mines Act w^as 181,200 
of whom 116,492 worked underground and 
()4,7C3 on the surface One* hundred and eleven 
thousand nine hundred and torty-six of the 
ix'isons were adult males , 62,901 were adult 
females and 6,353 childieii under 12 years of 
age 


Accidents — Jiuring the year 191 J, at 
mines regulated by the Indian Mines Act, 
1901, thoie w’cre 1‘30 fatal accidents, being 
All ineiease of 3 as compared with tlic number 
in 1912 and .an increase of 6 as compared with 
the average number of the Itist five ye.ars. 

These aeddenfs involved tlm loss of 211 
lives This IS an increase ot 20 upon the lunnbcr 
of deaths in 1912 In the repoit for 1912 it 
w.is st.it c'd that one accident caused 23 dcviths 
The* yc'ai under lepoit v\as a peculiaily im- 
fortuauate one as regards the large loss ot lite 
occasioned by ceitam accidents Twenty- 
seven lives vvc'io lost on the occasion of an 
explosion, tw ( nty-sc v c'li by thu'c' iiinptions 
of w.ite'r .ind seven by a fall ot loof 

Of thc'se 1*36 .iceidcuits, the Chief Inspector 
of Minos regards (a) 60 as bc'ing due to mis- 
advc'iiture, (f>) 3*3 to the fault ot the dece.ased, 
(e) 7 to the taiilt of fellow woikmeii, (c/) 8 to 
the fault ot Miboidmate olbeials, and (c) 28 
to the* fault ot the man.igenu'nt 

Vciy m.any of those accidents might have 
been prevented by the excieise of oidinary 
eaic' and foiethoiight on the jiart of both officials 
and men, .ind tin (*hift Iiispeetoi ot Mines is 
safisfled th.it only by elosc'i supti vision and 
stiic tc'i diseiplmc can then number be cliimmshc'd 
Such aec'ielents ic'sult ti om pc'isons jiassing 
through fence's into old woi kings to got easily 
worked coal, liom pc'rsons sitting m dangerous 
pl.iccs or undcu root coal at which they li.ive 
just bc'cn woiking, from pci sous bcung struck 
down by billing roof and sides as they tr.ivel 
to and fiom their working place's, and fiom 
disobedience to an official’s oidc'rs in trivial 
mattc'rs 

j The death rate r< r thousand persons 
employ'’ed w.is 1 !(>, while that ot the piectding 
I four yeaib was 1 17 At co.d mines only 
thc'se hgurcs wcie 1 39 .and 1 >2, and at mines 
othei than coal 0 >4 mid 0 74 At coal mines 
in England during the ten years ending with 
and ineluding 1912, the dc'ath i.ite per thousand 
persons einployc'd vaiicd from 1 17 (lowest) 
to 1 69 (highest) The death i.ite per million 
ot tons laised at co.al mines only was 11 95, 
while that ol the preceding foul years was 
11 97 At co.il ininoi, in England during the 
ten years c'nding with and including 1912 the 
death rate per million tons raised vaiicd from 
4 29 (lowc'St) to 6 37 (highest) 

Chief Inspector ol Mines in India, G F 
Adams, M Inst, C 

E Bibliography — Report of the Chief In- 
spector of Mines in India, under the Indian 
Mines Act (VIII of 1901) for 1913 By R R. 
Simpson, M Sc , Offg Chief Inspector of Mines. 
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Industrial Arts. 


" The Arts ot India,” wrote Sir Gcoige 
Bird wood m the fiibt lines of his book on the 
industrial arts of India which has now become 
a classic, ” aie the illustration of the religious 
life of the Hmdus, as that life was alieady or- 
ganised in full perfection under the code of 
Maim, B C 900-300 ” Whether that state- 
mint be accepted in its entiiety or not, some 
knowledge of the icligion of the Ilmdus is most 
essential to an undeistanding of their arts 
That subject is dealt with clsewheie m this 
book and so is the subject of caste, ot which 
a knowledge is equally impoitant in this con- 
nexion But, by way of pieface to a biief 
outline of some of the moie important ait 
industries of the countiy, it may be well 
to state what is the basis of practically the 
whole industrial system of India The child 
learns his htieddaiy ciaft from his father 
or 13 appicntiti'd to a -imstn, or master- 
craftsman, who is often a lelativc of the 
pupil There is no regular fee, but a small 
present is ofti'ii paid to the owner or fore- 
man of the shop, and m some trades a reli- 
gious ceremony may take place at the time of 
apprenticeship Tlic child begins his woik 
at a very caily age, at tlist he is expected 
to undertake the menial duties of the shop 
and IS put to cl( aning the tools , later he be- 
gins to perfoim tlie simplest operations of the 
trade Thcic is little d( finite inMructioii, but 
the boy gradually acquires skill by handling 
the tools and watching the woikmen at their 
task As soon as he has made a little progress, 
the apprentice is granted a small wage which 
is giadually iiicn’ased as he becomes moic 
useful . and when his training is finished, he 
either goes out into the world or secuics a place 
on the permanent loll of his master’s shop 
To the poor artisan the anangcraent has this 
great adyantage, that at a very early age the 
child cams his livelihood and ceases to be a 
burden on his parents In former days the 
system answered well enough for the rude 
yillage industiies which satisfied the nei'ds of 
the bulk of the population, and it also suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a class of workmen who 
dealt ill metals and textile fabrics with such 
sense of form and colour that their work has 
challenged comparison with the most artistic 
products of the West It has not, howeyer, 
enabled the Indian artisans to keep abreast 
with modern industrial de\olopment Im- 
ported aiticles have to a considerable extent 
supplanted the products of home industry, 
the quality of Indian work has in many cases 
deteriorated, and the workman has neither 
taken due advantage of the wide openings 
afforded to him by advancing civilisation and 
trade, nor adhcied rigidly to old methods 
and traditions The efforts made to assist 
him have not as yet been attended with a great 
measure of success, but the potentialities of 
the Schools of Art and Technical Institutions 
are only beginning to be appreciated • 

Wood-carving. 

Indian wood-work, which must come first 
n importance in the art products of the country, 
shows great diversity, and many points of 
interest, and the wood-carvers of the country, 
have gained a well-deserved reputation out- 


side India Tnc more noteworthy crafts 
include taivhig as applied to architectun\ 
turnituro, and cabinetwork inlaying with oth( i 
woods or metals, veneeimg, and lattice-work 
The art and induhtiial schools of Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and J.aliore haye gi\cn much 
attention to developing these crafts on indi- 
genous liiKs, with the result that degeneiatioii 
has to a large extent been prevented and a 
supeiioi class of carpenters, dispeised over 
the countrv^ On a smaller scale, objects an 
caivccl in sandal-wood with a minuteness and 
intiieacy ot elaboration only ecpialled by the 
losults attamcil m ivoiv As to style, then 
la a gieat variety of types throughout the 
country, the two chief influences on the art 
com option being ndigion and the nature of 
the wood used Mahoineclan and Sikh work — 
for example, is largely coiistiucted on a geo- 
metne ba-.is, though in tlie modern Sikh work- 
as m the Ilindu — gtotcsc(n(> animal forms or 
mythological subjicts ar(‘ freely introduced 
The woods thielly used for ornamental work 
are teak, shis/uim, deodar, sandal-wood, ebonv, 
walnut, tun, mw, Madias red-wood (soinctiiiK s 
called black-wood), dudhi (white-wood), rod 
cedar, sal, babul, and others of less importance 
Deep under-eutting and .sculpture arc possible 
with teak, red-wood, and walnut , whereas 
shisham and deodai can be used only for low' 
relict vvoik In lecent yea is a great demand 
foi cheap and mfeiior carving — on tables and 
othei arrttles alum to the Indian mind — has 
spiung up in Europe and America and has 
been met by the export of vast quantities of 
pool work, for which the soft woods only arc 
used while bone takes the place of ivory in 
inlaying ‘‘In those abominations,” writes 
Sir George Watt in the catalogue of the 1903 
Exhibition at Delhi, ” it is thought sufficient 
proof of an Indian character to introduce 
some portion of a mosque or temple, and that 
bi'ing done all attention to such details as 
suitability of design or natuie of ornamenta 
tion cau be disicgarded ” 

Metal Work. 

The purely indigenous or v illagc metal manu- 
factures are perhaps, after those connected 
with wood, the most important ot all the art 
industries of India Iffost of the household 
uteubils are made of metal, which thus to a 
large extent take the place of the porcelain 
anci glass of Europe Brass is most fiequently 
employc'd by Hindus and copper by Mahom- 
medans, the copper vessels bemg generally 
turned for safety Every large village has its 
copper and iron.smiths and also its jeweller, and 
in som(‘ instances these local industries attain 
consKlerable magnitude, as is tile ease with the 
manufacture of copper and brass vessels at 
Srinagar, Benares and other towns The 
making of ornamental bowls, vases, trays, and 
other European articles constitutes an important 
industry in many places, and a variety of pro- 
cesses is of course emplovcd such as enamelling, 
damascening, and colouimg either with lac or 
paint The provinces of India have each two or 
three centres noted for their copper or brass ware, 
and there are as many different art concep- 
tions as centres Some of the styles are well 
known all over the world, such as the Benares 
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"t^Io ot punclud bi.iss, wluch i'' ,i luU' bad 
in d(*sip;ii and ovcution, and tlio uuia\«d 
m u'pousso Avork in jMiht'liod bia^^ that tonu's 
in lujj;*' qnantitii^ from .biipur Tkttii tlim 
MtlK'i of tboso aic th(' pcitorateil and lopon^^'-' 
eojipt 1 woik of Linknow, th(' In '■t jnodiKt'^ 
ot liombaVr Poona, and soim of tin' Miutlnin 
India (tntro«,, and thr j^on^js and idoK in.uU 
in liurma Ordinal \ donn^tn uffn^iK aaIjuIi 
an' tr( o fiom oinanunt ition so that tin \ 1 in In' 
loadilv sooiiN (1, and < lio niofi' daboiatn ini])l( - 
nn nt" iis< d lui ri liunoiis C( k mom iN an anion^ 

( he most and In aiitilnl inU n ■'tirm nn t d u.u < In 
India l)iit(ln\ sai\ instAb ,un* (nmli t lintimli- 
out tin (ountiA Ml (ooij'i itt AMitts — 

‘ J'fu* (o]tj)('i 01 bra's of most in nil 

mi' b\ tlio llindin is tin lota, a ixlobnlai inthni- 
-li !|)('d \ ( 'S( I 11 vl(( m d 1 10 111 t h( top ami ba\ inj^ 
iniUjtantlA nili'Mdiru b\ AAbuliit ncaiind 
'■Us]nnd(‘d bitwiui tin' tin m is and tliumb 
In shapi this douldhs^ (mjZinatid liom tin' 
naitiillA I'xjiindul IIoam n- of tin sai n d lot in, 
its name tlnn lumiim tiom tlu' saim loot n 
tin Latin lotus ‘ washnd, ’ and tin Liinlnh 
lotion ‘a wash’ With the M ilioim (lam 
tin lt)*a (01 toiiti) hn Im ( n uim 11 x spmit bt - 
' iiisi tin (^111 in Old nils tint i in in shill jnj- 
loini his ablutions m inmiino witii, Inini 
tin watii niK n pound out oi tin to/iti is toii- 
snh'U'd to b(' running w it( : It n laiind b\ 
lioldiint tin iim at oin' ''Kh and it thus d umh s 
mst('ad (d hi imt (a" witli tin Hindus) sUspi mh <1 i 
tioiii tin innldl( ot tin hind 1 In ship(s ot 
tin lotu and tonti ami tlnir nstnitiM Usi s 
haM oivtn hiith to two wnhl\ dittmiil tonm 
01 both doiiit'tn lUid dt(oriti\( nn tal woik 
( liaiac tomtit ot India Loi i xamph', tin 
spout and tin mi of (ojipti inon isiniialK 
win n tinin d, his onmnan d <i whoh lanji* 
of loinis and di si^us not onlv f|Uit( unknown 
to the Hindus but m \t to impossibh with tin 
mat( mis jniniittnl b\ tlnn k Iij'kmi It 
Is sc.in ( Iv' i)ossji)l(> anv’’ loniti r to di\i(h 
tlio sold and sihd plato woik ol India into foiii 
01 tl\( will (Idirnd i lassi s distin^niishi d bi tin 
st\l< ot oniann ntation, as tin w(uk<js m tin s( 
Tin tals liaM hi ( II (jiiitk to adopt a \iii't\ of 
Euiojnan mod( Is In Madiiis inv t Indoitn al 
mi dalhons. m mntitioii ot tin iiniiistid s|\l( 
ot Nouthoin India ait, still loim tin chanutti- 
istic foaturi ot miu ii ot liio sd\ii woik In 
Bomhav two distimtiM forms shimm , tin 
Poona and Kuti h c)t tlusf tin lornn i is .1 
d('( p foim of Kiioiiss, , tin sihir Usiiallv Im ini' 
oxidised tin lattd liis a lloial iksion ol Luro- 
poan oiifiin m shallow njanisst ItanpMjn 
woik Is ^uK'iallv know'll bv tlu liostid suitaii 
of the sihcr and ’Moiilmi in woik b\ tin sjl\(i 
beiii^t either polished or burnisln d JJnt in 
almost, eveiy rasP the ib si<r|, om' jnoMnoe 
13 copied in another, and tin* Ix'st, iornis of 
ornamentation, such .is the shawl |) if tun ot 
Kashmir, h.iM talhn into disusi iitlnr lx (.nisi 
of the l.iboui m\ol\(d m tin it piodintion 01 
because the smiths havt tmmd b\ (xixrniue 
that it is jiist as easy to si H mfi rioi woik 

Great vaiieties of form and st'ylo aie to be 
Been in the arms and jiwelleiy made in India 
Sir Georf'O Birdwood in his “ Jndustnal aits 
of India" ka\s that "the forms ol Indian 
jewellery as well as of gold and silver plate, and 
the chasings and embossments decorating 


thim, havt < oiin down iii an unbioken tradi- 
tion from (he ILimavaiia and Maliabharata ’’ 
riK old tNjxs suiMve side bv side with the 
((•pit- of aitiehs impoitttl frtnn the Pile tie 

l. i l‘ai\, and m an\ Indian jewtllei’s shop a 
b( wdili'iiiig iiiixtiiK of the archaic and tlie 
model 11 is to hi sci 11 

Shawl and Carpet Weaving. 

It I- tniU in .Noitluin India (inoie espe- 
ti.ilh 1)1 kasjnnii) tli.it the spinning and weav- 
ing ot wool ( vtiiids to the piodiiftion ol highly- 
hnisht (1 mil iitisln goods hf.ittiiid inie 
[.mil tlnn .ill f)\(i tin lonntiv .in h.uid-looin 
1 t.K tnin s whin to. 11 i blankits, (.11 pi Is, and 
jotlKi t.ibiK - in piodiKid 'i hi- iinlmi'iious 
I wool indu-tiv is mosr iiiipoitaiit 111 tin ihmjih 
} lln gn it eintn of -hiwl piodiiition m Kasli- 
I mil , tin iinliistiA Ins .il-o Inin (.iiind on 
' loi minv M.ii- m jnils of tin I’niij.ib, whin 
jit w.is mtit»diK((l loy loloniis ot U'.ishmir 
jwiiMi- Knim e w.is toi minv vi.iis tin 

! ( hn t loll ign inailot loi Ki hmii sliawls, and 
I tin ti.nli winch was dimigid .ilso by the 

'(oinpitition ol I In ip unit itions jiiodiued at 
.P.mhv.nivti iiioMiul horn tin elhcts of 
tin 1 ’ I into Gt iin.in NNai lln hulk of the 
I Jvashmii sh.iwl-w( iviis bi i .inn t .u pi t-wi avi rs 
[01 .igiii nltmists lln laL d, npoii troin tlx 
‘ I’nnj.ih ng.inis (hi i .m of tlu ginniin sh.iwl 
;nnln-ti\ .1- ‘almost Jiopiliss” C.iifxt- 
wi i\mg 1- (.unmI on in vaiious puts of tlie 
(oiintiv II Is om of tin minv industiiis 

.vAhiih 1- said to liiM 1)1(11 luined hv inoiliiii 
( IV ilisation ,iinl in so tai as m un i .irpi t fat- 
I tom - 111 laiiii .in tuiiiing out .111 inliiior 
j.utiili, nionhng to di sigim luinislnd by tleal- 
I ( Is m Liiiopi , this is ( orn ( t lUit it is wrong 
[to.isiiihi tin ( In .ip( mug ot tin t mti wi avers 
Ipioiliiit .Uid ills iinn.isid ontjuit to iindiisil- 
I ling bv tbo-i j.uls in whuli tin wi.ning ol 
i.iipit his bi en mtioiliKid a- 111 oiiiipatioii 
loi pii-oini- On tin otlui h.ind tin J.uls, 

ami (sjniiallv that ,it \iiiouda, m.u Pxni.i, 
Imm s( t .1 lugh stamlanl bv (onsijvmg old 
ill -igiis, b\ n-ing 'food m.ittii.il, md bv avoid- 
ing tin n-i ot aniline lives Miui tlu London 
Lvhiintion td isvf a t onsnlei.ibh i xjioit tr.ide 
III Indi.in piletiipits h.is bi i n cnated Ani- 
ri(-ai, wliith catiis for tlu Vmeiuan inaikrt 
111 p.ulitul.u. Is tlu most impoitant eaijiet- 
we.iv mg c< ntn' in India, but Hu n* ,iri factoiies 
in iiianv ollui plaits in Noitluin linli.i, Paj- 
imLuia, C’lntuil India and the I niti'd Piovinies 
In till lowii jnoMueis tlu nuliistiv haidly 
( xists Cotton and woolh n i iijiets in other 
th.iri pill stitch aie made all over India They 
aie known as du/i (a lug) and xhatHinji (a 
laipit) and aic made in gieat vaiu'tv The 
fxxnti clas-t s of Mahoiiu dans gi nerally use 
the cotton inannfat tnics as pr.ijing caipt'ts. 

Apait tioin woven mats or larptts there 13 

m. inulai tint d .1 gii.it v.imty ol so-c illtd mats 
III nil trom grass .uui otiu i inatni.ils suih as 
.doi , bamboo, coir, d.iti and ottu i fi.dm It'avcs 
Mats 01 r.itliti SI rei ns (tatties) made ot 
fie svvi etly sttntid Khns-khan ,11 e hung in 
liont ot doois, (it, to alford sh.ide and 
to cool, by I vaporation, tin air wlin li passes 
through the inoistenid textiiit Bamboo mats 
are maimtaetuied liere and there .ill over 
Jndi.i, and in Bengal more especially darma 
mats (those constructed of reeds) are all but 
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universally used in house-construction The 
traffic in darma mats must, therelore, be veiy 
great, and give employment to a tar l.irger 
number ot persons than can be learm'd irom 
published statistics Tn some of the jails 
aloe-fibre mats are produced and find a fair 
market, while cane mats are not uncommon, 
These are foinnd by selected canes being placed 
parallel to cadi other and bound m position 
by cross-ties They aie exceptionally strong, 
and especially valued in pubhe ofhcc's where* 
there is miic h traflic 

Embroidery 

This IS one of the most important of 
tlie art mdustnes of Jiulia attaining its 
highest development m Morthc'rn India 
The stitdic's emploved m the vaiious Kinds 
ot work are numerous, but all have this m 
common that they are formed by the. nc edle 
being piillc'd away fioni and not diawn tow'ards 
tlic worker Mrs F A Stc'cl has writtc'ii a 
dc’scription of the Fimjab dam stitch, Known 
as pvlkhart, but most of the varieties still await 
their historian Dam stitch is chiefly used 
on coarse cotton and chain stitch on silk or 
woollen fabrics, the tonne i covering the tex- 
tile the latter ornamenting paits of it. Ivuio- j 
pe'an demands have led to the luoduction of 
largo quantities of silk embtoielcry, in which 
foloured silks and gold and silver wiie aie 
employed, tor eiutanis, tabic cloths and so 
on Another common form of embroideiy 
IS what is called cliiKan woik on some white* 
w'ashmg material such as calico or mushn 
in this the* most usual foini ot stitch is the 
satin stitch combined with a form of button 
holing The manufacture of lace* and knit- 
ting Tiavc benn mtiodiice-d into India by mis- 
sionaries “ Laid ” cmbioidery with gold 
and 8 ilve*T wire (called katchob w'otk becaU''C 
it IS done on a frame) is common throughout 
the country in cliff ere'nt forms The wires 
arc drawn in a number of centres, particularly 
m Lahoie, Delhi, Agra, anel Iknaies the 
details of wire drawing anel the feirm of stiteh, 
together with the combination with prc'cious I 


stones and silk, make a great number of classifi- 
cations of this work possible A rough divi- 
sion between the two forma is that the massive 
kind IS called zaidozi and the light and graceful 
kamdani. 

Ivory 

The carving and inlavmg of ivoiyare still, 
though perhaps in diminished importance, 
arts miieh practise*d in India The best 
mateiial use'd is Afiican ivory, which is whiter 
and of closer grain than the Indian, but Sir 
G(*orgc Watt has pointed out that the *' fish 
tooth” ivoiy, or Mammoth ivory of Sibc^ria, 
is also used by Indian workers The centres 
of the craft aie Delhi, Murslnclabad in Bengal, 
M>soie, Tiavan(*ore, and Moiilim in A cu- 
iious fact about this industry is that, though 
caning h gem rally an liereditaiy occupation, 
then* Is no special caste identified with the 
ciaft like that of the silver smiths, and this 
Is held to show that the indnstiy as it now 
(*\ist', IS of comparatively modern origin Its 
d('\(*loi)ment m lecent times is due to the de- 
siie of sigbtsecis 111 India to have “something 
Indian ” to take away with them m an easily 
poitable foim But some of the best work 
is still of great beauty and fine workmanship 
The carving of horns and sliclls may possibly 
be counted as vaiiations of this art 

Statuary 

Part of that division of handicrafts which 
IS vaginJy connoted uiidei the teim “fine 
aits” IS the subject of an article elsewhere 
m this book Apait from painting, It is 
not a voiy considerable division Statuary, 
(*\cept the widc-spread production of 
statuettes stoue, wood, 01 cast metal) of 
mythological subjects, is little piaetised Va- 
iious biass woikers are expert in reproducing 
in miniatuie scenes of Indian life and animals 
of the country, and at Lucknow some realistic 
terra cotta &tatu(*ttes aie pioduced. Wher- 
ever wood-can mg IS practised, and particularly 
in Burma, statuaiv m that material is turned 
out ami is used chicfiy for decorative purposes# 
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Fisheries. 

The flsheiies m Indian waters aie unoiganibcd by pasture Nor is this to bo wondered at, 
in the modern sense of the term Vast num- considering the nature of the country and the 
bers of the coastal population are through resources, even though imperfectly developed 
natural circumstances engaged in flshmg, but of its livers, its estuaries and the sea board 
in a great proportion of cases this means of In addition, moreover, to those actively en- 
livelihood shares their time with agriculture gaged in fishing, there are 324,000 maintained 
The Bengal Govenimcnt took the impoitant by the sale of fish, so that the total number 
step, a few years ago, of initiating deep sea supported by catching and selling fish is very 
fishing, by introducmg a steam tiawler The little under 1 million, or 2 per cent of the total 
undertaking did not live to see commercial population Fishing is in Bengal not con- 
development on a largo scale Special mcasuies sidorcd an honourable reputation, and the 
have also been taken by the Madras Government ambition of fi^hlng ca&tes is to attain greater 
with more or h'ss success, there being m this respectability by becoming cultivators As 


province a Fishery Department of Govcinmcnt 
under an llonoiaiy Director The inland 
fisheries where there .no large rivers or tanks 
are often important in many parts of India 

Bengal. 

The impoitance of the Bengal flslienes may 
be gaugiMl from the fact that 1 6 pei c«‘nt ot 
the population Is engaged in catchmg cuiing, 
and selling flsli, a percentage which ris( s to 
2*6 m the Piesidcuey, llajshalii and Dacca 
Divisions, moreover, laige numbcis of cuiti- 
vators aie returned as fishermen also. The 
waters of the Bay, tlic iivers, and swamps 
swarm with fish, and every ditch and puddle 
furnishes small fry to eke out the frugal diet 
of the people GTic best salt-water fish are 
the bekti, tapsi, or mango-fish, mullet, pom- 
fret, and sole Inland the hilsa (Clupea lisha) 
IS found in shoals m the Ganges, while the rohu 
(Labeo rohita) and the katal ((’atla buchanani) 
abound everywhere, as do also innumerable 
other varieties much estcenced by the Bengalis , 
prawns and crabs are caught in myriads The 
mahseer is foimd in the higher reaches of the 
rivers which debouch fiom tlie Himalayas, 
and in some of tne rivers of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau 

The Bengali is a clever fisherman In the 
Bay of Bengal he practises deep-sea flshmg, 
drying his catch ashore on stakes diiven into 
some sandy beach The larger rivers are 
rawled from a sailing boat, and the smaller I 
streams aie fished from weirs The tanks 
and ditches are periodically dragged, the flsli 
at other times being argled oi caught in a cast- 
net Every streamlet is studded with hundreds 
of wicker flsh-tiaps, while prawn cages are 
ubiquitous The wonder is that any living 
fish escapes, so persistent and remorseless is 
the hunt for the finny tribe Every other 
interest is subordinated to its pursuit, and 
not only is navigation impeded, but the drain- 
age of the country is blocked by the obstiuction 
of every channel and outlet. 

The light of ^shery in all but the largest 
rivers has generally been alienated by Govern- 
ment to private persons, having been included 
in the “assets” on which the permanent 
settlement of estates was based, but in some 
cases the fishery itself is a separate “ estate ” j 

In tanks the right of fishing vests in the i 
owner or occupant , m the Bay and large 
rivers fishing is free to all 

Altogether 644,000 persons in Bengal subsist 
by fishing, or double the number subsisting 


it is, one m every twelve of those whose prin- 
cipal occupation is fishing also cultivates some 
land in Bengal, and one in '-i\ in Bihar and 
Oiissa 

Burma. 

The ti^hcrieb of Burma aie impoitant finan- 
cially and otherwise. From time immemoiial 
the exclusive right of fishing in ceitain classes 
of inland waters lias belonged to the Govein- 
miiit, and this right has been perpetuated m 
vaiious fishery enactments, the latest of which 
13 the Burma Fisheries Act of 1905 Fishmg 
IS also earned on along the coast, but the sea 
fislieiies absorb but a small poitiou ot industry 
Most ot the fishermen labour m the stieams 
and pools, wliicli abound particularly in the 
delta Distiicts Tho light to work these 
fisheries, mentioned in the enactments alluded 
to above, is usually sold at auction, and pro- 
ductive inland waters of this kind often fetch 
V(“ry considerable sums Bivci fishing is 
laigely <,aincd on by means of nets and gene- 
rally yields revenue in the shape of licence 
fees foi each net or other flsliing implement 
used. Here and there along the coast are 
turtle b.inks which yield a pioflt to Govern- 
ment In tho extreme south tho waters of tho 
Mergui Archipelago afford a rich harvest of 
fish and prawns, mother-of-pearl shells and 
their substitutes, green snails and troclias, 
shark-fins, fl>h-maws, and beche-dc-mer 
Pearling with diving apparatus was introduced 
by Australians with Filipino and Japanese 
divers in 1893 Thev worked mainly for the 
shell, it being impossible tor them to keep an 
effective check on the divers as regards tho 
pearls After about five years, when the 
yield of shell had decreased, they all left The 
industry w'as then carried on by the Burmese 

Bombay. 

The Bombay sea fisheries are important 
and give employment to numerous castes, 
chief of which are tho Kolis Pomfret, sole, 
stone, and lady-flsli are sold fresh, while othei s, 
such as the borabil, are salted and dried Large 
quantities of small fry arc sold as manure 
The palla, found in the Indus, and the maral 
and mahseer are the principal fresh-water 
flsk 

i Sea-fishing is carried on by the Muhana 
tribe of Musalmans, who reside for the most 
part in hamlets near Karachi. The principal 
fish caught on the coast are sharks, rays, and 
skates. The pearl oyster is found at several 
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places, and the 31irs conducted pcaii opeia- 
tions on their own account thidei IJritisp 
rule, the right has been let for a small sum, 
but the pearls are very inferior m size and 
quality, so that the ludustiy has greatly de- 
clined during the last thirty At pieM*nt 

practically no pearl fishing is earned on Con- 
siderable fisheries also exist in the iiver Indus, 
chiefly for the fish known as palla, vhieh are 
annually leased out by Govcinment lor about 
20,000 

But for a pro\ince ^vith sudi a length of s(>a 
board and with the estuary of the Indus within 
its borders the fisliing population is '^ingulaily 
small The fishing boats and appliances 
generally arc very small and the IKlKumen do I 
not go out in rough w'eather The best fislnog | 
season is the cold weathei months of i)<‘eembei, I 
January and Fcbiuary, and it is piobable that | 
with such a \eij brief season the liarcest of i 
the sea is not siiflicient to suppoit a laiger j 
population The fishing castes freqiunUv | 
desert their caste occupation foi o1hei=i, aieoid- 
lug to the 1911 census icpo't When the two- 
groups, fishermen and fish dealers, are amalga- j 
mated there is a ciecieasc of 9,00U in the aggie- 
gate, whu h can oulv be exidaiin d by their 
cleserting thi'ir ancestral oidipation 

The GO’S eminent of Baioda, a Stale lying 
within the holders of the Bombay Fiesidcncy 
being dcsiious of intioducing oystei cultuii 
into the coast distiicts ot tlieir State, have 
delegated a student to Pulicat, wlnic tin 
Madras Fislnrics Department an cngagi'd in 
similar work, and he is rccei\ing piactieal 
instruction 

Madras. 

The Madias iriigation tanks usually con- 
tain coaise fish, the right of netting wliicli is 
disposed of annually The sea-flslieii<>s 
along the coast employ thousands of persons, 
and the salting of tin* caUla s is a \ery con- 
siderable industry The development of tlic 
fisheries of the Presidency is now under in- 
vestigation by Government Fish-curiiig is 
carried on in special yards imdei GoveinmcDt 
supervision, and is an important industiy The 
report of the Madras Fishery Department for 
1913-14 states that the principal operations in 
hand during the year were the West Coast 
station at Tanur for experimental curing,canning 
and the production of fish oil and guano , the 
oyster farm at Pulicat , the Sunkesula fish farm, 
the stocking of certain tanks , the preparation 
of important piscicultural projects, including 
the Tuticorin marine fish farm, the Nellore carp 
and murrel farm, the Colair Lake hilsa hatchery 
and murrel farm, the acclimatisation ot tench 
on the plains, etc , pearl and chank fishery , 
work in anti-malanal operations such as the 
breeding and distribution of larvKidal fish, 
the conservation of the upper waters of the 
Bhavani and Moyar on the lower slopes of the 
Nilgiris , the conservation and development 
of the trout m the Upper Nilgins , and w^-irk 
by the newly appointed Oil Chemist 

At Tanur the percentage of first-class yellow 
oil now obtained averages above 50 per cent 
of the outturn. This oil was recently desciibcd 


1 by a Euiopean buying firm as “ unique ” by 
' nason of its purity, colour and slight odour 
TTie Oil Chemist attached to the department 
has also given it a high technical value The 
profits oidinanly obtainable may be gauged 
by the fact that as against th(‘ single factory 
of 1008-09 there were at the close ot the year 
no less than 211 piivati' fa( tones m Malabar 
and South Canara, the foinur district having 
I two-thirds of the numbci 

Tlic quantity of fish guano (that is, the dried 
prodiut obtaiiKxl fiorn the boiled fish) from 
this pait evpoitcd by 8(‘a alone increased — 
notwithstanding the shortness, etc , of the 
season— to 4,720 tons, as against 1,872 ui the 
previous yc<ii 'Die exports by road and rail 
are not known The above w'cight ot guano 
lepresciit at least 25,000 tons ot raw fish, so 
that the new method, due entirely to the work 
ot the Department, is now taking an appreciable 
shan* in the fish niannrc tr.ule, wdiilo the oils 
represents a gain hitheito lost The oil export 
by sea vm'IC 1,511 tons, of which above naif 
went to Germany 'the guano is so gieatly in 
diunandin Ceylon, Japan, < tc , th.itnnfoitimately 
it does not remain in the coiintiy to teitihse 
Indian crops It is for the Agiicultnial Depart- 
ment to assist in letaming this valuable fer- 
tilisd loi Indian fields 

i Fish m(*al or scrap is very largi'ly used in 
I western countries as food lor cattle, poultry, 
i(t( Coir(“spond(nce ensued in 1913 with the 
1 C()lleg<* ot Agiicultuic at Coimbatoie and a 
I halt-ton par( 1 1 of liglitly salted and dried lean 
sardine was sent to the College in April, 1913 
' The experiments conducted there aie said to 
have been veiy successful The success or 
otherwise of the food turns largely on the 
I (juestion of price, which is very variable 
1 

I In 1912-13 instructions weie sent out from 
' Cornwall to treat fat sardines as pilchards, 

I VIZ , to cure and harden the ungutted fish by 
I several we(‘ks in lu'avy salt (1 lb salt to 3 of 
fish) and then to submit them to picssure in 
bands wlnn much ot the oil is extiacted, and 
the fish remain as a hard mass in the barrels. 
These are largely expoited to Italy It was 
tound that the method was successful and a 
very goo<l oil was obtained 
An inspection of the Talk Bay w'ateis (bet- 
ween India and Ceylon) near Tondi resulted 
inthediscovcry of a fairly mature bed of oysters, 
estimated at twenty millions in number The 
fact IS remarkable because no pearl fishery or 
pearl oyster bod has ever been known before 
in the Balk Bay, which is north of the Bamban 
channel, all fisheries having hitherto taken 
place to the south in the Gulf of Manaar, where 
alone pearl oyster beds have been worked from 
time immemorial There was drawn up during 
the year a scheme for cultivating the pearl 
oyster under controllable con iitions in a regu- 
lar farm, and for inducing the growth of pearls, 
both attached and free, in these controlled 
oysters From Japanese facts it is almost 
certain that the farm will be very lucrative, 
even if only “ attached ” pearls are grown, but 
the Department are sanguine of success in 
inducing the growth of the more valuable 
“ free ” pearls, and have already forwarded 
a paper to the Lmnoean Society with specimens 
of first results in this direction. 
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Tho Tata Iron and Steel iindeitaking is the I 
greatest ot the modern industrial cntciprises 
in India and will rank with the Urge concerns I 
of tho kind in Europe and America. I'his j 
gigantic iiroject owed its inception to the genius, 
and enterprise of the late Sir Jamsetjee Tata j 
of the firm of Messrs 'J'ata Sons A Co Befoie > 
the formation of the Coiupanj the bi st biams | 
of Euiope and Amerna wire ulilis»d in exa- 
mining into the iiossibilitv of c-tKiblishing in i 
India a gieat non and steel indu-^tij on a pac- 
ing basis, and no ettoits \\cre spaied to uiid<i I 
the investigation as thorough a'- po'^sihle JVo ' 
l( s<j tJian Jts 5,50,00‘J were spent in the in vest i- 
g.ition h(‘fore Messrs 'J’ata Son-* A Co j 
(".tablished to thc'ir satisfaction that sin h woiKs j 
tould be elected in India wuth e\ei\ k a'^onahk ■ 
piospect of sueiess Th(‘ site e\(ntnallv fixed ^ 
upon was at Sake hi, a village in tiie Singhhhum | 
district of Chota Nagpui, some t\so nulls 
fiom the station of Kalimati, on the Bengal- ' 
Xagpur Hallway j 

Within reasonable distame of SaKilu, wlneh I 
bids tall to become tho Cittsbuig ot India, | 
very large defKisils ot high giade iron oie j 
were disco\eied in proxumtv to coal ot a -mr- 
able coking chaiarWr for the manufacture of | 
pig iron at a ^el\ low figure Two iich faekls j 
containing ver\ large* supplies of Uin oie were 
SI cured on suitable leases by J’ata 

Sons Co , one situated m the state of Moui- 
hlianj and the othc'i in the ilajpui district, tlie 
iiiterition being to limit operations for the piesent 
to the 3louihhaiij lulls, in wlucli 7,000, 000 
tons of ore had lieeii proved to fxi-t on the 
lowei ridges aleme Numerous analyses haye* 
proved this ore to eoutam on an ayemge* oxer 
fiO per cent of inetallic non J’he lovaltn s pay- 
able uiidei tho Ic'ases, ba-ed on an annual out- 
put of 200,000 tons, axeiage 2 02 '> annas per 
ton for the first .50 ^e*ars, and 0 annas per (on 
tor the succeeding 30 jears J’he'se oie heels 
are some 40 miles b\ rail from the* site* of the 
(oinpany’s works, and the ore is del.vered at 
tlie rate of about Bs 2-4-0 pei ton 

Messrs Tata Sons A Co roceiyed from the 
Coinpanv in full settlement foi the tian.sfer of 
all mining rights, e oneessioiis, lease's, etc, 
which they had acquired, and in full settlement 
of all expenses of investigation incuiied b> | 
the*m prior to the* formation of the Con pan v, j 

20.000 full> paid-up Ordinary share*s ot Bs 75 , 
each, ecpii valent to a payment of Bs 15,00,000 j 
and in addition a lump sum payment of I 
Bs 5,25,000 m cash In addition to the*se pay- 
ments the synelieate of gfntleme*n yvho weie 
instruine*ntarm the actual formation of the 
Company roeeiyrd as remuneration for the'ir 
services 1,300 fully paid-up Oreliiiarv shares, 
equivalent to a /aavment of Bs 99,750 

Sakchi Works. 

The Company’s works are designed for an 
annual output of 120,000 tons of pig iron, and 
the conversion of 85,000 tons thereof into 

72.000 tons of finished steel The average 
imports into India of iron and steel of the 
classes which it is intended to produce amount 
at tho present time to approximately 450,000 
tons per annum, so that the company has at ! 


it« doois a market largely m excess of its present 
productive capacity In addition to the sale 
of its mauutaetiired products, it is hoped that 
a further source of reyTiiue may be found in 
the export of a portion of the company’s ex- 
tensive deposits of high grade ore, which can 
he placed f o b at Calcutta at the very mo- 
derate cost of Bs 4-2-0 pel ton approximately 
(>n fill ore sold as ore or exi>oitcd, Messrs 
Tata Sors A Co are entitled to <a royalty ot 
4 annas a ton The company further pos- 
^c‘sse^ (ousideiahli* mangam-'i* piopeitics at 
hamiama m the Cintial Bioyimes, which 
will shortly be fonmetid up by lail with the 
Bengal-Nagpur Hallway, from whiih it is hoped 
to .secure a eonsideiable leyenue 

J’lie following (oncessicnis weie gianfrd by 
the Coyi inmi'i't of India to the Company — 

(1) J'he puifliase by tho State of 20,000 ton^ 
ot steil rails annually for a peiiod of ton year*-, 
-.uhieit to the condition that the lails comply 
yyith the Boyeinmi'ni spinifliation and that 
the puces hi* not inoio tliaii the inice-i at yvlmh 
similar mils (ouUl be dilneied c i f if im- 
pmted into India 

(2) \ reduced late of 1-25 of a pie per maund 
pel mik, eqiiiyalnit to *15 of an anna per 
ton mile, on all m<itenals and plant reiiuiied 
foi (oiistuK tioii, and on all mw material to 
the yvorks, siihjeit to a minimum mileage 
(liarge and to lovision at tli( end of ten years 
The reduced rate has also him made appli- 
rable to all finished piodurts and hy^e-product'- 
despatched loi shiimii'iit fiom Calcutta 

The entire <ost of tho yroiks, mcliisiye of 
'the puichasi* of imnmg lights, colhcriis, and 
I all ehaiges incurred in the r onstiuetion of tin* 
town of Saki hi. for the housing of the small 
I aimv of the Company’s en plovees, yyas put 
down at Bs 2, 40, 00, 000, and it yvas estimated 
I that on the aveiage pin is luling during tlu 
i ten years 1896 to 1905 the niariufacturmg 
j pioflt, assuming a sale of 33,000 tons of pig 
lion and 72,000 tons of finished steel, would, 

I after meeting woikmg expensis, depreciations, 

^ etc , aniour t to Rs 24,15,000 J’his sum, it 
I was caUulated, would, after meeting intcre.st 
on debentiues and commission payable to tlu* 
Managing Agents, enable tlu* Company to pay 
tlie stipulated diyiderids of 0 per cent on the 
prefere'nee capital, 8 per ''cnt on the ordinary 
eapital, and 23 per cent on tlu* di f(‘ired eapital, 
and leaye a surplus of approximately Bs 7,15,000 
for distribution in equal shaies hetweem the* 
ordinary and the deferred capital. 

Early Operations. 

The Company started operations ir August, 
1907, and the construction and equipment 
of the w'ork were regarded as practically com- 
pleted by the end of January, 1913, at a total 
capital outlay on that date of Bs 21,00,000 

J’he blast furnaces worked well from the 
start and turned out pig iron of excellent qua- 
lity'^, The steel furnaces gave a considerable 
amount of initial trouble, but these difficulties 
have been completely overcome, and the direc- 
tors anticipate that there will be no difficulty 
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in prod'irmg an output of 7,000 tons a montli 
of steel, which will bear comparison with good 
British steel Numerous orders for the Com- 
pany’s manufaetuied products were eaily 
leported to be coming in fioin all parts of the 
East, the largest customer being Japan 

The Company was registert'd on 2()th August 
1007 Tac Diiectors are Sir D J Tata, Kt 
(Tata Sons A Co) Special Direotoi, Cluvrmav , 
Sii Sassoon David, Bart (Sassoon f David A 
<'o), Sir Covvasp e Jehangir, I’art (Sii J Cowas- 
j(o Jehaiigii A Co), Sir Vitlialdas Damodlu i 
Thackcisiy, Kt (Thackirsiv Moolji A Co) 
31i (Joidhandas Khattau (Kh.ittau Muckanji 
A Co ), Tlir llon’ble Sir Fazulblioy Cuminbhov 
Elirahim, Kt (('uirimbhov^ JvbMliim A Co), 
Mr Narottum Moiarjie Cotuklas (Moiaijii 
Cociildas A Co), INfi M \ 'rana (of Bh iv nagai 
State ), Mr C \ Vdita, tVijbhiH andis Atinaram 
A Co ), Sii Shapmji B Bioacha Kt (Tullotk- 
chand and Shapuiji) (Ddientiin DiiMtoi), 
Mr Jl D Tata (Tata Sons A Co.), ^fi. \ J Pili- 
moria (Tata ‘^ou’ A Co) (Spccid Dinctoi) 
Managing Ag'nits — Messis ’lata Sons A Co 

The following flgun's explain the financial 
arrangi mints ot the tompanv — 

Capital <iuthoriscd and issued — lis 2 ‘11,7') 000 
Ordinary capital — Rs 1,,')U,00 000 Piefinmce 
capital — Rs 75,00,000 Di lured capita! — 

Rs 0,^5,000 (’anital subsciibid on tin* dOtli 
June, 1014 —Rs 2,15 57,700 Oidmaiv capital 
— Rs 1 11, 00, 250 I’lefireiice lapital — Its 

72,82 150 Dileired lapital— Rs (»,75 000 
Amount <ill(d up Rs 2, >0 80,575 Oidinaiv 
shaies, Rs 1,40, 1{),()75 Ihetdince shans, 

Rs 74,58 900 Detciied shaiis, Rs 0,75,000 
Tn addition Debentuii laiatal to the cxtint 
of Rs 00,00,000 was issued 

Present Position. 

The eight icport of the 'Fata Lon and Steel 
(’onipany, issiiid m November 1914 show id 
a net profit duiiiig the yiar ending SOth June, 
1914, amounting to Rs 22,61,779-12-1, whiih 
with the sum of Rs 71,298-b-lO bi ought for- 
ward tioni the preceding ycai’s account, made 
a total sum ot Rs 23,35,078-5-1 Dividend 
was paid on I^nfcrence shares for the twelve 
monthsending ‘30th June, 1914, at the rale of 
“-ix per cent per annum hss income-tax, and on 
Ordinary shares at the rate of 6'’(, per annum 
The report stated that airangements havi 
been made foi the election of bye- product 
recovery coke ovens lor the production of 
additional coke, and for certain very necessary 
additions and alteiations in some depart- 
ments of the Works Improvements were 
effected in the quality and out-put of steel 
during the jear Owing to the outbieak of 
War betweeii Great Britain and Germany, it 
was at first feared that the German crew em- 
ployed at the Steel Works of the company at 
Sakchi, would leave their posts to leturn to 
their country But it was possible to retain 
the entire German crew at the Works by per- 
mission of the Government of India 

During the year exploration work has been 
carried on in vaiious parts of India with tlft* 
view of making the company independent 
of European supplies 

An area containing magnesite and chromite 
in 31ysore State has been taken up and it s 


anticipated that the company will be able 
to have magnetite bucks for the open hearth 
steel fmnaces manuiactured in Tnuia An 
engineering jiarty has been engaged during 
the year in the conipletion ot the Mourbhanj 
non ore surveys and in a eah illation of the 
tonnage available in the first thiee deposits 
owned by the companv' Additional ti'st 
pits have been sunk and revised flguies at 
Guiumaishim alone indu.'te the existenn 
ot 50”o moie lion oie than was oiiginallv 
call ulaled 

Bitvviin three and four hundred tons ol 
Fluorspai aie us» d annuallv in the inauulattuK 
ot st(<l ll(i(fotore this mateiia! has conn 
nom Iniiopi Tlu' eonqiany are now investi- 
gating depo-^its in Rajpufan.i which give pi(»- 
inise ot siippljing oui leiiuiiemeiits oi this 
material 

Tlie annual consumption of flu -bricks irn- 
poitcd tioin Fiiiopt has beem a]tpio\imatc Iv 
IV million Eltorts have bun directed to 
incic.ise the consumption ol loc.i! bucks and 
<hcica>e impoitc'd bucks ()uite nc^entlv tin 
(ompany seenu'd lavomable piicc's fiom 1 ipan 
on siUca biic'ks and aie hopciul ot material 
economy 111 this diiection Deposits ot lin- 
clay and of silica liave* been examined and 
analysui with the view ot assisting local manii- 
tactmeas in making the eh sm d epiality and it is 
piobable' that in the neui tutuie tlie* company 
will enter into the manuiactuic> of then own 
flii'-biicks The company aie luejiaring 
to utih/e blast furnace', .i w.iste tuoduct, in 
the* manul.ie turc' ol slag-brie ks by mixing 
gianulated slag vvitli liini' 'rhese bucks aic 
c'stimatc'd to cost about half ot the pic'sent 
]ui( c' ol led buck and c an be iHC'd for all oidinaiy 
iuiriiosc's 'The utilisation of anothci byc'- 
piodiict of the (’ompany has bc'i'ii under in- 
ve'stigation, ir , the basic slag of the open 
hc'alth tuinacc's Owing to tlm low pc'rccnt- 
age of phosphorus in the {onqiany’s pig 
lion, their bvBic slags do not contain the usual 
liigh percentage* ot ])hosphorus, but thev contain 
enough to be of some value as a tcTtili/ei when 
piopcriy gioiind and jirc pare'd for the soil 

During the jiast year theue has been vciy gieat 
depicssion in both European and American 
markc'fs, but more particulaily has this been 
the case m Japan, wine h is one of the* companv ‘s 
largest consiiine'is c>f pig non 'The puce *of 
pig non was fair at the commencc*ment of the 
year, but constantly droppc'd until Novembei, 
reaching its low point and practically keeping 
at this ievel until the end ot the* fiscal yeai 
The company have added Scotland, Jtalv, and 
t'le Philippine* Islands to the list ot countries 
to which tlieir products are be*ing shipped 

The Chairman of the companv stated at 
the annual nmeting in Novcmbci 1914 “So 
far the war has not affected us prejudicially , 
on the contrary to a certain '*’tent it might 
be said that tlie stoppage of imports of iron 
and steel goods from Europe lias given an 
impetus to our products which are being more 
actively inquired for from many remote parts 
of this country The war has taught us one 
lesson, namely, to endeavour to be self-contained 
as much as possible and to be independent 
of imported foreign material . . Altogether we 

are on the way to make our woiks more gelf- 
reliaut than hitherto. Fortunately the war 
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lias bO ujjbct th<* 0 ((au lieiKlit Mtuation that 
it IS not pobbihle foi oui buyers abroad to make 
iresh purcha,se=» of our products, seeing that \vc 
are unable to promise regular shipments even 
against existing orders but we aic trying in 
various directions to minimise the interruption 
<0 the regular movement of our pioducts ” 

The daily average number of employees, 
men and women, was— during the 1st halt 


y<ai, 9,507, diumg the 2nd halt year, 7,b42. 
The number of European covenantee hands 
is 13 >, and the number of local European 
employees is 50 The balance ot the labour 
13 Indian In addition to the labour tmployed 
at Sakdii mentioned above, the Company 
giv(*< (mploymcnt to appioviraatelv 2,200 
labourers at (lurumaishim , 1,900 at Panposh 
1,000 at Choitodih and Bhclatand 


Bombay Hydro-Electric Scheme. 


The Tata Ilvdio-Elei tin Power Siipplv 
Company, Liimli'd, was tomukd in NoMiiibei, 
1910, with the fiiendly nuouragcnuiit ot the 
Bombay (to\ eminent, to ixjdoit the possibi- 
lities ot tlie Western (Jhal'-, 50 mihs distant 
fiom Bomba>, witli their heavj and unlailmg 
monsoon ram tall, m outer to luovide a great 
-supply of el(‘t tin eneigy to the Citj ofBombav, 
wheie the great and mtieaMiig mdiutnal 
(h'velopments otter a large field toi it*- use 
rin (oinpaiiv was foimod piimaiilv to aeftuiie 
and work the couce''Sion and heinse foi the 
supply ot fleetiieity lu Bombay eonfeiUHi upon 
Messrs Dorabji Jamsitji Tata and Ruttonji 
.ramsetji 'I'ata by the Government of Bombay 
in March, 1007 The li(( use^ appln s to the town 
ind island geneially, but ('xcludes eve i v <an- 
tonmeiit, fortress, arse-nal, faetoiv, doekvaid, 
amp, building or otlu r place m the* occupation 
of Govcniment tor naval oi militaiy purposes 
riic license, including all rights and coime'ssion 
iiieidental to it, was tiaiisfoiied to the eompanv 
tor the sum of Hs 12 50,0(U) m 1,250 fullv paid 
up ordiiiatv shares ot the eompanv 

Caintal authoiiseM --Bs 2 00,00 000 (Oi- 
dinary shares — Bs 1 00,00 000 Pieterenee 

shares — Jis 1,00,00,000 ) Capital issue'd — 
Jte 1,00,67,000 (Oidiiiaiy shaies— Bs 

87,48 000 PK'terinee bhaies— Rs 7 5,19,000) 
In adelition, deheuture eapital to the extent 
ot Bs 60,00,000 has been ibsued 

The eiualiflcation of every Di lector ot the 
company, the Special Directois and the* 
debeMiturc Biiectoris the holding of shaicsin the* 
company to the nonunal value of Ks 30,000 
Messrs Tata Sons Co , the Managing Age nts 
of the company, are apjiomtcel as such tor a 
term of 18 years, froii the date of the legistia- 
tion of the company, and it is proviele*d that 
during such time as they are Managing Agents, 
one member of their tlrm shall be ex-officio, 
a Director of the company anel bhall also be 
ex-ojfficio the Chairman of the Directors Fur- 
ther, so long as Messrs 3’ata hold shaies m the 
ejapital of the company to the nominal value 
of Bs. 10,00,000, they have the right to appoint 
a second Special Director, wliethci a member 
of their Arm (Di not Furthei, every sliare- 
holder of the company holding m his owai right 
shares to the nominal valin* of Bs 10,00,000 
has the right to apixiint a Special Director, to 
remove such Director and to appoint another 
in his place. Similarly, the debenture holders 
have the right to appomt a Director, or remove 
such Director, or to appomt another in his 
place. A Director who is out of India may, 
with the approval of the Directors, appoint 


any (pialifled pm^oii to be an altuiiate Dncctoi 
(luiing his absuicc out ot Imlia 

The following are thi* present Dircctois — 
Sir I) J 'J’ata, Xt (Tata SoiisA: Co ), Chairman , 
Sir bassoon David, Bart (Sassoon J David 
Co ), Sir Shapurji B Broacha, Kt (Tullockciiand 
A' Sliapmji), 'J'lie Hon’bic Mr Lalubliai Samal- 
das, OIK, Ml M A Tana (of Bhavnagar 
State), Mr A JS Datar (of Baioda State), 
H J Bhabha (late of Mysore State), 
Ml Bataii Tata (Tata Sons Co ), Mr B D 
'I'ata ('J'.ita Sons (.'o ), Sii Vithaldas Damodar 
'L'haiktisey, Et ('I'hackcrsey Mooljec Sons 
Co), Mr Naiotlam Moiarjce Goculdas 
(Moraijee Goculdas Co ), Mi A J Bilimona 
Tata bons A Co ) 

The fomj'anv's woiks aie appioaching com- 
pletion as IS shown in the dctaih'd repoit pub- 
lished below 'The hydro-cleitnc engineering 
works m connection with the project are situated 
at Lauovla, above the Blior Ghat, and near 
Karjat, below K hand ala, wIk ic the turbine 
home and geneiating station liave been built 
The watir storage works involved the building 
of two gieat dams — the Walwhaii and bhirawta 
Kspectivoly — wnth extensive timnclling and 
aijiK ducts, and a pipe line down the precipitous 
side of the Gh.its 'The company received 
applications for some 3,000 h p outside the 
limits ol the Island of Bombay and accordingly 
decided to extend their operations so as to 
meet this demand, and have applied for a license 
lor the pm pose In order to provide 
tunds for the additional expenditure 
involved, the capital of the company was m 
1912 iiicieascd by Bs 25,00,000 to its present 
llguie by the issue ot 1,000 additional Ordinary 
shares of Bs 1,000 each, 1,000 additional 
Fr<*fer(‘nce shares of Bs 1,000 each, and 500 
additional dcberituics of Bs 1,000 each 'The 
Ordinary shares were issued at a premium of 
Rs 100 each and the preference at a premium 
of Bs 50 each, the total premium received, 
amounting to Bs 1,50,000, being placed to re- 
serve Interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum is being paid, with the corsent of Gov- 
ernment, by way of dividend to shareholders 
of both Ordinary and Preference shares during 
the construction of the company’s works, as 
a charge against capital (Tins payment 
may not extend beyond the close of the 
Ivilf-year next after the half-year durmg which 
the works of the company are actually com- 
pleted ) 

The following is tlm state of progress as 
shown by the official reports of the Company 
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up to December, 1914 Ttie dam and other 
works of the Lonavla Lake aio sufficiently 
forw<ard for practically lull storage and use 
The dam at Walwhan Lake is also nearly 
completed The sluices have be('n erected 
Both lakes are now being used for storage and 
whereas it was originally estimated that 62 
per cent of the rainfall in the catchment area 
would be collected, the experience of the past 
two monsoons shows that the proportion ot 
rainfall running o(f is 80 per cent It appears 
that the cool surface of the lakes, (ondensing 
the damp air, causes much lu'avier ram to 
fall from them than lormcrly loll on the area 
they occupy The general conditions of the 
lakes and dams have proved completely satis- 
factory 

Throughout the scheme, the company have 
now practically finished the fiist portion ot 
the construction period and tliey arc about 
to enter on a period ot operation 'Phe scheme 
has passed the ciitical stage and is emerging 
from the ordeal with cveiy prospect ot suckss 
The whole ot the Company’s available supjily 
of power has been disposed of 'J’he total 
amount of 1 h p sold from the ouginal instal- 
lation and the Shirawta extensions amounts 
to approximately 50,000 Thirty-five cotton nulls 
and three fiour nulls have contracted to take 
power horn th<* company for a period ot ten 
years Cables underground to the nulls have bi'cn 
laid for those lonsumeis who are to tak(‘ powci 
from the original installation The null C((mp- 
ment work is also well foiward Compkto 
motor equipments have been deliveu'd tor 
nineteen mills and partial di'hverics have 
been made foi sc'veral otlu'rs Theic will be 
no difficulty 111 utilizing cuuent when the supnly 
begins 


There remain many prospective buyeis of 
electrical encigy and the completion of the 
company’s full scheme, calculating the Shirawta 
Lake even up to its full height, will barely 
suffice to meet all such demands Besides 
the Bombay cotton mills, which alone would 
require about 100,000 horse power, there are 
th(‘ tramways with possibilities of suburban 
extensions Then there is the Port Trust 
with its docks and railways m addition 
to the two large main hue railway com- 
panies with difficult tiaition problems and 
their woikshops reiiuiring power Modern 
piactice has so lonclusively proved the benefits 
of the eleitiic drive that before long it is a 
sate thing to pi edict a large demand tor elect- 
rification in Bombay amongst these lonsumcrs 
'i’his total demand is roughly estimated at 
about IGO 000 h p 

The full capaiity of the company’s present 
lakes c.uuiot possibly meet such a largo demand, 
and il they look to supplying it at some tuture 
(late, it IS ni'cessary foi them to go furth(‘r 
alu'Id and find tresh sources of power which 
could supplement their present capacity and 
also serve as a “standby” in case of need The 
Board having accepted this view, it was resolved 
to ask a responsible offic(*i to carry out investi- 
gations with a view to finding a suitable site 
in the vicinity of Bombay possessing advantages 
similar to their present scheme The woik 
was entrusted to Mr tlibbs, the General Mana- 
ger ot the companv, and he has been sucecsstui 
in discovering other valleys in the Ghauts 
which are highly promising With the sanction 
ol Government, survey parties have been at 
work making careful invobtigatums and the 
whole problem h being carefully considered 
by ('Xpert adviseis 


FACTORIES INSPECTED UNDER THE FACTORY ACT. 




Numbei of 
I actoi les 
w 01 king 
and liable 
to be 
inspected 

Vverage i 
INumbi'i of 

iNumbi'i ot 

1 Persons 

Numbei ot A( ( ideiits 

Bepoited 

Province 


Hand‘d 
i employed 

convictid 
foi breai h | 




- — 



daily 

! of Alt 

! fatal 

Sdious 1 

Minor 1 

Total 

Bengal 


J20 

0 3,98 { 

10 

38 

! 1 

' 40 

541 

982 

Bihar and Oii-^sa 


25 

1(),0 34 


0 

i 05 

110 

181 

United Provinces 

i 

109 

48,052 

5 

7 

97 

194 

298 

Punjab 


205 

28,184 

1 

8 

40 

204 

258 

North- W('st Piontiei 

5 

235 


1 

1 

1 

3 

Province 

Burma 


280 

43,784 

2 

9 

129 

247 

385 

Central Provinces 

and 

42‘) 

41,838 

15 

12 

50 

^05 

167 

Berar 








Madras 


20:3 

57,309 

2 

4 

48 

256 
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Bombay 


585 

237,344 

25 

20 

126 

1,353 

1,499 

Assam 


18 

2,971 • 


3 i 


2 

5 

Ajmer-Merwara 


9 

11,610 


i 

20 

116 

136 

Total in 

1911 

2,248 

791,944 

[ 60 

108 

985 

3 129 

4,222 
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The Opium Trade. 


Two descriptions of opium must be distin- 
guished Bengal opium which is manufactuicd 
from poppy grown m tlic Ilmtcd Provinces , 
and JSlalwa opium W'hich is almost cntinlv 
])roduced in certain Native States in Central 
India and Kajputana 

Bengal Opium — Culti\ation of pojipy is 
only permitted under In ( use lln* cultivatoi 
to wliom advances are made by Govcniimnt 
ficc of mteicNt n leqiiiiul to sell the wliolc of 
bis luodiution to the Opium P'aftoiv at 
Oba/ipur at a late fiveit by Government, 
now Its 6 pen seen of 70° consistencv 'I he 
aiea licensed for cultivation lias in recent vevirs 
been much rcducenl as a eonsequenice of the 
agie'cment between the Government of India 
and the Chinese Government, and is neivv 
ie">tiicted to the United Pioviiucs The 
tollowing are the figuies of the aiea under 
cultivation and of proeluetion 



Are} age 

Maun (Is of 

Number 

— 

nndet 

opium 

of 


cidtuatwn 

prodm ed 

(bests made 

1910-11 

362,868 

1 44,926 

23,611 

1909-10 

1 354,577 1 

I 67,666 

36,172 

1908- 9 

361,832 

61,801 

3 3,895 

1907- 8 

488,518 

71, UO 

i 512 30 

1906- 7 

564,585 j 

93,154 

44,389 

i 


\t the Factory two Hasses of opium arc manu- 
iaetuie'd 


(1) “Provision” opium intended for (‘\ - 
poit to foiengn count lies This opium is made 
up in balls or cakes cMcdi weighing 3 5 lbs, 
70 cakes wenghing 140^ lbs being packed in 
a chest 

(2) “ Excise ” opium intenidcd for eonsump- 
tion 111 Britisli India This is made up in cubic 
packets each weighing one secT, 00 packets 
beung packed in one chest It i-' of liigher 
corisisteney than " provision ” opium 

“Piovision” opium is sold by public auc- 
tion in Calcutta, the qiiantitv to be sold being 
fixed by Government This quantity has 
bc'cn rceluced m recent years m accordance 
with the agreement with China, tlie figures 
beung 15,440 chests in 1911 and 6,700 chests 
In 1912 

Statistics of Trade. 

I'he cliff Cl eiicc between the cost of manufac- 
ture and the price realised at these sales may be 
regarded as the duty levied by Government — 


N umber 

__ 

chests 

sold 

Aieraqe price 
realised at 
auction sides 
per chest 

A verage 
cost of 
manufacture 
per chest 

1 

1910-11 37,560 

2,890 

525 

1909-10 42,300 

1,612 

515 

1908- 9 45,900 

1 1,383 

525 

1907- 8| 48,900 

1,350 

503 

1906- 7 52,800 

1,390 

538 


I The exports of Bengal opium to foreign 
I countries have been m recent >cars — 

N umber of chests Value 

llB 

1912-13 19,824 56,956,940 

1911-12.. 24,162 67,148,206 

1910-11 . 37,121 106,139,828 

! Malwa Opium — The pojipv from which 
Malwa opium is maniitactured is grown chielly 
in the Native States of Tndoie, Gvvalioi, Bhopal, 
Jaoia, Dhar, Itutlam, Alewar and Kotah The 
BiitiHi Gov<*rnment has no conci'rn with the 
cultivation of the poppv or the manufacture 
of the opium but it regulates, under the sys- 
tem explained below, the impoit of illalwa opium 
into, and the traiispoit through, its territories 
As the (liHt mark! t for JMalvia opium is China, 
and as the States m which the chug is produced 
have no access to the sea, except thiough Bri- 
tish teintoivx the Biitish Gov eminent arc able 
to impose a duty on tin* importation of the drug 
on its way to Bombay for cxpoitation by sea 
No statistics of cultivation oi production 
an availabh' Tin popjiy is sown m November, 
the plants llowei m Fi bruarv, and by the encl 
of Maich the whole of the opium has beim col- 
lected by the diltivatois who sdl the raw 
opium to the village bankeis It is them bought 
up bv the large clealeis who mak(' it up into 
balls of about twelve ounces and stoic it until 
it IS ready lor expoit, usuallv in September 
or October 'I'he o])ium is of 90° to 95° con- 
sistency and is i>a(ked m half chests con- 
siderable divage takes place in the case of new 
opium while tmnspoitcd to Bombay 

T’o enable* Malwa opium to reach Bombay a 
pass fiom tiic Opium Agent, oi his B(*puties, 
IS lequiied Tins pass is not gi anted until 
the duty imposed by the Goveinment of India 
has bc'c'ii paid This duty was until 1912 at 
the late of Us 600 per chest but was raised 
to Us 1,200 m that year consc'cpient on the 
introduction of a s\stem similar to that appli- 
cable to Bengal opium Under this system 
the Collector of Customs, Bombay, sells the 
right of exporting opium to the highest bidder 
at monthly auction sales On payment of 
the price bid and of duty at the enhanced rate 
the bidder is given a certificate authorismg 
bun to import opium from Malwa 'The im- 
poitation of Malwa opium into British India 
IS now practically restricted to the quantity 
which may be exported to China This quan- 
tity IS fixed by Government in pursuance of 
its agreement wuth China, the figures bemg 
12,100, 15,580 and 14,560 chests respectively 
m the calendar years 1910, 1911 and 1912 
Practically the whole of the Malwa opium 
exported from Bombay goes to China. There 
IS no market for it in the Straits Settlements. 
A few chests annually arc shipped to Zanzibar. 
The ciuantity and value of exports from Bombay 
jin the last three years were as follows — 
Quantity. Value. 

Rs 

5,36,11,292 
6,37,99,491 
2,12,51,703 


1912-13.. 11,205 i chests 

1911-12.. 14,039 J „ 

1910-11.. 6,72U „ 
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Revenue — The revenue derived by tlie Gov- 
ernment of India from opium in the labt three 
years is as follows — 

£ 

1910- 11 7,521,962 

1911- 12 5,961,278 

1912- ] 3 5,062,800 (Kcvi^ed Estimate) 

1913- J 4 1,445,000 (Budget Estimate) 

Agreement with China — The fluctuations 
m the revenue derived from opium in the last 
three jears aie directly attributable to 
the trade conditions arising out of the limita- 
tion of opium exports In 1907 being satisfl- 
(‘(1 of the genuineness of the efforts of tlie Clnnese 
(ilo\ eminent to suppress the habit of consuming 
opium in China, the Go\(‘rnment of India agreed 
to co-operate by gradually restricting the amount 
of opium exported from India to China In 
1908 an arrangement was (oneluded by whuh 
the total quantity of opium expoited fiom India 
was to be i educed annually by 5,100 chi'sts from 
an assumed standaid of 67,000 chests TJndei a 
further agreement, signed m May 1911, the 
cessation of the trade was to be accelerated on 
evidence being shown of tlie suppression of the 
native production of opium m China, and in 


accordance with this agreement a further limi- 
tation was placed on exports to Chinese ports 
The reduction of exports led to an increase in 
the price of the drug m China and a correspond- 
ing use in the price obtained m India at the 
auction sales For some considerable time, how- 
ever, m 1912 the trade in China was paralys- 
ed by the imposition by Provincial Governors 
m defiance of instructions from the Central 
Government of restrictions on the importation 
and sale of Indian opium Stocks accumulated 
rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong and the 
position in December 1912 had beeome so acute 
that a stiong and influential demand vas made 
on tiic Govcinment of India to relieve the situa- 
tion by the susjienscon of sales Sales neie ac- 
coidingly postponed both of Bfuigal and Malwa 
opium ancl in order to afford the Malwa trade 
th(‘ most comph'te relief, the Govcniment of 
India undertook to purchase for its ov\m use 
11.2'>i chests ot Malwa opium which remained 
to be exported m 1911 The present position 
IS that the export tiadc to China is to cease m 
1915 Exports of Malwa opium to China cc'ased 
at the end of 1913 Expoits to countries other 
than China will, of course, not be diicctlv 
alfc'cted 


HIDES, SKINS, 

India’s local maniifaetuies of skins and 
eathcT have ste<idily me leased in recent yeais 
Thus thi' exports of law hides and skins has 
risen fiom 1"), 559, 103 in 1908-09 to £7,845,481 
in 1912-13 and the exports of leather from 
£2,761,109 to £3,082,408 in 1912-1 1 

The trade in hides and skins, as also the craft 
m leather mannfaeturc', arc in the hands eitliei 
ot Mahomc'dans or of low caste Jfindus, and 
arc on that account paiticipated in by a com- 
paratively Hinall community The traffic is 
subject to considerable fluctuations c oncomitant 
with the vicissitudes ot the seasons In famine 
years for instance the exports of untanned 
hides rise to an abnormal figure The traffic 
IS also pec uliarly affected by tin* diffic ulty of 
obtaining capital and by the' rc'Iigious objection 
which assigns it to a position ot degradation 
and neglect it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss ot compc'tition and popular interest 
and favour 

No large industry has changed more rapidly 
and completely than that of leather By 
the crome process, for example, superior 
leather may no produced from the strongest 
buffalo hides in seven days, from cowhide in 
twenty-four hours, and from sheep and goat 


AND LEATHER. 

skills in SIX to (‘ight hours , ancl thc'sc opei ca- 
tions loimc'ily took thirty days or as much as 
eightec'u monihs Of tlic'se changes the native 
tannc'rs of India wc-re slow to take advantage, 
but in spite ol general backwaidness the leather 
pioduc'ed by some ot the tannc'iies, c'specially 
those* undc'i Europc'an management, is in 
I certain respects ecpial to the hc'st imiiorted 
artnles But as a result of Jndi.i bcniig slow 
to adopt up-to-date me thods, thc're has bc'cn 
a decline in the demand foi Indian diesscd 
skins, while the demand loi raw skins has 
incrc^ased consideiably The chic'f tannenes 
aie situated at (\iwnpoie. Calc utta and Bombay 
Indigenous methods —India possesses a 
large scdection of excc'llent tanning materials 
siicdi as \cacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia, 31angroves, and ^^yra- 
bolans By thc'sc* and such like materials and 
by various methods ancl contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensivc'ly cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though piirc'ly local, demand But 
the inferioi cpiality of the leather so used by 
effete methods may be illustrated by the fact 
that the articles produced rarely fetch much 
more than one-fourth the value of the corres- 
ponding articles made of imported or Cawnpore 
(European factory) leather 


BREWERIES. 


Statistics compiled from official returns show Daijeehng The largest brewery is the one at 
that there were, in 1912, 22 breweries in Murree, the Bangalore, Solon, Ilawalpmdi, 
British India, of which one did not work during Kasaiih, Poona, and Mandalay, breweries 
the year Fifteen of these are private property standing next in the order shown Production 
and seven are owned by six joint-stoc k conipan- was largest in 1902, since when it has tended to 
ies with a nominal capital of Rs 26,71,000, of decline, while imports of foreign beer have 
which Rs 22,26,260 was paid up at the end of increased proportionately , in the year 1907, 
1912-13 Eight of the breweries are located the process was reversed, internal production 
at stations in the Himalayas from Murree to having advanced slightly and imports decreased. 
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^iiKo then tlieic has b(‘eii <i steady deercase in 
tlie production, while the imports, after declin- 
ing up to 1011 (witli a small set-back in 1010) 
recovered appreciably in 1912 The quantity 
in gallons oi beer brewed in India and impoitcd 
compare as follo^vs — • 


lUowed in India Imported 


1907 

5,()1(),121 

4,805,640 

1908 

5,185 ()19 

4, 384,938 

1909 

4,824,050 

1,286,811 

1910 

4,191,49 i 

4,354,102 

1911 

4,083,806 

4,180 837 

1912 

.3,849,060 

4,521,260 


A bubstantial quantity of beei produced 
locally IS consumed by the British troops in 
India Jn 1907 the Army Commissariat pui- 
cliascd some 38 per cent ot the total production 
and the a\eiage purchases in the five >eais 
1903-1907 amounted to 2,6 33,016 gallons 
yeaily Iiom the 1st January, 1908, the 
contracts with Indian breweries tor the supply 
of malt lujiior to lljitish troops have b(_en 
<liscontinucd, each Biitish regiment being hit 
free to make its own airangmn iits to obtain 
the neccssaiv supply, as a result, the figm> ^ 
ot Ainiy tonsiimption aie no longer readily 
1 a\ ailable 


WILD BIRDS^ PLUMAGE. 


The Bill toi ])rohibiting the impoitation into 
Jmgland ot wild buds’ j)lumag(‘, which was 
intioducrd into Parliament in 1913, was tin 
c>ccasion ot a h('ic(> (ontiOMisy on the natuic 
of the plumage tialhc But oiganised ojiposi- 
t ion to the Bill faih d to com mce the public that 
the plumage trade was not one of great cruelty 
Among w ( ll-auth(‘nticated cases liom India 
that proM' its erm Ity was one from Kaiachi, m 
3 913, in which two imn were timd lor s( wing 
up till' eves of birds so that they should not 
light in then cag(s It w^ts stati'd that this 
was a common piactice ot fishc'inum in Sind, 
who breed buds and export their te^atheis to 
I nglancl qiiis necoiding to The Time^, is 
not onl> anothfi apparent (‘x.imple of the wav 
in wine h the* piohibition on the e'xpoit of plumage 
tioni India is imtoriously e^adcd b> smuggling 
into the open maike*t ot Bngland, but shows 
how easily .ibiise*s might aiise uikIct any system 
^'hichga\e i ge iie lal sanction to te'athe'r-faiming 
AH legitimate methods ot biee'ding biiels tor 
their ydumage ean be safe'guarde el as clcTiinte 
exceptions iiiiclen an Aet ynohibiting impoita- 
tion, and onlv the* exelusion by law of «ill 
plumage not so specilled ean ynit Ihiglanei 
abreast ot the C^nite'cl States aiiei ot hc*r own 
daughte'r Deiminions in the suppiession of a 
barbarous inelustry 

Plumage birds — The birds most killed 
on account of their plumage in Inelia are paddy 
birds, kingtisheis, bustards, junglefow'l, egicts, 
pheasants, paroquets, peafowl, and hoopoes 
Peihaps the most extensncly killed in the 
past has been the B'ue Jay (Coiacias Indica) 
The smaller Egiet is met with throughout 
India and Noithern Buiina It is a pure 
white slim heron which de\e*lopes during the 
breeding season a doisal tram ot leathers, 
which elongates and bee omes “ ch composed ” 
as it IS e\pre’ssi*d, that is to say, the baibs arc 
separate and distinct fiom each other, thus 
torming the oinamental plume or aigrette tor 
which these birds arc much sought aftrr and 
ruthlessly dcstioyed Thiity years ago the 


expoits were ^ allied at o\cr six lakhs in one 
yeai, Init since 1895 the exyioit trade* has 
steadilv diminished until now' it is almost non- 
exi'-tcnt 

Legislation —Indian legislation on the 
Hiibjcet W'lll be .stueiie-d with interest by those 
who ha\(* followed the e nurse* ot legislation on 
this subject in othei eountiie's I' util 1887 no 
legislation w.is consiele ] e el neeessaiy in India 
An A( t ot th.it ye'ar en.ible'd local gocernments 
and municipal and cantonment authoiities to 
make rules [uohibitjiig unde*i peui,iltie>s the sale 
or possession ot wilel buds le^ccntly killed oi 
taken dining then bleeding se'asons, and the* 
inqioitatieni into any mnniiipal oi eantonme>nt 
area ot the yilumage ot any wild buds diuiug 
those seasons , and local goMninients weie 
empowe led to apply these pioMsions to animah 
othe i than buds 

Attc'iwaids in 1902 action was taken unde r 
the Sea Customs Act to piohibit the* e*\poitation 
ot the skills and le atheis ot buds, except teathe*is 
of Ostriches anel skins anel fe<itheis cxportenl 
bonajide as spe e.iine ns illiistratn e* of natuial his- 
toiy Aet vni of 1912 goe*s much fuithei than 
the* i)re*\ious law It sehcdules a list of W'lld 
birds and animals to which the \et is to apply 
in the fiist instance, enablers local go\crnments 
to extend this list, empowe^rs local governments 
to establish “close times,” piesumably during 
the brec'ding seasons, in the whole of their 
tciiitories oi in spe*cilie'd areas, for wild birds 
and animals to which the Act applies, and 
imposc's penalties for the eaptuie*, sale, and 
purchase of birds and animals in contravention 
of the* “close tunc” legiilations, and for the 
sale, purchase and possession ot plumage taken 
from buds dining the close time There is 
power to grant c'xemptions in the interests of 
scientific research, and there are savings for 
the capture or killing by any person of a wild 
animal in defence of himself or ot any other 
person, and for the capture or killing of any 
wild bird or animal in bom fide defence of 
proyierty 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The question of adopting elevators for the 
handlmg of Indian grain has engaged attention 
for some time and has assumed increased im- 
portance m the light of the railway congestion 
experienced in recent yeais and more parti- 
cularly in the gram season In the last three 
years great strides have been made by other 
countries in the adoption or perfecting of the 


elevatoi system, and a laigc mass of contem- 
pcraiy data on the subject has been brought 
together by the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment ‘Since the subject is one that can- 
not receive adequate consideration in India 
till the facts are before the public, these have 
been embodied in a pamphlet entitled Indum 
Wheat and Gram Elevators, by the late Mr F 
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\oel'Faton, Dium toi Gleneiai ol Comineicul 
^ntelligcnte to the Govern raent of India The 
uoik Rives full particulars rcRaiclins India’s 
production of wheat, and shons that less tlian 
one-cighth of the ciop is cxpoited ft des- 
cribe'? the conditions under whicli the giain 
Is held and the iisks that it runs It is pointc'd 
out that tlie cnltnator has no adequate means 
ot preserving his wheat and that he is cons- 
trained to sell at harvest time also that the 
luices then obtained by him are co< sideiably 
lowei than those' usuallv current in latc'i months 
I he constant natuie ol the European demand 
Is explained and an attempt is made to gauge 
the piobability that the enoiinously meuased 


quantities ot whc'at to be expected when new 
iiiigation tiacts come into beaiing would bo 
accepted by Europe at one time and at a good 
price, or could be econoniicall\ transported 
undc'i a system m which a few months ot con- 
gestion alternated with a longer period of stag- 
nation Figures arc gwen winch suggest that 
m piaetice the etfect of equipping lailwavs 
to do this is to intensify the cmI and so to en- 
gage in .1 vKious ciiclc The author explains 
the strut luial nature of elcAatois and their 
functions as tonstituted in otiiei < ountrics 
Paituularta aic gi\en as to the law's that govern 
their operations in teuch countiks 


TRADE MARKS. 


The Indian Merchandise Marks Act 

(IV ot 188‘)) was passed ml889, but its operation 
in the earlier >cais was r<'stiKted, (spatially m 
Faleutta, in conseqiuiue ot tlie lack ot adeipiate 
Customs inachineiy for tin' examination ot 
goods In 18')4, with the intiodintion ot the 
lircsent taiift, the Custoins staff was str< ngtheiK d 
lor the examination of goods foi assessment to 
duty, and this incri'asc' enabled examin.ition 
to tie made at the same time toi the imi poses 
of the McKhandise Marks Act The Act wms 
intended oiiginally to priwint the fiaudiilent 
sale ot goods IxMiing falsi* tiadc maiks oi false 
tiade desciiptions (as ot origin, quality, wdght, 
or quantity) While the Act was bi ton* the 
hegislatun* a provision was addl'd to requite 
th.it all piece-goods should bo stamped with 
tluir Kngtii 111 yards Jn this lespoet these 
goods are .an exception, tor the \(t docs not 
lequire that othei desciiptions of goods should 
be stamped or marked, though it lecpiiies th.it 
when goods are m.irked the marks must be a 
( 01 root dcsciiption The number of deten- 


tions undei tilt' Alt during tin twenty years 
(iidiiig 191^-1 5 lias been — 

A\iiage ot the li\e years 
ending 1S97-0S 1,380 

„ „ ,, ,, ,, l')i)2-()d 1,411 

„ ,, ,, „ „ 1907-08 1,198 

„ ,, ,, ,, 1912-10 1,900 

Eitention is but laiily followed by confis- 
cation, ami theie ha\ c been only 109 such 
casis dining the st.ited twenty yr ais Usually, 
det.uned goods an* released with .i fine, and 
this prou'duie was followed in 19 *282 eases out 
ot the 29,771 deti'utions oideiul in the same 
peiiod Til 3 0,304 cases tin* dtt.uned goods 
wire 11 leased without the inlhciion ot .a fine 
In this pi nod of tw'cnty ye.iis 42 per < ent of the 
detentions weu on at count of tlk' .a]){)hcation ot 
l.dse tiade maiks or false ti.ade desciiptions* 
In JGper cint ol thi'iases detention was ordered 
beciuse the country of origin was cither not 
stated or w.is talsely stated, and in 21 per cent 
because the piOMsioiis of the Act for the stamp- 
ing of piece-goods had been infringed 


INDIAN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 


A proposal was recently made by the TIon'ble 
Sir Fazulbhoy Uurrimblioy tor the holding ot 
pi'iiodual eonterenees of icprcsent.itives of the 
-cxeral Chamhers ot Commerce m India The 
suggestion w.as taken up by the Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber and Bureau in Bombay and 
that body forwarded to the sexcial (Jbambers 
of Commerce and Commercial Associ.ations a 
Draft Constitution ot the proposed Indian 
Commeicial Congress The objects of the Con- 
gress are stated as follows — (1) The Indi.m 
Commeicial Congress IS founded for the purpose 
ot promoting by all legitimate and constitutional 
methods the best interests of trade, commerce 
,iiui manufactures of the country and all cognate 
matters connected th(*rcwith (2) Foi the 
liilfllinent of the objects aforesaid, the Congress 
shall hold its session from time to time as 
occasion may demand, but at least once every 
tliree years, at such place and at such date as 
may be determined, discuss all mercantile and 
industrial affairs, prepare and submit represent- 


ations then con to the Provincial Go\ernmonts, 
or the Government of India oi the Secretary 
of St.itc or the British Pailiann nt or other 
a.uthoriti<'s for the ii'inoval and prevention of 
injunons commercial measures and the introdu- 
ction of others which may be calculated to 
pioinote the gmeral commercial and other 
(Ognatc interests of the country, and otiierwise 
to take such action .\s may be conducive to the 
accomplishment of the objects m view The 
Congress is to consist of delegates from such 
Chambers, Associations, etc , throughout India 
as may be recognised m that bchalt by ” the 
Congress in opc n session ” and these delegates 
shall elect a Committee of Management on 
which proportional representation (not yet 
specified) shall be assigned to principal commer- 
cial centres emiracrated The President and 
Vice-President are to be appointed by a Special 
Committee appointed by the Congress in open 
session 
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Weights and Measures. 


Indian weights and measures have never 
been settled upon an organised basis suitable 
tor the widespread fluidity of commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern ago lhe> 
vary from town to town and Milage to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorilv 
80 long as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and befoic roads .md lail- 
W'ays opeiK'd up trade between one and the 
other It is pointed out that in hugland a 
hogshead of wine (ont.iins 0 5 g.illons ,ind a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons , that a bushel 
of com w'eighs 401bs in biindeilaiid and 24{)lbs 
in Cornwall , that the English stone wisght 
repicsints 14lbs in po[)ular estimation, but 
only 51bs , if we an* weighing glass, and nght 
for meat, but 0 lbs toi cluese himilai 
Universities me mu hi pled in Indii by at least 
«as many times as India is bigg( i than Eng- 
land If we take, tor instante, the maund 
4 denomination ot w'eight common all omi 
India, we shall find that in a given iitv theie 
aie nearly as many maunds as then' ,u( aituh's 
to weight It we cousuhn tlie maund as Ix*- 
tweeu district and district the state ot alfaiis 
IS worse Thus in the United Proviiues alone, 
the maund of siigai WMghs 4^\ beeis m fawn- 
pore, 40 m Muttra, 72] in (ioiakhpui, 40 in 
Agia, 50 in Moiadabad, ni m Salmiaiipui, 
50 lu Bareilly, 16 in Evzabad, 4HV m Sliah- 
Hdianpur, 5l' m Coshan gunge liie maund 
varies thioughout all Jmha tioin the B* ngal 
01 lailway maund of H2-2/7lbs to the Faitoiv 
maund of 741bs lOoz ILdis, the Bombaj 
maund of 281bs , which appaiently answ(‘M 
to the Forest Uepartment maund in us(' at the 
Fuel Depot, and the IMadias maund, which 
home authorities estimate at 2r)lbs and others 
at 241bs and so on 

Committees of Inquiry — These are meiely 
tvpical instances which aic iiniltiphed mdetl- 
iiitelv d'herc are v^aiiations of cv'crv detail 
of weights and measuics iii (‘veiv pait of India 
The losses to tiade aiising from the confusion 
and the trouble whidi this slate of things 
causes arc heavy Munuipal and eommei<ial 
bodies arc continually ret ui mug to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
ot reform The Supreme and Provmrial Gov- 
ernments have made various attempts during 
40 5 ears past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measiiies and commence 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past centurv The Indian railways 
and Government dcpaitments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grams), seen (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seeis) and it was hoped that tins 
would aet as a successful “ lead ” wTiich 
would gradually be followed by tiade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised 

The Govemmc'nt of India considered the 
whole question In consultation witli the pro- 
vincial Governments in 1890-1894 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in different paits of India The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
m 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad intenra report which has been 
issued for public discussion In brief, it points 


out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India The Committee stated that over the 
greater pait of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people They thought 
that IcgiMation compulsoiily applied over 
largo areas subject to many diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
111 bunging about the desiied letorm so succe*^- 
full> as a “ lead ” ‘•upplied by local legislation 
based on piactieal (‘\perience ITie want 
of coheicaice, sat'on faue, or the means ot to- 
opciation among the people at huge pointed 
to this (ontlusion The Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the lesiilts that 
will follow a good lead is apparent m the Ea i 
Khanclc'sh District of the ITcsidcncv’, when 
the District Oflicer, Mi himcox graduallv. 
during the course ot tliiee vears, induced the 
jieople to adopt throughout the district uni- 
lorm weights and measures, the unit of weight 
m tins case* bcmig a tola ot 180 giains But 
the committee* abstained fiom rec*ommc*nding 
that the same weights and nicMsiires should 
be adopled over the whole ITesidcmcy, prc'- 
tciimg ilhit a nc'w sv^tem staitrd in any aiea 
should he* as neailv as pos^lble similar to tlu* 
best svstem alieadv prevailing there 

Proposals from England —Suggestioi s 
have bcM'ii made by the Biitish Weights and 
Mcasiiies Association and the Decimal A«!sO- 
ciatiem, le sp(>tti\clj, at dittcient times that 
British weughts and nuasuios and tlie decimal 
svstc'm should be intioduced Both pioposals 
tail to meet I he special lequircmenls set foith 
by the Bombay Committee Variations ot 
them w'liie h have been put forwaiel by different 
bodies in fndi.i, in recent vears aie that the 
English pound wnnght and the English hundred- 
weight should he adoptc'd as the unit of weight 
for all India ITi** aigumcnit m favour of the 
impoitation of an outside unit in this mannc'r 
is that pc'ople in India will always associate 
with a gi\c‘ii, familiar denomination of weight 
or mc'asure the value* they have been accus- 
tomed to consider in regard to it, but that 
if a new weight were mtioduced they W'ould 
Icam to Use it in dealing with their neighbours, 
without the iiiterferenec* ot anv thing resembling 
piejudice at what they might regard as an 
.attempt to tamper with their old, traditional 
standards of dealing 

Committee of 1913 —The wTiole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1913, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquiie into the entire subject anew — 

TTie lion Mr S 11 Arthur, (President) 

Mr C A Silberrard 
Mr A Y G Campbell 
Mr Kiistomji Farddoonji 
The Committee assembled at Bombay on 
Hovember 10th afterwards proceeding to other 
places to obtain the opinions of the Chambers 
of Commerce and leading merchants and others 
The Committee arc understood to have sub- 
mPbted their report which was to be* 
be referred to local Governments and Admi- 
nistrations before action was taken upon it 
Nothing further has been published in regard 
to the matter. 





Legislation and Inspection. 


The conditions of factory labour until 1913 
were regulated by the Indian Factories Act 
ot J881, as amended in 1891. The chief pro- 
visions of the amended Act were Ixical Gov- 
ernments were empowered to appoint inspec- 
tors of factories, and certifying surgeons to 
certify as to tiie age of children A mid-day 
stoppage ot work was prescribed in all fac- 
tories, except those worked on an approved 
system ot shifts, and Sunday labour was pro- 
hibited, subject to certain exceptions The 
hours of emiiloyment foi women W'ere limitc'd 
to 11, witli intervals of rest amounting to at 
least an hour and a half , thc'ir ^unployinent 
between 8pm and 5 a m was prohibited, 
as a general rule, exeejit in factories worked 
by shifts The hours of work foi children 
(defined as persons below the age of 14) wen* 
limited to seven, and tlicir employment at 
night time was forbidden , children below the 
age of nine were not to be employed Pro- 
vision was made for the fencing of mat him r\ 
and for tlie promulgation of rules as to water 
supply, v(‘ntilation, the picvcntion ot over- 
crowding, etc 

Act of 1911. 

The decision to undertake further legisla- 
tion was aiiived at after comprch(‘nsivo m- 
(luincs An important factor in the case was 
the increasing use of elect uc light in the Bombay 
Mills, which radically changed the conditions 
prevailing when the Act ot 1891 was jiassed 
and had abolished the security that operatives 
would not bo employed for more than 12 hours 
.1 day on the average The question of the 
hours of employment m textile factoru's was 
brought into piommcm c by the period of 
prosperity that the cotton industry began to 
enjoy in the cold weather of 1904-05, a laigc 
number of peisons operatives being regularly 
w'orked for 15 houis a day oi even longer 

Owing to complamts regarding the long 
hours worked m many mills, the Governnunt 
of India in 1906 appointed a small Committee 
with Commander Sir H 1* Freir-Sindh, UN, 
late Supenntendmg Inspector for Dangerous 
Trades m England, as chairman, to conduct 
a preliminary inquiry into the conditions of 
labour m textile factories The Committee 
recommended that the working hours of adult 
males should be limited to 12 hours a day , 
that certificates of age and physical fitness 
should be reijuircd prior to half-time employ- 
ment and prior to employment as an adult , 
that night work of women should be prohi- 
bited , and that whole-time Medical Inspec- 
lors should be appointed 

The conclusions of this Committee formed 
the basis of an investigation, extending to all 
factories in India, by a representative Com- 
mission This report disclosed the existence 
of abuses, particularly in connection with the 
employment of children, and the excessive 
hours worked by operatives generally in tex- 
tile factories. The majority of the Commission 
deprecated a statutory limitation of the work- 
ing hours of male adults But they recom- 
mended the formation of a class of “young 
persons “ between 14 and 17 years of age, 
whose hours should be limited to 12, and con- 
sidered that this would indirectly secure a 


12 hours’ day for male adults They also re- 
commended that the hours of work for children 
should be reduced from 7 to 6 liours and that 
the hours foi women should be assimilated 
to those for “ young poisons,” mght work 
being prohibited foi both classes They re- 
commended that cluldren should be certified 
as to age and physical fitness 

Hours fixed. 

The recommendations of the Committee 
and of the Commission having been considered 
by the Goveinnu nt of India and the Jjocal 
Governments, a Bill was introduced m July 
1908 to amend and Cfinsolidate tlie law relating 
to tactorns, and was finally passed into law 
as Act XU of 1911 

Ihe new Act extended the definition of 
“ factory ” so as to include seasonal factories 
working for less than four months in the year, 
shoittned the hours within which children 
(and, as a general lulc, women) may be employ- 
<d, and furthei restricted the employment ot 
women by night by allowing it only in the 
ease of cotton -ginning and pressing factories 
It also contained a number of new provisions 
for securing the health and safety of the opera- 
tives, making inspeetion more effective, and 
secuiing generally the better administration 
of the A(t The most important feature of 
the Act, however, was the intioduction of a 
number of special provisions apj)]irablc only 
to textile factoru's The report of the Factory 
Commission showed that excessive hours were 
not woiked except m textile fai tones The 
Act for the flist time applied a statutory res 
triction to the hours of cmploynunt of adult 
malts by laying down that, subject to certain 
(*xc(‘ptions, “ no person shall be employed 
III any textile factory for more than twelve 
hours m any one day ” It is also provided 
in the case of textile factories that no child 
may be employed for more than six hours m 
any one day, and that (subject to certain ex- 
ceptions, among which are factories worked 
m accordance with an approved system ot 
shifts) no person may be employed before 5-30 
am oi after 7 pm (the now limits laid down 
generally for the employment of women and 
rliildren) Corresponding limitations are placed 
on the period for which mechanical or electrical 
power may be used. 

Factory Inspection. 

The inquiries of the Factory Commission 
showed that the then existing system of fac- 
tory inspection had not sufficed to prevent 
widespread evasion of the provisions of the 
factory law. This result was attributed to 
the fact that the number of full-time factory 
inspectors was very small, the work of inspec 
tion being to a large extent' in the hands ot 
ex-oflano inspectors (District Magistrates 
Civil Surgeons, etc ) who, as the Commission 
reported, had neither the time nor the special 
knowledge necessary for the work. In Bom- 
bay Presidency, where there were three special 
inspectors, it was reported that the Act was 
on the whole, well enforced. Steps have been 
taken since to reorganise the staff of whole- 
time inspectors of factories in India and to 
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mcieasc It d stiength butticient to cope with I to fdctoi> inspection The District Magi'>- 
tlie work of inspecting all the factories in India tiate leniaiiis an inspector, ex-officio, under 
The total strength of the staff is now 14, as | the new Act, and other olBeers may be appoint- 
lompared with 6 at the time of the Factory lOd additional inspectors, but it is contemplated 
DommissioiTs report Each of the larger! that inspection by cx-offlcio inspectors will 
proMiices has at least one inspector Bombay | be to a large extent discontinued, or limited 
having five Except that in a few cases these | to special cases (Foi Statistics of Factorn s 
officers have duties also in connection with , inspected sec p 307 ) 
boiler inspection, their whole time is given i 


CURRENCY WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


As the currcimy of India is based upon the 
iiipee, statements with regard to money aic 
generally expressed in lupets, noi has it been 
found possible in .ill cases to add a convcision 
into sterling Down to about 1H7 1 the gold 
value of the lupce (containing 1G"> giains of 
puio bilvei) was appioximately <'qu.d to -s , 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that pciiod it is 
easy to coin fit lupces into steihng by striking 
off the flu.al cipher (Its 1,0(K)=£I0)) Hut 
after 1873, owing to the dcpiceiation of .silvci 
as coinpaicd with gold thioughout th(‘ woild, 
there came a serious and juogressivi' fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value ot 
the rupee dioitped as low as Is In oidi r to 
provide a remedy for the heavy leiss caused 
to the CJeiviinmcnt of India in lespe^ct of its 
gold paymentb to be made in Jhiglanel, and 
dso to riluvc foreign tiade and linanei* from 
the inconvciuence due to eoiibtaut and un- 
foreseen flue t nations in exchange, it vv.ib le- 
solve'd in 181)3 to close* the mints to the fiee 
coinage of .silver, and thus force up the value 
of the lupee by restricting the circulation 
The intention was to raise the exchange* value 
of the rupee to Is 4d , and then intioduce a 
gold staiielaid at the late of Its 15=:i] From 
1890 onwards the value of the rupee has been 
maintaiiK'd, v\ith insignificant fluctuations, 
at the pioposed rate of Is 4d , and consqucntly 
since that date three rupees have been equi- 
valent to two rupees before 1873 loi the 
I ntei mediate peiiod, between 187,# and 1899, 
it IS manifestly imposaible to adopt any fixed 
sterling value tor a constantly changing rupee ' 
But since 1899, if it is desired to convert lupccs 
into sterling, not only must the fin.il cipher 
bo struf'ic oft (as before 187.3\ but aFo oiie-third 
must be sul sti acted from the result Thus 
Bs l,000r:^£i00— 4=(about) £67 
Notation — Another matter in connection 
with the (Xpresbion of money statements 
in term*- of ruix'cs requires to be explained 
The nuthod of numeiical notation in India 
differs tioni Ih.vt which pic vails thioughout 
Europe L.uge ^uumbc*is an* not punctuated 
in hundieds of tfiousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and ciorcs A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
IS one hundred lakh or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000) Consequently, .ic cording 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a l.ikh ot 
rupees (Rs 1,00,000) may bo i(*.id as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 187 3, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6 667 after 1899 while a 
crore of rupees (R^ 1,00,00,000) maj similarly 


be lead -is the equivalent of £1,000,000 befoi e 
187 and as the equiv.ilent of (about) £666,6('7 
after 1899 

Coinage — Iinally, it should bi* mentiom d 
th.it the 111 pie i" divided info 16 annas, a frai - 
lion (ommonly used foi many purposes bv 
both jNatives and ]-hiiopeans The anna w.is 
foimeily reckoned as IJd , it may now^ b< 
eonsider(*d as ixacfly coiicsponding 1o Id 
The anna is again bub-dividiil into 12 pics 

Weights — The vaiioiis systems of weights 
u«(*d in Jndi.i combine umfoimity ot siaU 
with immense variations in the " weight of 
units The si.ile iisid generally thioughout 
Northmi Indi.i, and less commonly in IMadi is 
and Bombay, may bi* thus expressed one maund 
40 s(_cis, one S({r:^]6 chittaks or 80 tolas 
'J’he aitual wemht ot .i seer varus gi(*atly from 
District to District, and < ven from village to 
village*, but in the stand.iid sj^stem the tola is 
180 gi.iiiis 'L’loy (the exact w eight ot the lupei ) , 
.ind the seer thus wiighs 2 057 lb, and tlu 
maund 82 28 lb The btand.ird is used in 
oflicial icpoits 

Retail — For calculating retail puces, tlu 
uniycrf'.il custom in India is to expii'ss them in 
terms of «eers to the rupee Tims, when pricis 
ehaugevvh.it v.iiii s is not the amount of monev 
to be paid tor tlie same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to lie obtained for the barm amount of money 
In other words, prices in India arc quantity 
prices, not money prices When the figure of 
(luantity goes up, this of course means that tlu 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
pirplexing to an English leader It may, 
however, bo mentioned that quantity prices 
ate not altogether unknown in England, espe- 
cially at small shops, whe*ie p(*nnv worths of 
many groecri(*s can bi* bought Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling If it be desired to convert quantity 
puces from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb , and that the value 
of tlie rupee remains constant at Is 4d , 1 seei 
pel iupec=(about) 3 lb for 2b , 2 seers per 
rupee=(about) 6 lb for 2s , and so on 

•fire name of the unit foi square measuic- 
ment in India generally is the biqha. which 
vanes greatly m different parts of the country 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres 
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There are no publication'* from which a 1 During the period to which the accounts now 
eomphte statistical survey of tin* various | published relate, oidinary Lite Assurance 

branches of insurance work in Tndia can be 1 policies for nearly 31 c lores of rupees were issued 

obtained, but the ofHcial “ Statements of : by Indian Lite As‘^u^ance Companies and the 

Accounts and Abstracts of Actuaiial Reports m ‘ total sum assured under policies, remaining in 

lespect of Lite Assurance Companies doing busi- foice at the end of the period ^\as about 21 crores 
ness in British India,” published by the Govern- ot rupees Over three qiiaitirs ot this sum 
ment of India, give information in regaid to 73 1 was under Endowment Assiiiaiui' pohiies whirli 
lafe Assiiranc 0 Companies of wlinh 50 are sub piovide foi pajinent ot the sum assuie<l at the 
ject to all the provisions of the Indian Life Assu- end of a stipulated period 01 at the death ot 
1 ince Comiiaiiies Act, 1912, and 23 which aie the Life Assuied it it occur pre\ loiisly — thereby 
p.irtially exempt from the Indian Acton the making proMsion against old age as well as 
mound that they carry on business in the Unded against eaily death A compaiison of the 
Kingdom and comply with the pro\ isions,of the tigims with tho^c ot the uumoih year, so far 
Jiritish Assurance Companies Aft of 1909 It as they are aval' able, indicatt' a coii^idcrabh 
should be noticed that the various pension fund'5 incKase both in the amount ot insuianccs grant- 
( oiinected with Government services aie exmiipt ^ fd each yeai as well as in the total snim assured 
liom tli(* complianee with the Indian Act ' remaining in torce at the end ol the period 

Tlu' oldtst of the Indian CompaiiKs were | In addition to the above nientiom'd sums a 
estabhdied in ]\Iadras about 80 yiMr^ .«go i eonsideiable number of Lite Assniance PolicK'S 
liombav has none older than the Bombay ; ot the dividing society tape' wdc issued 
Alutual, the Oiiental and the Bomliay Widows’ ' Lite Assuianee business of this natuie, W’heie 
i’em^ion Fund which were* <*stablish('d about | the sum assiirenl is not flved but d( penuL on the 
to yiMis ago Jaio Assurame seems not to ' division ol a poition ot each yeai’s piemium 
have been stnite'el in Bemg.il until much later, ' income amemgst the daims in that period, 
<‘iiel it was not until ]90() that many Cennpames 1 eatlifi ('epi.dly 01 in piopoilion to the total of 
were establislu'd either in that Presidcue y 01 | sue h premiums paiel under eae h, is unsound But 
( Isewhere in India it is liopesl that the information to be publlbhed 

In his intioductoiy note to the offleial pub- in the fiitiiH* will cemvinco all those interested 
lie atioii already mentioned, Mr il (« W Meakle, I of the undesirability ot continuing to issue 
\ctuaiy to the (iove'rnmont of India state's ' such policies 20 Inelian Companie's aie known 
that the total aiiioimt ot the invtstments and to transact other business, in addition to Lite' 
eithe'r realisable assests of Indian Compames Assuianee Air Me'ikle in his re'jioit iioints out 
Is worth nearly 0 erorcs of rupee's , more than various defi'cts in the accounts of Indian Coiii- 
^vvo-thirds ot this, howevei, leprcscnt the' invebt- panie's, auel gives various e'xpl iiiatiou and 
nients ot one Company, namely the One ntal of | .suggestions in connection with the jiroper 
Jtombay I keeping of accounts 

The following is the list of Biitish, Colonial and Foreign Compame's doing business both in the 
I'^mtcei Kingdom and in India paitially exempte.! from the Indian Aet, and the classes of 
biisiiK'ss, in addition to Lite' Vssurnnee, transacted by them — 


Alliance 

Atlas 

City of Glasgow {a) 

Commercial Union 
Gresham 

Law Union and Rock 
Liverpool, London and Globe 
Liverpool Victoria (6) 

Loneion Assurance Corporation 

National Mutual 

North British and Alercantilc 

Northern 

Norwich Union 

Phoenix 

Royal 

Scottish Union and National 

Standard 

Royal Exchange 

Manufactures 

Sun of Canada . 

National Mutual of Australasia 
New York 
China Mutual 


place of head 
ollicc 


London 

London 

Glasgow 

London 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

Loneion 

London 

London 

Edinburgh 

Aberdeen 

Norwich 

London 

Liverpool 

Edinburgh 

Edinburgh 

London 

Canada 

Canada 

Australia 

United States 

Shanghai • 


(U 

Ul 

0 

a 


II 

a 

a 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

L 

1 

1 


1 

j ^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 



1 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 


1 

! 1 

1 

1 

1 

‘ 1* 

i 1 

*1 


These Companies do not transact any 
business in addition to Life Assur- 
ance. 


(a) Now incorporated in the Scottish Union and National. 
{b) Now incorporated in the Commercial Umou. 



list the names of the existing Indian Life Assurance Companies ha\e been arranged according td the date of establishment 



Indian Empire Branch 
of Rechabites (United 
Provinces) 



onder the Prvince in whieh they were establish 


I 
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1912 .... Unique, Vi^'tona 

1913 .. . Industrial & Prudential , Light of Asia , Provincial 

Crown Western India ; Life Horse and Cattle 
East and West 
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Chambers of Commerce 


Modem comraeice in India was built up by 
mercliants from the w'est and was for a long 
time entirely in tlieir hands Cliambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associ- 
ations were form(Hl by tliem for its protection 
and assistance But Indians have m recent 
years, taken a largo and growing pait in this 
(ommcrcial life The extent of their paitici- 
pation vanes greatly in ditr(‘rent paits of India, 
according to the natural prodivities and graims 
of ditfeicnt races Bombay, tor instance, 
has led the way in the industiial and commi'r- 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
\cry active in other flrdds of activity, lags 
behind in this one Aiising from these cii- 
(umstances w^e And Chambers of Commerce 
m Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian , but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent yrsirs certain Asso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Mercliants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the mombeisliip 
IS exclusively Indian These clitferent classes 
of bodies arc in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly W'ork in association 

The London Chamber of Commerce m 1012, 
realising the increasing attention chunaiub'cl 
by the economic dc velopment of India, took 
steps to form an “East India Section’’ of 
their organuation The Indian Chambeis 
work harmoniously with this body, but aie 
111 no sense afhliatecl to it, nor is tlicie at present 
any inclination on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, becaus(' it is generally Iclt 
that the Indian t'liambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body eoulcl 
do it for them, and on \anous occasions 
the Jjoiidon Cliamlx r, or the* E.ist India 
Section oi it have shown themselves out 
of touch wnth what seemed locally to be 
immediate requiiements m paiticular matters 
A new movennent was started m 1913 
by the lion Sir Fazulbhoy Karimbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading millowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, winch piomises to lead to great 
improvement m strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization Sir Eazulbhoy’s plan 
IS for the foirnation of an Indian Commercial 
Congress, which would meet once in every 
two or three years, each time m a different 
centre of activity, and enable those who aie 
chiefly concerned in commercial and industrial 
developments m India to exchange views on 
curicnt questions and associate themselves in 
the pursuit of a scientiflcally co-ordinated 
( ommercial policy The proposal has met 
with approval in all parts of India and the 
next step will be the summoning of the first 
session of the Congress 


The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
in Bombay (November, 1913) a draft consti- 
tution of a proposed Indian Congress of Com- 
merce, which was simultaneously circulated 
to other commercial associations for then 
oiimions The proposed constitution provided 
for a session of the Congress “ from time to 
time* as occasion may demand, but at least 
once every thiee years’’ Other provisions 
W(ieas follow Tin* Congress shall consist of 
d(l<‘gates elected by ditfcient commercial 
bodies m India, an clcctoiatc of recognised 
and well known public bodies “ such as Cham- 
bers of Commciee, Leagues, Associations and 
so forth ’’ being formed in each provmce 
Each of such bodies sliall be an electorate by 
itself oi in combination with others The 
delegates assembled m congress shall among 
themselves elect a committee of management 
representative of various parts of India and 
the Committc'c of Management shall elect its 
owm chairman , The rrcsidcnt, Vice-President 
and Honorary Secretary, or General Secre- 
tary, to be elected by the Congress For 
tlic purpose of continuous work, the head 
office of the (’ommitteo of Management shall, 
unless otherwise determined by the Congress, 
be m Bombay, wheic the Secretary shall also 
reside The elc*ctoiate& of any Province where 
tlie Congicss is to meet shall form a Eccep- 
tion Committee six months bofoie the date 
fixed for the meeting of the Congress, the duty 
of the Eeccption Committee being to raise 
fluids for the defrayal of all expenses incidental 
to the holding of the Congress, the proper 
boaidmg and lodging of delegates, the hire 
of the place of assembly, or the erection of a 
convenient pandal for the purpose The 
Ecception Committee will be entitled to charge 
a reasonable foe from those w*ho avail them- 
selves of the boarding and lodging, provided 
the head office of the Congress shall be in 
Bombay until otherwise lesolvod by the 
Congress 

A'l the Indian Chambers and Commercial 
Associations approved the foiegomg scheme, 
and promised their support and cooperation. 
Tile European Chambers, with one ‘exception, 
approved the scheme, out expressed their 
inability to join Aftei the receipt of these 
opinions the Committee decided to convene a 
Commercial Congress in the second week of 
November, 1914, and to appoint a Eeception 
Committee Owing, however, to the war, the 
Committee subsequently decided to postpone 
sine die the holding of the Congress 

The following are details of the principal 
Chambers of Commerce and kindred bodies 
m India at the present time — 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834 Its head-quarters are in Calcutta 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce of the city are the Koyal Exchange, 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, 
Calcutta Trades Association and the Bengal 


National Chamber of Commerce. The]J Bengal 
Chamber is registered with a declaiation of mem- 
bership of 200 Its objects are the usual purposes 
connected with the protection of trade “ in 
particular in Calcutta “ There are two classes 
of members, Permanent and Honorary. 



Chambers of Commerce u 


Merchants, bankers, slupoMncis, leprosen- 
tatives of commercial, railway anti insuiance 
companies, brokers, persons and fiiins enga^^ed 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, foiined tor any puiixise oi object 
(onnccted wuth commerce, agiiculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons ('iigaged m oi 
connected wutli ait, science or literatuie, may be 
elected as peimaiicnt members of tlie Chambei, 

A candidate for eltHtion as a permanent 
membei, wlietliei an individual, a firm oi a 
joint stock company oi other coiiKiration, 
must be proposed by one and sreonded by 
another peim.uient membci, and may be 
elected provisionallv by the Comnuttte, but 
that election is subject to tonfiimation at the 
next annual general meeting The subscription 
to the funds of the Chambei of pt imanent 
members residing or tarrying on business in 
Calcutta IS Its 20 per mensem, and that ot 
permanent members residing oi tarrying on 
business idsewheio than in Calcutta Its 32 
per annum Xo entrance tee is chaigtd 
Honoiary membtus are not loquiKMl to sub- 
sciibe to the tunds of the Chamlier Oftn lals 
and otheis mdiiectly connet ted with the tiade, 
commerce oi manulacturts of liengal, oi w'lio 
may have lembued distmguishtd stuvite to 
the interests lepnsented by the Chaiidxu, 
may be tlect'd honoiaiv members bv the Com- 
mittee upon th(‘ proposal of anv two pi imanent 
members wdictln i immbms of the Committi'e 
or not Stiangtis visiting the PiesuhncN 
may be admilt* d by the Commiftce as honoian 
membeis tor a peiiod not extis'ding two months 
on the pioposal of anv peiman<“nt mtmlx'i 
whether a mtmbei ot the ('ommittee or not 
Honorary membeis aie entitled lo leteivt* 
the last pubJi^luxl n'poit ot the Commitlee, 
and to atttntl and sjnak but not to vote at any 
general imeting held duiing thmi membei- 
fehip, and may upon the invitation of the Presi- 
dent, Vitc-Piosident oi Chairman, as the co^e 
may be, attend iindei the like tonditions any 
meeting ot Committee or of any depaitmcntal 
committee or sub-committee 

The affair-, of the Chambei aie conducted 
by the following officcis, namely, a Piesulent, 
Vice-Presidf nt, sovin ordmaiy membeis of 
Committee, a Secndaiy and Assistant Secit- 
taryandan Auditoi The ofheeis of the Cham- 
ber, with the exception of the Secrctaivb Assist- 
ant Secretary and Auditor, act without le- 
muneration The following are the Presi- 
dent ^ntl his Coinrnittee appointed for the 
ycai 1914-1016 — 

President — Hon IMi It G Monte ath, 

(Mackmnon, Matkenzit A Co) 

Vice-President — Mr F 11 Stewart, c I E , 
(Gladstone, Wylhc A Co ) 

Committee — Mcs--rs M J Calvocoressi, 
(Ualli Pros ), W E Crum (Graham A Co ), 
H Hams, (Chaiteied Bank of Tmlia, 
Australia and China), F It S Charles 
((teo Hentleison A Co ), M Giiaid (P»ird 
A Co), G (’ (Todfrty (Bt ngal-Xagpiir 
Eailway) and C Badtliffe ( riirnt i, Mom- 
son A Co ) 

The Secietaiy of the Clianibci is Mr H M 
Haj w oocl 


The following are the public bodies to which 
the Cliamber has the light of retuniing le- 
presentativos, and the representatives re- 
turned for the cuiient jeai — 

Viceioifs Legislatiie Council —Tho Hon’blt 
Mr Jl G Monteath 

Bengal Legtslafiie Conned — The Viee-Piesi- 
chnt ot tlu' Chambei and the Hou’ble Mi 
Noiinan Me \a od 

Calcutta Port Cmaw/ssnon—^Messrs M J 
(Vilyoeorcssi, W F Crum, F J K^ir 
(^ratkinnon, ;Matk(n/i(‘ A Co), V C Pat- 
fdson, (Peikei, (,'iay A Co), S Eustuc( 
(Kilbuiii (V Co) Mi j f Shoiiock (Geo 
lb ndeisoii A Co ) 

Calcutta Municipal Corporation — ^Messis 

A C Patteison, T B Piatt, W B Bac , 
(Sun Insurauee Office), and Shiilej 
Tremeaine, (W H 'I'argett A Co ) 

Bencfcd Boiler Commission— T Buin^', 
(lUniagore Jute Faitoiy Co , Ltd), G h 
Scott, (Jkngal Coal Co, Ltd) and T 
AViFon, (Jessop A (^o , Ltd ) 

Board of P’rustees of the Indian Museum — 
Ml J B Lloyd, (Shaw, Wallace A Co ) 

Bengal Smol e Nu isances Comm ission — Messi 
John Ta>loi, (('Jive .Into Mills Co, Ltd) 
and M B Slide. (Bmu A Co, Lid) 

Calcutta Impiovement Trust— Mr W K 

J)ods, (Agint, Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Coipo ration) 

1'he (Jiamhi'r elects ii'pie.sentdtives to yariou- 
olhiu hodii's of less impoitame, sin h as tin 
( ommittee of the CaUulta Sailors’ Home, and 
to niifiK toils subsidiaiy associations The 
following aie the n cognised associations ol 
the ikngal Chambei ot Coinmerce — 

Calc utta Wheat and Seed Tiade Association 
Indian Jute Mills’ Association, Indian Tea 
Association, C,d( utta Tea Tradeis’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insinance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta Import Tiade Association, 
Calcutta Marine Insinance Agents’ Association 
Th(‘ Wims Spiiit and Bcei xVs.soeiation of India 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indian Engmeeiing Association, Jute 
Fabrics ‘shippeis’ Association, Calcutta Hy- 
draulic lT('ss Associciticui, Jute Fabric Biokers’ 
Association and Baled Jute Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation 

Ihe Chamber maiutaiiifi a tiibunal of arbi- 
tration for the deteimination, settlement and 
adjustnu'ut of disputes and diffeioiices relating 
to trade, business, manufactuies, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between paitics, all or any ot 
whom ic'-idc or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise m Calcutta, oi else"^- 
whero in India or Burmah, b^ whomsoeyer 
of such partu's the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Regustrai of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assLstants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Begistrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal The Re- 
gistrar from time to tune makes a list of such 
membei-, and as-i-tant'^ 
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i'ho Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
asm f rs Department coiitrolled by a Riiecial 
committee It imlueks a .SujKiiintendeTt, 
Deputy Supciintende nt and Assistant Super- 
intendent and tlie st.itf at the* time of the last 
offleial i( turns consisteel of 12’) offiee rs The 
usual svsteuu of work leir the* be ne tit of tiie trade 
of the poit is follow ( (1 The Department has its 


own provident funel and compassionate funel and 
’Measurers’ Club The Chamber does not assist 
in the pie paiatiem of official statistical returns. 
It publishes w'eekly the Calcutta Price Current 
and also publishes a larKe number of statistical 
cireiilais e)f various descriptions in addition te> 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
othe‘r circulars on matters under discussion 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay Cham- 
ber, as set foith in then rules and r(*gulatie)n^, 
are to encourage a fiiendlj f< < hug and unani- 
mity among (ommeicial men on all subjects 
involving th<‘H (ommon good, te) promote 
and protect the geneial meicantde interests of 
this Preside m j , tei collect and classifv inform* 
atiem on all matters e»f general commeieial 
int< K'st , te) obtain the removal, as fai as siieh 
a boeiety can of all ae knowdedge el grievances 
affecting merehants as a bodv, oi mere\intile 
inte'iests in geneial tei leee ive and den lele 
refeiences on matte is ot usage anel custom in 
dispute, recorelmg sue h ele'c iMons foi future* 
guidance, and by this and such othei means, 
as the Committee foi the* time being mav think 
ht. assisting to foim a code of piactice tor 
simplifying and facilitating business, to com- 
municate* with the [mblie aiithoiities, with 
"irnilar Associations in other plaee*s and with 
individuals, on all subje e Is ot ge'ne ral ineie intile* 
mteie sts , and to aibitrate betwc'en jeiities 
willing to refei to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chambe r 

1 he Bombav ('hambe*r v\as established in 
1 8, 1C, under the* aus()ites of hir Bobeit Oiant 
who was then (ioveinoi ot the* Presidene \, and 
the ])iograinme de*sciibed above was embodn d 
in then first se't of iiiles dlnn* <iro now afll- 
]iat<*d with the* Chainb(*r th<* Bombav Mill- 
own* rs’ Association, w hie h exists to cairy out 
the same* geneial objeets as the Chamber in the* 
special interests of ‘millowners and iiseis of 
steam and water power,” and the Bombav 
Cotton Tiade Assoe nation, whieh similailv 
exists foi the special benefit of persons engaged 
in the cotton trad** Aeeoiding to the latest 
returns, the number of membeis of the Cham 
be'i is 122 Of these 16 represe*nt banking 
institutions, 7 shipping agencies and companie*', 
d firms of solicitois, 3 railway companies, 

3 insuraiico companies, 6 engineers and contrac- 
tors, 84 firms engaged in general inercantiJe 
business 

All jiersons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile purbuitb desiious of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid iTi carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible to elc'ction to mombeiship bv 
ballot The inembei’s subscription is Its 15 
per month and an additional charge of Its 200 
per annum is made to firms as <*ubscription to 
the trade returns published by the Chamber 
Gentlemen distinguished for public services, 
or “eminent m commerce and manufactures,” 
may bo elected honorary members and as buch 
are exempt from paying subscriptions Any 
stranger engaged or interested m mercantile 
pursuits and visiting the Presidency may be 
introduced as a visitor by anv Member of the 
Chamber inserting his name in a book to be 
kept for the purpose, but a residence of two 
months shall subject him to the rule for the 
admission of members. 


Officers of the Year. 

The affair-? and funds of the Chamber are 
managed bv a committee ot nine ordinary 
member-i, consisting of the chairman and 
deputv-cliairnian and seven members The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all mcmbcis of the Cham- 
b(*i -.ubjcit to such legulations as the com- 
mittee mav make in regard to the matter 
\ geneial meeting of the Chamber must be 
held on* a vear and ten or more members 
mav' ie(|Ui?ition thioiigh the officers of the 
Chambei, a special meeting at any time, for 
a specific purpose 

'I’he ChamtH r elects lepresentatives as follow 
to vaiioiis public bodies — • 

D'gi'-lativc* Council of the Governor-General, 
one rexm'sentative 'the (’hamber may elect 
anv'oiK* but in piactice thej have hitherto 
iclurncd th<*ir chan man 

legislalive Council of the Governor of Bom- 
bav, one r<*pn*sentative, who may aKo be 
an vom*, but is, in practice, alwajs the deputy 
chairman 

Bomb IV Municipal Corporation, tw’o mem- 
bers, *l({t('d tor three ycais 

Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
the Citv of Bombay, one member, elected for 
two v<ais 

Boaid of Trustees of the Poit of Bombav, 
five membeis, two and three being elected m 
alternate veais 

Bcpresentativc s on the Legislative Councils 
become ex-othcio members of the committee 
of the Chamber, during their terms of office, 
if they are not already members 

Thc^ following arc the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1914-15 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies — 

Chairman, The Hon Mr Marshall Rcid 
c I E , (Bombay Co , Ltd ) 
DepHtihCha\rman,T\\c Ron Mr T W ^irkett 
(Killick, Nixon & Co ) 

Comimttee, Hon Mr W L Graham (W & A. 
Graham & Co ), Messrs. A Cameron (Mac- 
kinnon, Mackenzie & Co ), L Mcll wrick 
(Forbes, Forbes, Campbell <fe Co , Ltd ), 

J N Metaxa (Ilalli Bros ), A Scott Smith 
(Alorcantilc Bank of India, Ltd ), L Volkart 
(Volkart Bros ) and R Woollcombe (Agent, 
B B & C I Railway). 

Secretary, Mr R. E Gregor-Pearse 
Ametant Secretary, Mr. Noel Wilkinson, B.A. 

* Representatives on — 

Viceregal Legislative Council . The Chair- 
man 

Sornbay Legislative Council' The Deputy 
Chairman. 
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Bombay Municipaltty Messrs J S Ward- 
law Miino (Turner, Morrmon <fe Co ) and 
jy. M Inglis 

Bombay Improvement Trust, Major 11 A. L. 
Hepper, XI E 

Bombay Port Trw^t, The Chairman, the 
Hon Mr T W Biikett, Mi A H 
Froorn (P iV: O S N Co ) and Mr W - 
L. Graham, Mi J N Metaxa. 

Special Work 

One of the moht important functions per- 
formed by the ('hamber that of arbitration 
m commercial disputes llulcs for this have 
been in existence tor many yeais and have 
worked most satistactonly The decisions 
aie m all cases given by competent arbitiator'- 
appomted by the General Committee ot the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the J.aw Courts. 

A special department of the Bombay Chambei 
IS its statistical Department, which pn‘i)ai(‘s 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade ot the port and of great 
imixirtancc to the condiiet of commince 
Jdie department consists of eleven Indian 
clerks who, by the authority of Goveniment, 
work in the Customs House and have every 
facihty placed at their disixisal by the 
Customs authoiities They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with 
the trade of the port, in both export and 
import divisions, w hicli it is desirable to 
record No other ('hamber m India does 
similar w'ork 

The Bombay Chamber publish a Daily Arii- 
\al Ileturn winch shows the leceijits into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade lU turn, which deals with tiade 
by sea and shows m great det.iil imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of tieasurc, 
w'hile the same return contains paiticulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels 

The Chamber publishes twice a WTck detailed 
reports knovvn as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo ear- 
ned by each steamer to and from Bombay 

Three statements are issued once a month 
One shows the quantity ot exports of cotton, 
seeds and wheat liom the principal ports of the 
whole Qf India The second gives iii detail 
imports from Euiope, more particularly in 
regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, punted and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yams, metaD, kerosme oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods 
The third statement is headed, “ Movements 
of Piece Goods and Yam by Hail,” and show 
the despatches of imported and local manufac- 
tured piece-goods and yarn from Bombay to 
other centres of trade served by the railways 

The ” Weekly Return ” issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important descriptions of merchaiid»e 
A return of ” Current Quotations” is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for !^nk and Mercantile Bills on England and 
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Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information 

The annual reports of the Chamber are 
substantial tomes in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
port during the past year are reviewed. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of twelve, whose business 
IS that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks befoio loading in steamers Certificates 
aie issued by tliese officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to sliippers and ship agents 
as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods 111 bales or jmekages The measurers 
arc' in attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods +o be measured and during the busy 
season are on duty early and late The certi- 
ficates granted show the following di'tails — - 

(а) tlie date, hour and place of measurement , 

(б) the name of the shipper, 

(c) the name of the vessel , 

\d) the port of destination , 

(e) tlio numbt r and description of packages , 
(/) the marks , 

((f) the measurement , and, m the case of 
goods shipped by boats , 

(/i) the registered number of the boat , 

(i) the name of the tmdal 

Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association was 
established m 1875 and its objects are as fol- 
low — • 

(a) The protection of the interests of 
millowners and list rs of steam, water 
and/or electric power in India , 

(b) 'I'he promotion of good relations be- 
tWMMMi tlie persons and bodies using 
sufh power, 

(() The doing ot all those acts and things 
by wTiich these objects may be 
fiirthiued 

Any individual partnership or company, 
owning one oi more null or one or more press or 
pn^sses, one or more ginning or other factory oi 
factori(*s actuated by steam, water, electric or 
othei power is eligible for nuunbership, mem- 
ber'^ b(*ing (dec ted by ballot Iilviuy member 
is entitled to one \ote for each mill which is — 

(a) owned by such member , 

(b) subscribed for according to the rules 
of the Association by such member 
and 

(c) w'orked by motive power separate and 
distinct from the motive jiower by 
which any other mill is w'orkecl. 

If tw'O or moie mills are owned by any one 
member but aie worked by one motive power, 
the membc'i in cpiestion shall be entitled to 
one vote only m n'spect of the two mills. 

The membership of the Association in 1914 
numbered 78 , 

The following IS the Gommittee for 1914 — 

Mr Narottam M Goculclas, (Chairman), 
Mr JehangirB Vci\t,(Deputy Chairmari), 
The Ilon’ble Sir Sassoon David, Bart , 
Sir Dinshaw M. Petit, Bart , The Hon' bio 
Sir Fazulbhoy Curriinbhoy, Kt , Sir 
Vithaldas Damodcr Thackersey, Kt,, 

* The Ilon’ble Mr Manmohandas Ramji; 
TheHon’bleMr T W Birkctt, Mr. J K, 
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Bradbury, Mr. B. Brown, Mr. Rahiin- 
toola Curninbhoy Ebrabim, Mr N G 
Hunt, Mr Cowanjco Jidiangir (Tunr), 
Mr L. Mrllwnck, Mr C V Mehta, Mr 
S. A Nathan, Mr N B Haklatwala, 
Mr Hinshaw E Wacha, Mr C N Wadia, 
Mr N N Wadia 

Sir R E Gregor-Pearse, Secretary 

The following are the Asset lationS Re- 
presentatives on piiblit bodies — 

Bombay Port Trust, hir \ ithaidas 1) 
Thackersey, Rt 

CUy of Bombay Improvement Trust, {Sir 
Sassoon David, fJart. 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Mr 
Jehangir Bomanjeo Petit 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission, 
Messrs, J F. Bradbury (Vs W A Suthei- 
land 

Indian Merchants* Chamber. 

The Bombay Indian Merchants’ ('hambei 
and Buieau W'as established in 1907 with the 
following objects — “ To encourage a friendly 
feeling and unanlraitv among toniiuenial men 
on all subjects involMtig tlu ir common good , 
to promot(‘ and protect the tiade, eommtrce 
and manufactures ot India and in particular 
to promote th(‘ general tommercial interests 
of the Piesidcncy of Bombay, to tonsidei and 
deliberate on all <iuestions atfecting the lights 
of Indian Merchants, to represent to the Go\- 
ernment tluii gilevances, if any, and to obtain 
by constitutional methods the removal of such 
giievances , to collect and compile and distri- 
bute in su( h manner as may be most expedient 
for purposes of disseminating commercial and 
economic knowledge all statistics and other 
information relating to trade, commerce and 
finance, specially Indian as well as to form 
and maintain a library, and gcnorallv to do 
all such matters as may promote the above ob- 
jects ill view , to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to and abide by the judgment 
of the Chamber , to receive and decide refer- 
enccb of matters of usage and custom in dis- 
pute, recording such decisions for future gui- 
dance and assisting by this and such other 
means, as the committee for the time being may 
think fit, to foim a code of practice so as to 
simplify and facilitate the transaction of busi- 
ness ’* 

The Chamber has not yet taken up the work 
of arbitration, measurements, etc 

The following bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber, though no 
public body is directly afiiliated to it — 

The Bombay Native Piece-goods Merchants’ 
Association (which sends a large number of 
representativc8> 

Tho Grain Merchants’ Association tsrhich 
is a member) ; and 

Tho Hindustani Native Merchants’ Associa- 
tion (which is a member) 

The Chamber elects a representative jointly 
with the Bombay Native Piece-goods Merch- 
ants’ Association to the Bombay Legisli^ive 
Council and a representative to the Board 


of Trustees for the Port of Bombay, whenever 
It Is so notified by the Government {vide Act 
No I of 1909) The Chamber also has the 
right to elect a representative on the Board of 
the Bombay Commercial College 
Anv per^on engaged m mercantile pursuits 
or interested ip tiade and commerce desirous 
of jommg the Chamber is eligible for member- 
ship, there being two classes of members, viz , 
Ordinarv and Honorary Ordinary members 
shall be (1) Resident members who pay Rs 30 
annual fee and (2) Mofussil members who pay 
Rs 5 as annual fee An ordinary member also 
pays an entrance fee of Its 50 on being elected 
GentleiiKii distinguished for public services 
or eminent m conimeice and manufactures oi 
otherwise interrsted m the aims and objects ot 
the Chamber mav be elected as Honorary 
members bv a General Meeting of the Cham- 
bei on the lecommcndation of the Committee 
and as huch are evempted fiom paving subs- 
(ri])tions They are not entitled to vote at 
anv met ting ot the Chamber noi are they eli- 
gible to seive on the Committee They aie, 
however, supplied with all the publications ot 
tlie Chamber free ot charge 

The following are the Oftitt is of tho Clurabei 
for the ycai 1914-15 — 

Chuinnan — The Hon Mi Fazalbhoy Cui- 
iimbhov libi.ihim 

Vve-Chuinnnn — Mi Diiishaw Edulji Watcha 
Committee — Ihe Hon Mr Maninohaudas 
Kamjt, Ml Puisliottamdas Thakoiedas, Mr 
Dev Idas Madhowji 'J’hakeisey, [Mr Narottam 
Moiarji Gotiildas, Mr Ratansty Mulji, Sir 
Shapuiji B Bharuth.i Hon Mi hallubhai 
Samahlas, Mr Chaturhliuj Shivji, 31r Jetha- 
bhai Walji, Sir \ ithaidas Darnodai Thaktrscy, 
Mr Phiroz J Billimoiia. Mi Ravashanker Jag- 
jivvan, Hon Sir Ibiahim Rahimtula, Mr 
Motilal Vallabhji, Mi Gopalji Valji Sunderji. 
Mr Motilal Kanji, Mi Mathuradas Vasanji 
Khimji, Mr Soiabji JMuIji Warden, Mr Mulji 
Haridas, Mr Morarji \ elji. Mi Naianji Han- 
bhai, Mr Januiayan Ilindumal Dani and the 
Hon Mr I'a/uibhoy N Chiuoy 
Representatiie to the Bombaij Legislatiie Cown- 
cil — Hon Mr Manraohandas Ramji 
Secretary— ^iT J K Mehta, M A 
Assistant Secretary — Mi M M Munshi, n a 
Hon Auditor — Mi Ardeshir Ediilji Cama, 

of Messrs A C Rice A Co, CliarttTed Actoun- 
taiit 

Solicitors — Mes-.rs Edgelovv, Gulabcharul, 

Wadia A Co 

The Chamber publishes every month a Journal 
in Gujaiati giving information on commercial 
and industrial subjects and publishing all sta- 
tistics considered important relating to the 
trade and commerce ot India 

Cotton Trade Association. 

The Bomba v^ Cotton Trade Association was 
founded in 1876 The objects for which it 
was Chtablished were, inter aim, “to adjust 
di'qjutes between persons engaged in the cotton 
trade, to establish just and equitable principles 
in the trade, to mamtam mniormity In rules, 
regulations and usages in the trade,* to adopt 
standards of classification ir the trade, to 
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acquire, preserve and disseminate useful inform- 
ation connected witli the cotton interests 
tliroughout all markets and generally to pro- 
mote the cotton trade of the City of Bombay 
and India and augment the facilities with 
which it may be conducted ” The Associa- 
tion had m 1914 50 shareholders and 50 asso- 
ciate members Its affairs are managed by 
a Board of Directors, consisting of eight mem- 
bers, 

Chairman — Mr T D Moore (New Mofussil 
Company) 

Depaiy Chairman — Mi J P Crystal (Crys- 
tal & Co ). 

Members — Messrs C W Breul (Bieiil A' Co ), 
11 F Buseh(Bombay (-o , Ltd ), II it Greaves, 
(Greaves Cotton A: Co ), M N Hogg (Porbes, 
Forbes, Campbell & Co ),0 Marshall (I)iennan 
<fe Co ), E Schocn ((iaddum A: Co ), and T. J 
Ward (Halil Bros ) 

Secretary — Mr H E Gregoi-Peaise 

Native Piece-Goods Association. 

The objects of the Association are as follow — 

(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst tin* Jdeicluints, the busi- 
ness of the piece-goods trade in general at 
Bombay, and to piotect the interist then of, 
(6) to remoNe, as lai as it will be within the 
powers of the Association to do so, all the trade 


difficulties of the piece-goods business and to 
frame such line of conduct as will facilitate 
the trade , (e) to collect and assort statistics 
relating to piece-goods and to correspond with 
public bodies on matters affecting trade, and 
wdiich ma\ bo deemed advisable for the pro- 
tection and advancement of objects of the 
Association or any of them , and (d) to heai 
and decide disputes that may bo referred to 
for arbitration 

The following aie the office-bearers for the 
curient yi'ar — 

Chairman — The Hon. Mr Mannioliandas 
llaraji 

Deputy Chairman — Mr Gonalji Vaiji Hunderji, 
Hon Joint Secretaries — M(‘ssrs Purshotam 
Kanji and Vithaldas Damodar Govindji 

Uon Treasurer — Mr Kallianji Damodar. 

Grain Merchants’ Association. 

The object of this b )dy is “to promote 
the Intel ests of the mei chants and to put the 
gram ami seeds trade on a sound footing “ It 
IS an inllufntial body of laige membeiship 
The offiie holdeis for the current year are as 
follow — 

Chairman — Mr Mulji Hirjl. 

Vice-Chairman — Mr Velji Lakharasi, B.A., 
LL B 

Hon. Secretary — jVlr Shamji Shivji, 

Secretary — Mr, LalshanKcr Ilarprasad. 


KARACHI 


The objects and duties of the Kaiathi Cham- 
ber are set £01 th in terms similai to those of 
Bombay Qualifications for mcmlxiship are 
also similar Honoraiy membership is con- 
ferred upon “any gentlemen interested m the 
affairs and objects of the Chambei ”, subject 
to election by the majoiity of the votes of mem- 
bers All new nnmbfrs joining the Chamber 
pay Rs 100 entrance fee and the monthly sub- 
scriptions is Rs 6 for any member (ontributing 
Bs 600 to the Chamber Fund, in addition to 
entrance fee, and Ks 12 without such (ontribu- 
tion The subscription tor the Chamber's pe- 
riodical returns is Jis 5 pei month The affairs 
of the Chambei are managed by a committee 
of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight inembeis, elected at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber in January 
or immediately aftei The Chamber elects 
a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council and three representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust There were last year 54 members 
of the Chamber, and 7 Honorary Members 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the current year ^ 

Chairman — The Hon Mr IM dc P Webb, 
C I E , (Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co ) 

Vice-Chairman — Mr H. F. Pflster (Ralh 
Bros ) • 

Managing Committee — ^ilcssrs J H Fyfe 
(Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co ), J 1 Murray 
(Ewart, Ryrie & Co ), J Elliiiger (Ellinger, 
Mohatta & Co ), James Kenyon (Sanday Patrick 


A Co), H C. Spaikc (N W Railway), T. J 
SteplK ii (Nat ion, il Bank of India, Ld ), L B 
Stephens (Bombay Co , Ld ), S. C. Woodward 
(Cleim nts, Hobson A” Co ) 

Representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council — I’he Ifon Mr. M do P. Webb 

Representative on the Karachi Port Trust — The 
Hon Mr M de P W(‘bb, Mr James Kenyon 
Mr J H Fyfe 

Secretary — Mr E L Rogers 

Public Treasuier — Captain H. Mylcrist. 

TTie following an* the principal ways in which 
tlie Chamber gives a special assistance to mem- 
bers The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi The Committee under- 
take to nominate European surveyors for the 
settlements of disputes “as to the quality or 
condition of mt*rehandisc as to the qu^ity 
In which both parties desire the Chamber to 
do so” When two members of Jhe Chamber 
or when one member and a party who is not 
a member have agiecd to lefer disputes to 
the arbitration of the Chamber or of an 
arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominati' an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations A public measurer is 
appointed under the authority of the Chamber 
to measure pressed bales of cotton, wool, 
hemp, hides and other merchandise in Karachi. 
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MADRAS. 


The Madras Chair her of (JomiQcrce was found-, 
ed in 1886 All raerchantb and other persons 
engaged or intciested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membcrslui) Any assistant signing a flim 
or signing jyer 'pro for a firm is eligible M(‘m- 
bers who are absent from Madras but pay their 
subscriptions may be represented iii the Cham- 
ber by their powcis-of-attorn( \ , as honorary 
members, subject to ballot Ibmorary meni 
bers thus electc'd are cmtitlc d to the full pruilege 
of ordinary members Election for mtnibc rsbip 
is by ballot at a general me< ting, a majority 
of two-thirds of the recorded \otes being 
necessary to secure election Every member 
pays an entrance fee of Ks 100, provided that 
banks, corporate bodies and me re antile firms 
may be represented on the Chamber by one 
or more me mbers and arc liable for an entrance 
fee of Its 100 once in ten years each The 
subscription shall not exceed lls 100 per annum, 
payable quarterly m advance, subject to reduc- 
tion from tinu‘ to time m accoidaiice with the 
state of the Chamber’s finances Absentees 
in Europe pay no subsciiphon and members 
temporarily absent from Madras pay one rupees 
per month. Honorary men' hors an aclmi''Sible 
to the Chamber on the usual conditions M< m- 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be memlx^rs 
but are eligib e for n'-electiou without rei)ay- 
ment of the entrance donation 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
survcy.s, the granting of certificates ot origin 
and the registration of tiaclc mark'^ One of the 
rules tor the last named is “ that no tiadc maik 
on ticket shall he legistered on behalf of an 
Indian firm trading under a European name* ” 

The following publications arc issued by the 
Chamber — Madras Price Cuircut and Market 
Koport, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule 

There are 4J members and two honoiarv 
members of the Chamber in the Cuiient year 
and the officers and committee for the > ear are 
as follows — 

Chairmav — The Hon Mr A D .Tackson 

Vice-Chairman — Mr W. 13 Hunter (Bank 
ofjJMadrasL 

Committee — Sir Hugh Eraser, Mr. Cordon 
Fraser, Mr A J Leech, Capt. C. L Magiuac 
and Mr. C 13 Simpson, Jl E 

Secretary — Mr. A. E, Lawson. 

UPPER INDli 


The followii g are bodies to which the Cham- 
ber are entitled to elect representatives, and the 
representatives elected last year — 

Madras Legislatire Council — The Hon’blo 
Mi a D. Jackson 

Madias Pori Trust — Messrs Gordon Fraser, 
J A Bojson, (Bmny A Co , Ltd ), A H Deane, 
(Dyme-> A Co , Ld )," and B Greenhall, (M and 
S M Hallway) 

Madras Municipal Coiporation — Messrs \V 
B Huntei, C It Strakei (Allied Young & Co ), 
and 11 H Chcttle (llollaiul and Moss) 

Itntish Imperial Council of Commerce, Lon-‘ 
don — Ml A J Yorke (in Euiojie) 

Indian Tea Cess Committee — The Hon ’bio 
Mr A D Jackbou 

Southern India Chamber. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
has its Kcgistcred Office m Madras The ob- 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for such 
bodies, c,onctrnmg the promotion of trade, 
especially in the Madra*- Presidency, and the 
interests of raenihcrb Special objects are stated 
to be — 

“ To maintain a Library of books and pubh- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

“ To establish Museums of commercial 
products or organise exhibitions, either on 
behalf of the Chamber or m co-operative with 
others ” 

'J’herc are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary The usual conditions as to 
eligibility for election prevail. 

There are no bodies affiliated to the Chamber 
The Chamber docs not enjoy the right of elect- 
ing repr<*sentativcs to any public bodies, though 
its members hold seats in the Madras Legislative 
Comicii, Port Trust and Municipal Corjxiration 

President, Rao Bahadur P Theagaroya 
Chettiar, n a 

Honorary Secretaries, M R.Ry. P N. 
Muthusaim Naulu Garu, B A , and Moulana 
Abdus Subhaii Sahib 

Asst. Secretary, C Duraisw'ami Aiyangar, 

B A 

CHAMBER. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
8 concerned with trade, commerce ai^d manu- 
factures 111 the United Provinces and has its 
registered ovfice at Cawnpore Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the next general meeting of the Chamber. 
Honorary members are elected on the usual 
qualifications, but can neither serve in the Com- 
mittee nor vote at meetings of the Chamber 
There is no entrance fee for membership, but' 
Bubscriptions are payable as follows —A firm, 
company or association havmg its place of 
business in Cawnpore, Rs 200 a year , An in- 
dividual member resident or carrying on busi- 


ness ill Cawnpore, Rs 100 , Firms or indivi- 
duals havmg their places of business or resi- 
dence outside Cawnpore pay half the above 
rates, but the maintenance of a branch office 
In Cawmpore necessitates payment of full rates 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a (Committee of from five to ten 
members, which has power to constitute Local 
Committees, of from four to seven members 
each, at trade centres where membership is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step. Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee. 
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The Chiimbei appoints arbitration Tiibu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of ait.- 
putes when invited to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators 

The Chamber has in the present year 62 mem- 
bers, and four honorary members 
The following are the ofheers — 

President — The Hon Mr H Ledgard 

(Cooper, Allen A Co) 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Pi o\ nice and 
Kashmir There are affiliated branches of the 
Chamber at Lahore, Amritsar, Jlawalpmdi and 
Srinagar Members aie elected by ballot, the 
only necessary qualification being int'^rcst in 
mercantile pursuits There is no entranc(‘ fee 
The rate of subscription is Es 10 per month 
The following arc the Officers, Committee and 
Representatives on public bodies for the 
current year — 

President — The ITon’ble Mr James Cuirie, 
(James Currie & Co , Delhi ) 


I'icc-Prcsa/crtf— Mr E B Biscoe (Elgin MlHd 
Co, Ltd) 

Members — Mr A B Shakeapear, 0 1.E 
(Begg, Sutherlind A Co), Mr B R Briscoe, 
Mr C O’Malley, Mr N A S Bond, Babu Ram 
Naram and Mr T D Edelston (Allen Bros 
<fc Co , IM ) 

Seereta/if — Mr J G Ryan 


Vice-Piesidenf—Mi W A Phillip, (Nationa 
Bank of India, Ltd , Delhi Branch ) 
Committee — Mr E Y Barnard (Bank of Bengal), 
Haji Baksh Ellahie Sahib, c 1 E (Baksh 
ElUhie & Co ), Ml H A Levy (H A Levy 
it Co ), Mr J G Giilfin (Delhi Elec . T & 
L Co , Ld ), Mr C Bicklcy Roe (Tb^ 
Punjab Banking Co , Jdd ), Mr. J C 
Robt rts (Gutmann A Co ), Mr M Thomas 
(Kahn A Kahn), Mr W L LaToiiche 
(B B AC T Railway), and Mi N A S 
Bond (East Indian Railway) 

Representative on Punjab Legislative Council — 
The Hon’ble Mr James Currie A Co 
Secretaiy—Mr J. Kenton Donning 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


A meeting of Indians engaged or interested 
in the trade and industry of the United Pro- 
vinces was held at Cawnpori' in Fchnniry, 
1914, to inaugurate an Indian Chamber of 
Commerce for the United Piovmces Rt- 
presentativcs of firms in Cawnpore Benares, 
Allahab.ad, Lucknow, Fy/abad and othiT 
places were present It was unanimously 
resolved to establish a United Provinces Cham- 
ber of Commerce wuth its headijuartcrs at 
Cawnpore, and the following (omrmttee was 
appointed — 

President — Rai Bahadur Lala Prayag Narain 
Bhargava (Couper Paper Mills, Ac ) 


Viee-Premlenti — The Hon Babu Bisham- 
bhar Nath (Sii Krishna Ginning Mills) 
and Hafiz Mohammad Halim (Cawnpore 
Tann<‘ry) 

Committee — The Hon Lala Motichanda 
(Benares), C G Chintamam (Newspapers, 
Jamitcd, Allahabad) , B Al.ikhdhari 
(Oudh Commercial Jiank, Limited, Fyza- 
bad) , Babu Behan Lai (8ri Gangar Cotton 
Mills, Mirza])ore) , L.ala Miinnalal Dma 
Nath (Mirlidhar) , B Behan Lai and 
M Abdul Gafoor (Cawnpore*) 

SeA'retari/ — Mr B Vikermajit Si\ty-flve 
mc'inbers of the Chamber were enrolled 


BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, withi 
headquarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage' 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect the general mer- 
cantile interests of the province, to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these interests, and to arbitrate 
between parties willing to refer to, and abide 
by, the judgment of the Chamber The fol- 
lowing are afiftliated bodies * — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association, 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents' Associa- 
tion, 

Rangoon Import Association. • 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
tollowmg Public Bodies — 

Burma Legislative Council, 


Rangoon Port Trust Board, 

Rangoon Municipal Ckirnmittec, 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees, 

Pasteur Institute Committee 

All merchants, bankers and persons engaged 
or interested m mercantile pursuits desirous 
of joining the Chamber are eligible for member- 
ship Officials and others indirectly connected 
with the trade of the province, or who may 
have rendered distinguished service to the 
inrerests represented by the chamber, may be 
elected by the Committee, either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members 
as Honorary Members of the Chamber. The 
subscription is Rs 20 per month. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in 
addition to its ordinary work It does not 
publish any statistical returns 

The following are the Officers, Committee 
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anti Eeprcsentativcs on public bodies for the 
current year — 

Chairman — The Hon'ble Mr Ji J B Step- 
hens (Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation, 
Ltd ) 

Vwe-Chairman—Uv Jas. Wood (Bullock 
Brothers Co , Ltd ) 

Committee — Messrs J A Poison, E O Ander- 
son, C P Hill, A W Binning (Binning A 
Co ), J W Anderson, (Stetd Brothers A ('o 
Ltd ), H E Smith (T A F Oiaham A Co ), 
W Macdonald (Uarpennk, Smith A Co ), 
lion Mr B J B St^plnns, Mr W Smidt 


(Mohr Bros A Co , Ltd ) and Mr B E. G. 
Eddis 

Secretary—'Sh C A Cuttriss 
liepresentatiie on the Burma Legislative 

Council — The Hon’ble Mr B J B Stephens. 
Representatiies on the Rangoon Port Trust 

/jfortrd— .Messrs J 11 Halliday, (Arracan 

Co , Ltd ), The Hon’ble Mr B J B Ste- 
phen'^, ^li J C Mackendriek, Mr J. A 
I’olson, Mr H E Smith and Mr W. Mac- 
donald 

Represent atue on the Rangoon Municipal 

Committee — Mr M Joachim 


COCANADA. 


The following are the office holders of the 
Cocanada Chamber of Commerce, which has 
its head-quarters at Cocanada, the chief poit 
on the Coromandel Coast, north of Madras — 
Messrs P J Bose (Bank of Madras), 
Chairman, A Gardiner and B Eddington 
(Corornandel Co , Ltd ), E H ])’Cruz 
(Wilson A Co ), A E Todd (Simson 
Bros ), M B By Bao Bahadur K 
Suryanarayanamurtv Naklu Garu 
and G, M liakc (Innes A Co ), W Mac- 
kin tobh (Shaw Wallace A Co ), B J 
Hunter (Ripley A Co ) and E Wur’»tei 
(Volkart Bros ) 

Secretary, Mr H Muller 
The rules of the Chamber provnlc ‘That by 
the term ‘member’ be umleistxmd a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
agency of a mcicantile firm or establishment, 
or a bociety of merchants earrjmg on business 
in Cocanada, or other place in the Histiicts of 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and (Jaiijam, 
and duly electing according to the Buies of the 
Chamber, and tlmt all such be eligible, but only 
members resident in Cocanada can hold office ” 
Members are elected by ballot The Cont- 


mittce, when called upon by disputing members 
or non-members of the Chamber, give their 
decision uikjii all questioub of mercantile usage 
and aibitrate upon any commercial matter 
referred to them for final judgment In the 
foimc'r case a fc'c of Bs 16 and m the lattci a 
tec of Bs 32 must accompany the reference 

The Committee consist of 4 members, including 
the Chan man, and 2 supplementary mem- 
ber-^ , the Chairman to be elected by ballot 
at the gcmcial meeting of January m each 
year, foi a tc'rm of 12 months , and the Com- 
mittee, witli 2 suppleim'iitary members, at the 
geneial meetings of Januai> ami July m each 
yc'ai, for the tc im of 6 months The eutranee 
fee for eaeh meiubei whose place of hubiness 
is m Cocanada is Bs 50 and for each member 
whose place of business is elsewhere bo Bs 25 
The subscription for eaeh meunber whose place 
of business is in Cocanaela is Bs 120 pei annum, 
and for eaeh member whose place of business 
IS elsewhere be Bs CO per annum, payable 
quart eily in ad v ante 

A weekly slip of current rates of produce, 
freights, and exchange is drawn up by the 
Committee 


CEYLON. 


The Cejlon Chamber of Commerce was in- 
corporated in 1895 and has its head-quarters 
at Colombo All firms and persons engaged 
m the general trade of Ceylon arc admissible 
as members and every person or firm desirous 
of joining the Chamber mubt be projicscd by 
one member, bcconded by another and bal- 
lotted for by the whole Chamber The affairs 
of the Chamber are conelueted by a Board of 
Hirectors eemsistmg of Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman and from five to 10 members 
The following is the membership of this 
Committee at the present time — - 

Ml Win Mon of Louis Brown A Co , {Chair- 
mrtn), Mr E B Waldock, Chairman), 
Mr B S Phllpott, (P ct 0 S N Co ), 
Sir H G Bois, ^[r W. (L Macvicai, {Char- 
tered Rani), Mr A J Martin, Mi H 
Goodwyii, Hr B S Wright, Mr C S 
Bums, Mr J Thomson Broom 
Secretani — Mr F M Simpson 
The Chamber maintains an official Committee 
from whom members are appointed to con- 
duct surveys and arbitrations The Chambers 


are not affiliated bodies The following are 
the public bodies to whieli the Chambei elects 
r<‘pri*sentatives and the rcpres(‘ntatives elected 
tor the current >ear — 

Ceylon Legislative Council — Sii Stanley Bois 

Colombo Port Commission — Messis J Co- 
choie (Carson A Co ), Mr. H Goodwyn, 
A J Alartin (l)Llmege Forsyth A Co ), 
J A Bulge (Ceylon Wharfage Co ), and 
B S Phllpott (P A 0 S N Co ) 

Colombo Manicipality—Ui G Lionel Cox 
I Planters' Association of Ceylon — (General 
Coast Agemy and Laboin) Messrs 
W Moir (Loins Brown A Co ), E Turner 
(Geo. Steuart A Co ), E B Waldock, 
K N Mackie, F L Clements, H. W 
CTabbe, J Thomson Broom, G L Cox 
(Carson A Co ) and F 31 Alack wood 
(Maekwood A Co ), one seat being vacant ; 
(Thirty Committee) Alessrs W Moir, 
E E. Waldock, E Turner and G L Cox, 
tw'o seats being vacant. 
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It is essential to bear lu mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that it i& a tontincnt 
rather than a country Nowhere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than m the physical type of its inhabitants 
No-one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, Rajputs, Buimans, 
Nagas, Tamils, etc , nor docs it take long to carry 
the ditferentiatlon much farther The typital 
inhabitants of India-the Dravidians-ditfer alto- 
gethei from those of Noithern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes ot Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar Whate\cr may be their 
origin, it IS certain that they ha%e si'ttled in the 
country for counth'ss ages and that their pr(‘sent 
physical charactenstu s have been cvol\e<l 
locally They nave b('en displai ed in the Noith- 
West by successuc hordts of iin.ideis, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and MoghaN, and In 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
political sense Between these foieign (elements 
and the pure' Dravidiaiis is boiderland where 
the contiguous races have Intermingled 

The people of the Indian Empiie are divided 
by Sir Henry Risley (Caste, Tribe and Race, 
Indian Census Report, 11)01 , tbc Cazettei ot 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volunu' I, Cliapter 
(?) into seven main physical types 'J’hdc would 
be eight if the AndaiiKsc wire included, but this 
tmy group of Negritos m,iy he disicgarded 

The Turko-Iranian, r<' presented by the 
Baloch, Brahul and AfgUaiis of lUluthisfan and 
the North-West Frontier Piovnue Jhobably 
formed by a fusion of Tuiki and Persian cimiients, 
in whi( lithe former predominate St.iture above 
mean , complexion fair , eyes mostly dark, but 
occasionally grey , hair on fai c plentiful , head 
broad , nose modeiately narrow', prominent, 
and very long T’he featuie in th(‘sc people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tions length ot their noses, and it is probably 
this peculanty that has given use to the tiadi- 
flon of the Jewish origin of the Afghans 

The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Raj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its chaiac- 
teristics members the Rajputs, Khattrls, and 
Jats This type, which is leadily distinguish- 
able fioni the Tiirko-Irani.in, approaches most 
closely to that ascribiHl to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India The stature is mostly tall , 
complexion fail , eyes dark , hair on face 
plentiful, head long , nose nariow, and pio- 
minent, but not specially long 

The Scytho-Dra vidian, comprising theJMar- 
alha Brahmans, the Kiinbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements This 
type IS clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito-nasal index All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravldians In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight , in the low'er the Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced. ^ 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 

found in the Umted Provinces, in parts ot Raj-l 


putana, and in Bihar and repiesented ia its up- 

f ier strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in its 
ower by the Cliamar Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian type« The head-tonu is 
long with a tendency to medium , the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black , the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo-Aryans , the 
stature is lower than in the lattiu group, and 
usually below the average according to the scale 
The highei representatives ot this type approach 
the Indo-Arjans, while the lower members aie 
in many respects not very far removed from 
th(‘ Dravidians The type is essentially a 
imxcHl one, yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani foi a pine Indo-Aryan 
oi a C’hamar foi a genuine Dravidian Tlie 
distinctive feature ot the type, the character 
winch gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
the Ary o- Dravidian as lacially different from 
the Indo-Aryan is to be found in the proportions 
ot the nose 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali typi' 
ot Low'(‘r Beng.il and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmans and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern Bengal, and other gioiips 
peculiar to this part of India Probably a bh'iid 
ot Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of indo-Aiyan blood in the higber gioups 
'riie head is bioad , complexion dark , hair on 
lace usually plentiful , stature* medium , nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad This is om 
ot the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be lecognisecl at a glance through- 
out tbc wide irea w-ln re theur rom vrkablc apti- 
tude for ell rical imrsuits has procured tliem 
employment Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the c*ast, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa , the western 
limit coincides appioxiinately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal 

The Mongoloid, typo of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kaacts of Laluil and Kuin , the I^epchas ot 
Darjeeling and Sikkim , the Limbus, Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal , the Bodo of Assam , and the 
Burmese 'The liead is broad , complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge , hair on face scanty , stature 
short or below av erage , nose fine to broad , face 
characteristically flat, eyelids often oblique 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and jicrvadlng 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and Chota Nagpur Its most 
characteristics representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Hantals of Chota Nagpur 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now raodifled to a vailing extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements In typical specimens the stature 
is short or below mean, the complexion very 
dark, approaching black , hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl , eyes dark , head 
long, nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 


• The material in this section is almost entirely taken from the Report on the Census of 
India, 1911, by Mr. E. A. Gait, C.S.I., C.I.E., I OS, Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society. 
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flat This race, the most prioiitive of the Indian I 
types, occupies the oldest geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest-clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretches ! 
roughly speaking, from the Vmdhyas to Cape i 
Comorin. On the east and the west of the j 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is I 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north ' 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on i 
the other to the Rajmahal Hills Where the | 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid peoph , I 
the type is remarkably unifoim and distimtive ' 
Labour is the birthright ot the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Diiars, ot 
Ceylon, cutting nee in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the stmts 
of Calcutta, Ilangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, his 
squat figure, and the ncgro-likc proportions of 
his nose In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is hen treated as Diavidian these 
typical characteristics temd to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them tiaces of the original 
stock survive in varying degiees 

It must, however, bo clearly unde istood that 
the areas occupieHl by these various types do 
not admit ot being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ('thnogiaphic map 1hc\ 
melt into each otlu 1 insensibly, and, althemgh 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
trart to another, an observer whose attention 
had bee'll diieete'd to the subject would lealisc 

MAIN STATISTICS OF 

According to the revised aieas adopted in the 
Census ot 1911, the Indian Empire eontams 
1,802,667 square miles, or some 36,000 more 
than in 1901 About 21,000 square' miles have 
been added owing to the enumeration for the 
first time of the Agency tiaets attached to the 
North-West Fiontier Trovince A further 
6,500 represent the area of the Sunde*rbans, or 
swampy littoral ot the Ganges delta, which was 
Ic'ft out ot ace omit at picvious emumeiatious 
Finally the Irontier State of Manipur has heeii 
found to contain about 6,000 square miles more 
than the estimate nude m 1001 

Population Divisions — Ihc provmi es under 
BritEU administration comprise 1,093,074 square 
miles, or 60 6 pe r oe nt of tlie total 'J'he remain- 
der IS indudcei in the Native States The total 
population is 315,150,396, of which British terri- 
tory contains 244,267,542, or 77 5 per tent and 
the Native States 70,888 854 or 22 5 per cent 
Comparisons with Europe —These stupend- 
ous figures can be graspe'd only by contrast The 
Indian Empire is < qual to the whole of Europe, 
except Kiipsla Burma is about the same size as 
AuRtria-Hungarv , Bombay is comparable in 
point of ana with Spam , Madras, the Punjab, 
Baluchistan, the Central Provinces and Be*rai 
and Kajputana' are all larger than the Biitish 
islands , the United Provinces and Bihar and 
Orissa than Italy , and Hyderabad and Kashmir 
than Great Britain exclu^ng Yorkshire 
The population of India cvcceds that of Europe 
without Russia, and is considerably more than 
three times that of the United States of America 
The United Provinces and Bengal, with the 
States attached to them, both liave as manv 
Inliabitants as the Britisii Islands, Bihar and 


clearly enough that the physical charactenstica 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place. 

Contrasts — The linguistic survey has dis- 
tinguished m India about a hundred and thirty 
Indigenous dialects belonging to six distinct 
families of speech In the domain of rehgion, 
though the bulk of the people call themselves 
Hindus, there are millions of Mahomedans, Ani- 
niists, Buddhists, Jams, Sikhs, and Christians So 
also in respect of social customs In the north 
near rolatives are foi bicldi n to marry, but in the 
the south cousin marriage is prescribed and 
ev(‘n closer alliances are sometimes permitted. 
As a rule, timale (hastity is highly valued, but 
some communities set httle store "by it, at any 
rate pnor to marriage, and others make it a rule 
to dedicate one daughter to a life of religious 
prostitution In some parts the women move 
about freely , in others they are kept secluded. 
Ill some parts they wear skirts, in others 
trousers In some parts again wheat is the 
staple food , in otlicih iite, and in others millets 
of vanous Kinds All stages of civilisation are 
found 111 India At one extreme are the land- 
holding and jirofessjonai classes, many of whom 
are highly educatid and refined, at the other 
vaiioiis piiimtivc aboiiginal tribes, such as the 
iK'ad-huiitmg Nagas of Assam and the leaf-clad 
savage 3 of the southern hills who subsist on 
vermin and jungle productfi 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

Orissa as France, Bombay as Austna, and the 
Punjab as Spain and Portugal combined 
The population ot the Ccnt’-al Provinces and 
Berar approaches that of Brazil , Hydcmbad 
and Burma have as many inhabitants as 
Fgvpt , Central India and Rajputana as Scot- 
land and Ireland combined , and Assam as 
Belgium 

Density. — In the whole Empire there are 
oil the average 17V persons to the square mile, 
or imieh the same as Europe outside Russia 
In British temtory the number to the square 
mile is 223 and m the Native States 100 , the 
former flgme ex( eeds by 34 the density ratio in 
France and the latter is mdcntical with that in 
Spam 

There are great local variations in density. 
In nearly two-thirds of the districts, and States, 
the number of persons to the square mile is less 
than 200, and in about a quarter it ranges from 
200 to 500 The units with less than 100 persona 
to the square mile covers two-fifths of the total 
area, but contains only one-eleventh of the popu- 
lation 

Causes of Density. — The productiveness of 
the soil is the mam factor in determining the den- 
sity of the Indian people. The most thickly 
peopled tracts aie the level plains where practi- 
cally every inch of the land is fit for tillage. Tliia 
is notably the case m Bengal and Bihar and the 
United Provinces East The next most densely 
jAopled tracts arc the low-lymg plains along the 
sea coast in the southern part of the peninsula. 
In the United Provinces West and the Punjab 
East the configuration of the surface Is equally 
favourable , the rainfall is more scanty and less 
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regular , but it is supplement od in many parts 
by water from the canals The natural divisions 
which contain the coast distncts of Onssa and 
north Madras, with a rainfall of 50 inches, has 
a relatively low mean density, but this is be- 
cause itim ludes on the west a considerable hilly 
area, whih' on the cast near the sea the ground is 
swampy and impregnated with salt In the 
intermediate strip, bi tween the littoral and the 
hills, the density is as great as in parts oi the 
lower Oangetic Plain Want of water is the 
main explanation of the comparatively sparse 


population in several more oi less level tracts 
such a^. Gujarat, Eajputana East and Central 
India West, and the North-West dry area Tu 
Assam tin re are extensiv e tracts of hill and jungle 
and sandy stretches in the strath of the Brahma- 
putra Kiver, where permanent cidtivation is out 
of <iu( stion I'he agricultural returns show that 
three-cpiarteis of the whole area is cultivable 
but this simply means that crops of some kind 
can occasionally be grown Tiie proportion of 
the area fit tor permanent cultivation must be 
less than halt that shown in the returns 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The definition of a town in the Indian census 
statistics includes every rnuiiK ipality , all Civil 
Tines not included within municipal limits , 
every cantonment , every other < ontinuous col- 
lections of hoiisis inhabited by not less than 
5,000 peisons, which may be treated as a towm 
for census purposes Only 0 5 pel cent of the 
population of India are found in towns as defined 
above*, compared with 78 1 per cent in England 
and Wales and 45 (» per cent in Germany Rather 
more than half the urban population of India 
is found in towns containing upwards of 20,000 
inhabitants, about one-flftli in towns w'th fiom 
ten to twenty thousand, and the same proportion 
in those with from five* to ten thousand, tin* 
lemauider, about one-fifteenth, live in tovMis 
with l(‘ss than five thousand The tcmdciicy 
to urban aggregation is most marke'd in the we st 
of India and least so in the* north-east The 
proportion of the urban to the total population 
in the main provinces ranges from 18 pe‘r eesit 
in Bombay to only i per cent in Assam The 
urban population of Tipper India is much large*r 
than it otherwise would be*, bc'eaiise of the nume*- 
rous old capitals which are found there In the 
future the main factors will be the* expansion of 
trade and industrial development 

Sex in Towns — In respc'ct of the distri- 
bution by sex, the urban population in Indii 
presents a striking contrast to that of Europc'aii 
countries In Europe the proportion of females 
IS larger in towns than in the general population, 
T)ut In India it is considerably sinall(*r, and the 
number of teniales pe-r thousand male*s is only 
847, compared with 953 in the population as a 
whole The reason is that m tins e oiintry the gieat 
majority of the domestic se*rvant«i, shop hands 
and factory employes are males The dispio- 
portion 18 most marked in large tiading and 
industrial centres where the nnmbe*r of immi- 
grants Is large In Calcutta, for example*, the 
forelgn-boin population contains only 357 
females per thousand males 

Religion in Towns. Of the I’arsis no fewer 
than SIX out of e\ cry sev eii are rcside'iit in towns, 
of the Jains, tlif^ proportion is ne'arly onc*-thlrd, 
and of the* Christians more than one-Ufth There* 
18 a marked contrast between these proportions 
and those for Hindus and Mahomedana who form 
the bulk of the population Of the Mahoinedans 
less than onc-c*ighth, and ot the Hindus less than 
one-eleventh, rt'side in towms In the case of the 
former the proportion rise's to one-sixth it we 
exclude the figures for Bengal, where the majori- 
ty of the Mahomedans are the descendants of 
local converts Amongst the Hindus the higher 
castes have hitherto shown a greater predilecrtion 


foi town-life than the lower, but the dispropor- 
tion is gradually clisappc*aring , modc'rn indus- 
trial devcdojnnents arc* attracting the lower 
castes to towns in c>v t r-inc’r(*asing numbers 

Urban and Rural — The pioportion ot the 
urban to the total population ha^ fallen dining 
the decade fiom 0 0 to 9 5pi*rcfnt The main 
explanation of this is undoubtc'dly the fact that 
plague has bc'cn tai more prevalent in towns than 
in nnal ar«>as 'I’liis scoiiige has now siireaci to 
all part*> of the* Empire* exc c'pt tlie east and south 
At the time of the c ensus an epidemic was laging 
in ni.iny towns, especially in those ot the IJnitecl 
Provinces Central India and the Cential Provin- 
ces and Bc‘rai, and a large number ol the regular 
inhabitants had gone aw'ay. fn addition, how- 
ever, to diiMiig p(*()ple away, plague has been res- 
ponsible in many towns foi a terribly heavy 
mortalitv It is impossible to make any esti- 
mate ot the direct and indirect eltects of plague 
on the growth ot towns, but it is (,uite c^eitam 
that thc‘y have been enoimous 

Urban Tendencies --We cannot draw any 
c*onc lusions as to the tcaidcnuy to uiban aggiega- 
tion fiom a companion of the statistics ol the 
present census with tho^e of the previous one, 
w hen plague w as still a new, and more or less local 
Msitation but thc're can be no doubt that tlicre 
IS a growing tendency for people to congregate 
in towns of a c*ertain kincl The intrc^duction 
of machine ij is lapidl^ causing the old cottage 
indiistiK h to be replaced by mills .md factories ; 
and these* are nec essarily loc'atcd at those places 
^^hc*rc* there an* the best iacilities for eollecting 
the raw mat(*rial and distributing the rnamifac- 
tuic'd article The jute industry is practically 
continc'cl to the banks of the Hooghly near the 
port ot Calciitt.i Cotton mills are found 
c hie fiv in M c*st«'rn India and woollen and h'ather 
f.u tone's at Cawnpore and Delhi The increas- 
ing trade ot the country and the improvements 
in railway cominumcatlons also c*ncouragc the 
growth of towms Not only are the grc*at sea- 
ports attracting an ever-growing population, but 
variousinland tow’nsaie benefiting from the same 
cause The extent to which modern conditions 
of trade and industry are causing the growth of 
towns IS obscured not only by plague which is 
generally far more prevalent in towns than in 
rural arc*as, but also by the decay of old centres 
of ,nopulation, which owc*d their importance to 
past political and economic conditions Through- 
out India there are many former capitals of 
defunct dynasties whose population is steadily 
dwindling Dunng the last ten years, Mandalay, 
the last capital of the kings of Ava, has lost a 
quarter of its population 
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Sikkim State . 87,920 59,014 j 30,458 .... 

United Pro Mnces States 832 036 802 097 ’ 792 491 741,750 638,720 
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CITIES. 


The general practice of statisticians is to treat 
as cities only those places which have a popu- 
lation of more than 100,000 According to this 
standard there are in India only 30 cities, with 
a population of 7,076,782, or 2 2 per cent of the 
population Hero there is an extraordinary 
cUffereiice between the Indian conditions and 
those of Western countries In England tlie 
cities contain 45 per cent of the total population, 
in Germany 21, and in France M per cent But 
even in these countries the growth of cities is 
comparativdy recent In 1871 England had 
only 27 cities with 9 5 million inhabitants and 
Germany only 8 with 2 millions There are 
signs tiiat in India tiic growtii w'lll be more rapid 
in tile future than it has been The population 
of cities has risen since 1872 by 64 percent and 
the net increase, comparing like with like, is 43 
per cent The most rapid growtii during this 
period is shown by Bangoon which lias trebled 
its population N e\ t comes K.ii ac in with an in- 
crease of 108 percent and then Madura and How- 
rah with 158 and 113 per cent rc-pcctivdy Sin- 
ce 1901, two new place‘5, Jubbulpore and Dacca, 
have entered the list of c ities, wliilc Baroda has 
disappeared from it Eighteen cities Iiavc gam- 
ed, and twelve liavc lost population Of fl»e 
latter, a few like Mandalay are really decadent 
but in most, such as JVagpur and Cawnpoie, the 
loss was due W'iiolly to the t( mporary iniluenco 
of plague The progressive cities are dlttcr< nti- 
atcKl from those whlcli are decadent by then large 
immigrant population In Bombay, (’alciitta 
and Howrah tins ( xcceds 70 per cent of the total 
and in Rangoon and Karachi it is close on 60 per 
cent In Patna, Mandalay and Bareilly, on the 
other hand, it is barely 10 per cent 

Calcutta — In speaking of Calcutta wo may 
mean Calcutta proper, or the area administered 
by the Calcutta Municipal Corporation vvitli the 
port, fort and canals, the population of which 
IS 896,067, or this area plus the suburban muni- 
cipalities of Cossipur-Cliitporc, Manic ktola and 
Garden Reach with 1,043,307 inhabitants, or last- 
ly Greater Calcutta, which also includes Howrah, 
vdth an aggregate population of 1,222,313 The 
suburban municipalities differ from Calcutta 
only in respect of their Municipal Government 
From a structure point of view they cannot be 
distinguished The buildings arc continuous 
throughout, and there is notlung to show where 
one municipality be gins and the other ends A 
striking feature of the statistics is the large num- 
ber of immigrants Less tlian 29 per cent of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta proper claim it has as 
their birthplace. The vast majority are immi- 
grants, of whom 204,000 come from Bihar and 
Orissa and 90,000 from the Dnited Provin- 
ces. Of the Bengal districts, tlic largest contri- 
butions are those from tlie 24 Parganas (88,000), 
Hooghly (48,000^ and Midnapur (29,000) The 
volume of Immigration is equally great in the 
suburbs and Howrah. 

The first regular census of Calcutta proper 
taken in 1872 showed a population of 6,33,009 
In 1881 there was practically no change, but In 
1891 a gain of 11 4 per cent, was recorded In 
1901 hero was a further increase of 24 3 per cent., 
but part of this was due to improved enumer- 
ation At the present census the rate of 
increase in Calcutta proper has dropped to 5 7 


percent The falling off is due largely to the 
growing tendency of the inhabit.mts to make 
their home m the suburbs or even further afield 
Th< suburban municipalities have grown during 
the decade by 45 3 per cent 
Bombay. — which has now a population of 
<179,445 was a petty town with about ten thou- 
sand inhabitants when it passed into the 
possession of the British in 1661 The popu- 
lation was estimated to be 100,000 in 1780, 

180.000 in 1814 and 236,000 in 1836 At 
the first regular census in 1872 it had risen to 
644,405, and nineteen years later, m 1891, it was 
821,764 In the next decade plague, which first 
appeared in September 1896, caused a serious 
set back , and it is estimated that by 1901 this 
disease had already been responsible for 114,000 
deaths The census ot that year showed a de- 
crease of about 6 per cent, but this was 
not wholly due to deaths At the time 
when the census was taken, a virulent epi- 
demic was in progress, and large numbers 
ot the permanent residents had sought safety 
in Ihght A fresh (numeration taken m 
1006 by the Health Department of the Mu- 

I nicipality gav(* a population ot 950,537 The 
1 number now returned exceeds that of 1901 
' by 26 per 0 (‘nt but it is only 2 per cent more 
than it was at the timf' ot the local enumera- 
tion of 1<306 It 18 said that the ci'iisus of 1911 
was taken at a time when many of the immi- 
giaiits from neighbouring districts had gone to 
their permanent homes foi the Holi holidays, 
and tiiat many of the (otton mills had closed 
down temporarily owing to the prohibitive price 
ot the raw material Like otlier large trading 
and industrial c( litres, Bombay is peopled 
mainly by immigrants , and more than 80 per 
cent of its inhabitants w’ere born elsewliere. 
Most ol tliem ( oine from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts , more than one-fourth ot tlie total num- 
ber arc from Ratnagiii, while four other districts 
togetlier supply more than a tliird There are 

30.000 Goanese, most of whom are in domestic 
service Of the immigrants from outside the pro- 
vince, some 50,000, chiefly null hands, are from 
the United Provinces, and 12,000 mainly shop- 
kec'pers, from Rajputana Of the immigrants 
from outside India the largest number (6,000) 
come from the United Kingdom 

Madras — Unlike” Calcutta and Bombay, 
Madras, which is handicapped by its distance 
from the coal-fields, has but few large indus- 
tries The indigenous handicrafts are decaying 
and their place is not being taken by factories 
of the modern type Apart from its being the 
headquarters of the Local Government, Madras 
owes whatever importance it possesses to its 
I position as a distributing centre Of its total 
1 population (518,660), only one-third are immig- 
rants, and of these only 12 per cent have come 
from places beyond the limits of the Madras 
Presidency The great majonty are natives of 
the four districts in the immediate vinnity of 
the city. 

c 

The population grew fa*rly rapidly during 
the twenty years prior to 1901, but since then 
it has been almost stationary There has been 
an increase of about one per cent in the number 
of persons bom in the dty, but fewer of them 
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have been enumerated ^v^thln the city limits Hyderabad — Next to the three Presidency 
As compared with 1901 the net gain due to towns, the largest city m India is Hyderabad, 
migration is loss than 9,000 It is possible that the capital of the Nizam’s Dominions Its 
the great demand for labour in Burma, whore population is shown in the local Census Report 
wages arc very high, has attrac ted many of the as 500,623 Hyderabad has hitherto made\ery 
labouring classes who would otherwise ha\ e little industrial progress, and less than a quarter 
sought their living in Madras of its population is drawn from outside 

HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

Generally speaking it may be said that the form but a small fraction of the total population 
labouring classes in India live in one, or at the the joint family systimi is not nearly so common 
most two, single room huts The home ot a wtII- as is frequently supposed Wiiere it is in vogue, 
to-do peasant consists of a public sitting room tliere is often a strong disruptive tendency In 
and a cook room and several apartments which the towns and cities, owing to the higii rents, 
are arranged round and open on to a courtyard the unit for all below the middle class is the 
In spite of the joint family system tiie number of room, not the lioiisi 
houses corresponds very closely to the number Av<*ragc population per house 

of families in the European sense. The total 1881 5 8 

number of houses is 63 7 million, and tliere 1891 5 4 

are 64 6 million married females aged 15 and 1901 .. 5.2 

over Except amongst the higher castes who 1911 . .. 4.9 

MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


According to the census n turns, the total 
population of India has inerea<'Cd bv 7 1 p( r 
cent during the last decade, and by 52 9 per cent 
since 1872, but the real gain since the latter date 
is very much less than this Large traits of 
country, including the Central India and R \j- 
putana Agencies, Hyderabad and the Punjab 
States, which were omitted from the census 
returns of 1872, were included in those of 1881 
In 1801 the greater part ot Upper Ihirma and 
Kashmir and several smaller units were enunuT- 
ated for the first time In 1901 tlie most im- 
portant additions were a portion of Upper 
Buima and the greater part, of Baluchistan In 
1911 the Agencies and tribal areas in tiie North- 
West Frontier Brovince, togetiier with a few 
smaller areas, were included witiiin the scope 
of the enumeration The real increase in the 
population in tlio last 39 years is estimated at 
about 50 millions, or 19 per cent This is less 
than half the increase which has takiui place in 
the same period amongst the Teutonic nations of 
Europe, but it considerably exceeds that of the 
Latin nations In France the population has 
grown by leas than 7 per cent since 1870, but 
this is because of Its exceptionally low birth-rate 
In India the hirth-ratc is far higlmr than in any 
European country , and it is the heavy mortal- 
ity especially amongst infants, which checks 
the rate of increase 

Famine and Disease.--In addition to the 
causes which ordinarily govern the movement 
of the population, India is subject to two special 
factors-famlnc and epidemic disease The decade 
preceding the census of 1911 was free from 
widespread famines such as tliose of the preced- 
ing ten years In 1907 there was a partial 
failure of the nmnaoon which w^as felt ov er a wide 
1 area, extending from Blliar to the Punjab and 
' Bombay, and causing actual famine in the United 
t Provinces and in a few districts elsewhere 
Prices ruled high in most years and there was 
an extension of special crops, such as jute and 
cotton, which are more profitable to the cultiva- 
tor than food grains It was on the whole a 
period of moderate agricultural prosperity 
From the point of view of public health, the 
censal period would have been an average one, 
but for the ravages of plague Breaking out in 


Jiombay ui 1806, it ha‘> by March 1901 caused .a 
recorded mortality ot h.ilt a million 8ince then 
it has ( outinucd its ravages, e'^peclally in Bombay 
and Upper India Tiie mortality trom it rose 
from about a qiiart(*r of a million in 1901 to 1 i 
millions in 1907 It fill below a quarter of a 
million in each of the next two years, but 
in 1010 it exei'cded half a million The total 
number of deaths from plague during the decade 
was nearly 6 5 millions ot which over one-third 
occurred in the Punjab and tw'o-flfths in the 
ITnitcd Provinces and Bombay, taken togethc-r 
The disease fortunately has tailed to establish 
itscif in Beug.d, Assam, and on the East Coast 
and in the extreme south of the Peninsula 
This liowcver is only the reiorded mortality, 
in time of epidemic the Kqiorting agency breaks 
down and large numbers of deatlis esc'ape regis- 
tration Plague attacks women more than men, 
and pc'Ople in the prime of life more than the 
young and old If plague is omitted, and it is 
assumed that the mortality of the decade would 
otherwise have lemaiued normal, the population 
of the census of 1911 would have been greater 
than It was by at least 6 5 millions In other 
w'ords, the population would have increased by 
9 3 instead of 7 1 per cent 

General Conclusions —Tiie most noticeable 
feature is tlie continuous rapid growth in Burma 
Lower Burma has grown by 135 per cent since 
1872 and the whole Province including Upper 
Burma, which was annexed in 1886, by 37 per 
cent smee 1891 In Assam including Manipur the 
increase since 1872 amounts to 70 and m the 
(Central Provinces and Berar to 47 per cent In 
the other main provinces the rate of growth has 
been much slower In some provinces, such as 
Burma, Assam and Bengal there has been con- 
tinuous progress but others, at some time or 
another, have sustained a set-back In the lar- 
ger provinces at least, the internal variations are 
also frequently considerable In Bengal one 
district lias at the present time a smaller popula- 
tion than it had in 1872, while four others have 
more than doubled their population since that 
date 

In British territory there has been a gam of 
9 1 per cent over about nine-tenths of the area, 
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with three quarters of the total population, and per cent Apart from this, in oidmary circura- 
a loss of 6 3 per cent in the remaining one-tenth stances a comparatively high rate of increase is 
of the area and one-fourth of the population to be expected in the Native State**, as they arc, 
The contrast in different parts of the Native on the whole, more undeveloped than British 
States is still more striking The net increase territory, and contain a much larger proportion 
of 10 3 per cent is the outcome of a gam of 14 3 of cultivable waste land The net increase in 
per cent, in four-fifths of the total area and India as a whole during the last decade is the 
population, coupU'd with a loss of 6 2 per cent resultant of a gam of 10 3 per cent in an area of 
elsewhere The relatively greater net increase 1,517,000 square miles, vith a population of 
In the Native State's as compared with British 245 millions and a present density of 162 to the 
tenitorv is explained by the fa( t that many of squarf mile, and a loss of 5 5 per cent in an area 
the States sufferid severely from famine in the of 218,000 square miles with a population of 
previous decade when they sustained a net loss 68 millions and a density of 312 to the square 
of 5 per cent , while Brif isli ti rritory gained 4 7 mile 

MIGRATION. 


In India there are two currents of migration — 
minor and major The cliicf of the minor move- 
ments is the cu'itom, almost universal amongst 
Hindus, whereby parents seek wives for thiir 
sons in a different village from their own Of 
the 26 6 million natives of India wliowore 
enumerated in a district oilier than that In 
which they were born, 16 5 millions, or 62 per 
cent were born In a district adjoining that 
in which they were enumerated The major 
currents of migration are governed bv economic 
conditions The most noticeable movements 
arc the large streams of emigration from 
Bihar and Orissa, IVfadras, the Xlmted Provinces 
and Kajputana, and of immigration into 
Bengal, Assam and Biurna Owing to its 
fertile soil, Bengal is able to support practically 
the whole of its dense indigenous population by 
agriculture It Is necessary theri'fore to man 
the jute mills by imported labour, as also the tea 
gardens of Darjiling and Jalpaiguri and to draw 
the general labour supply from outside In Bisi- 
gai the not excess of immigrants ovci emigrants 
is close on 1,400,000 Of these about 236,000 
are Natives of a district in Bihar and Orissa, or 
Assam, contiguous to the Bengal distnct In which 
they were enumerated Assam and Burma arc 
sparsely populated and the land availatilc for cul- 
tivation being ample, very few' of the indigenous 
Inhabitants find it necessary to work for hire 
The tea gardens of Assam and the rice mills and 
oil wells of Burma have to obtain tli<‘ir coolies 
elsewhere In Assam 12 5 per cent and In Bur- 
ma 6 per cent of the population are immigrants 
On an average 51,000 labourers and dependants 
go each year to the tea gardens of Assam In 
Bvma, Madras supplies labourers for the rice- 
milling, oil and otner industries, whilst many 
coolies flock into the province from Chittagong, 
chiefly for the rice harvest The net loss to Bihar 
and Orissa on account of migration is about 1 5 
millions TIic United Provinces sustain a net 
loss of about 800,000 from migration, chiefly in 
the direction of Bengal Madras being very 
backward from an industrial point of view, there 
is no great local demand for laoour At the same 
time there is an exceptionally large population 
of the “untouchable’' castes, who have no scru- 
ples about seeking their livelihood oversea It 
provides Ceylon with labour for its plantations, 
Burma with labour for its industries, and the 
Federated Malay States with labour for thdr 
rubber plantations. The enterprising Marwarl 
traders of Bajpntana have penetrated to all parts 
of India and are to be found in very important 
bazars throughout Bengal and even in Assam. 
Bombay Is industrially more advanced than 
Bengal, but as its soil is less productive 


there i'* a large local supply of labourers, 
( hiefly from the southern coast stnp called the 
Konkan The United Provinces give more than 
four times as many labourers to Bengal as to 
Bombay As for the migration betw’cen 
British India and Native territory, it involves a 
loss of 135,000 to the Native States 

Asiatic Immigration — Of the 504,000 per- 
sons born in other Asiatic countries who were 
resident in India at the time of the census, more 
than half were natives of Nopal Of the 

92.000 immigrants from Afghanistan all but 

11.000 wire (niimeratul m Northern India 
The lest W'l re (old weather visitors who travel 
about the country peddling piece-goods and 
other articles ot clotiiing These Cabuh 
pedlars cause great trouble in Bengal by 
their tnieulenee The number of Chinese is 

80.000 Most of these are found In Burma, but 
the Chinaman is making his way into Bengal, 
wher<‘ he appr(>(iatr(l as a shoemaker and car- 
prntir Fioiii Arnbia come 2^000 immigrants, 
chiefly to Bombay 

Non- Asiatic Immigration — The total 
number of immigrants irom countries outside 
Asia IS 146,265 Of these 131,968 come from 
Europe The United Kingdom sends 122,919 , 
Germany comes next with only 1,860 and then 
France with 1,478 As compared with 1901 
there is an Increase of about 26,000 in 
the number of immigrants from the United 
Kingdom Of the British-born 77,620 were 
serving m the army as compared with 60,965 at 
the time of the previous census, when a strong 
contingent had been sent from India to reinforce 
the British garrison in South Africa The rest 
of the increase is accounted for by the industrial 
development which has taken place, the exten- 
sion of railways, and the growing extent to which 
Englishmen in India marry The number of 
fem’ihs born in the British Islands and 
enumerated m India has risen during the decade 
from 14,663 to 19,494. The figures for 
other European coimtru's do not call for any 
special comment 

Emigration from India. — The Indian 
census statistics naturally tell us nothing of the 
emigration from India to other countries 
! This enugration is of two kinds, the move- 
ment across the border which separates 
India from contiguous countries, such as 
Ohiaa, Nepal, Afghanistan and Persia, much 
of which IS of the casual t^e, and emigra- 
tion to distant countries No statistics are 
available regarding the emigration from India to 
the countries on Its borders There is probably, 
very little movement from Burma Into China 
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but, on tho oth(r hand, it is bellovfKl that the 
emigration Into tiic somewhat sparsely peopletl 
Nepal terai irom soim* of the adjacent 
British distnfts, win re the population is much 
(ongestc'd, exceeds the countervailing immigra- 
tion V<ry few people go Irorn British territory 
to settle permanently in Afghanistan or 
Persia, but at the tune when tlie last census 
was taken owing to diought in Balm histan, a 
(onsiderable number ot Nomad Brahms from 
('hagai, and of Balotli fiom Mckran had passed 
over temporarily into \tghanistan and 
Persia At a rough gmss the number ot emi- 
grants aeross the Indian Fiontur may be 
taken to be about a fiftli of a million 

Emigration to Distant Countries -Of the 

emigrants to distant eountries a certain numbei 
find their way to Pieneh or Duteh Colonies, such 
as Surinam, Martiniejue and Guadeloupe But 
the majoiity go to othi'r parts of the British lum- 
pin' The total number of e migrants from India 
to other yiarts of the Biitish thnpire “lightly e'\- 
ceeds a million, of whom about two-thirds are 
males , more than four-filths of the aggregate are* 
Hindus and onlv one-t(‘nth are MahomeHians Of 
the teital number, about 474,000 wereenu- 
meiatt'd in C(‘vlon, 211,000 in the Stiaits 
SettlciiKMits and the Malay States 88,000 in 
Biitish Guiana, 7 i, 000 in' Natal, 51,000 in 
Trinidad, ;15,000 in Mauritius, 2<),000 in 1 iji 
and 8,000 each in J.irnaiea and Zanzibar About 
one-tiitli of these enngrants failed to specify 
their province of birth , ot the leinaineleT no less 
than 60 J, 000 or 85 p(M cesit we're Ironi Madras, 

82.000 Irom Bengal, about 20,000 each from the 
United Provinees and liombay, 16 000 from 
Bihar and Orssa, 1 J,000 from the Punjab and 

8.000 from the Mysore State The number who 
e'lnigrated from other jiarts of India was in- 
considerable* Most ot these emigrants to the 
(olonics went as ordinary labourers in sugar, 
tea, coffee, mbbe't ,ind other plantations, but 
a large number of tliosc from Bombay and 
Bengal are laseais on ships, while many 
of tile natives of the Punjab are* employeci in 
the army oi military police 

Ceylon. — The movement to Ceylon is ot 
long-standing Owing to the rapid expansion 
ot tea cultivation, the number of natives of 


India enumerated in that island increased by 
65 per e ent in the decade ending in 1901 Since 
then theic has been a furthpr inCTcase of nearly 
10 per cent cliiefly on account of the new 
iiibbei plantations The great majority ot 
these emigrants are from the southern districts 
ot Madras Mysoie sends about 8 000, Travan- 
(orc 7,000 and Coe hm and Bombay 3,000 each 
Most of them are temporal y emigrants, who 
ie*t urn alter a time to theur homes in Southern 
India The total number of Tamils eim- 
ine rated in Oylon e\C(*eds a million, but about 
halt of them have iieen domieiled in the Island 
lor many centui les and baredy 100,000 arc the 
ottspiing of recent settlers 

Malaya — I he emigration to the Straits 
Se'ttlcments and the Malay States is of 
quite iee*ent giowth, and is flue almost 
entile ly to the demand tor labour on the 
rubber plantations Alost ot the emigrants 
are temporary stttleis, wlio return to their 
homes when they have saved a little money , 
and the total numbei of Indians enume- 
rated tlu're e*\ce’eds by only 12 per cent the 
numbei who re'turneel to India as their biith- 
plaec Almost tom-fiftiis of the* total numbei 
aie males Here* also Madias is the principal 
source of supply the Punjab (8,754) being the 
only othei proMne e* whieh sends an appreeiablc 
number 

South Africa — In Natal, there has been a 
gre*at deal of permanent se'ttleme nt , anel of the 
total numbe'r ot Indians enumerated tlie're, near- 
ly halt were born iii the colony Many of the"»e 
have forgotten their native language and now 
talk only Knglish But it is in Mauritius that the 
procf'ss of e olonisation has made most headway 
The introdiiefion of Indian coolies to work the 
sugar plantations dates from the emancipation 
ot the* slaves, thiee quarters of ace'nturyago 
and from that tune onwards many of the coolies 
who have gone there have made the island the'ir 
permanent home Though it now contains only 

35,000 peTsons who were born in India, the total 
numbe'r of Inelians is 258,000, or about 70 per 
ee*nt of the whole population A large part of 
the island is now owne'd by Indians, aiul the'y 
arc (lominant in commercial, agricultural and 
domestic callings 


RELIGIONS. 


India is a land of many leligioiis All the 
great religious taiths of mankind are repie'sente-d 
in its population by communitn's, whose origin 
carriers us bae'k to the eaily history ot their ri's- 
pective ere’cds Hinduism and its offshoots, 
Buddhism and Jainism, are autochthonous 
The Jt'ws of Cochin have traditions which cany 
back their arriv.U on the coast to the time ot 
their escape irom servitude under (''yiiia in the 
sixth eeiitiiiy B C The Syiiaii Christians of 
Malabar ascrilis the introduction of Chiistlamty 
and the e stablisliment of thear original ('Jliiireh 
to the Apostle* St Thomas, m the year 52 A D 
Nearly two centimes before the followers of 
Mahomed obtained a tooting in India as con- 
querors, a neaceful trading colony ot Arabs h.id 
settled on tne Malabar coast Tlie Parsi settle- 
ment in Gujarat dates from about the same 
period These facts are recalled here because 
not only Europeans, but even educated Indians, 
speak as if the first foreign settlement in India 


Was that which followed the Mahomedan 
coiuiuest, and that Christianity was first brought 
to the country by the Portuguese They also 
dispose ot anotlK'r erroneous idea that up to 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest, Hinduism 
absorbed all the foreign elements which found 
then way into the »ountry No doubt Greeks, 
Bactrians and Scythians were so absorbed 
info the structure of Hinduism, but the fact 
that the Jews, the Syrian Christians and the 
Parsis have* remained distinct from Hinduism, 
shows tliat this was not the case universally 
If we may hazard a conjecture, it w'Ould seem 
that the ancient Hindu policy towards immi- 
giants who came by land differed from that 
olj^crved in the case of immigrants by sea 
T'he Tndo-Aryan himself entered the country 
through the mountain passes in the North-West, 
and knew something of the land which lay 
beyond But the sea was always something 
of a mystery and a terror to him, and those 
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STATISTICS OF RELIGIONS 


Relig'on 

Tndi i 

British 

Proviiues 

Native 

States 

India . . . 

Hindu 

31,%, 156/^06 
217/>8d,892 

244,267,542 

163,621,431 

70 888,854 
5.3,965,461 

Brahmauic 

Arya ...... 

217,137,943 

21.1,445 

163.381,380 

234,841 

53,956,563 
8,60 4 

Brahmo . , 

Jikh 

5,504 
3,014 400 

5,210 

2,171,908 

294 

842,5.58 

rjiu 

iuddhibt 

1,248,182 

10,721,453 

4.58,578 

10,644,409 

1 789,604 

77,044 

5o^oa'^tIlan (Parsi) .. 

•Iii&alman ... 

100,096 

60,617,299 

86,155 
57 423,889 

1.3,941 

0,223,410 

"hnstian 

ew .. .... 

3,876,203 

20,980 

2, 492,284 
18,524 

1,383,919 

2,456 

iQumstic 

ifiiior Religions and Religion not returned 
s'ot eiiuinerated b> Religion 

10,295,108 

17,101 

1,608,556 

7,318,024 

2,340 

2,947,144 

34,701 

1,608,556 


Population accordino to Rilkjion and Education (Ckn^is of 1911) 


MakM 


Religions 

H’otal 

Population 

Illiterate j 

Jaierate 

Literate in 
English 

Hindu 

iikh 

Fain 

Buddhist 

Parsi 

Vluhammadan 

Christian 

\nimistic 

llinor and Unspecified 



110,865,731 
1,734,773 
643,553 
5,286 142 
51,123 
34,709,365 
2,010,724 
5 088,241 
28,818 

99,642,597 
1,550.6101 
324,968 
3,151, 76l' 
11,128 
32,319,599, 
1,422,154 
5,034,408 
22,430 1 

11,223,134 
184,16 3 
318,585 
2.131,381 
39,995 
2,389,766 
588,570 
53,833 
6,388 

1,013,596 

11,490 

13,030 

21,707 

25,334 

176,051 

252,591 

1,521 

2,981 

Total Males 

•• 


160,418,470 

143,479,055 

16,938,815 

1,618,361 




Females 

Hindu 

3ikh 

Fain 

Buddhist 

Parsi 

Vluhammadan 

Christian 

Animistic 

Minor and Unspecified 

• 

• • 

106,720,714 

1,279,667 

604,629 

6,435,086 

48,973 

31,883,812 

1,865,472 

5,129,303 

29,263 

• ■ 

105,905,904 

1,262,387 

580,509 

5,117,748, 

17,755 

31,746,005 

1,613,177 

5,126,316 

26,355 

814,810 
17,280 
24,120 
317,338 
31, 21^^ 
137,807 
252,295 
2,987 
2,908 

23,659 

238 

209 

1,383 

8,347 

3,94t> 

112,643 

74 

1,533 

Total Females 


• • 

152,996,919 

151,396,156 

1,600,763 

152,026 

Total Population 

•• 

•• 

313,415,389 

294,875.811 

18,539,578 

1,670,387 
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who came iioni beyond the sea were looked 
upon as belli (IS of a different clay. They were 
treated hospitably, and in course of time they 
assimilated much of the influences of their 
Hindu environment But thiy remained all 
the same separate communities, and no attempt 
was made to incorporate tlum in the great 
mass of Hinduism The prohition of seavoyage 
to members of the higher castes is another 

f root of the peculiar prejudice whieh aneient 
ndians cherished against inhabitants oi countries 
divided from India by intervening seas. 

Origin of Hinduism. — We have spoken 
alone of Hinduism as b« ing autoclithonous 
The opinion geridally lield is that the ancestors 
oi the Veelic Jnelians were immigrants irom 
(’(‘iitial Asia An Indian sdiolar of souk 
repute has icccntly cnehavoiired to show that 
the received opinion is not home out by the* 
evidence available in the ancient litcraturis of 
India Whati'ver may be the value attaching 
to his contention tiiat the Vc'dic Indians were 
not immigrants oi cb'si endants of immigrants, 
but only a section of the indigenous population i 
addicted to the cult of llre-wordiip it is true, 
.IS he says, that there is no expiessicm in the 
Vedas of a longing, lingering remembrance 
of a foreign honiel.uicl, such as one might c xpect 
to find 111 the hteratuie of an inirnigiant race 
This is all the inoie remarkable as an induisc j 
attaehment to the land they Intd in is inaiiuest 
in all then composirion> V Sand\rit couplet 
in which the names of the seven gre<it rr ers 
ot India, the (Jungc's, tlu .luinna, the (lodavaii, 
the Saraswati, tin* Ncibudda, the Indus and 
the Cauvciy, aie strung together in pious 
praise, is rceitc'd daily by millions ot Hindus 
at their daily devotions, and helps to keep 
them ill mind of the sanctity ot the Indian 
(-ontment in Hindu eyes If the ancient 
Hindus weio immigiants, they not only took 
exceptional care to blot out all memories of 
the land Horn vvhicli they came from tlu'ir 
own minds, but they also strove by every means 
m their power to hind the reverence and love 
of their postciity to India as the land par 
excellence of re ligion and morality, so much 
so that the name Hindu, in the orthodox ac- 
ce'ptanco of the term, is not applicable to anyone 
who 13 not born in India If the ancestors 
of the Hindus weie foreigneis in India, tlie'y 
must have set theunselves, as a matter ot 
dc'libc'rate policy, to intertAvine the deepest 
affe'ctioiis and the highest asiurations of tlieir 
lace with tlie land in which they had settled, 
to the entire exclusion ot the land whence they 
had come 

Evolution of Hinduism. — l ollowmg from 
the theory that the ancestors ot the Hindus 
were immigrants trom Central Asia, is the 
explanation generally given of the varieties 
of religious beliefs and social practices to be 
found within tno iialc of Hinduism Hinduism, 
it is the common idea, Mas originally a pure 
and simple creed which has had to compromise 
with the Animism of the population, amongst 
whom it spread, by accepting several of its 
godlings and superstitions The greatest 
obstacle In the way of this explanation is that 
there is no evidence whatsoever of any orga- 
nised missionary activity among the Hindus 
at any time The immense distances and the 
absence of means of communication, woid 


of themselves have made such activity difficult 
Moreover, a compromise implies selection and 
rejection and the existence of some agency 
entrusted with the duty of selection As 
a fact, however, we find that Hinduism has 
exercised veiy little selection, and that it 
coveis practically all the beliefs and customs 
which prevail amongst the tribes who are 
included within its pale Such a state of 
things is more consonant with the view that 
the purer forms of Hinduism are highly evolved 
stages of the cnidd forms which aie still 
obsirved by the less educated and prosperous 
sections of the community This view, namely, 
that the higher forms of Hinduism are evolved 
from lowd ones, rather than that the latter 
,ire (orruptions ol the former, gams support 
from what is now generally accepted as being 
the true exiilanatioii ot the origin of certain 
social customs Twenty yixirs ago, it was 
generally hdd that the custom of child mar- 
iiagis, for instance, was of sacerdotal origin 
and was most laigely pievalent amongst the 
higher i.istes fiom whom it spread to the lower 
Bdintly, however, it h.is been proved that 
chiki mairi.iges arc prevalent far moic largely 
and in a tar grosser form amongst the lowest 
castes than amongst the higluT c.istes, and 
that amongst the latter, it is a survival from 
the times when the laste system was less rigid 
and intermarriages, that u to say, the taking 
of wives by the higher castes from the lower, 
wcT<' common It may be added that the 
two most characteristic beliefs of Hinduism, 
namely, that in the' transmigration of souls 
and in the law of Karma or retribution, are 
hdd with, if anything, more tenacity by the 
lower than by the higher castes 

Scope of Hinduism — From this point of 
view, the varying bi'luTs and customs which go 
under the name of Hinduism not only otter 
no difficulties, but furnish the right clue to the 
understanding ot this iinupie socio-religious 
system They explain why the term “ religion" 
as applied to Hinduism docs not adequately 
expn^ss its scope and method Hinduism has 
no settled creeds W'hich are obligatory on every 
Hindu It enforces no fixed and uniform 
moral standards on the innumerable sects and 
(astes which bear its name It extends its 
suffrages to monogamous, polygamous and 
even polyandious nmons betwemi the sexes 
and, in the case of the so-called devadems, 
rountcnances a life of open irregularity An 
Indian newspaper recently instituted an in- 
teresting discussion on the question " Who 
IS a Hindu ” An eminent Hindu lawyer, who 
subsequently rose to be a judge of one of the 
Indian High (’oiirts, laid down that a Hindu 
was one to whom the Indian Courts would 
apply the Hindu law The learned lawyer, 
however, forgot that there are Mahomedan 
castes which follow the Hindu law in regard to 
the inheritance of ana succession to property. 

And yet, though Hinduism refuses to conform 
to almost every one of the ideas which we 
usually associate with the term ** religion," 
ifris impossible to deny that it occupies a unique 
and highly important place amongst the reli- 
gious systems of the world The reason why 
it does not fit into our definition of religion 
is that it represents a fundamentally different 
lino of evolution in the history of religioua 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES. 


INDIA .... 

313,470,014 

Production of Raw Materials 

227,030,092 

/ — ExploUatwn of the Surface of the Earth 

Pasture and agriculture ... . . 

226,550,483 

224,695,900 

(a) Ordinary cultivation 

(b) Growing of special products and maiket gaixlonmg 

(c) Forestry 

216,787,137 

2,012,503 

672,093 

(d) Raising of farm stock 

(e) Raising of small animals 

Fishing and hunting 

6,176,104 

48,063 

1,854,583 

II. — Extraction of M inerals 

Mines 

Quairics of hard rocks 

Salt, etc 

529,609 

375,927 

7.5,424 

78,258 

— Preparation and Supply of Material Substanceis 

68,191,121 

III. — Industry 

Textiles , 

Hides, skills and hard mateiialM from the animal kingdom 

35,323,041 

8,306,501 

698,741 

Wood 

Metals 

Ceramics 

3,799,892 

1,861,445 

2,210,210 

Chemical products propcily called, and analogous 

Food industries 

Industries of dress and the toilet 

1,241.687 

3,711,676 

7,750,609 

Furniture industries 

Buihling industries 

Construction of means of tiai‘-:.port 

Pioduction and transmission of physical forces (heat, light, elect rici- 
ty, n otive power, etc ) 

Indiiatries of luxury and those pertaining to literature and to arts and 
sciences 

Industries concerned with refuse matter 

39,268 

2,062,493 

66,050 

14,384 

2,141,666 

1,388,515 

I V , — Transport ... 

Transport by water 

Transport by road 

6,028,900 

982,764 

2,781,938 

Transport by rail 

Post Oflace, telegraph and telephone servict s 

1,062,493 

201,781 

F. —Trade ... . . 

Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and msuiance 

Brokerage, commission and export 

17,839,102 

1,220,187 

240,858 

Trade in textiles ... . . . . . . 

Trade m skins, leather and furs 

Trade in wood 

1,277,469 

296,712 

224,838 

Trade in metals 

Trade in pottery 

Trade m chemical products . . 

69,766 

101,981 

171,927 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. . 

Other trade in food stuffs . . . • . . ... 

Trade in clothmg and toilet articles ... 

Trade in furniture 

719,062 

9,478,868 

300,701 

173,413 
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thought In other races the line of evolution 
was from polytheism to monotheism, but in 
India if was from polytheism to the higher 
pantheism Contrasting th(‘ development of 
the Judaic idea of God with that ot the Hindus, 
Dr Harold Halfding observes “ With the 
Hindus there was no GckI who dairned sole* 
sway, they went back to the power which 
makes all gods what they are, to the inner 
aspirations and needs whidi find vent for 
themselves in prayer and sacnflei* Following 
an extremely rernaikable hue of thought 
that which drives men to woiship gods was 
Itself rc'garded as the true divine power 
Brahma meant originally the magieal, ercMtive 
word of prayer, but it aitervvaieK carm* to 
elenote the pnneiple of existenee it^elt, so 
that we hav(' a transition trorn the idea ol 
motion towards to that ot its goal, tiom prayeT 
to the object addressed in piaver ” The Jnelian 
philosopher saw the whole' uiuveTse tiansfused 
and overspread with Deity lle‘ perceivexl how 
evil was being perpetually transtorine'd to gooel 
in the cosmic process s{)ieMding out be'tore the 
poet and the philosophe'i, endless and time'less, 
to whom the e'vil and the good se'cme'el but 
different stages in a great common pioeess ot 
whie h the* s( eie t was know n only to the Supreme 
Jtelng No Furopeau write'i "has e, night the 
luni'rmost c'ssenee ot the Hindu jihilosophe'r’s 
idea ot the Supreme, so taithtully and expressed 
It so lelieitously as Sii Kdwin Arnold lu his 
“ Light of Asia * 

Before beginning, and without an end, 

As spaee eternal and as siiiety sure*. 

Is fixed a Power divine which moves to 
good, 

Only its laws endure 

It IS not marre'd nor stayed in any use, 

All likedh it , tlie svv(*et white milk it brings 
'J’o mothers’ breasts, it bungs the white* 
(hops too, 

Wherewith the young snake stings 
It slaye*th and it save'th, nowise inovi'd 
I^xce^pt unto the working out ot doom. 

Its threads arc Love and I-ife , Di'ath and 
Pam 

The shutth*s of its loom 

It maketh and unmake th, mending all , 

W^hat it hath wiought is better than had 
be en , 

Slow grows the splendid pattern that it 
plans 

Its wistful hands between 
The ethical values of Hinduism are not different 
from those of other great religions Like the*m 
It attache's little iinpoitanee to the qualities 
which make* tor wortllv success and most im- 
portance to se*lf-sacriflco, humility and kindli- 
ness to all Only its methods diffe>r On the 
whole, however, the Hindu sot lo-religious 
scheme owing to its tendene^y to make the 
individual hmiiari being a passive instrument 
in the hands of a Higher Power instead of an 
active co-operator with it has favoured stabi- 
lity at the exxiensi* of progress 

Hindu sects — Hinduism is made up of 
many sects and cults It is usual to speak 
of Hinduism as it was before Buddhism, as a 
single creed, but this is because the Ute*rature 
that has come down to us is the literature of 
the sect that came to supersede all others 


But even in it, we can, bv reading between 
the lines, discover the existence* of rival sects 
Even the Vedas th{*insehes are* the literature* 
probably of one of several sects which happened 
to be gifted with a talent for letters The* 
rapid imiltiplicatioii of se*(ts, however, was 
undoubt(*dly eneourage*el by the introduction 
ot idol worship in imitation ot the practice* 
of decadent Buddhism Hindu religious 
philosophers rceogmse'd thre'C ways of salvation 
nanie'ly, the* way of knowledge, the way ot 
faith and the way of se*rvu(' E\e*ry sect ot 
Hinduism re‘(Ognis(‘s the* value* of all these* 
three ways, but it differs as to the relative* 
importance* to be attaehe'd to each The see t 
of the gieat philosophci, Sankarae harya, who 
maintaiiu'd that the* Sutire'ine Be*ing was the* 
e)nly Ileality and that all the pheummenal uni- 
verse was Maya or illusion, and that saha- 
tiem came from the* re*ahsation ot this tact, 
did not discard taith anel se'rvice altoge'tlier, 
but only gave* these* a subordinate position 
in his scheme ot re*ligion Bamaniija, Maeiliva 
and Vallabhacharya who follow'ed him and, 
in more* or l(*ss de‘gre*e, refuted his doctiiiie* 
ot the non-rcality ot the* phe*nomenal umvers- , 
iaiel more sties'^ on faith and service than on 
kiiowIe*dge, but they diel not disearel the path 
ot kue3wle*dge altoge*tlur It should be men- 
tioned he*re that it has oe'en the great mi'-toi- 
tune* of Hinduism that the path of service ha>» 
come to mean the path not ot altruistic se*rvice 
to mankind but the* path of serviee* coneeived 
in a eeremonial sense* to priests, religious recluses 
and mendicants and to lelols It is the gr(*at 
aim of the* modem icligious r(*form move*mc'nts 
such as the Ary.i Samaj anel the* Brahma Samaj 
to re'seue the path of soivice trorn this spurious 
interpretation and to make altruistic social 
service an integral part of religion The epie'^- 
tion of sect, howe*vei, does not play a very 
important pait in Hinduism Except m 
Southern and to a much smalle'r e xtent, i»i 
Western India, the gie*at mass of the Hindus 
are not sectaries In Southein India, tin 
^al^hnavas anel Madhvas will on no aeeouut, 
worship Shiva or visit a temple* de'dieat(*el to 
him The Lmgayaths are a Shiva seet found 
in the* Xarnatak distnets ot the Bombay anel 
Madras rresidencics, and in ^iysore, and they 
have an invincible* repugnanet* to the* worship 
ot Vishnu But the*sei are e\e eptlonal instance's 
But so lar us the bulk ot the Hindus are* eon- 
ee'rued, they resort to the nearest shrine whethe i 
it be dedicated to Shiva or Vishnu The 
attitude of Hinduism to othe*r religions is that 
they are each of them the most suitable path 
to salvation for the people who are born in 
them — that they aie all several roads which 
lead to Heaven For this reason Hinduism 
has never b(*c*n a proselytising religion This 
has proved a disadvantage to it face to face 
with such religious as Mahomedanism and 
Christianity which not only admit converts, 
but are actively engaged in seeking them The 
proportion of Hindus to the total iiopulation 
has steadily diminished during the last forty 
years, partly owing to conversions to other 
religions particularly from amongst the lower 
• ‘lasses Conv(*rsions from uumong members 
of the higher and literate classes Jiave practi- 
cally ceased 

Hinduism — The Hindas number 217,586,892 
or 69 4 per cent of the total population of. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN 

PEOPLES— efd 


Trade in building materials 

Trade in means of tiansixirt 

Trade m fuel . . . . . 


84,013 

239,396 

524,902 

Trade m articles of luxury and those i>ci“taining to letters and the 
aiis and ‘•ciences 

Trade in refuse matter . . . .... 

Trade of other ^orts 

522,130 

3,695 

2,192,534 

(^--PUBLIO ABVIINISTRATIONS AND LlEBRAL ARTS 


10,912,123 

VI — Public Force . 

Army 

Navy 

Police 


2,398 586 
665,278 
4,640 
1,728,663 

VII — Public Administration 


2,648,005 

VJII — Pwfpssions and Liberal Arts 

B( Iigion 

Law 


5,325 357 
2,769,489 
303,408 

Medieine 

Instruction 

Letters and ait h and sciencf's 


626,900 

674,393 

951,167 

IX — Persons hung ^irmcipalhj on their Income 


540,175 

D — MiHCKLLVNLOrS . . .... 


17,286,673 

X — Domestic Sen ice 


4,599,080 

XI — Insufficiently described Occupations 


9,236,210 

XII — Unproductii e 

Inmates ot jaiN, asylums and hospitals 

Beggars, vagrants and piostitutcs 


3,451.381 

132,610 

3,318,771 

DISTBIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 


I 


India 


British 

Province'! 


Native 

States. 


1 


3 I 4 


irea in square miles 
J^umber of Towns and Villages 

(а) Towns 

(б) Villages 

dumber of Occupied Houses 

(a) In Towns 

(b) In Villages 
Total Population 

(a) In Towns 

(b) In Villages 
Males 

(а) In Towns 

(б) In Villages 
Females 

(a) In Towns 
ib) In ViUages 


1,802,657 
722,495 
2 153 
720,342 
63,710,179 
6,037,456 
57,672,723 
315,156,396 
29,748,228 
285,408,168 
161 338,935 
16,108,304 
145,230,631 
153,817,461 
13,639,924 
140,177,537 


1,093,074 

538,809 

1,452 

537,357 

49,140,947 

4,409,121 

44,731,826 

244,267,542 

22,817,715 

221,449,827 

124,873,691 

12,525,830 

112,347,861 

119,393,851 

10,291,885 

109,101,966 


709,583 
183,686 
701 
182,985 
14,569,232 
1,628,335 
12,940,897 
• 70,888,854 
6,930,513 
63,958,341 
36,465,244 
3,582,474 
32,882,770 
34,423,610 
3,348,039 
31,075,571 
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India Uuddiiists and Jams together number Guru Nanak, flourished in the latter half of the 
11,969,035 Thus 229,556,627 or about 73 per 15th Century of the Christian era Nanak’s 
cent of the Indian people depend for their spin- teaching amounted to nothing more than pure 
tual sustenance on Hinduism and its offshoots Theim. He taught that there is only one 
^ , ,, , -r^ true God, he condemned idolatry, proclaimed 

-r. population is mostly Burmese, futility of pilgrimages and rites and cere- 

Budeihism having ceased a thousand years ago to monies, and declared that the path to salvation 
count ^ a leading religion in the land of its birth through good deeds combined with devotion 
Several reasons are iwually given to account for the Supreme Being Ho preached the 
the hostility of Hinduism to Buddhism such as brotherhood of men Sikhism continued to 
that Buddha denied the authonty of the Vedas p^ist as a pacific cult till about the end of the 
and the existc^nce of God and of the human soul seventeenth ceiiturv, when the persecutions 
Jainismdid all this, and yet Jams to-day occupy Aurangzeb had ‘the effect of converting it 
a recognised position in the Hindu social systein ^ militant creed This momentous change 

The real reason for the Hindu hostility to Bud- accomplished under the direction of Guru 

dhism was that it influeiKed and was in its turn Oovind, the tenth and last of the Gurus “1 
Influenced by m the later years of its prevalence gh^ll send a sparrow,” he once exclaimed and 
in India, the alun Mongolian consciousness .. imperial falcons wil» fly before it” 

Hinduism has always been extremely tolerant Qn his dc^ath-bed, he exhorted his followers to 
of indigenous heresies, but It 18 jealous of outside regard the Granth, the saerc'd book of the 
influence Indian Buddhism, too, had become Guru, to look upon it as the 

extremely corrupt and superstitious long before person of the living Guru After his death, 
Hinduism re-cstablishcd itself as the religion sikhism passed through a pciiod of deepest 
pre-cmmc'ntly of the Indian peojile gloom, but it soon recovered and in 1758 the 

Other Indigenous Religions — Buddhism hikhs entered Lahore m triumph The teach- 
and Jamitm were originally only sc'cts ot mgs of Guru Nanak ha\e profoundly affected 
Hinduism Jainism even now is not so sharply Hindu thought and life in the Punjab, though 
divided from the latter religion as Budilhism tin* number of persons professing the Sikh 
IS Jams are everywhere a lecogmsexl seition religion is only 3,014,400 according to the 1911 
of Hindu Society, and in some' parts of the Ce'iisus This re^presents an increase of over 
country there lias been an mcreiasing tendency 40 per cent since 1901 Two other religious 
on tlunr part to return thcmse'lves .»t the moxomemts, offshoots of Hinduism, remain to 
Census as Hindus The outstanding feature be mentioned, namely, the Brahmo-Samaj and 
of Jainism is the extreme sanctity m which .ill the Arya-Samaj Both of them are less than 
forms of life are held The Jams arc generally one hundred years old The founder of the 
bankers and traders 'Flu'ir number at th(‘ former was Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and of the' 
last Census was 1,248,182, the apparent latter, Swami Hayanand Saraswati The 
decline being duo to the tendency notccl above Brahmo-Samaj does not believe m an infallible 
tor Jams to return themselves as Hindus scripture, while the Arya-Samaj accepts the 
Buddhism is professed but by lew jicrsons m Vedas as Divinely revc'aled Both the move- 
Jndia The Buddhist population of the Indian rnents aie opposed to idolatry and favour social 
Empire is mainly Buimese Thc'ir numlx'r is reform The Brahmo movement, appealing 
10,721,453 The fouiidi'rs of Buddhism and as it does to the cultured intellect, has not 
Jainism arc believcHi to have been contempo- been making as much progress as the Arya- 
raries, whose date is assigned sonu'wlK're in the Samaj The number of persons professing 
6th Century B C Sikhism which is the next each of these creeds is 5,504 and 243,445 respec- 
iraportant indigenous religion, had its origin tively The stronghold of the Arya-Samaj is 
many centuries later. The founder of Sikhism, the Punjab, that of the Brahmo-Samaj, Bengal 

Non- Indian Religions. 

Mahomedanism — Of non-Indian religions, the customs and beliefs of Hinduism. The 
that is, of religions which had their origin writer of the article on religions of India in 
outside India the religion w’hich has the largest the new edition of the Imperial Gazetteer 
number of followers in this country is Maho- observes of Islam in India ” If it has gamed 
medanism One hundred yea^^ before the Mus- some converts from Hinduism it has borrowed 
8ulman8 obtained a foothold In Smd by right from it many of those practices which distin- 
of conquest, they were settled in Cochin as guish it from the original faith of Arabia By 
traders and missionaries The author of degrees the fervid enthusiasm of the early raiders 
Cochin Tribes and Castes refers to a tradition was softened down , the two religions learned 
that in the 7th Century, a Mahomedan merchant to live side by side , and if the Mahomedan of 
named Malak Medina, accompanied by some the later days could never conceal his contempt 
priests, had settled in or near Mangalore for the faith of his ‘ pagan ’ neighbours, he 
The Kollam «ra of Malabar dates, according to came to understand that it could not be destroy- 
popular tradition, from the departure of Chcru- ed by persecution From the Hindus Islam 
man Perumal, the last of the Perumal Kings, to deri\ed much of its demonology, the belief in 
Arabia, on his conversion to Islam The date witchcraft, and the veneration of departed 
of the commencement of the era is the 25th Pirs or Saints The village Musulman of the 
August 825 A D. For about twelve Centuries, present day employs the Hindu astrologer to 
Islam has existed in India side by side with fix a lucky day for a marriage, or will pray 
Hinduism. During that period it has been to the village god to grant a son to his wife 
greatly Influenced by Hindu ideas and instltu- This is the more natural, because conversion 
tions Moreover, the Indian converts to to Islam, whenever it does occur, is iargely 
Mahomedanism have to a large extent retained from the lower castes ” Miahomedanism has 
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two main and several minor sects. The major I 
sects arc the Shiah and the Sunni. The great | 
majority of Indian Mussulmans arc of the 
latter sect. The Punjab and Sind in tlie North- 
West and East Bengal in the North-East are 
the strongholds of Islam in India The Mus- 
sulman population of India, accoiding to the 
Census of 1911, is 66,647,299 Of this number 
no less than 24 millions are in Bengal, about 
12 millions in the Punjab, and about 5 millions 
in the United Provinces Amongst Native 
States, Kashmere has the largest Mussulman 
population, about 2^ millions 

Christianity Indian Christianity has an 
even longer history than Indian Mahomedamsm 
A( cording to th( tradition pnvaihng among 
the h>iiaii Chnstians in Alalahai, the intro- 
duction ot Christianity and the ( stabhshin(>nt 
of the Original Church in Malabar m the year 
52 A D are asiiibid to the Apobtle St Thomas, 
who', landed at Ciangaiiore or Musiris, eonvirtecl 
many Brahmins and otlu'is, oidained two 
PresbytiTs, and also loundid seviui chnrclns, 
SIX in Travaiu fir<‘ and Cochin, aiul th(‘ sevi nth 
in South jMalab.ir (Cochin Castes and 'L’libcs, 
Vol II Chaptci XVI, j) 415) The histoiy ot 
Roman CaUioIicisin in India dates irom the 
beginning of the sixteenth ('dituiy The hrst 
Protestant mission >5 as istablishc'd two cen- 
turies latci by the’ Lutheians who staitcd 
thou work in 'rramiuebar in South India uiidei 
Danish prote'ctioii The ('hristiau population, 
aecoiding to the last ('(‘iisiis, nunibe rs 1,870,20 1 
Nearly 2V millions aie inhabitants ol the' M.adras 
Presidency and the Native State's conneeted 
with it Bihai and Bombay have e'aeh over 
200,000 (dirihtians 

Zoroastrianism — Tins re ligion was brought 
or brought bae-k to India in 717 A 1) by Parsis 
who, fleeing from perse'cution at the hands ot 
the Mussulman conqueiois of thou native land, 
HI rived at the httli' jiort ol Sanjan, sixty mile's 
north of Bombay in that yeai Aeeouling to 
the Indian antiquaii.in seholar, the late Ilajcii- 
dralal Mitra, the aneestors of the Hindus .anei 
Parsis dwelt togedlui iii the Punjab, wheui a 
leligious sehism leal to the latter retraung theur 
steps to Persia 'Tin® theoiy deiivcs luoliabihty 
Irom the names ot the be iiefleie iit and male’fle 
deities lelericd to in the Hindu and Paisi 
sacred books “ What is most sinking in the 


relations of the two filths, is,” writes Mr Crooke 
in his article on the Kcligions of India in the 
Imperial Ga?ettcer : ” that in the Avesta the 
evil spirits are known as Daeva (modern Persian 
Div), a teim which the I ndo- Aryans applied, 
in the lonn Deva, to the spa its of light By 
a similar inversion Asiira, the name of the 
gods lu tlm Rig Veeia, suhoied degiadation 
and at a latter date was applied to t vil spirits , 
but in Tran, Ahnra was eonsisteiitly applied 
m the higher stnsc to the deity, espetmlly 
Ahura Ma/da, the wise>, to the Snpieme (led” 
The Parsis have two sects The’ principal 
dillerenee betwc’cn them appears to be that the 
holy days ol the one precede those of the othci 
by about a month 'I’he number of Parsis, 
aceordmg to the last Census, is l()l),u0G The 
majority ol the Paisis Jive in Bombay 

Jews. — The' Bcni-lsrae'l at Kolaba, in 

Bombay and the Jews at Cochin arc descen- 
dants of ancient Colonics The Kolaba Colony 
date s back to the sixth tcntuiy, and the Cochin 
eolonv to the second ctiitiiiv A 1) Both 
Jewish lolomes lecogiuze' a white and black 
section, the latUr hfiiig those who have more 
eompkUly (oalesced with tlie ii.itive popu- 
lation 'I’he Jews numbered 20,981) at tho 
(’c usus ot 1911 ' 

Animists.-Siui’e the* Census ot 1891, 
an aUeinpt has been made to ('imiiKiate tho ^ 
“ Aiiiniists” bi'parattly iiom the' Hindus 
10,295,168 pe isons .ire' elasse.d as \iiirmsts, 
aieoidmg to tin' last Census J’he* ditteume 
be'tvNee'ii \mmism anel Antlneipomoiphism has 
bean stated by Piotessoi WVsteimnik, to be 
that, while' the animist worships ininimato 
ob](((s as gods, Viitluopomoiphisiii consists 
in Ihe worship e)f sue h obje'e ts as rrpie'sentatives 
and re'lhetion ol the Diitv As a subtle dis- 
tmetion ot tins kind is not withm the grasp 
ot the avoiaeg* emuiKiatoi, the eategory of 
Animists 111 the Census fseheelnU's is laigfly 
eonjeetuial Ml Ciooke iii the Imperil 
iiazettur ohseives “Sueli a < lassihe ation is of 
no praetual value simply Ix’e'aiiso it ignores 
the laet that the lunel.ime'ntal icligion of tile 
majejiity ot the people' — Hindu, Buddhist, 
Ol even Miissulm.in is mainly Vuuiiistie Tho 
peasant may iioimnallv woiship the gre'ater 
gods, but where* tioiihle tome's iii the shape 
ol distasc, ehought, or lamine, it is fiom the 
older gods tiiat he se'eks re lit 1” 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Uniformity of Indian Social Life — 

Though India is a land ol many religions and 
though e.uh itligioiis (omnumity bus, as a 
luie, lived apart trom the othtr eommuiiillts 
for ee'iituriis, still theic is a considerable uni- 
formity in tile arrangements and institutions 
of their social life The social system of the 
Hindus IS the type to which all othei com- 
munities domiciled in the eoiiiitry have hitlierto 
tended to conform To a large extt'ut, this 
uniformity ot social arrangements is clearly 
due to the fact that, amongst the Mahomedans 
and Indian Christians, tor instance, tho con- 
verts from Hinduism continued to retain their 
old ideas in regard to hoeial eoiiduct To 
smaller extent, the motive which inlliienced 
them to conform to Hindu social ideal has 
been the convenience thereby caused in busi- 
ness Intercourse with tlicir Hindu neighbours 


Thus, we find, there is scarcely any community 
in India whicli has not been more oi less infected 
by the caste spirit The Jews, the Par- is, 
the Christians, and even the Mahomedans 
have been influenced by it Otlier Hindu 
social institutions and customs which have 
exerted a similar influence are the joint family 
system, the custom of child marriages, and of 
enforced widowhood, and the teeling tliat con- 
tact with persons engaged in cft-tain occupa- 
tions is iKJlluting In view of this general 
similarity of the social institutions ot the several 
Indian communities, a description of tlie Hindu 
social system which is tlie gicat prototype 
of them all, will give a general idea of Ihe social 
life of the Indian population as whole It 
should, however, be mentioned here that, 
In recent years, as the result ot a rowing 
communal consciousness, c (forts have been 
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rritwle by many ot the indian ( onimunities 
to diHtaid what(*v(r is in disaccord with the 
onginal simplicity of their respective faiths 
Jiut tins movement has as vet touched no 
more than the liijililv id»icat«'d fringe, and even 
among the latter, there are tiioughtiul men wiio 
distrust “ revivals ” as substitutes for reform 

Caste — The most (onspuuous social 
institution of India is Caste Caste is based 
on birth The effect of caste is to divide society 
into a number of vertnal sections^ and not as 
in modern countries, into hori/ontal sections 
'J'he economic and cultural ditfercMices among 
the members ot each caste arc' grcMt Tlu' 
imllionaiie and the paiipc'r, the scholar and tin* 
illiterate of one c aste, form a social unit The 
rich man ot one' caste must sec'k a husband for 
Ills daughtei among the poor ot his caste, if he* 
cannot find onc' of a corresponding position 
in life He c an on no account think ot marrying 
her to a young man ot another caste, though 
as regards cultuie and social position, he may 
be a most desiiable match Thus, each castc' 
is, witliin itself, a dcmoiiac y in which the pooi 
and the lowly have always tlic' upper hand 
over the' iich and the high-plac c'd in this 
way, the system ot castc' lias, in the pist.sc'rved 
as a substitute foi State relict ot the fioor by 
means ot special laws and institutions 'I’o 
jcouie c'Xtent, this is the case c'ven now hut the' 
economic pressure of tlicse days, and the in- 
fluence ot Wostc'rn education, are piotoundly 
moditying the conception of castc The growth 
ot the English-educated class on the one' hancl, 
unci ot tile modem industrial and comnu'rcial 
class ot Indians, on the otlieT with common 
aspiiations and interests, is a tactoi calciilatc'd 
to undeimme the importance ot caste Al- 
though tor purely social purposes, it will, no 
doubt, lingc'r tor many ycuis longer, it is bound 
ulfimate'ly to collapse' befoie the intelb'ctual 
and economic intlucnccs winch aie moulding 
modern Indi.i The ciue'stion liovv e.iste oiigi- 
jiatecl lias been discussed by se'verai learned 
Oiieiitalists, but tlie l.itest and most authoii- | 
tative opinion is that its rise and growth weic 
clue to sevc'ral causes, the' principal of tliem 
bi'ing dilltieiices ot race and occupation Tile 
tour original castes of the Hindus have multi- 
plied to nearly two thousand, owing to the 
flssiparous tendencies of Hindu social lite 
»Some large castes consist of many thousands 
ot families, while othcTs, notably in Gujarat, 
comprise scarcely a hunclic'd houses Among 
Indian Hahomccians, theie arc several com- 
munities which are virtually castes, though 
they arc not so rigidly closed as Hindu castes 
Indian Clinstian converts, in some parts of the 
country, insist on maintaining the distinctions 
ot their original castes, and lu a recent case, 
onc' caste ot Indian Ohnstians contc'sted, in 
a Court of Law, a ruling of their Bishop dis- 
allowing the exclusive use of a part of their 
church to ni:?mbc'rs of that caste The Parsis 
are practically a caste in themselves The 
observations regarding caste apply more or 
less to the institution of the joint family of 
VThich really the former is an extension. This 
institution is rapidly breaking-up, though the 
rigidity of the Hindu law of succession operates 
wholly in its favour. 

The Social Reform Movement — The 

social reform movement among the Hindus 


to which nfercncc 1*4 made in the foregoing 
paragraph, had its origin in efforts made by the 
Gov ei ament of India, witli the co-operation 
and support of enlightened Hindus m tin 
early pait of the last century to put down tin* 
practice of sail, that is, biiruing the widow 
along with her dead husband This cruel 
[ practice, which prevailed particularly among 
the high caste Hindus in Bengal, was ( ventually 
suppressed by legislation But the li'^cussions 
which ensued in connection with sob question 
led to the exposure ot the hard lot of Hindu 
widows as a class Ileinarnage was prohibited 
and as child niainages were (ommon, seveial 
young girl's well' coudemned to b ad a life of 
celibacy on the dcith of then husLauds This 
led to iinraor.ility and infanticide by young 
widows, who weie anxious to hide their shaiiu 
was not infrequent Led by the Pandit fshwai 
Chandra Vidyasagara, a vi'ry learned Sanskrit 
seholai, a movement began which had for its 
object th(' removal ot the ban on the ri'inamage 
of Hindu widows The Pandit was able to 
prove from the Hindu religious books that tlu 
remarriage of widows had the sanction ot 
antiquity ]tut it was neiessary in order to 
establish the va'idity ot the remarriage of Hiiulii 
widows beyond doubt, to have a law passed 
by the Legislative Coiiiuil ot tlu* Governor- 
Geneial ot India The Pandit and his followers 
memoiialised Covernment There was strong 
opposition from the oithodox masses, but the 
Government of tlu' d.iy weie (onvinced that 
justue was on the side ot the rctormeis, and 
the Hindu Widow Remarriage Act was passed 
Tlie controversy on the (piestion ot the re- 
mairiagc' ot widow's led to other tonsc'queiices 
It was felt that the age at which girls were 
marricHl was absuidly low, and that child 
marriages w’ere at the root of many social evils 
It was also realised that the general illiteracy 
ot Indian womt'ii was the greatest obstaede 
in the way of reforming social customs, and 
that education of women sliould be the first 
plank in the social reform plattorin The 
earhc'st social reformers in India were the 
Biahino Saiiiajists who discarded idolatry 
ancl caste Other refoimers since then have 
endeavoured to propagate ideas of social reform 
entirely on a secular basis The Indian Na- 
tional Social Conference is their principal 
organisation, and it is supported by Provin- 
c lal and District Conferenc c's and Associations 
Social reform ideas have made considerable 
headway during the last twenty-five years 
Widow marriages are of weekly occurrence 
in some provinces The restiictions of caste 
as to inter-dlning and sea-voyage have lost 
much of their force The age at which girls 
are married is steadily, if slowly, rising The 
education ot girls is making rapid progress 
An Increasing number of them go to high 
Schools and Colleges every year But the 
most significant testimony to the spread cf 
social reform ideas m the country is the re- 
markable diminution 111 the volume and weight 
of the oppo'iition to them The number ot 
journals devoted to the social reform cause 
»s increasing, and some of the newspapers 
which had made themselves conspicuous by 
their virulent opposition to social reform twenty 
years ago, now recognise its utility and im- 
portance 
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SEX. 


In India a wholo the proportion of females 
per thousand ni.vles rose steadily from 9.'>4 in 
1881 to9d‘3 1111901 It has now fallen .again to 
exactly the same figure as in 1881 The 
important aspeu't of these figures is the great 
contrast they show between India and Europe, 
where tin* number of fcanalea per thousand 
males vanes from 1,093 in Portugal, and 1,008 
in England .and Wales, to 1,013 in Belgium, 
and 1,003 in Inland In dr.awing attention to 
this disparity the Chid Census Officer argued 
that the n'lative’y high mortality .imongst 
females was sufficient to account lor the 
differenc(‘ stated Then in summarising the 
(aiises ot tills relatively hlghei mortality h(‘ 
s.iid “In Europe, boys .ind girls arc equally 
well eared for Consiapiently, as boys are con- 
stitutionally more delicate than gills, by the 
time adolescenc(‘ is reached, a high(T d('aih-ratc 
has already obhter.ited tlie excess of males and 
produced a numerical equality between the two 
sexes li.atei on in lih*, the mortality amongst 
males remains reiativdy high, owing to tin* risks 
to which they are (xposed in tlnir daily .avoia- 
tions , hard work, ixposuie in all weathers and 
accidents ot \anous kinds ( omhine to make their 
me.an duration ot life h ss tiian that ot women, who 
are loi the mod pait ( ngaged in domestic duties 
oi occupations ot .i lighter natiiie Ihiiee the 
pioportion of lemales deadily rise*, In Indi.i, 
the conditions an altogetliei diltiaenl Sons 
are e.irnestly longed for, wliile daughteis ari not 
Witnt<xl This lecling exists (Veiywheie, but it 


varies greatly in intensity It is strongest 
amongst communities such .is the highi*r Bajput 
clans, whf le large sums liave to be paid to obtain 
a husband of suit.ible status and the cost ol the 
marriage cireinony is (‘xtessive and tho*,i like 
the Patli.iiis wlio despise women and hold in dc- 
iision the t.ithci ot daughters Sometiimsthc 
prcqiidlte agains<^ daughters is so strong that 
.iboition is lesoited to lien the midwite pi edicts 
the birth of a girl Coimerly female infants were 
frequently killed as soon as they weie born, and 
ev< n now they an' \eiv < ommonly neglected to 
a gieati'i or less extent riic ach.intage which 
iiatuie give's to giils is thus neuti.ilised by the 
treatment accorded to them by their paients 
To make ni.itt CIS weirse', they are giit'ii in mar- 
riage .it a \<rv eailv age, and cohabitation 
begins long betoie they aie ] hysically fit for it 
To the ('\ils ot e-arly c hild-be'aiing must be .added 
un',ivihnl midwileij , anei tin* combined ri suit 
an exusMve moit.ility amongst voung 
mothe'F', In India almost eva ry Moman h.as to 
face thes(' dangci'' ba-'tly, amongst the lower 
(hisses, who foini the bulk ot the population, 
the woiiu'ii ottt n have to work as har«l .is, and 
sometime#- haidei than, the men, and th< v are 
thus h ss f.uenuably situate <1 in rrspeet ol their 
ex e upations tli.m the it sisters in Ihiiope ” It is 
but t.ur to say tb.it this ronelusioii h.is been 
ehalleiiged by many Indi.iii writers, who attn- 
bute lai gu.itei iinpoit.iuee than the Chiet 
(Vnsus Oflin'i to tin oinissjon ol females at 
the enumeiatioii 


MARRIAGE. 


Although leeogniseel m some b.iekward parts, 
polyandry is now rate in India ^Vlth orthodox 
Hindus mariiage is a re'hgioiis suerament which 
cannot he revoked 'L’he H.ihomedans .illow .a 
man to di\oree his wife' without .any speei.il rea- 
son, but he then boeome's liubh' to p.iy lieu dowel 
The permission is seldom aete'd upon The 
Buddhi.sts ot Burma legaid niaiiiage niei<*ly as 
a eivtl contract, .iiiel e ittie'r side can .innul it 
Tlic Hindu law places no restrution on the num- 
ber of wives a man may liave' , but most castes 
object to tlnir iiie'iubers having iuok' than one 
wife, exce'pt toi spe'e lal leasoiis A Mahome'd.an 
may have foui wives, hut tic also lu piaclice' is 
generally monog.uiious 

Marriage Statistics. ™-Tn the population ot 
ages and re ligions, about half the males and one- 
third of the lemales are unmarried , 40 per ee nt. 
ot tin* m.alos and 18 of the females aie married, 
and 5 and 17 per cent r('hpe'(.(iv»dy .are widowed 
A lefeience to the age statisties sliows that tin' 
groat majoiity of tin unmanied of both srxes 
arc veiy young ehildie'ii thre'c-qiiaiteis ot the 
bachelors being under I.') years ot age, while a 
somewhat larger propoition ol the spinste'is aie' 
under 10 , only one bachelor in 24 is over 10, and 
only one spinster in 14 is over 15 At the higher- 
ages practically no one is leTt unman led, except 
persons suffering lioni some infirmity oi dis- 
figurement, beggars, prostitutes, concubines, reli- 
gious devotees and mt'ndicn,nts and a few mem- 
bers of certain hypcrgainons groups who have 
been unable to effect alliances of the kind which 
alone are permitted to them by the rules of their 
community It is the poisons of the above clas- 


s('s who contnhutc' the 4 per ee'iit of the males 
ovei 40, and the 1 per ee'iit of the tein.ile-. over 
U) who ale not, and ne'vei h.ave be'e'ii married 

Marriage Universal.— This umv duality of 
maiiiage constitutes oix' of the most sti iking dilf- 
e're'nces between the* soci.il practices ot Indi.i aiul 
those of Weste'rn liiirope* It has ofti'ii bee'n cx- 
plaine'd on the ground that, with the Hindus, 
lUHiiiage* IS a leligious neee'ssity Everv m.in 
must many in oide'i to beget a son wiio will pei- 
loi in his luneral i ites .and rescue his soul troiii hell. 
1 n tlie e.ise ol a giil it is iiRumbent oil Hu* p.are'iits 
to gi\e her iii maiiiage betore she re u lies the ,ige 
ol puberty laihiree to do so is punished with 
soeial ostracism in this world and hell fire in the* 
ne'xt But it is not only with the Hindus that 
maniage is pi.aetieally univeisal, it is almost 
eejually so with the. Hahonu'daiis, Ammists and 
Buddhists 

Early Marriage. — Another striking te'atuie' 
of the Indian st.itistics as compare'd with those of 
Western Europe is the eaily age at which 
marnage takers place Aeeordiiig to M Sund- 
b.arg’s t.ible showing the* average distribution by 
age and e ivil condition of the pe'opkt of W esterii 
I'hiropc according to the censuses taken about 
the year 1880, ot the population below the age of 
20, only one male in 2,147 is inarru'd aud one 
female in 142 In India on the other h.ind, 10 
»per cent of the male', and 27 per cent otthe 
female, population below that age are married 
The number ot males below the age of 5 who are 
married 18 small, but of those aged 5 to 10, 4 
percent, aic mairied, and of those aged 10 to 
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15, 13 per cent. At ‘15-20’ the proportion rises 
to 32, and ‘20-30’ to Of) per cent Of the females 
under 5, one in 72 is married, of those between 
6 and 10, one in ten, between 10 and 15, more 
than two in five, and between 15 and 20, four in 
five In the whole of India there are million 
wives under 10, and 9 million under 15 years of 
age The Hindu law books inculcate marriage at 
a very early age, while many of the aboriginal 
lanbes do not give their girls in wedlock until after 
they have attained puberty 

Widowhood — It is only when we come to 
a consideiatlon of the widowed that we find 
a state of things peculiarly Indian and 
one that seems to be derived from the 
prescriptions of the Hindu law-givers The 
proportion of widowers (5 per cent of the total 
male population) does not differ greatly from 
that in other countries, but that of the widows 
is extraordinarily large, being no less than 17 
per cent of the total number of females, against 
only 9 per cent in Western Europe When we 
consider their distribution by age, the difference 
beconus more still striking, for while in 
western Europe only 7 per cent of the widows 
are less tln<n 40 yeais old, in India 28 per cent 
are below this age, and 1 3 per cent (the actual 
number e\( eeds a third ot a million) <ire under 

16, an age at which m Europe no one is even 
married 

The laige number of widows in India is due 
partly to the eaily age at which girls arc given in 
marriage, and partly to the disparity which often 
exists between the ages of husband and wife, but 
most of all to the prejudice against the re-main- 
age of widows Many castes, especially the 
higher ones, forbid it altogether, and even where 
It is not absolutely prohibited, it is often unpopu- 
lar Although widow marriage is permitted by 
their religion, and the Prophet himself married 
a widow, the Mahomedans of India share the 
prejudice to some extent How the re-niarriage 
of widows first came to be objected to, it is im- 
possible to say, but it seems highly probable 
that the interdiction originated amongst the 
Aryan Hindus, that it was confined at first to 
the higlu'r castes, and that it has spread from 
them downwards 

Infant Marriage. — It is difficult to draw 
from the statistics any definite conclusion as to 
whether infant marriage is becoming more or less 
common, but so far as they go, tliey point to a 
slight diminution of the practice The figures 
for 1901 were abnormal owing to the famines of 
1897 and 1900, and it is safer to take the year 
1891 as the basis of comparison There are now 
18 Hindu girls per nulle w^ho are married at the 
age of ‘ 0-6 ’ as compared with only 16 at that 
time, but at the age ‘ 5-10 ’ the proportion has 
fallen from 146 to 132 and at ‘ 10-16 * from 
642 to 488. Amongst Mahomedans the propor- 
tion at the first mentioned age-period has fmlen 
from 7 to 5, at the second from 83 to 65 and at 
the third from 474 to 393 


The practice has been denounced by many 
social reformers, since Mr. Malabari opened the 
campaign a quarter of a century ago , and the 
Social Conference which holds its meetings an- 
nually in connection with the National Congress 
has made the abolition of child marriage one of 
the leading planks in its platform It is, as we 
have seen, strongly discouraged by the Brahmos 
in Bengal and the Aryas in Northern India The 
more enlightened members of the higher castes 
who do not allow widows to rc-niarry are begin- 
ning to nalise how wrong it is to expose their 
daughters to the risk of lifelong widowhood, and 
A teeling against infant marriage is thus springing 
up amongst them 

In two Native States action has been taken 
In Mysore an Act has been passed forbidding the 
raamage of girls under eight altogether, 
and that of girls under fourte'en, with men over 
fifty years of age The object of the latter pro- 
vision 18 to prevent those uneipial marriages of 
elderly widowers with very young girls which are 
popularly believed to be so dis«istrous to the 
health of the latter, and which in any case must 
result in a large pioportioii of them leading a 
long life of enforced widowhood The Gaekwar 
of Baroda, the pioneer of so much advanced 
legislation, has gone further He passed for 
his State in 1904, in thi face of a good deal of 
popular opposition, an “ Infant Marriage Pre- 
xeiition Alt”, which forbids absolutely the 
mainagc of all giils below the age of nine and 
allows that of girls below the age of twelve and 
of boys below the age of sixteen, only if the par- 
ents first obtain the consent of a tribunal con- 
sisting of the local Sub-Judge and three assessors 
' of the petitioner’s caste Consimt is not supposed 
to be given except on spei lal grounds, which are 
specified in the Act 

Widow re-marriage — The prohibition of 
widow marriage is a badge of respectability 
Castes do not allow it rank higher on that 
account in social estimation There is a strong 
tendency amongst the lower Hindu castes to 
prohibit, or at least, to discountenance, the 
marriage of widows At the other end of the 
social structure there is a movement in the oppo- 
site direttion Many social reformers have 
inveighed against the condemnation of virgin 
widows to perpetual widowhood, and have point- 
ed out that the custom is a modem innovation 
which was unknown in Vedic times In many 
provinces recently there liave been cases in which 
such widows have been given in marriage a 
si'cond time, not only amongst Brahmos and 
Aryas, who naturally lead the way, but also 
amongst orthodox Hindus A number of such 
marriages have taken place amongst the Bhatias 
of the Bombay Presidency It is said that in 
the United Provinces considerably more than a 
hundred widows have been re-married in the 
last ten years The actual results no doubt are 
small so far, but the first step has been taken 
and the most violent of the opposition has 
perhaps been overcome. 


EDUCATION, 


The general education policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, and its results, are discussed in a- 
special article Education {q v ) But we may 
conveniently here indicate some of the education 
tendencies revealed in the census returns 
Of the total population of India, only 59 persons 


per mille are literate in the sense of being able to 
write a letter to a friend and to read his reply 
The number who can decipher the pages of a 
printed book with more or less difficulty is no 
doubt much larger. Throughout India there are 
many Hindus who though unable to write can 
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drone out at least the more familiar parts of the 
Mahabharata or Ramayana to their neighbours, 
who feel that it is meritorious to li*<ten to the 
recital of the sacied te\ts, even though they, and 
possibly the reader also, may not always fully 
understand the meaning himllarly there are 
many Mahoimdans.cspcfially in Northern India, 
who can read the Koian, though they cannot 
write a word Of this minor form of literacy 
the census takes no count The number of per- 
sons who are literate in the sense in which the 
terra was used at the present census is divided 
very unequally between the two sexes , of the 
total male population, 100 per mille are able to 
read and write, and of the female only 10 In 
other words there is only one literate Icinalc to 
every eleven males If we leave out of account 
children under 15 years of age, the number of 
literate males per mille is 149, and that of 
literate females 13 

Education by Provinces. — Thanks to the 
free instruction imparted in the monasteries and 
the absence of the pardah system which hampers 
the education of ii males m other parts of India 
Burma easily holds the first place* in respect of 
literacy In the whole pojiulation 222 peisons per 
mille arc literate and the proportion rises to 314 
amongst persons ovt r 15 years of age In every 
thousand persons of each sex, 376 males and 61 
females are able to read and write Of the other 
main British provinces, Bengal and Madras come 
next with 77 and 75 literate persons per mille 
respectively Bombay follows closely on their 
heels Then after a long interval, come Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa and the Punjab At the bot- 
tom of the list arc the United Provinces and the 
Central Provinces and Bcrar, with 34 and 3 i 
literate persons per mille respectively Differ- 
ences similar to those noticed above sometimes 
have their counterpart within provincial bounda- 
ries Thus m Bihar and Orissa, the Orissa natu- 
ral division has 64 literate person'^ per mille 
and the Cliota Nagpur plateau only 28 In the 
Central Provinces and Bcrar, the proportion 
ranges from only 6 per mille in the Chota 
Nagpur States to 54 in the Nerbudda Valley 

Native States. — Education is more uid<ly 
diffused in Bntish provinces than in the Native 
States, which, taken as a whole, have only 79 
males and 8 females per mille who are literate, 
as compared with 113 and 11 m British territory 
The three Native States of Cochin, Travancore 
and Baroda, however, take rank above all 
Bntish provinces except Burma, while in 
respect of female education Cochin divides with 
Burma the honours of first place The Kashmir 
State where only 21 persons per mille can read 
and write, is in this respect the most backward 
part of India 

By Religion. — Of the different religious 
communities excluding the Brahmos and Aryas 
whose numbers are insignificant, the Parsis 
easily bear the palm in respect of education. Of 
their total number 711 per mille are literate, and 
the proportion rises to 831, if persons under 15 
years ofage are left out of account Of the males 
nearly four-fifths are literate, and of the females 
nearly two-thirds. Amongst those over 15 
years of age only 8 per cent of the males and ?fi 
Iier cent of the females are unable to read and 
write. The Jains, who are mostly traders, come 
next, but they have only two literate persons 
to every five amongst the Parsis. Half the 


males arc able to read and write, but only 4 per 
cent of the females It is noticeable, however, 
that whereas the proportion of literate males is 
only slightly greater than it was at t)>e com- 
mencement of the decade, that of literate 
females has doubled The Buddhists follow 
closely on the Jains, with one person In 
lour able to read anti wiite Hero also 

we see the jihcnomt non of a practi- 
cally unchanged proportion of literate males 
(40 per lent ) coupled with a large increase in 
that of literate females which ih now 6 per cent 
compared with 4 per cent in 1001 The Christ- 
ians (22 per cent literate) are almost on a part 
with the Buddhists, but in their case the in- 
equality bf tvv cen the position of the two sexes, 
IS much smaller, the proportion of literate females 
being nearly half that of males In order to 
asc(‘rtain how far the high position of Christians 
is due to the indiision of Europeans anel Anglo- 
Indians. the figures for Indian Christians have 
been woiked out sepaiatcly The result is some- 
what sill pi ismg, tor although the Indian converts 
to Chiistianity are rcirulteel rnaiuly from the 
aboriginal tubes aiul the lowest Iliiielii castes, 
who are almost wholly illiterate, they have, in 
proportion to theur nuinbeis, three times os 
many literate persons as the Hindus and more 
than four times <is many <is the Mahomedana. 
One Indian Christian in six is aide to read 
and write , for males the proportion is ono^ 
in four , and for females one in ten The 
I influence of Christianity on education is stri- 
kingly illustrated by the figures foi the province 
of Bihar ami Orissa, where the jiroportion 
of Indian Christ i.ins who are literate is 76 
per mille, compared with only 5 p('r mille 
amongst their animistic (ongeners It has to 
be rememlx'rnd, moreover, that many of the 
Indian Christians had alr(*ady passed thcsciiool- 
going agi at the lime of their conversion , the 
proportion who are able to read and write must 
be far higher amongst those who were brought 
up as Christians 

The Sikhs come next in order of merit, with 
one literate person in every fifteen , for males 
the ratio is one in ten and for females one in 
seventy Here again, while the proportion for 
males shows only a slight Improvement, that for 
females has doubled during tlie decade. The 
Hindus have almost as large a proportion of 
literate males per mille (101) as the Sikhs, but 
fewer literate females (8) The Mahomedans with 
only 69 and 4 per mille lespei tively, stand at the 
bottom of the list, except for the Animistic tribes 
of whom only 11 males and 1 female in a thousand 
of each sex arc able to read and write The low 
position of the Mahomedans is due largely to 
the fact that they arc found chiefly in the north- 
west of India, where all classes are backward in 
respect of education, and in Eastern Bengal 
where they consist mainly of local converts from 
a depressed class. In the United Provinces, 
Madras and the Central Provinces and Berar 
they stand above or on an eqijality wrlth the 
Hindus and the same is the case In Bombay 
excluding Sind In Sind the Mahomedan popu- 
lation is exceptionally illiterate, but In the rest 
of the Presidency it consists largely of traders, 
and education is much more widely diffused 
amongst them than amongst Hindus. The 
figures for Hindus again are a general average 
for all castes, high and low. It will be seen 
further on that some of the higher Hindu castes 
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arc betk'r wlucated than the Buddhists while 
others are even less so than the Animists 
Increase of Literacy —The total number of 
literate persons has risen during the decade from 
15 7 to 18 6 millions or by 18 per cent The 
number of literate males has increased by 15 and 
that of literate females by 61 per cent The 
proportion who are literate per thousand males 
has risen from 98 to 100 and the corresponding 
proportion for females from 7 to 10 If persons 
under 15 years of age be excluded, the proportions 
are 138 and 149 for male and 8 and 13 lor females 
The great improvement in the proportion of 
literate females is most cneouraging It is true 
that too much stress should not be laid on this 
when the actual number is still so small, but, on 
the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
rate of increase was ('(jually great in the pre- 
Mous deca(b',so that it has now been continuous 
for twenty years The total number of f(‘mal(‘s 
over 15 years of age who can read and write is 
now a million and a quartiT compared with less 
than halt a million twinty yeais ago 

Proiiress — Before leaving these statistics 
of schools and scholars we may glance briefly at 
the progress which tln‘y show is being inach* 
The total number of scholars in all kinds of edu- 
cational institutions in 1891 was only 3 7 mil- 
lions In 1901 it tiadiisin to 4 4, and in 1911 
toO 3 millions 17 7 per cent of the population 
of school-going age weic .it s<hool in 1912 as 


compared with 14 8 per cent in 1907 Be- 
tween 1891 and 1911 the number of students in 
secondary schools and Arts Colleges has doubled, 
and the number in primary schools has increased 
by 67 per cent , the proportion ranging from 39 
per cent in Bombay to 204 per cent in the 
United Piovinces Excluding Madras, where 
a school final examination has recently taken 
the place of the Matriculation, or Entrance, 
examination of the University, the number of 
persons p^issing that examination has risen from 
4,079 in 1891 to 10,512 in 1911 Including Mad- 
ras the number who passed the Intermediate 
examination in Arts or Science has risen during 
the same period from 2,055 to 5,141, and that of 
tliose who obtained a degree in Arts, Science, 
Medicine or Law from 1,417 to 5,173 The gene- 
lal conclusion appears to be that, while the 
general rate of progress is far greater than would 
appear from a comparison of the census returns 
of 1901 and 1911, it is most marked in ri spect 
of secondaiy education 

There was a continuous fall, both in the num 
her and the proportion of persons afllicted from 
1881 to 1901 , and this has now been followed by 
a move in the other direction Though the pio- 
poition is smaller the number of the insane and 
the deaf-mutes is now about the same as it was 
thirty y(*ars ago The number of lepeis and blind 
howev(‘r is less b> about a sixth than it then 
was 


Infirmities. 

The total number ot pcisons siitfeiing fiom each infirmity at each of the last four censuses is 
shown in tin following table — 


Number afflicated 


Infirmity 



j 1911 

1001 

1801 

1881 

liisauf 

81,006 

' 66,205 

1 

1 74,279 

81,132 

26 

23 

27 

35 

lleaf-mutcs 

199,891 

15 3,168 

52 

196,861 

197,215 

64 

, 75 

86 

Blind 

443,65 \ 

354,104 

458,808 

526,748 

142 1 

121 

167 

229 

Lepers 

109,094 

07,340 

126,244 

134,968 

35 

33 

46 

57 

Total 

83L644 

670,817 

856,252 

937,063 


267 

229 

315 

407 


Note — The figures in heaviei type represent the proportion per 100,000 of the population. 


Insanity.— In respect ot the prevalence of 
insanity, India compares very tavoiirably with 
European ( ountries. According to the latest le- 
tunis, the proportion ot persons thus aftheted in 
England and Wales is 364 per hundred thousand 
of the population, or fourteen times the propor- 
tion in India This may be due partly to the tact 
that the English statistics include the weak- 
minded as well as those who are actively insane, 
and to the greater completeness of the return in 
a country where the majonty of the mentally 
afflicted are confined in asylums, but the mam 
reason no doubt is to be found in the compara- 
tively tranquil life of the nativ c of India It 
13 well known that insanity increases with the 
spread of civilisation, owing to the greater 


wear and tear of nerve tissues involved in the 
struggle tor existence 

The total number of insane persons exceeds by 
9 per cent that returned in 1891, but their pro- 
portion per hundred thousand of the population 
has fallen from 27 to 26 The dechne is fairly 
general, the chief exceptions being the United 
Provinces, theNorth-West Frontier Province and 
foul Native States in the peninsular area In 
the UmtcHl Provinces the number of the insane 
pel hundred thousand of the population has risen 
from 12 to 18 No satisfactory explanation of 
"tills large increase is forthcoming 

Deaf-Mutes. — By deaf-mutism Is meant the 
congenital want of the sense of hearing which, m 
the absence of special schools, such as are only 
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just beginning to appear in India, necessiiih 
prevents the sufferer from l(‘aining to talk Clear 
instructions were given to the enumcratorH to en- 
ter only persons who weie congenitally afflicted 
borne few, perhaps, may hav e been included m the 
return who had lost the power of speech or hear- 
ing after birth, but the total number ot siu li mis- 
takes is now very small In India as a whole 74 
males and 53 females per hundred thousand are 
deaf and dumb from birth These proportions 
are much the same as those obtaining in 
European countries 

Blindness. — In India a^ a whole fourteen 
persons in every ten thous«ind of the poinilation 
aie blind, as compared with fiom eight lo nine 
ill most European countrii's and in the United 
btates of America It is a mattei ol common 
observation that blindness is ordinal ily iar more 
common in tropical countries than in thosi with 
a temperate climate It is, however, less 
common in India than in parts ot l-astern 
Europe, in Jlussia, tor mstame. nineteen 
persons in very ten thousand arc blind 

Lepers — In India as a wholi^ 51 males and 
18 teinales per hundred thousaiul peisons ot 
<ach sex are lepers Of the different provincis, 
Assam suffers most, thi'ii Buima, and tlnm in 
order Bihar and Oiissa, the Central Pioviiu'es 
and Berar, Madras, Bengal, Bombay, the 
United Brovinccs, the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province in the two last-imni- 
tioned provinces tlieie an only 17 m<ile and 8 
fiinale lepers per hundied thousand ot (a*h sex 
M’he occuirence ot leprosy i-s veiy local and its 
liievalciue varies enormously within provincial 
boundarii'S 

The numbei of lepers has f.dh'ii sun (‘ 1891 fiom 
120 to 109 thousand, a drop of mon* than 13 per 
C('nt When it is remembcicd that the nuinbi i 
ot persons suturing tiom the other thn e infir- 
mities taken togetlu'r has remained almost sta- 
tionary, it may be concluded tlnit the deciease 
in the reported number ot lepers is genuine and 
indicates a real diminution in the pic valence of 


the disease It is possible that this is partly the 
result of the improved material condition ot the 
lower castes, amongst whom leprosv is most 
common, and ot a higher standard of cleanliness 
The greater efforts which have been made in 
recent years to house the lepers in asylums may 
also have helped to prevent the disease from 
spreading The total number ot asylums in 
India is now 73, and they contain «ome five 
thousand inmates, or about 4 7 per cent of the 
total number of lepers This may not seem 
mu(h, but it has to be lemembeied that the 
movc'inent is still in its infanc y and that progiess 
has been very lapid in recent years Com- 
plete statistics toi 1901 aie not readily available, 
but it is know n that in the two provinces of Ben- 
gal and Bihar and Orissa, the niimbci of lepers 
in asylums was then onlv about half what it is 
now 1’he greater pait ot tln‘ credit for the provi- 
sion of asylums for these unfortunate persons 
belongs to the Mission toi Lc jieis inlndla and the 
East, which rc'ceives liberal In'lp fiom Oovern- 
ment Its latest report shows that there are 3,5 37 
lepers in the forty asylums maintained by the 
Society 

The belief is growing that lejiiosy Is commum- 
catcsl from one human being to another by 
som<‘ insect, and two South AfiicMu doctois have 
rc'cently publishcsl papeis implicating the bed 
bug {atanihm leitulnryi) If this theory be cor- 
rect It IS obvious that the segregation of lepers in 
asylums must reduce the numbei of foci of thedis- 
ease, and to that extent prcvcsit it from spread- 
ing It IS worthy ot note that in many ot the 
districts where the disease was most pievaleut 
in 1891, there has since been a lemaikable im- 
provement Chamba which in 1891 hud 34 h>- 
pc rs In eveiy ten thousand of its population, now 
has only 15 , in Birbhum the coiresponding pio- 
portlon has fallen trom 35 to 16, in Bankura from 
J() to 23, in Simla 29 to 18, in l)(4ira Dun from 
20 to 11, in (farhwal from 17 to 10, m Burdwan 
trom 22 to 14 and in North Aiakan from 28 to 
20 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Nowdiere are the many points ot difference in 
the local conditions of India, as c'ompaicd with 
those of western countiies, more markc*ci than 
in respect of the functional distribution ot the 
people In England, according to the returns for 
1901, of eveiy hundred actual workers, 58 are 
engaged in industrial pursuits, 14 in domestic 
■service, 1‘1 in trade and only 8 in agriculturer, 
w hercas in India 71 per cent are engaged in pas- 
ture and agriculture and only 29 pc*r cent in all 
othei occupations combined The preparation 
and supply of material suiistuiices afford a means 
of livelihood to 19 per cent ot the population 
(..ctualworkers)of whom 12 per cent arc employed 
in industries, 2 in transport and 5 intrude The 
extraction of minerals supports only 2 peisons per 
mille, the civil and military sctvicus support 14, 
the professions and liberal arts 15, and domes- 
tic service 18, persons per mille The differcuice 
is due to the extraordinary expansion of trade 
and industry which has taken place in \\ estern 
Europe during the last century in consequence 
of the discovery of the steam engine, and to the 
great improvement in means of transport and the 
use of mechanical power in factories of all kinds 
which have resulted therefrom In Germany, 
sixty years ago, the agricultural population was 


very little less than it is at the present time in 
India There are, aswi shall see tuitlu r on, 
indications that in the latter country also great 
1 changes are impending and it is not unlikely 
I that, as time goes on, the functional distribution 
, of the people will bicome less dissimilar from 
that now existing in Europe 
The village. — TJntllthciecent introduction 
of western commoditu's, such as machine-madc 
cloth, kerosine oil, umbrellab and the like, each 
village was provided with a complete eciuipment 
ot artisans and menials, and was thus almost 
wholly self-suppoiting and independent Its 
chamars skinncHl the dead catth*, cured their 
hides, and made the villagers’ sandals and 
thongs Local carpenters made their ploughs, 
local blacksmiths their shares, local fitters their 
utensils for cooking and carrying water, and 
local weavers their cotton clothing Each 
village had its own oil-pressers, its own washer- 
men, and its own barbers and scavengers 
Where this system was fully developed, the 
‘duties and remuneration of each group of arti- 
sans were fixed by custom and the caste rules 
strictly prohlbitcsl a man from entering into 
competition with another ot the same caste 
The barber, the washerman, the blacksmith, etc. 
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all had their own definite circle within which 
they workeil, and they received a regular yearly 
payment for their service*^, which often took 
the form of a prescriptive share of the harvest, 
apportioned to them when the crop had been 
reaped and brought to tlr* threshing floor 

Village sufficiency declining — Even m 
India proper the village is no longer the si It- 
contained industrial unit which it formerly was, 
and many di‘<integrating influences arc at woik 
to break down the solidarity of village life 
The rising spirit ol individualism, which is the 
result of modern education and western influ- 
ences, IS impelling the classes who perform the 
humbler fimetioiis in the ccoiiomy of village life 
to aspire to higher and more dignified pui->int^ 
There is also a tendency to replace the proscrip- 
tive yeaily remuneration by payment for actual 
work done In many parts tor instance, the 
village (Jliamar is no longer allowed the hides of 
dead cattle as his perquisite, but receives instead 
a payment foi removing tin* cattle and for 
skinning them , and the hides are then sold to 
a dealer by the owner of the animal Improved 
means of communh ation have greatly stimulat- 
ed migration and the consequent disruption 
of the village community, and by facilitating 
and lowering the cost of traiispoit of commo- 
dities, have created a tenderuy for industries to 
become localised The exteaisive importation 
of cheap Kuiopeaii piceegoods and utensils, and 
the establishment in India itself of numerous 
factories of the western type, ha\e more or less 
destroyed many village industiies The high 
prices of agridiltural jiroduce have also hd 
many ^’^)lage nrtis,uia to abandon their lieicdi- 
cary trait in favuui of agriculture The extent 
to which this disintegration of the old village 
organisation is proceeding vaiiis considerably 
m different p.irts. 'I’hc change is most notice- 
able 111 the inor(‘ advanced piovimes, whereas 
in oomparativdy backward tracts, like Central 
India and Jlajputami, the old organisation 
remains almost intact 

Agriculture. — India is pre-eminently an 
agneiiltural country. Of its total population 
72 per cent are engaged in pasture and agricul- 
ture, VIZ, 69 per cent in ordinary ciilth ation 
and 3 per cent in market gardening, the grow- 
ing of special products, forestry and the laising 
of farm stock and small ammalb The 217 
million persons supported by ordinary cultiva- 
tion comprise nearly 8 million landlords, 167 
million cultivators of their own or icntcxl land, 
over 41 million farm servants and field labouiers 
and less than a million estate agents and mana- 
gers and their employes 

On the av( rage, in the whole of India, every 
liundrcd cultivators employ 25 labourers, but 
the number varies in the main provinces from 
2 in Assam, 10 m the Piin]ab, 12 m Bengal and 
16 in the United Provinces to 27 in Burma, 33 
in Bihar arc 1 Orissa, 40 in Madras, 41 in Bombay 
and 69 in the Central Provinces and Berar 
These local variations appear to be independent 
alike of the fertihty of the soil and of the density 
of population The conclusion seems to be 
that the differences are due to social, rather 
than economic, conditions, and that those 
provinces have most field labourers which con- 
tain the largest proportion of the depressed 
castes who are hereditary agrestic serfs. 


Of the two million persons supported by the 
growing of special products rather more than 
half were returned in tea, coffee, cinchona, 
indigo, etc , plantations and the remainder in 
fruit, vegetable, betel, vine, arecanut, etc 
growers Of those in the former group, nearly 
nine-tenths were enumerated in the tea-gardens 
of Assam (675,000) and Bengal (248,000) and 
most of the remainder in the coffee, tea rubber 
and other plantations of Southern India 

Of the 16 persons per mille who were classed 
under liaising of farm stock, nearly four-fifths 
were herdsmen, shepherds, and goatherds, 
lather more than one-seventh were cattle and 
biiffalo-brei'dcrs, and keepers and onc-cleventh 
sheep, goat and pig breeders 

Fishing and Hunting — In the whole of 
India about 2 nnlliori prisons, or 0 per mille 
subsist by fishing and hunting Of these, all 
but a small fi action are fishermen About 
half the total number are found in the two pro- 
vinces of Bengal (641,000) and Madras (313,000). 
The number wlio live by this occuyiation is 
exceptionally small in the United Provinces 
(18,000) and Punjab (10,000) The Punjab 
.Superintendent says that, owing to the destruc- 
tion of immatme fish and fry and the obstruc- 
tion of the free passage of fish to their spawning 
grounds, the live thousand odd miles of large 
rivers and major canals in his Province probably 
produce less food th.m an equal volmno of 
water in any othei part of tlio world The 
sea fisheries of India, though now known to be 
very valuable, «irc at present but little ex- 
ploited 

Mines. — In the whole of India only 530,000 
persons or 17 in every ten thousand arc support- 
id by the extraction of minerals Coal mines 
and petroleum wells account for about half the 
total number (277,000) The coal fields of 
Bihar and Oiissa support 127,000 persons and 
those of Bengal 11'), 000 In the Manbhum 
distiict, which contains the Jherria, and part 
of the rianiginj coal fic'ld, 111,000 pel sons or 
7 pel cent of the inhabitants are supported by 
work in the collicaies Though the llamganj 
coal field was discovered as far back as 1774 
many yeais cl.ipscd before much use was made 
of the discovery In 1840 the total quantity 
of coal sent to Calcutta was only 36,000 tons. 
It rose to 220,000 tons in IBIS and to six million 
tons in 1901 Since' thru the' giowth has been 
veiy rapid 1'ho output m 1911 from the coal 
mines of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa exceeded 
eleven million tons In the same year the total 
yield for all India was twelve million tons. Of 
the latter quantity nearly one million tons were 
exported, and four million were used by the 
railways The total output however is still 
tiivial compared with that of the United King- 
dom, which amounted in 1911 to 272 million 
tons Most of the peisons employed in the 
mines of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are abo- 
riginal or quasi-aboriginal , about half are 
Bauris and Santals, and many of the remainder 
belong to the Bhuiya, Chamar or Mochi, Kora, 
Raj war, Dosadh and Musahar castes The 
great majority are recruited locally The coal 
mines of Hyderabad, Assam, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, and the Punjab support 
between them only about 27,000 persons 
Metals. — Of the 98,0o0 persons supported by 
mining for metals, more than half were returned 
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in the Mysore State, and of these the great 
malonty were employed in the gold mines of 
Kolar, where for some years past the value of 
the gold produced has been about £2,000,000 
per annum The mines in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, which support 21,000 persons, 
.tie principally for the extraction of manganese 
The mining of this ore was greatly fostered by 
the Japanese War, which caused Russia to 
discontinue her expoits of it for the time There 
has since been a period of depression, which 
seems now to have come to an end Manganese 
IS extracted elsewhere also, e y in Mysore and 
Madras In Burma tin and lead are extracted 
as well as silver and wolfram in small quantities 
Iron ore is worked in various places, but chiefly 
m Mayurbhanj which supplies the raw material 
lor Messrs Tata and Company’s ironworks at 
Sakchi 

Of the 75,000 persons supported by woik m 
quarries and mines for non-metallic minerals, 
other than coal and salt, two-flfths were enume- 
rated in Bombay, where the quarrying of stone 
and limestone is an important business chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay city In 
Bihar and Oiissa and Madras mica mining is 
of some importance 

The extraction of salt and saltpetre suppoits 
78,000 persons Nearly a third of the total 
number aic found in Bihar and Orissa where the 
Nuniyas are still largdy employed in digging 
out and refining saltpetre This industry is 
carried on also in the Punjab Rock salt is 
mined in the same province and in Rajputana 

The total numbei of persona employed in 
the extraction of mim rals has risen during 
the decade from 2H5 to 517 thoiLsand. Tin* 
most noticeable increase is in Coal mines and 
petroleum wells which finbraas nearly three 
times as many persons as m 1901 The bulk 
of the increase has o«cuncd in Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, but it is to be noted that 
Uyderabad and the Central Provinces and 
Berar which now coutiibute about 12,000 
persons to this group gave practically none ten 
years previously Miners for metals are 2 ^ 
times as numerous as they were in 1901 

Industries — Of the 35 3 million persons 
dependent on indiLstnal occupations, nearly 
one-fourth, or 2 6 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, are supported by textile industries Of 
these, the most important, from a numerical 
point of view, are industries connected with 
cotton. The number of persons supported 
by cotton spinning, sizing and weaving is 
close on 6 millions, and another half imllion 
are employed in ginning, cleaning and 
pressing the raw material The proportion 
of the population supported by cotton spinning, 
sizing and weaving is 37 per mille in the 
Punjab, 29 in Bombay and Rxjputann, 
27 In Madras, 22 in the Central Provinces and 
Berars and 18 in the United Provinces In 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Assam 
it is much smaller, ranging only from 8 to 11 per 
mille. Nearly two-flfths of a million persons 
are supported by rope, twine and string making, 
and more than a third of a million by jute spin- 
ning, pressing and weaving Other important 
textile industries are wool spinning and weaving, 
silk spinning and weaving, and dyeing and print- 
ing, etc., each of which supports from a quarter 
1 0 a third of a million persons. It is clear there- 


fore that so far as India is concerned, in spite 
of the growing number of cotton mills in the 
Bombay Presidency and elsewhere, the hand 
industry still, to a great extent, hold Its own 
Only 13,000 persons are employed in silk spin- 
ning and weaving factories, 7 .000 in woollen fac- 
tories including those for the making of carpets 
and even smaller numbers in other factones oi 
this class Some of these textile industries arc 
very local Those connected with jute are prac- 
tically confined to Bengal, in which jprovince 
nine-tenths of the persons supported % them 
were enumerated. More than half the personn 
dependent on rope, twine and string making 
and on working in ‘other fibres’ chiefly coir, and 
palmyra fibre were enumerated in Madras and 
its Native States and a quarter of those supported 
by wool industries In Hyderabad Half the silk 
spinners and weavers are found in two provinces. 
Bengal and Madras The dyeing, bleaching and 
printing of textiles and lace, crape and similar 
industries are almost unknown in Assam, Bengal, 
Burma and the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Growth of Industry — As compared with 
1901 there has been a decrease of 6 1 per cent i ii 
the numbci of iiersons supported by textile 
industries This is due mainly to the almost 
complete extinction of cotton spinning by hand 
Weaving by hand has also suffered severely from 
the competition of goods made by macliinery 
both in Europe and in this country. There has 
been a large increase in the number of Indian 
cotton mills, but as the output per head in fac- 
tories IS tar gi eater than that from hand-looms, 
the addition of a given number of factory hands 
involves the displacement of a far largei 
number of hand workers 

Hides — As compared with 1901, a largii 
decline in the number returned as general work- 
ers 111 hides Is partly compensatisi for by ai* 
increase in shoe, boot and sandal makers In 
the two heads taken together there has been a 
diop of about 6 per cent During the saim* 
period the number ol hide dcaleis has more than 
doubled Owing to the growing demand for 
hides in Europe and America and the resulting 
high prices, the export trade in hides has been 
greatly stimulated The local cobbler, on the 
other hand, liaving to pay more for his raw mate- 
nal and feeling the increasing competition ot 
machine-made goods has been temptcKi to 
abandon his hereditary craft for some other- 
m<*an8 of livelihood, such as agriculture or 
work in factories of various kinds 

Woodworkers — Wood cutting and working 
and basket making support 2 5 and 1 3 million 
persons, respectively, or 3 8 million m all The 
number of factories devoted to these industries 
is still inconsiderable Saw mills and timbei 
yards each employ some 12,000 persons and 
carjientry works about 5,000 There is only one- 
cane factory with 46 employes. 

Metal workers — The workers in metals are 
only about half as numerous as those in wood 
and cane. About three-quarters of the persons 
in this order are general workers in iron, and 
one-seventh are workers in brass, copper and 
bell -metal 

The total number of persons dependent on 
metal Industries shows a decline of 6 6 per cent 
as compared with 1901. 

Earthenware. — The manufacture of gloss 
bricks, and earthenware supports In all 2 2 mill 
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oa persons Seven-eights of thobe arc the ordin- 
ary village potters who make the vaiions earthen- 
ware utensils for cooking and storing water which 
are required by the poorer classes, as well as 
tiles, rings for wells and the like In most parts 
of India the potter, like the carpenter, oil-presses, 
blacksmith and cobbler, is found in practically 
every village 

Chemicals — In a country hke India, whose 
economic development is still bac kwaid it is not 
to be expected that a hirge niimbfr of persons 
should be engaged in industries conmeted with 
chemical products Tin* total numbir ndiirned 
as supported by tin se industin s exceeds a million 
but it shrinks to h'ss than 100, 000 if we (‘xclude 
manufactuie and rc tlning ot V(‘g( table and mine- 
ral oils The 1 1 million persons indiidcd in 
this group are almost entire Iv vill.'ge aitisans 
who extract oil from mustaiel linseed, etc, 
grown by their fellow villagers 

Food Industries — Of the 3 7 million persons 
supported by food indiistrus the gnat imijority 
follow occupations of av(rv piiimtno type 
Ilice pound! rs and huskcTb and lloiii giindirs 
number 1 6 million, grain paiehtis, (‘tc 0 (> 
million, and toddy drawers about the same 
There are 352,000 biitcheis 281,000 sweetmeat 
makers, etc and 07,000 bakers an<l biscuit 
makers Tlu' other live heads ot the s< herm' 
contain between them only 227,000 piisons 
The principal faetoru's in eonmdion with food 
industries aic dour and ru’c mills, w hie h emplov 

42.000 pt'i sons, sugar ta( tones 8,000, opium, 
ganja and tobacco iactoi ics 7,000 and brcw'eiies 
6 , 000 . 

Dress — In all 7 8 million persons arc sup- 
ported by industries of dress and the toilet Of 
these 1 3 nulhons are giouped under the head 
tailors, milliners, dressmakers, edc and 2 1 mil- 
lion under each of the he<uls («) shoe, boot and 
sandal makers, (6) wasli(‘rm( n, cleaneTS and 
dyers, and (c) baibcrs, han-dre^sseis and wig- 
makers 

Transport — Transport suppoits about dve 
million persons, or lb pei imll(‘ of the population, 
VIZ , transport by watei one million, transport hy 
road 2 8 million, transport by rail one million, 
and the post, teU'graph and telephone sei vices 
0 2 million Transport by water, about thr(‘c- 
Ofths are owners of ( ountry boats and their boat- 
men ; nearly one-sixth are employeel on inland 
steamers and ocean-going Nessels of all kinds, 
one-sixth are engaged in the construction and 
maintenance of canals, and one-twcntieth in the 
management and upkeep of harbours Trans- 
port by road inelueies one million e alters and 
cart-owners, more than half a million portc'rs and 
messengers and consideiably less than that num- 
ber of owmers and dm ('rs of pack animals Palki 
owners and bearers number 202,000 and persons 
engaged on road construction and maintenance 

563.000 ^ 

Trade — ^The niimbcT of persons dependent 
on trade for thoir livelihood is 17 8 millions, or 
6 per cent of the population Of these, more 
than half are supported by trade m food stuffs, 
including 2 9 million grocers and sollero of vege- 
table oil, salt and other condiments, who are for 
the most part the petty vullagi* shop-keepers, 
commonly known as salt and oil sellers , 2 2 
million grain and pulse dealers ; 1 6 million 
betel leaf, vegetables and fruit sellers, and nearly 
a mllUou fish vendors. Trade lU textiles is the 


nc xt most important item, supporting 4 per raille 
of the population In connection with these 
figures, it is necessary to draw attention to the 
great difference which exists between the econo- 
mic conditions of Indi.i and those of Europe 
In Euiope the seller is almost invariably a 
middleman, whcicas in India he is usually the 
makei of the article and is thus classified under 
the industrial and not the commercial head. 

Professions — The public administration and 
the libeiai aits support 10 0 million persons or 35 
p( r inillo, naiiu'ly, public foice 2 4 imlliem, public 
adinimstiatioii 2 7 million, the professions and 
lib('i<il arts 5 3 million, anel peisonsot indepeii- 
dintnnaiis .ibout half a million The head 
rublic force iiu hides the Aimy (0 7 million), the 
Navy (less than 5,000) and the Poliee (lb 
million) India has piaetieally no navy and lu'r 
aimy is exceptionally small, as eompaied with 
those of Eiiiopean countries The number ot 
persons actually ('inploycd in it is only 384,000 
oi 1 pel mill! of the population, as compared 
w'lth 4 jier niillc in England and 10 in Geiinany 
The flguies for Police im hnle village watchmen 
and then families The real number in this group 
is greati'i th.iii tliat shown in the census tables , 
many of these village offn lals have other means 
ot siishsiMti'ii! e, ariei the latter were soine'timcs 
shown as the'ii principal occupation Under the 
h!*ad Public administration are e lassed only those 
pcTsons who ai!' diiectly cngagc'd in the Execii- 
ti\!‘and Judicial administration and thur es- 
tablishments, whc'tluT employed directly imdei 
GovcTiimemt or under a municipality oi other 
local body Employees of Eoviunment and local 
bodies who have a specific occupation of their 
own, such as doc tors printers, school-masters, 
land siirveyois, c‘tc are shown under the special 
hc'ids provided for thc'sc occupations Of the 5 » 
million pel sons supported hy the preffossious and 
hbeial arts, Kc'hgion accounts for rather more 
than half. Letters and thc^ arts and sciences for 
more than a sixth, Instruction and Meciieme for 
one-eighth, and Law for one-eighteemth The 
main head llehgion contains 1 6 million priests, 
ministeis, etc , 0 7 million leligioua mendicants, 
0 4 million pilgrim conductors, circumcisers 
and persons engage'd m temples, burial or burn- 
ing giound service, and 0 0b million catechists 
and other persons in church and mission service 
Of Law, more* than half are law^yers, law agents 
and mukhtiars and the remainder lawyers’ eierks 
and petition writers More than two-thirds of 
the persons under the Medical head are medical 
practitioners of various kinds, including dentists 
the remainder are midwives, vaccinator®, com- 
poundcTS, nurses, etc The real number of per- 
sons who act as midw4vc*s must exceed consider- 
ably that showm in the return This service is 
usually performed by the wife of the village 
scavc'iigei or other person ot low caste , and 
sho must olten have been returnc'd under her 
husband s occupation Nearly three-fourths of 
the persons classexi under Letters and the arts 
and sciences are found in Music composers and 
masters, playeis on musical instruments, sin- 
gers actors and dancers The bulk of these arc 
'village drummers, whose services are invariably 
requisitioned on the occasion of marriages and 
religious festivals 

Factories. — There are in the whole of India 
7,113 factories employing 2 1 million persons, 
or 7 per mi lie of the population. Of these per- 
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^ons, 810,000, or two-fifths of the total number 
are employed in the growing of special products, 

558.000 in textile industries, 224,000 in mines, 

125.000 in transport, 74,000 in food industries, 

71.000 m metal industries, 49,000 in glass and 
earthenware industries, the same number in in- 
dustries connected with chemual products and 

45.000 in industries ot luxury Of the special 
products, tea ( 70J,000 employees ) is by far 
the most important The number of tea gardens 
IS not mueli more than double that of folf(‘C plan- 
tation'*, but twelve times as many persons me 
finployedon tlnun The eolfec plantations aie 
lour times as numeioiis as indigo concerns and 
employ twice as many laboureis Of the labour- 
« rs on tea gaidens, 70 pt r cent are letuim'd by 
Assam and 27 per cint by Jh'iigal Madras, 
AI\ sore and Cooig contain bitw^en ttiem piai- 
tieally all the colTee plantations, and Bihai 
and Orissa all the indigo lactones Of tin* pt‘r- 
sons wwking in mines, 143,000, or 64 per cent 
are found in colluries, eight-ninths ot tin m being 
in the two pioMiices ot liiliar and Oiissa and 
fJengal The number of persons engaged in gold 
mines is about one-fifth ot the niimbi r in the ( oal 
mines nun -tenths of tlnm were retuiued from 
Mysore Ot the 558,000 workers, in textile in- 
dustries, cotton mills contiibiite 108,000 and 
jute, hemp, etc 222,000 About two-thirds ot 
the persons employf cl in cotton mills are touiid 
in the IJoinOav PK'sidtncy, from 8 to 9 per cent 
in the Central ProMiices and Bcrai and Madr.is, 
and about halt this proportion in the iinitisl 
Provinces and Bengal Jute mills are a mono- 
poly of Bengal Of the industries eonneeted 
with trarispoit, railway workshops arc by far 
the most important and atford employment to 


99.000 persons, or 79 per cent of the total 
number of pcTsons engaged in these industries 
about one-fourth of them aie found in Bengal 
and one-sixth in Bombay Ot the fartorles 
connected with food industries, the most pro- 
minent ire ricc and flour mills These employ 

42.000 persons, ot wdiom mxirly thn^’-fourths 
are engagc'd in the ricc mills ot Rangoon and 
other plaei s in Biiima 

Indians and Europeans —The proportion 
of Indians to Buiopc'ans vanes considerably In 
dilferent classes of faetoiies TIk' great major- 
ity of the huger eoncerns are finamed by Euro- 
pean capital, and in siieli ca^es nianageimmt or 
direction is generally Europ3<ui, and the Indians 
shown under this head are luigaged tor the 
most part on sui>cTvision and cl(‘ifcal work. 
In Assam where 549 tia g.irdens aie owned 
by Euiopcans and 60 by Indians, theie are 
536 Eiiropian and 73 Jndiaii manageis In 
tile coffee plantations of ^ladras and Mysore 
the same piincijfie is apparent Tlie jute mills 
ot Jiingal aretinancfd by l^nropean capital and 
the managers .ire all Euiopeans , w'liile in 
Jtombay when' Indians own 110 of the cotton 
spinning and weaving mills and share 25 witii 
Euiopeans, and the lattci own exehisnely only 
12, all Imt 4 J ot th(? manageis are Indians 8omc- 
tuiies the proportion ot Euiopeans employed in 
supervision, et( , vanes with the character of the 
wmik In the gold mines where the planning and 
contiol ot the di'ep nndergrouml woiking'- require 
a high ch gp'o of skill, Europeans outnumber In- 
dians in the ratio ot m arly 4 to 1 , whereas in the 
coIlieiK s Indians arc tw( Ivt' times as numeroun 
as Europians 
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Indian Education. 

Indian Education* is unintelligible except Western thought , and (2) the obvious utility 
through its history. Seen thus it affords the of a system whose object should be, in part at 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it least, to assist Indians to a development of 
will appear as a huge blunder based on an initial their capacities and sympathies on lines which 
error of judgment easily avoided, to another might be of service in the actual government 
stands out as a symbol of sincerity and honest of the country. With reference to this last 
endeavour on the part of a far-sighted race of point the following consideration may be urged 
rulers whose aim has been to guide a people The object of our great Universities and Pub- 
alien in sentiments and prejudices into the lie Schools in England is generally admitted 
channels of thought and attitudes best calcu- to be something more than the satisfaction of 
lated to fit them for the nefds of mod(rn life purely theoretical interests They are meant 
and western ideals. A careful survi^y of the to be the training ground of capable public 
history of Indian Education will reveal the servants Let us once admit this to be a ne- 
opposition between two tendencies whose cessity in England ; if then we recognise the 
struggle for supremacy was finally decided by impossibility of administering the great Indian 
Lord Macaulay’s Minute' of 1835 The be- Empire through Englishmen alone, there 
ginnlngs of public education in India belong seems to be no adequate' reason for refusing to 
to a generation before Macaulay’s regime But apply the same methods to India And as 
it was not till Macaulay poured sucii emphatic then' is nothing in Indian History to show the 
contempt on Oriental learning that the Gov- particular value of any Oriental system of edu- 
emment in India m geneial definitely chos<‘ cation as a training for luiblic service, the lo- 
the path of English education as the road to gical conclusion is that Indians should be edu- 
future progress Macaulay’s Minute crystal- cated in English along Westcni lines If an 
Uses a point of view which liad already some observer were confronted with a country ruled 
years before begun to impress itsdf upon edu- by fonign administiators backed up by a 
cationists in this country Aiui when we find foreign aimy, he would infer on a priori grounds 
a statesman of the acumen of Lord Curzon that the said foreign power had included in 
saying “Ever since the cold breath of Macau- its legislation a system of education analogous 
lay’s rhetoric passed over th(' Add of tin Indian to its own — if his opinion of it had not led him 
languages and Indian text books, the (hnn'ii- to suppose that it had adopted the sceptical 
tary education of the people in their own tongue or ung<'nerous policy of not educating its sub- 
has shrivelled and pined,” we must not suppose jects at all That would piesent itself as the 
that he regarded Macaulay as soh'ly responsible only possible alternative And the problem 
for the trend which modern education has of Indian education may bo said to resolvi 
taken. It needs but a cursory glance at the itself into a doubt which of the two policK's 
history of education in India uruh'r British lule is preh'rable, that of non-t ducation or that of 
to make cle^ir once for all that education English education Yet the doubt itself has 
on Western lines was neci'ssary as an answ'ei only to be stated to be solved And the task 
to a growing demand which none but callous of explaining Indian i ducation becomes in the 
rulers could rc*fus(‘, as also for the \eiy forcible' end simply one of showing how the initial en- 
rcason that without some kind of organised couragenient on the part of Biitish rulers of 
training of Indiana in English composition and Oriental learning did not so much begin educa- 
ideas the practical work of administration tion as foster the* desire for education, until 
which demands an cver-incrcablng number ot it last the Goveinment undertook the duty of 
clerical assistants to meet the lU'cds of steadily guiding such aspirations into what it conceived 
accumulating ofiftce work, could never have to be the right channel To this end our aim 
been carried on These two points give one will be to show (1) Indian education in the 
the clue to the main features of Indian educa- sLige of conception, and its birth somewhere 
tion (1) the claim of ncwly-awakerud races to about the time of Macaulay’s Minute, (2) Its 
be allowed to substitute for their own lifeless growth and organisation, (8) its present situa- 
1 earning the progressive culture of modern tion 

THE BIRTH OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 

The seeds of an interest in education may be enior-General’s Council in 1835 that it wa^ 
said to have been sown by the foundation of definitely discussed whether it might not ae- 
the Calcutta Madrasa by Warren Hastings in cord with the meaning of the Act of 1813 to 
1781 and the Sanskrit College at Benares by use at least part of the money for the encour- 
Jonathan Duncan in 1701 Whatever interest agement of the study of English But other 
there was in beaming during this period was forces had been already at work In 1817 th(' 
directed solely to the encouragement of Sans- Hindu College was opened at Calcutta with 
krit and Arabic Even the Act of 1813 which the express object ot instiucting “the sons 
set apart a*“lakh of rupees for “the revival of Hindus in the European and Asmtic langua- 
and promotion of literature and the encou- ges and sciences,” English being assigned the 
ragenient of learned nati\es of India, and for most prominent position The moving spirit 
the introduction and promotion of a knowledge which led to the foundation of this institution 
of the sciences in the British territories of was Raja Ram Mohan Roy who in the words 
India** was interpreted as a scheme for the of Mr, H. R. James in his important book 
encouragement of Sanskrit and Arabic, and ‘ Education and Statesmanship In India,” 

It was not till the famous meeting of the Gov- “ incarnates the Impulse which led thinking 

•This term is In common use for ** Education in India,” Just as *‘ English Education ’* 
means in India, education through the medium of English in Western learning. 
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Education. 


Indians to desire and work for English Edu- 
cation ” From that time forward the far- 
higlited observer must have realised that a 
movement had begun which whether we would 
or not we could no longer check The same 
phenomenon was witnessed on the Western 
Hide of India, and Mountstuart Elphmstom 's 
Minute on Education, dated March 1824, de- 
serves particular notice tor its recognition of 
the necessity of introducing a knowh'dge of 
European sciences into any sc heme of (‘ducation 
as well as for its wise* restraint in dealing with 
Oriental learning For though his declared 
object \\as to establish English schools and 
encourage the natives in the pursuit of Euro- 
pean sciences, he repudiates tli(‘ idea that the 
purely Hindu side of I'dueation should be to- 
tally abandoned In his own v\oids “It 
would surely be> a prcpostcious way of adding 
to the intellectual treasures of a nation to be*gin 
by the dcstiuction of its indige'iioiH htewatuie' , 
and I cannot but think that the futuie attain- 
ments of the natives will bes incieased m c'xtent 


as well as in variety by being, as it were, en- 
grafted on their own previous knowledge and 
imbut'd with their own original and peculiar 
character ” Elphinstonc’s interest m educa- 
tional matters was sufllciently appreciated by 
the citizens of Bombay who m 1827, the year 
of his d(‘parturo, resolved to found two pro- 
fc'ssorships 111 his memory “ to be held by 
gentlemen from Great Britain until the happy 
period when natives shall be fully competent 
to hold them” It is sufficiently char not 
only that an inteiest had been aroused m 
English education but tlmt some attempts had 
been made to meet the interest before 1835, 
though lord Cui/on may have given a just 
estimate of the situation at tlie Educational 
Conhience of Simla in 1901 when he said 
“ Education tin re was , but it was narrow in 
its range exclusive and spasmodic in its appli- 
cation, religious rathei than secular, theore- 
tical rather than utilitarian m character Above 
all, it w'holly lacked any scantiflc organisa- 
tion and it was conllned to a single sex “ 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


It IS, of course, just the possibility of 
(iigrafting modi in wx stein knowledge on the 
old Indian stocks that is opoi to doubt lleic- 
in lies the signiilcance of Macaulay’s f.iiiKUis 
tirade on Oiuntal sci('nc(', which dc'servs 
cpioting for the contrast it foims to the jUst* i 
i htiniate of Mountstuart Elphinstone It is 
jirrhaps mor(' offensive to Indian eais for the 
demint of truth it contains, tliough the en- 
tirely unsympathetic foim in which he ex- 
po s^es himsdf is a sufficiint stumbling-block 
in itself " 'I’he cpiestion before us,” he writes, 
‘is simply whithei, wliin it is m oui povMT 
to tiach this language — Enghsli — we shall 
teach languages in which, by umvdsil con- 
fession, then' aie no books on any subject to 
be compared to our own, whetlni, wlun v\e 
can tc'ach Euiopean sen nee, we shall teach 
systems which, by unueisal confession, wher- 
ever they differ fiom thos(> of Europe, differ 
for the worse , and whether, when we jiatronise 
sound philosophy and true history, we sliall 
eounti nance at thi' public expense, medical 
doctiines whic h would disgrace an English 
farrier, astronomy which would move laugliter 
in the girls at an English boarding-school, 
history abounding with kings thiity feet high 
and leigns tliirty thousand wars long, and 
geography made up of seas of treacle and seas 
of buttei ’’ The ri'iterated phiase ‘ by uni- 
versal confession’ is be>ond tin* maik , but 
Macaulay wan suredy right in his valuation 
of ancient Hindu science as science or history 
as history Where ho was surely wrong was 
in his implied condemnation of Indian litera- 
ture as lUetature From that point of view 
you might just as well condemn Homer for 
ids mythologv %.(as indeed Plato does m the 
Republic) W heie, again, lie was possibly 
wrong was in his vehement antipathy to the 
view that, if modc'ni science is to bo taught, 
it should be taught through the medium of 
Indian languages Yet here too he leprcsents 
an attitude v\hich was fast becoming that of 
enlighted Indians And, if there were no 
other reasons, the ultimate utility to the Gov- 
ernment Itself of Indians trained m the Eng- 


lish kinguagt IS a strong aigumcnt m his favoui 
This utilitaiun motive lor English education 
links often unconscious and uniecognise 
under the whole piogn s^ of Indian education 
— to its ditnment as some think, for tlu great 
charge against the modern Indian student is 
that he rcgaids a careei in Goveinmcnt school 
and colleges not so much as education and an 
ind in itself as a men' means to moii* oi li'ss 
luci.itive cmplovment m Govunnii nt offices 
B(' that as it may, wi* shall probably not be 
far v\rong in saying that tlie famous Minute 
of 1835 v\as in spirit right but m cxpicssion 
wiong Its it suit was tliat the Government 
of Lord William Bentinck madi' the following 
momentous Ri solution ‘His LoriWiip in 
Count il Is of opinion that the gnat object of 
the Biitish Government ought to be the pio- 
motion of European htirature and science 
among the natives of India, and that all the 
funds appropriated for thi' purposes of e'duen,- 
tiem woulel be best employed on English edu- 
cation alone ’’ 

Universities Established. 

Macaulay’s pi'iiod of service on the Com 
mittet' of Public Instiuction (first formed 
in 1824) gave consielerablc impetus to the 
movement he aelvocated, as figuics will show 
Whereas the Committee had no more* than 
fourteen institutions under its control in Bengal 
when he jomiclit, this number was more than 
trebh'd by the end of 1837, the larger part 
being Anglo- Vernacular schools or colleges 
Progiess continued along these lines in Bengal, 
and more slowly in othir Presidencies, until 
m 1852 the numbers under instruction in Gov- 
ernment collegis amounted to 25,372 of which 
9,893 were foi English education (James p.34). 
The increase of numbers must have been mate- 
rially atfc'cted by a Resolution of Lord Har- 
dmge’s Government in 1844 in which it was 
stated that in the selection of candidates for 
public employment, prefeiencc would be given 
to those who had been educated in the newly 
fabhionc'd type of institution. An adlierent 
ot the old-fashioned intellectual ideal of college 
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life would see in this Kcsolutlon a fatal 
concession to the utilitarian view and a fatal 
misdirection of public attitude towards edu- 
cation. 

Meanwhile educational institutions had so 
multiplied throughout India that the time 
was becoming ripe for the decisions arrived 
at in Sir Cliarles Wood’s Despatch of 1854 
'Ch(5 old idea had bicn tliat the education im- 
parted to the liigher classes of socuty would 
gradually ‘ lilter down ’ to the lower classes 
How little true it is that education could evei 
lilter down to the iruss(‘s in India by its own 
percolativo piopcrties is evident inough even 
now when our wide sjstem of schools mtirely 
fails to touch the' majority of India’s popula- 
tion. The Despatch of 1854 murks a depar- 
ture from the ‘ nitration ’ polu'y and a re- 
cognition on the part of an enlightined Gov- 
ernment of educational duties, even towards 
'.ectlons of the population who had luver enter- 
tained the idt'a of Governinent eibligations 
m th( Ir direction The result of the Dispatch 
was the tormation oi Di'partrnents of Public 
instruction on Inns whieh do not difftr at all 
essentially fiorn Departments of Public Ins- j 
tructiou of the pn’sent day 'J'liey rr pn'Si'iit 
a dlri'ct desiitlon of the laissez pure oi jUtra- \ 
twn policy, and an atteuiipt on the pait of] 
Government to “combat tiio ignoiance of the' 
people whuh may be considi'iid the gnatest 
( urse of the countiy ’’ Another featuie of' 
the Despatch was an outline of a ‘ University ’ 
system, which foriiK'd the basis of the' schenii' 
adopted III 1857 wlun \cts wire pasjsid foi 
the incorporatiiin ot tfint UniMr^itus, om' 
for Calcutta, oik' for Pomba> and one foi 
Madras As Lord Curzon said “ The Indian 
Uiiivcrsitii's may be describid as the fiist fruits 
i)f the broad and llbi ral policy of the Educa- 
tion Despatch of 183 1” He might have gone 
further and said that the scln me outlined in 
it not only oiigmat<'d universities but con- 
tained suggi'stions toi their proper (onduct 
whose value has only leci'iitly been umh rstood 
In its proposal of a distinction In tween “com- 
mon degrees ’’ and “ honours ’’ degrees it 
anticipates tlui actual preuedure of at least 
one University, that of Ilombaj, by marly 
'<lxty years 

Private Agencies 

The Despatch of 1854 and the ordera 
based on it, togi'tlici with later resolutions and 
modifications, organised education into some- 
thing like the present system Government 
took the whole thing into its own hands and 
i'stablished Universities, colleges, high schools 
and middle schools Efforts were made to 
i'xtend elementary education so as to reach 
the masses and also to establish a system of 
inspection with a view to guaranteeing the 
ffficiency of institutions which should 

bo allowed grants-in-ald as well as Government 
Institutions themselves Expansion under 
control sums up the aims of this combined 
system of grants-in-aid and Inspection As 
Mr James puts it “ Local management 
under Government inspection stimulated by 
gran ts-in -aid, was to supplement and finally, 
perhaps, in large measure, to supersede direct 
management by Government “ (p 48) The 
latter part of the sentence may ha\e been the 


inspiration of the Commission of 1882 appoint" 
ed to inquire into the way in which the recom- 
mendations of the Despatch of 1854 had been 
carried out The result of the Commission 
was to relax the control exercised by Govern- 
ment over i'ducation Government's with- 
drawal was intended to refer only to secondary 
instruction The ide^ was to encourage pri- 
vate enterprise in the founding of secondary 
schools But though the recommendations 
of the Commission included much talk of con- 
ditions and cautions and of the necessity of 
maintaining a liigti standard, tiie addition of 
a further recommendation that tlie managers 
of aided scliools and colleges be permitted, if 
they wished, to charge less fees tlian Govern- 
ment schools of the same class led in the result 
to a general deterioration of standard The 
lecommendations of this Commission appear 
to some as a cliarter of irifmciency. They 
are tlic avenue to educational institutions run 
as a business proposition Meanwhile perhaps 
the most creditable feature of tiio Commis- 
sion’s Jleport was its insisU nc<' on the impor- 
tance of Ihiinary Education and its recominen- 
elation “that primaiy education be declared 
to be that part of the whole system of Public 
Instruction winch possesses an almost cxclu- 
“ivi claim on local funds set apart for educa- 
tion and a laigc' claim on provincial revenues “ 
The least creditable feature is its rc'coramenda- 
tion “ that pieferenco be given to that system 
winch regulatis the aid given mainly accord- 
ing to the results of examination ’’ To pay 
by results is wilfully to encourage the cram'- 
ming institution 

Great Expansion 

! riK peiiod from 1882 to beginning of the 
new century is one of phenomenal expansion 
There was a gcm'ral stampede for education, 
and no propiT regard was paid to the standard 
or quality of the product It is this period 
which if any deserves the opprobrium incurred 
by education m India And it is the univer- 
sities which stand out as the chief sinners 
'Phi re can be no reasonable doubt that students 
were being turned out with digioes attached 
to thi'ir names who could not be regarded as 
educated from any respectable standpoint 
As a man who is doubtful whether an act of 
his reallv is so piaiseworthy as the general 
(horns of congratulation had led him to sup- 
pose, suddenly, with tremors at tlio thought of 
the revulsion of opinion that is sure to follow 
If he turns out to have done wrong, feels certain 
of his error, so our Governors and Chancellors 
and Vice-Chancellors of this period gradually 
arrived at the conviction that something was 
wrong with the seenungly excellent product 
of the Despatch of 1854 and the Commission 
of 1882 Criticism began from without, but 
finally it invaded the sphere of Convocation 
addresses. At last in 1901 the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Calcutta made this state- 
ment “ For the first time, the Chancellor 
asks the University to consider the possibility 
of constitutional reform ’’ In September of 
that year an educational conference was con- 
vened at Simla by the Viceroy Lord Curzon. 
In 1902 the Indian Universities Commission 
was appointed and in 1904 an Act was passed 
to amend the law relating to the Universities 
of British India. 
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UNIVERSITIES ACT AND PRESENT SITUATION. 


Tho Commission of 1882, which favoured I 
the policy of withdrawing higher education | 
from the control of Government within certain 
limits and of allowing colleges and secondary 
sc hools conduct! d by private ( nterprise to 
n duce their fe«‘s, though in many details it 
made admirable proposals, yet by its general 
policy led to a general ineffli lency and lowf ring 
of standard in higher education In some 
matti'rs it anticipated ail that has hitherto 
been done For ('xample, in suggesting that 
there should bo two sides in secoinlaiy schools, 

“ one hading to the entrance examination of 
the UniV( rsities, the otln-r ot a more piactical 
charaitiT, intendi'd to fit youths for commercial 
and otlK'r non-lit(‘rary puisuits,” it still anti- 
( ipates Govi'rniiK'nt action l)y many vears 
Ihc' Universities Coninus'^ion of 1902 proposed 
to make the School Final c xamination a pre- 
liminary test for certain professions and posts 
m Govemmeuit service and to substitute^ it 
fe)r the' Matriculation as a general epialillcalion, 
e'vem, if possdele', as a te st of tltne'ss to e nte r 
tho Umversitv Tho latest statement of Gov- 
ernment policy (date'd Feb 1911) re -asserts 
and ('mphasises tlie sc proposals, which aie 
an attempt to e'nforce' the* huggestion of the* 
Gommihsion of 1882 But tho gemeial iclaxa- 
tion of (lOVe'rniiK'nt control seemed to Lord 
Curzou the radical evil of lus day 
New Senates 

Not to speak of the lowe-ring of efficiency ' 
e OTiHecpn'nt on the' lowering of fe'etj m schools I 
and collc'ges by private e'nte*rpnse, wo may t 
mention among the more' glaring de te'cts which I 
Lord Ciirzon had to face the maladministia- i 
tioii of the UmvcrsitK's duo to the mistake' of | 
their composition All kinds of pc'oplc' hael 
e refit into the' Se'iiatcs of Univcrsitie's who 
from the true* educational point of view had 
no businc'ss the-re Tlie numbers had become' 
unwieldy so that it was impossible to ge't pasbc'd 
eve'll ne'cessary leforms I’he jirogie'ss of j 
education was retarded and modern innova- ' 
tions simply ignored As re e'onstitiited the 
Universities have* revise'd their re'giilations 
<ind though they have not ce'ascd to be exa- 
mining universities they have taken upon 
themselves the m'cessary function of inspc'cting 
the college's affiliated to them 'I'liev have 
also received powers of becoming te*aching 
bodies Little has jet been done to make 
the'in that , but it may be judge'd fiom ut- 
terance's 111 the'ir Sc'nates that they are becoming 
iiicrc'asingly conscious of tluir possibilities 
or duties in this dirc'ction In the last Reso- 
lution on Education (Feb 1913) it was 
decided that the principle of an examining 
and affiliatmg University must still be main- 
tained Neverthc'le'ss a movement Is pro- 
mised in the* direction of “ new* l(x;al teaching 
and residential Universities within each of the 
provinces in harmony with tho best modem 
opinion aa to the right road to educational 
efficiency” Under the pre'sent system it is 
no longer impossible to pass radical changes 
Tho Senate of each University has been reduced 
to one hundred in number, and the Act lajs 
down that in tho election of members of the 
Syndicate, tho executive body in the Uni- 
versity, a certain number of those actively 
engaged in educational work should be selected 


To quote from the Fifth Quinquennial Review 
“ the Colleges have defined rights of rcprcben- 
tation on the Syndicate, to this extent that 
among the elected members of the Syndicate 
a number not falling shoit by more than one 
of a majority must bo heads or professors of 
I colleges One University has required by 
, its regulations that a majority of tho elected 
members of tho Syndicate shall be heads or 
professors of Colleges ” It is evident then 
I that the working bodies m the Universities 
have been ckaned up and are now so consti- 
tuted as to contain the obviously essential 
educational element 

Policy of 1913 

The influence of Loid Curzou on educational 
progn ss has been g< m rally saliitarv For 
though his ri'forrns had th< air of nstriction 
and rais('d a geni'ral outcry in India — ‘‘the 
least that Lend Curzou was ehargeil with was 
a (lelib('rat( attempt to throttle liiglu r edina- 
tion 111 India” (‘‘Indian Unnst” by Valen- 
tine Chirol) — it IS now n'cognist d by ('nlightcncd 
thmk( rs that all bianclus of education rc- 
iquind (areful review Before any epianti- 
, tative inenasc took place, it was necessjary 
to reform tlu' qualitative liasis A glance 
' at the work doin as suminaiised by the last 
j ()umqu( nnial Re'view will show how the ma- 
ehiiKiy has bc( n cleani d The Universities 
are now respectable, s( condary se hools have 
b« ( n improved and placed under stncte'r con- 
ditiems of re'cogmtion , attentiem, though m- 
sufficie'iit, has bee'ii jiaiel to tlie training of 
teachers, in primaiy sdioeds ('xaminations 
have been simplified, builehngs improved, 
tho pay of tcaehers raised, the courses of stuelies 
re'vise'ei anel vvieleneel In these ciieumstancc's 
the Goveinnient Resolution of 1913 was 
justifleel in its amis to exte>nd educational 
institutions on eve'iy side* It proposed 
to double tho number of primary schools (a 
scheme' vvhicli may be ri'gaided as a ( ornpro- 
mise* be tvve'e n the policy^ of Idissez faire and that 
ot (ompulsoiy eelucation), and to encourage 
the establishment of a greater number of secon- 
dary schools on tho lines of private enterprise 
bv increased grant >5 on (onditions of submis- 
sion to (Joyernment inspe'ction, re'cognitibn, 
and control One* of tlio most interesting 
fe'aturc's of the Resolution is Government’s 
de'sire to de'velop the hostel system In tliei 
vvorels of the* Resolution ” llie Government 
of India desire to see the hostel svstem develop 
until there is adequate rcsuh ntial accommo- 
dation attached to eviry college and secondary 
school m India ” Altogether the Resolution 
of F<bruarv 1913 ranks as a notable pronounce- 
m(*nt, ranging as it docs over every conceivable 
topic, from the Universities to what is often 
called Female Education, with a dojith of in- 
sight and a readiness to face the most complex 
problems of finance and organisation that 
augurs well for educational progress There 
IS reason to hope that our educational system 
in India will stand out as one of tho most re- 
markable achievements in the history of impe- 
rial politics 

University Organisations 

These Universities are examining bodies 
with colleges affiliated to them The Cover- 
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nor-Gencral is the Chancellor of the University 
»f Calcutta and the head of the provincial 
Government the Chancellor of each of the other 
Universities. The Vice-Chancellor is nominated 
l)y each head of Government The executive 
body is tlie Syndicate which is now organised 
so as to contain a larger educational clement. 
Gver this body the Vice-Chancellor presides, 
all other members being elected by the various 
Faculties except the birector of Public Ins- 
truction who is a member ex offiew The 
secretarial work of all university business is 
liono by an oflicer appointed by the Senate, 
the Registrar The legislative body is the 
Senate which is divided into faculties, a Fa- 
culty being a section of the S('natc appointed 


to control tho work of a particular subject. 
The Faculties are in most cases those of Arte, 
science, law, medicine and engineering. There 
is an oriental faculty in the Punjab University 
alone Each of tho main branches of study 
In a University is represented in addition by 
a Board of Studies, that is, an advisory body 
whose duties are to look after the curricula 
1 and recommend text books or books which 
I represent the standard of knowledge required 
j m the various examinations The Senate 
as a whole consists of from 75 to 100 members 
I the majority of whom are nominated by Gov- 
I ernment, tho remainder being elected by the 
; Senate or its faculties or by the body of gra- 
duates of th(3 UnivtTsity. 


Universities 

Constitution — There are in British India five Universities with the following temtoria! 
Iimit.s (V. Fifth Quinquennial Review P 7)— - 


Terntoiial Linuts 


University 


Province (including any Native 
State under its political 
control and any foreign 
possession included within 
its boundarK's) 


Native State or Colony. 


Calcutta 

Madras 

Bombay 

Allahabad 


Punjab 


Bengal, Burma and Assam 
Madras and Coorg 

Bombay and Sind 
United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Central Provinces 
(including Bcrar) and Ajmor- 
Merwara 

Punjab, North-West Frontur 
Province and British Balu- 
chistan 


Hyderabad, Mysore and 

Ceylon 
Baroda 

I'he States included in the 
Rajputana and Central 

India Agencies 

Kashmir and Baluchistan. 


Courses and 

Tho Matriculation Examination is the test for 
entrance to a University After matricula- 
tion, if the student decides to graduate in 
Arts, he must take a four years’ course After 
two years he takes the Intermediate Examina- 
tion After another two years ho may appear 
for tho Examination for Bachelor of Arts 
The regulations with regard to Honours vary 
in tho different Universities In Calcutta 
the honours and pass courses are separate. 
In Bombay the honours student takes in addi- 
tion to tho pass three extra papers. In Madras 
tho honours course is taken tho year after and 
in addition to the pass course The degree 
of Blaster of Arts requires a further exanaima- 
tlon (except in Madras) which is taken one 
or two years ^fter the examination for the 
B. A. degree. If the student elects to take 
science, his course is one of four years. In 
some Universities he receives the degree of 
B. A , in others a separate degree of B. Sc. 
Wliere the separation between Arts and Science 
is clearly dewed, the student takes the Inter 
Examination in Science two years after Ma- 
triculation, and two years after this examina- 
tion appears for that of B.Sc. Those students 
who choose a professional course, e g , agri- 


Examinations 

culture, medicine or engineering, must in most 
cases first attend an Arts College for one or 
two years before proceeding to the professional 
college The student who has graduated as 
Bachelor at a University can graduate as a 
Bachelor of Law in two years 

The average annual output of graduates is 
reckoned in the Fifth Qumquennial Review 
at 1935, and tho proportion of students who 
graduate in the four main faculties is given 
as follows . — 


Arts 

85% 

Science 

20% 

Medicine 

9% 

Englnccrhig 

4% 


But it should be remembered than in some 
universities the Arts degree is given for Science 
subjects 

Dacca University. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
last Government Resolution on education is the 
decision to found a teaching and residential 
university at Dacca Government also profess 
themselves wiUing to sanctiwi under certain 
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statement of Educational Progress in BIHAR and ORISSA. 



j 1911-12. 

1912-13. 


\i<a in square miks 

1 98,170 ■! 


pialo 

1 18,032,708 1- 

No change. 

I'opulatlon 4 



[ Female 

1 18,827,328 J 


[ OTAL POPULAnON 

] 

1 .{0,860,030 


In^Utxtiont^ for Male*, 

1 


.Number ol aits collegoh 

1 7 

7 

Number of high schoolb 

{ 

96 

Number of primary bihools 

21,000 

22,452 

Male Stholarti tn Pablu' 1 nstitatwns 

1 


lu arts colleges 

j 1,430 

1,722 

J n high schools 

1 25,402 

28,110 

ia primary schools 

*)07,341 

592,242 

Percentage of male scholais ui public institutions to nub 



population of sfhool-going age 

24 8 

20 0 

Public Institutions jor Females 



Number of arts colleges 



Number of high schools 


3 

Number of primary “chook 

1 i, 2 r>o 

1,498 

Female Scholars m Public I nstUiUwns 


_ 

In arts colleges 



In high schools 

280 

287 

In primary schools 

78,070 

82,254 

Percentage of iemalc bcholais 111 public institutions to U iiuk 



population of school-going age 

{ 2 

3.4 

p'ale 

000,921 

704,485 

1 otal Scholar** m public institutions < 



1^ Female 

00,053 

95,281 

Total j 

700,874 

799,700 

Total bCHOXARS (both male ana female) in all institu- I 

804,658 

847,244 

tions. 



Ejrpeiiddure {in iliomands of rupees) | 



P rom provincial revenues j 

19,55 

23,11 

From local funds 

7,25 

8,24 

From municipal funds 1 

52 

52 

J’otal Expenditure from public liindt 

27,32 

• 31,87 

From fees ' 

17,35 

18,11 

From other sources 

11,27 

11,90 

Grand Total op Expenditurk j 

55,94 

01,88 
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conditions tho cstablishracnt of similar uni- 
versities at Aligarh and Benares and elsewhere 
as occasion may demand This experiment 
may be regarded as an initial attempt to get 
away from tho affiliating and examining t>pe 
of University and to conform to that ideal 
of a University which requires it not only to 
confer degrees but to supervise' the training 
of intellect and character as closed^ as possible 
A University of this type will turn out gradu- 
ates who may be trusted to hav(' m tin ir degns' 
satisfactory eredimtials about thtir gem ral 
character and ability Under the existing 
system the Univi rsity turns out graduates 
of whom it knows absoIut('ly nothing beyond 
what it learns in examinations 

Colleges 

Affiliated to the University are colleges, 
which the Umveisitics have power to insptct 
and regulate In 1907 tlu' number of 
colleges affilint<‘d to the Indian OnivaTslties 
is given as 170, of vvhuh 101 an* Arts Colleges, 
throe J^aw College's (iiu hiding the haw School 
in Bombay), four Medical, thrc'e* Engince'ring, 
one OrK'utal, one Agricultur.il, and three 
Teachers' Colle'ge s All colleges, whethe'i un- 
der Governme'nt eir private' manage ine'nt, are 
inspecteel bv the' Unive'rsitie s Ceelleges reeeive 
financial aid from public funds, both premneial 
and Impeiial Uneler the Univeisitie's Aet 
the Uiiiversitic's arc empenvered to make' regu- 
lations abemt tlie reside nee of colh'gc sfueknts 
Tho rule now is that Htudents wiiei de) not re- 
side with parent or guareJian must re side edtlie r 
In a boarding house under supe rvismn or in an 
approveel loelging lioust Tlie result has bee'ii 
a larger provision of colle'ge resiele'utiai build- 
ings Tlie hostel system is elefiiiite'lv encou- 
raged by Government and in the* latest Be so- 
lution (Fel) 1915) Goveinme'nt express tlie' 
desire to see the Imstel syste'ni extended to 
all colleges anel se'conelaiv sriioolt. Tlie num- 
ber of students in Arts Colle'ges in 1907 was 
18,001 

Schools 

Government poliev with regard to school 
has been to provide a small nunibeT of 
institutions whieli arc to lie* re'gardcd as 
models for private' cnte'rpnsc At the same' 
time they insist eui a carc'ful inspittion of ail 
schools, wlu'tlier the'V are run by inunieipa- 
htios or local boards, by private Individuals 
or by missionary or othe'r socie'ties Brivate 
enterprise is e'ncourage'd by an e'xtenslve system 
of grants-in-alei, whith are dependent eui the 
etfleienev of the' school and its expenditure 
on teachers and ge'iieral equipment 

Secondary Schools 

There is some difficulty in the classification of 
schools, secondary and primary Here tlio Fiftli 
Quinquennial Review is followed as issuing from 
the Director Ge'iie'ral of Education Secondary 
schools are div ided into English and Vernacular 
in the first place In the forme*r English is a sub- 
]oct of instruction in tlie lower part and the 
medium of instruction m the upper part of tlie 
school. In the latter English is not taught in any 
way. In tho second place these schools are divid- 
ed into high and middle schools In the former 
instruction in its highest branches leads to the 
standard of matriculation for a University , 


in tiic latter instruction Is carried to a standard 
within three years of that in high schools 
Thus there are four kinds of schools, English', 
High and Middle, and Vernacular, High and 
Middle Of these the first two are often called 
Anglo-Vernacular as they combine instruction 
through the medium of the vernacular with 
instruction through the medium of Englisli 
But as tliere are so small a number of vernacular 
high schools that they are hardly w^orth in- 
cluding in a classification, and fuith(*r as the 
v< macular micidh' schools are simply the high- 
est stage of vernacular education and should 
thirefore be included in the primary school 
system, the Bcvk'W rcgaids the distinction 
betweiii English High and English Middh 
schools as a satisfactory classification The 
distinction bc'twecii these' two is slight A 
middle school in the vvoids of the Rc'vievv, “ is 
nothing more than a high school with tw'o or 
thrc'c tejp elassi's cut off” Se'condarv schools 
I III 1907 numben'd 5,285 with 47J,1‘50 pupils 
They an' ri'gulatcd both by Govc'rnnient and 
bv the Uiuvirsities There are now two exami- 
nations which a boy may take at tho end of 
his school carc'ci — (1) Tho Matriculation 
(xaminatioii, (2) the School Final In order 
to prevent the evils arising from seating a Uni- 
versity ( xaminatiem a« a tc^st tor a school educa- 
tion, Govc'minent now insist on the School 
Final as a test for c e rtam profc'ssions and posts 
in Government Seivice The latest Govern- 
ment Besolutmn lays particular stress on this 
point 

Primary Schools 

Uoio again tlie're is a dilflcuity of classification 
owing to the' cliff e'rcnt sysfe'ms prevailing in the 
differe nt province's Howe'ver thev are divided 
generally according to grade into lower primary 
and uppc'r pnmaiy Middle vernacular schools, 
classi'd iisiiallv anmng secondary schools, aie 
rt'ally only siipeiior primary schools and bear 
little relation to the systems prcn^ailing in 
secondary schools Primary schools, as the 
Ke'view points out, have bc'cn dc'flned as the 
I education of tlie masses through the vernacular 
If the medium of instruction be taken as the 
differe'ntiation, then clearly middle vernacular 
schools ought to bo classed as primary In 1907 
the number of these schools was 102,947 In 
the' Govimmc'nt Bc'solution of Ft b 1913 is 
found the following ‘statement ‘Tt is the desire 
and hope of tho Government of India to see 
in tho not distant future some 91,000 primary 
public schools added to the 100,000 which 
alK'ady existed for boys and to double the 4i 
millions of pupils who now receive instruction in 
them ” Middle veniacular 'schools in 1907 
numbered 2,039 with 184,132 pupils 

Primary to Anglo-Vernacular. 

The transition from Primary to Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, that is, fiom primary 
to secondary education, is comparable to 
the transition from a Board school in Eng- 
land to a secondary school unde'r the authority 
of a Municipality or County Council But 
there Is a difficulty owing to the different sys- 
tems prevailing in different Presidencies 
Nevertheless in all provinces a boy may begin 
In a vernacular primary school and pass from 
it to a secondary school According to the 
Quinquennial Review, ” in Bombay all cbildreo 
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mtist begin in tlie venukcular bciiuols before 
proceeding to the secondary schools , in other 
provinces children may do so ” (I’he Italics 
arc ours) ** The point at which th( teaching 
of English is begun in tlic secondary schools 
18 usually tho highest point in the secondary 
school to which children from vernacular schools 
can be drafted ; but in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab there are special arrangements 
made to facilitate tho transition from the 
vernacular school system to the secondary 
school system of children who have pursued 
the vernacular school course to a higher point 
than this " (p 97) It may be useful to 
describe the actual procedure in one Presidency 
In Bombay, before proceeding to an Anglo- 
vernacular school a boy must have passed 
standard IV of a primary school and a girl 
standard III The curriculum of the first 
throe standards of an Anglo-vernacular school 
is very similar to that of the last three stan- 
dards of a vernacular school (Standards V, 
VI and VII) — except that In the Anglo-Ver- 
nacular school English is added as a subject, 
though not used in those standards as the 
medium of instruction 

Rural Schools. 

In tho provinces of Bombay, Bengal, tho 
Punjab and tho Central Provinces a distinc- 
tion is drawn between rural and urban 
primary schools. llie curriculum difft'rs 
according to this distinction In the Central 
Provinces the dlslinctlon was, up to the 
time of the publication of the last Beview, 
one of time mainly, to allow the boys to spend 
half their time In agricultural work The ob- 
ject of rural schools is not so much to teach 
agriculture as to train the minds of prospective 
agriculturists In an elementary w'ay. In 1905 
an attempt was made in Bombay to introduce 
agricultural text-books, the elfect of which 
may only have been to destroy the faith of the 
boys in their father’s primitive methods with- 
out having any appreciable influence on the 
improvement of agricultural practices About 
a year ago a meeting of educational inspec- 
tors decided against this experiment The 
whole question of remodelling the rural school 
course has been reconsidered, and in Bombay 
at least that and tho ordinary primary course 
have been brought closer together. A boy 
who starts in a rural school can now complete 
the whole primary course in the same time as 
A boy who starts In an urlian school. The 
idea is that boys educated in rural schools 
should not be put at a disadvantage. At the 
same time — and this is important — an attempt 
has been made to make rural education, how- 
ever elementary, form a system of elementary 
education which should be complete in itself 
Hence the differences between rural educa- 
tion and ordinary primary education are un- 
important and indefinite, in Bombay at least 
The last Government Resolution declares it 
to be **not practicable at present in most 
parts of India to draw any great distinction 
between the curricula of rural and of urban 
primary schools,'* but In the latter class of 
schools there is special scope lor practical 
teaching of geography, school excursions, etc , 
and the nature study should vary with the 
environment and some other form of simple 
knowledge of tho locality might advantageously 


be substituted for the study of the village map* 
As competent teachers become available a 
greater differentiation In the courses will be 
possible." Such differentiation has long been 
found a perplexing problem, and It may be 
doubted whether with wisdom any but In- 
definite differences can be introduced. 

Professional and Technical Education. 

Industrial schools are to bo found dotted 
about India, some maintained by Government, 
others by municipalities or local boards and 
others by private bodies One of the mos'^ 
important institutions of this type is thoVictoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay. There 
18 also the well-known Thomason College of 
Engineering at Boorkee, the College of Science 
at Poona, and the Sibpur College in Bengal 
There are Schools of Art m the larger towns of 
India, where not only architecture and tho fine 
arts are studied but also practical crafts like 
pottery and iron-work There is also a school 
of Forestry at Dohra Dun in the noith of India 
Besides those there are many medical schools 
and college's which prepare students for the 
medical degrees of the various Universities 
and of which the Grant Medical College in 
Bombay may be taken as a good example 
There are agricultural colleges, the most im- 
portant of which IS the Pusa Agricultural Col- 
lege and Research Institute, which trams ex- 
perts in sp(X)ialised branches of agricultural 
science, sucli as agricultural chemistry, eco- 
nomic botany, mycology and entomology 
Wo may also mention the Indian Institute 
ol Science at Bangalore, the product of generous 
donations by the Tata family Two institu- 
tions mark the progress of educational interest 
in the Bombay Presidency, the Government 
Institute ot Science — for whose capacious build- 
ing (not yet (oinpleted) tho Government is 
indebted to tho generosity of Sir Cowasji Jehan- 
gir, Sir Jacob Sassoon, and Sir Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim — and the College of Commerce, insti- 
tuted to supply teaching in connection with the 
establishment of a Facility of Commerce in th(‘ 
University 

Colleges for Teachers. 

There arc training colleges for secondary 
teachers in various parts of India, and what are 
called in some cases Training Colleges, in others 
nonnal schools, for the training of vernacular 
teachers As there has been considerable 
dissatisfaction on account of the defective 
qualities and pay of teachers in schools. Gov- 
ernment are now wakening to the importance 
of paying more careful attention to these Insti- 
tutions and tho last Resolution provides for 
a better scheme of pay for teachers. 

Education of Girls. 

Hitherto little attention has been paid to thi 
important branch of education Even In the latest 
Resolution nothing is definitely proposed though 
certain lines are laid down for guidance of enter- 
prise in this direction However there do exist 
schools and colleges for girls, while a number 
of the female sex are educated at institutions 
common to both sexes. Arts Collies, Medi- 
cal Colleges and the like admit both male and 
female students, and a small percentage of 
women attend them. In those Freslaency 
Towns, however, where there are no coU^es 
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^jx'cially for womon, it scorns to bo ponerally 
rcc 0^,01140(1 that thore ouj?ht to bo, paiticularlv 
v\ h( n orio rc^mombers how important it is to 
brinpr th( inhiuntial (lass of wom('n and mothors 
lourul to soini' sympathy with modoni thought 
''mid ideals It may bo pr< surnod that Oo\(ro- 
iiK nt will pay vt ry limit('d attention to this 
side of education until Indians thomschi's 
(hmancl such a move Most Indians oliject 
to invasions on tluir family lifo and take a 
ditfon'iit attitude to womon from that of West- 
cm races Still there are s( bools for girls and 
female insp( (triss( s ornplojcd by (ioverniiKuit 

European Schools 

Tliorc an' schools foi Eurofic'ans and Eurasians 
III India and they arc' insjxctc'd by (lovcrnmcnt 
inspi ( tors spc'c lally .'qipointc d foi tie control ot 
European schools and for the* ulhx'ation of 
grants to schools unde r the ir sphe re of intlueiKc' 
'I'hc education of the domiciled comnmnitic"' has 
hcc'n founc' a Mngularlv ix'rploxing problc in, and 
in 1912 a special contcnncc' yas summoned to 
(oiisidor the' mattc'r '1 ho ditTuultv h that they 
arc a thing apait trom tlu' gciuial system of 
« ducation deyotc d to Indians proper 

Educational Services 

These ai(' divided into (cr) the' Indian Ediic.i- 
tional Sc rvicc', (I>) th« riovincial Jvdueation.il 
Sc'rvice, (() th Suboidinate Educational 
Sc'rvice 

(ff) Indian Educ at lonal Sc r\ ic o The Indian 
EiClucational Service' is c omfirisc d c't dis- 
tinguished graduates of IJiuvnisitics of the' 
I nitc'd Kingdom, cluclly fiorn Oxford and 
(’anibriclgc At tlie head of the Edmational 
Dipaitmc'nt in each Presidency is tlir Director 
of Public Instruction, who is a member 
of the Setviee drawn from one of Its biam 
and cr ojfu lO a incinhci of the' Legislative 
Council of his Presidenev Under him are' 
ICducational OHlee'r^ in three braiielies, (c/) 
IiHpe'ctors, {b) Pimciiials and Professors of 
coUc'ge'C, (c) Headmasters of High Schools 
Under the pie'scnt svstein it is stifi possible' 
feu an English giaduite sent out fiom heirne 
to stait m one hraiieh of the' se'iviee' and pass 
from one to anothe r at the will <d (Jovn inmc'nt 
At present also a Headinister of a High School 
IS brought out unner less '-atisfactory condi- 
tions than Inspc'ctors and profes‘^or•^ All 
start at the pay of Us 500 pc'i mense in with 
an annual incn'inent of Us 50 pc'r mensem 
lUit U( ad-masters stop at tlie pav of Us 750 
per mensem, while other members of th<; per- 
\ lee go up to Us ],000 pe'r me'usein, the Di- 
rector of Public Instruction being put on to 
tho salary of Us 2,500 per mensem On 
the other hand, headmastt'rs as a rule are trans- 
ferred to the lnsp(‘ctc)nite before they reach 
the maximum cf ID 750, and are then put 
under the same conditions us the rc'st of the 


service A small number of personal alloey- 
anccs w'as arranged in 1896, when the service 
was le organised and received Its title There 
arc low'cr allow'anecs of Us 200 to Ks 250, 
higher allowances of Us 250 to Ks 500, and 
an allowance of Us 100 aftc’r fifteen /ears 
of ai»provc(l service to theise who do nos get 
any of the other .illowanees Except fer the 
Diie'ctor of Public Instruetion, the limit 3f the 
preispeet of a member of the Indian Educa- 
tional Sc'rvite* IS Us 1,500 a month, the average 
prospcets being considerably les', The'rc is 
no shell t serve e pension Schemes arc on 
toeit to improve the' piospeets of tlie service 
Hitherto this service vvIikIi is m reality one 
of the most important in the country has not 
bc'en lightly estimatc'd, though its membeis 
are as a rule men of inoK' real culture* than 
me'inbe'rs of the Indiin (’ivil Hence the great 
difiiculty of recruit imnt The number 
posts in this service, in 1907 throughout India 
v'as 157 Ade'itions have' been made since 
then, but it h dear that the Se'rviee is under- 
staffed, if one considers the* range and import- 
ance of its woik Hitherto higher edue'a- 
tional woiK has been little appreciated in India, 
partieulailv bv En-ilishmui ISow-a-davs 
much Is said of its inipoifaue c', but little done' 
foi those who caiiv’ it out 

At Hie' bead of all li^diie ational departments 
111 Inelhi, at the* seat ot (love'rnmc nt, is the 
31< mbei for Education who sits m the 
Vice ro\ ’s Exe cuti > e ('oune il 

{h) Proxmcial Eelueational Service — In this 
scivice' also are found piine ipals and professois 
of (Oilegts, lieadmaste is and mspc'ctors 

of schools, and, m addition, translators to 
Government and members engaged m other 
oxce'pt lon.il posts 'I ms service is composed 
ot Indians and re'cruitecl in India, the pay 
s( he me' being ananged on a much lower scale 
tliau that of the* Indian Sc'rvice in accordance 
with the (jualiflcations and the chc'aper rates 
of living of natives of India The* maximum 
pav Is Us 700, the* minimum pay Us 200 
'riieic is a general division lie tween two nianch- 
e s, collegiate* and general The number of 

posts m X907 was 265 
(c) Subordinate Educational Service* — The 
inajoiity of this se'rviee are* headmasters 
(a fe'vv), assistant deput\ inspectors and all 
the assistant masters in Governme'nt high and 
middle scliools In Bengal a numbe r of poorly 
paid te'acbers liave bet'n converted into a 
“lower subordinate service” The pay and 
prospects eif tins “^e rvKc aie not good, and much 
complaint is made* of the inferior nature of the 
tevrchmg m schools run 1)> its mombcTS In 
1907 the figure's for this service stood at 6025 
'I he maximum pav of this service is somewhere 
about U.S 400 Tho minimum pav used to 
he Us 30, but is now Ks 40 per mensem. 


STATISTICAL RESULTS. 


The statlstie'al table' of educational progress 
In British India published in March 1914 gives 
the following results — 

The grand total of pupils m all institutions 
(including private institutions) has risen by 
.168,948 to 7,149,069 The largc'st inereases 
oociirrc'd In Bengal (109,000), Madras (82,000), 
the United Provinces (70,000), Bombay (65,000), i 


and Bihar and Orissa (43,000) 

The Percentage of pupils in public institutions 
to children of school-going age (reckoned at 
1.5 per cent of the population) has risen, in the 
case of hoys from 26 8 to 28 4, in that of girls 
from 4 7 to 5 0 m that of both from 16 0 to 
17 0 The percentage of both boys and girls 
in public and private institutions together has 
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risen Iroin 17 7 t/O 18 7. un<l tJie ixjeeiitaK* to JlUUkhsnon-itcuiiingfiomthcsurplus reveDue 


the whole population from ii 6 to 2 8 Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal show from 38 to 40 per 
cent of boys of school-going age at school in 
public institutions , Assam over 30 per cent 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa, and the Central 
Provinces from 21 to 26 per cent , in the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, and the North-West 
Frontier i*rovinee, the percentage's range from 

16 to 18 The highest figures for girls are 

17 4 per cent in Coorg and 0 0 pir cent in 
Burma 

The increase in (ollegiate and higher insti- 
tutions has beui 00,161 against 28,687 last 
year The figures for higher institutions are 
as follows — 

Male 1’ emale Total 

In colleges 40,370 414 40,784 

In high schools 428,182 18,516 446,607 

I n middle s( bools 404,085 48,252 542,317 

In primary schools the figure has rlsm hy 
273,351 and now stands -- 

Male 4,428,631 

Female 832,062 

The total ot those iindcT piimary instiuction 
in public and private schools (in< luding piimary 
departments of seiondary schools, other sihools 
and private institutions where a vermidilai 
IS taught (was 6,007,106 at the cud ot 1011-12, 
and is now 6, ni,156 

The numb( r of those undei training for the 
profession of teaching lias iiseii from 13, K64 
to 16,531, and 6,027 passed the pic scribed 
tests during the yc'ur 

The nurnbcT of pupils in technical sdiools 
lias decreased from 12,064 to 11,465 

The number in schcxils for Kuropeans and 
the* domiciled community now stands at 33,iH)0 
an increase of 180 

The increase in Muhammadan pupils amounts 
to 64,308 Sc'comlaiy schools and college's 
show an increase of 16,607 and cleincmtaiy 
schools of 36,680 The total in institutions ot 
the former kind stands at 101,008, in those ot 
the latter 1,050,448 Othei public institu- 
tions account for the remaindc r of tiie increase 
llie complete total in public^ institutions m 
1,381,306 Nearly halt ot this numbei is <*on- 
tiibutcd by Bcmgal 

Expenditure. 

The total expenditure was Us 0,02,09,000, ' 
an increase of Us 1,16,16,000 over that ot the' 
preceding year To this iiieieaso public funds I 
fiave contributed Us 90,38,000 against an 
increase under this liead of Us 34,83,000 in the 
year before Of the total, roughly 495 lakhs 
are now met from public lunds (against 406 
lakhs in the prec'c*ding year), ri 2 , 339 laklis 
(against 270 laklis) trom provincial, 123 from 
clistrict and 33 from municipal funds Of the 
406 lakhs from private sources, fees contributed 
240 lakhs 

Among the larger provinces, the highest 
cjxpenditurc is in Bengal, 202f lakhs , the 
lowest In Assam, 19 lakhs. Save in Bengal, 
public funds contributed more than private i 

The average annual cost of educating a pupil ! 
has risen to Its 13 9 Tliis calculation includes ! 
I ndirect expenditure | 

Pnnetpeu developments — In the j’-ear 1912-13, 
the following additional allotments Irom Im- ' 
perial funds were announcc*d tor education in I 
provinces and politically admlnistoied areas — 


i ot that year, and 56 lakhs recurring from the 
i revenue of the year 1913-14 The developments 
of the five preceding years have been described 
I in the quinquennial review Compared with 
I the figures lor 1910-11, the increase daring 
i the past two years in pupils of public institu- 
I tions has amounted to 13 4 per cent and that 
[ in expenditure to 25 5 per cent 

Among special features of tlic period are the 
I'htdblishment of a Faculty and the scheme 
tor a (olleg( of Commerce in the Bombay Uni- 
versity A generous gift of 10 laklis to the 
University ot Calcutta was made by Dr. Hash 
Bihari Ohose A (ommittee worked out a 
scheme tor the Daiea University, a project 
vvhuh has subsequently nceived the general 
approval ot th(‘ Secretary of State The reports 
on education in the various provinces show that 
, m Madras the rules for grant -in-aid have been 
! made more elastic and the amount given 
i us giant-in-aid has increased by nearly 5 lakhs 
I In other provinces impiovemcnts have been 
' made in secondary education , and in the Bom- 
, bay JPresidency the pay ot assistant teachers in 
I Clovcrnment secondary schools has been incre«i- 
I sed I'lie pay of primary sciiool teachers has 
likewise been improved , in the Punjab, graded 
I scale>^ of salaries from K** 32 to Its 30 a 
month are being generally introduced , in 
1 Bihai and Orissa the stipends paid to aided school 
I teachirs have been regulated, in the Central 
I Provinces a sum has been carmarkesi for render- 
' ing pc'iis onablc the pay of all masters drawing 
' Rs 11 and ovci Among devclopmcmts in 
, Muhammadan education the loundation of an 
I Islamia College at Peshawar has been conspi- 
cuous A committc (* ( onsidc'rcd the foundation 
I ot a Technological institute in Calcutta Other 
I important committees deliberated during the 
j period on primary education, the education of 
j Muhammadans and otiier important subjects, 
i It Hliould be observed tiuit the Statistical 
I tables ditter from tliose given last year in the 
' nc'W aiTaiigement necessitated by the re- 
I aiiangemeiit ot tlie provinces ot Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa 

Recent Developments. 

Tlu‘ main developments of the last and of 
inimeciiately prec<*ditig years have been describ- 
ed m tlie resolution winch appeared in the QazetU 
of Indm publlslit'd on tlie 22nd Fc'bruary 1913, 
winch also laid dow'n the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India The year witnessed the 
assertion at tlic Imperial Durbar by com- 
mand of His Most Gracious Majesty the Kmg- 
Emperor of the predominant claims of edu- 
cational advancement, the announcement of a 
rcxjurring Imperial grant of 50 lakhs for the 
roraotion of truly popular education, and the 
Igh expression of his hopes and wishes for the 
expansion and improvement of education 
delivered by His Majesty the King-Emperor in 
graciously receiving an address presented by 
the Calcutta University In adciition to the 
recurring grant of 50 lakhs a recurring grant of 
10 lakhs wus sanctioned for university and 
higher education, and a non-recurring grant of 
65 lakhs was also made There has been 
expanston in expenditure accompanied by an 
increase of those under instruction. 

Other features of the year have been the 
coUection of materials for the pj-eparatlon of 
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cxtcnHivp schemes for the spread of elementary 
( (lucation, and, in certain provinces, for the 
improvenu nt of secondary education , the 
growth of new ideas regarding university teach- 
ing, which has resulted in the proposal for at 
teachmg and residential unhersity at Dacca, 
and the establishment of Professorships, 
Readerships, and Lectureships in Universities 
like those of Calcutta and TJonibay , the gene- 
rous gifts ot Sir T N Palit and Dr Rash 
Beliarl (ihose to the Uni\ersity of Cal- 
cutta , the creation ot a d( partment of 


industries at Madras as a portion of the scheme 
of industrial training and development , the 
sanctioning of an indu‘»trial ‘Scheme for the 
Central Provinces , the institution ot a College 
of commerce in Bombay , an inepury carried 
out by Colonel Atkinson and Mr Dawson into the 
question of bringing technical institutions intc 
closer touch with the employers of labour 
the institution of proposals for an Orienta 
Research Tn<^titute, and the conference hole 
in July 1912 on the education of the domicilec 
community 


Statement of Educational Progress in ASSAM. 


— 

1 1911-12 

1 

j 1912-13 

Ana in s([uare mile's 

1 61,471 

1 

] Male' 

1 3,038,287 

Ko change 

Populatie)!! > 


1 

J Female 

j 3,421,570 

J 

roT\L POPULATION 

1 7,059,857 


Public Institutwn'i for Males 



Nurniie.! ol aits lollegi's 

j 2 

2 

Numhi'i ot high sdioeiK 

27 

27 

Kumber ot luiuiary schools 

! 3,469 

3,5 14 

Male ^Scholars oi Public Institutions 

i 


In arts colleges 

i 295 

300 

In high schools 

! 8,721 

9,985 

In pi unary schools 

132,151 

138,236 

Perce ntage of male Scholais in public institutions to male 

, 29 1 

30 8 

population ot schexil-going ag< 

1 


Public Institutions for Pcmalcs 



Numboi ot aits collt ges 



Numbe 1 ot high s( bools j 

1 

2 

NumbeT ot primary schools | 

242 

256 

Female Scholars in Public InUituliom | 



In arts eolh'ges j 



In high schcx)Is 1 

1 201 

352 

In pnin.uy schools 

10,8 j() 1 

17,845 

Perc* ntage of temale' scholars iiipublic iii '^titutioiis to 

3 5 

I 3 7 

female population of school-going age 



^ Male ' 

159,101 

168,304 

TOTAL SCHOLARS in publie institutions ^ i 



j Female 1 

17,931 

19,085 

Total j 

177,0 {2 

187,449 

TOTAL SCHOLARS (both male and icmale) in all institu- j 

182,112 

194,288 

t ions 1 



Erpenditure n tho iisu nrh o f rupees) { 



From provincial revenues . 

5,87 

7,71 

From local luiids | 

5,03 

5,82 

From muiiie ipal tuiids , 

14 

16 

Total Expenditure from public tunds 

11,04 

13,69 

From foes 

2,79 

3,02 

From other source's 

2,26 

2,3 3 

Grand Total of Expendituuk 

16,09 

19,04 
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The Hindu University Movement. 


There were originally three distinct move- 
ments in favour ot founding a Central Hindu 
University In the first place, in 1904, the 
lion Pai dit Madan Mohan Malaviya made 
proposals which were confirmed and approved 
by the Sanatan Dharma Mahasabha or Con- 
giess of Hindu lleligion which met at Allaha- 
bad in January 1900 About that time, Mrs 
Viinie Besaiit also put forward the idea of 
1 '>tablishmg a University at Benares ard ap- 
j)licd to the Government for a charter In 
the third place*, a number of Hindu gentlemen 
under the guidance ot the Hon Maharaja Sir 
llameshwar Singh Bahadur, kcie, of Dar- 
blianga were consideiiiig tlic possibilities of 
starting ar educational institution at Benares 
the leaders of these movements soon recog- 
nised that a union of tones was essential, and 
in April 1911 Mrs Besant and the Hon Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya met at Allahabad 
to consider possible linos ot agieeinent This 
meeting was followed shortly aftoi wards by 
another, when it wasagieed that the first gov- 
erning body should consist of representatives 
ol the Hindu coinmurity, Mrs Bezant and 
representative trustees of the Central Hindu 
(killege and also that the Theological faculty 
Nliould be entirely in the hands of Hindus 
Vt the same time IMrs Bosaiit agreed to with- 
draw her petition for a cliarter which was then 
before the Secretary of State At subsequent 
meetings presided over by the Maharaja Baha- 
dur of Harbhanga a diaft (onstitution was 
arranged and it was decided to wait upon tin* 
Hon Member for Edmation and lay befoic 
liim the provisional scheme Jii the mean- 
time, deputations foi the collection of funds 
were instituted and these visited the loading 
<(*ntrcs in India The result was most satis- 
Uctoiy Amounts, big and small, weic pro- 
mised not only from India, but from Indians 
M) far afield as Borneo, Mauritius and South 
\fnca, and besides Hindus of all denomina- 
tions and stations in lite, some Mahomedans, 
and a few Europeans, official as well as un- 
official, have promised to contribute The 
total receipts on October 20, 1913, amounted 
to lls 28,24,069-11-5 to which inav be added 
the capitalised value of the annual gifts m 
perpetuity of the Jodhpur, Kashmir and 
Bikanir Durbars And a year later the grand 
total of receipts was approximately 42 lakhs 
It is, therefore , confidently believed that there 
will be no difficulty in collecting the balance 
of the minimum of lls 50,00,000 required 
by Government 

Government Approval. — In October 1911, 
Sir Harcourt Butler wrote a very sympathetic 
etter signifying the approval of Government 
to the scheme and irdicatmg the conditions 
laid down by the Govenimcnt of India — 

1. The Hindus should approach Goveniment 
in a body, like the Mahomedans 
2 A strong, efficient and financially soimd 
college With an .adequate European 
staff should be the basis of the scheme 
3. The University should differ from exist- 
ing Indian Universities by being a 
teaching and residential institution and 
by offering religious instruction 
4 The movement should be entirely edu- 
cational 


5 There should be the same measure of 
Government supervision as in the ease 
of the proposed University at Aligarh. 

It was subsequently added that a sum of 
Rs 60,00,000 mu'it be collet tt*d, but the capital 
I'scd value of the properties tiansferred in 
trust and the pcipctual giants made by the 
Maharajas of Jodhpur, Kashmir and Bikanir 
may be included 

Objects of the University. — These may 
bo said to be as follows — • 

1 To piomote the study of the Hindu Shas 

tras and of Sanskrit literature g<*nerally, 
as a means of preseiving ai d popular- 
ising the best thoughts and culture 
of the iliiuluh and all that was good 
and great la the ancient civilisation 
of Indi.i 

2 TV) promote learning and research gene- 

rally in arts and silence in all branches 

T To advance and dill use such scientific 
tcchniial and professional knowledge, 
eombmed with the m cessary practical 
tiaining, as is Ix'st i ali'ulatod to promoti 
iniligepoiis mdii-stiies and develop th« 
iiiatenal resources of tin* lountry. 

4 'J’o inomote the building up ot eharactei 
in >outh by making ii'ligion and ethic*- 
an integial pait of education 

Proposed Faculties. — In a letter to 8ii 
Harcourt Jiutli'r the Mah.iraja Bahadur ol 
I>aibhai ga has givc'ii an outline of the proposed 
faculties, which will be those of Oriental studies 
Theology, Arts, Scienct (Bure and Applied) 
and Law The mam objects of the first named 
will bo to foster the study of Sanskrit and iti- 
literature It is proposed to place in charg 
of the woik a Euiopear Sanskrit scholar who 
will he assisted by Indian jiro lessors and pan 
dits of the old class The faculties of Arts 
and Science will work for the present on thi 
lines laid down by the existing universitief- 
The study of some special braneii of technical 
education will be best inaugurated under the 
heading Applied Science which will be expanded 
into a Faculty of Technology m due course 
The Faculty of Law will specialise in the Hindu 
Law and its study from original sources. It 
is hoped also that in course of time there will 
bo Faculties or Colleges of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Medicine, Surgery and other branches 
of knowledge such as Music and the Fine Arts 

Although denominational in character, the 
proposed University will be open to all casti 
and creeds. Provision for instruction and 
examination in Theology and Religion will 
be made for Hindus only and such instruction 
will, m their case, be compulsory. Subject 
to the general control of the Senate, the in- 
struction of youths of Jam, Sikh and other 
faiths will be m the hands of sub-committees 
consisting of representatives of their respective 
religions The University will be open for 
women, subject to such conditions as the 
regulations may prescribe The constitution 
of the University will bo modelled on those 
of Sheffield, Manchester and Birmingham mad 
in this respect will differ from those of the 
existing universities in India 
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Proposed constitution — In July, 1014, Sir 
Ha-rtourt llutlor addressed a letter to the Maha- 
rajah 01 Darbhanga in which lie stated that 
the Clovermnent of India and the Seeretaiy of 
State had come to the tonclusion that the best 
form of constitution would to ( onstitute 
the Lieuteiiant-Uoveinor of the United Pro- 
\mees cx ollUio (’liaiuellor of the University 
witli certain oppoitunitics lor uiMm; advice 
and ec'rtain poweis of intei vent 1011 and eontiol 
“The ilindu University, lie ^\lote,” though 
not enipowc^red to artiliate college's Horn outside 
will he Imjieiial in the ‘-eiise that suhjeet to 
regulations, it will admit students tioin all 
parts of Jnela, on tfu' other hand it will be 
localised in or by P>enar('s Tlic're will be 
obvious achantages in having a^ t'hance'llor of 
the Univfisity the Lieutenant-Uovc'inor of the 
pro vine e wdio is also ('ham c'llor of the Allahabad 
TJiinersity and who will lx able to help to c'oie- 
late the' work between the two, to secure them 
corresponding ad^ ant.tges and to fostc 1 a spiiit 
of henlthy co-opc'ration Moreovei, such a 
constitution is in aecord wntli the geiiei il 
policy of dc'ceiitiah/ation wdiieh is now pui slic'd 
by the' Goveinmeiit of India ” 

The pow'cis which, in the opinion of Govern- 
ment, it IS m eessaiy to rc'serve to the' (’hamc lloi 
were cniinuiated Some of thc'sc' had been 
feuggested by the' Uni\ersity ('omimttec', othcis 
were' (mc'ig(m.y ])owc'i>i which might iicNei be 
exc'iciscd The iniiuiple undc'ilyng them 
all IS that, 111 the iiitciestot the rising gc neiation 
and the parent*', the' (Jo\ c'riiment must be in 
(O-opc'ration witli Umvc'isity and in a position 
to help it attectivc'lv and sc'tuie sound tliianee 
The Intel est of the ( lovei nment and the btiidcnts 


and their parents in this matter are necessarily 
indentical 

In concluding the Ic'tter referred to above, 
Sir Harcourt Butler said, — “ In order to meet 
the sentiment of the subscribers it has been 
conceded that the* University shall be called 
the Benares Hindu University, it will have 
no religious test and will be open to students 
olall denominations as well as ilindiis Hindu 
theolgical teaching and obsc'rvances w il 
not be compulsory tor any but Hindus It 
w 11 also be a tc'achiiig and lesidciitial university 
The tcinis meiitiomd above represent the 
c'onclitions, the* acceptance of which is a neces 
saiy pic cedent to the elaboiation of any de- 
tailc'cl ‘^chc'mc' The Secietaiy of (• fate rc'serve 
his final dc'cision on the details of the consti- 
tution of the uuiveisity until they are befoic 
him in the form of a cliaft bill and rc'gulation 
In conclusion, I have to state that when .1 
satisfactoiy scheme has been evolved the 
Goveiniiient of India will be glad to show 
I thc'ii intc'ic'st in the new univeisity by making 
! a hbeial financial giant in aid ” 

A coiileic'uee was to have been held, during 
the' lattc'r pait of lhl4, to diseiiss the above 
terms, but it has been postjionc'd The terms 
were', however, immediately letused by Mrs 
Bc'sant who, in a letter to tin Prc'ss, said — “The 
Hindu University will iiin 111 tloulilc' harness 
with the Government imivcTsity and the rmwii 
d'etre ot ifs existence will disappear Moreovc'r 
if we accept thc'se terms vve do not know what 
finther disabilities will be imposed in drafting 
the eonstitntion 

The olhe'o of the Organisation Committee 
IS in Allahabad, and the Secictaiy is the Hon 
Pandit Sandal lal, 0 1 h 


The Mahomedan University. 


The movement m favour of traiisfoniimg 
the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental (Jollcge at 
Aligarh into a teaching and residential Uni- 
versity was started as early as the c'ud of last 
century It was hoped that the foundation 
of such an institution would awaken among 
Mahoinedans the memory of their old scats 
of learning and prove an incentive- to them in 
the future to regain the intellectual eminence 
from which they scein to have fallen of late 
years Some time ago it was observed in a 
govcrnmc'iit ropoit that the backw^ardness 
in education on the part of Mahomedans was 
due partly to poverty, paitly to indifference 
and partly to their educational wants not 
being the same as those of the remainder of 
the population amongst wdiom they live In 
this year’s report, liowcver, it is stall'd that 
a remaikable awakening on tlie pait of Maho- 
medans in this direction has bc'cn witnessed 
during the last decade, when the total number 
of pupils under instruction m all classes of 
institutions rose by neaily 60 per cent On 
the other hand in the matter of higher educa- 
tion their numbers remain well below that 
proportion notwithstanding the laige relative 
increase It was the aim of Sir Sved Ahmed 
Khan, k 0 s i , yeai-s ago to place the benefits 
of a liberal education withm the reach of the 


Mahomedan community and in 1875 a schoo 
was opened which three years later was con- 
verted into the Aligarh College Under the 
inspiring mllueiice of Mr Beck and of Mr 
(now Sir) Theodore Moiison great strides have 
been made The college is now aftiliated to 
the Allahabad University for the First Arts 
and 11 A for the 13 sc in mathematics, chemistry 
and physics, for the M Sc in mathematics 
and chemistiy and D sc in mathematics , 
and for thi' M A m English, Arabic, Persian, 
Sanskrit, History, Philosophy, Political Eco- 
nomy and Mathematics The students of the 
college arc also instructed m the theology 
and faith of Islam 

Attitude of Government —The Aga Khan 
has for some years been awaiting the time 
when public opinion in the community would 
be nfe for taking steps to found a Mahomedan 
University on the basis of the Aligarh College 
and his appeal for funds be met with a very 
satisfactory response In addition, a draft 
constitution has been drawn up by a consulta- 
tive committee to which the Hon. Sahib- 
zada Aftab Ahmad Khan has acted as secre- 
tary, and this has been submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State It is intended that the pro- 
posed University will be open to students of 
every race and creed, but at the same time 
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It Will make arrangements especially for the 
religious teaching of the Mahomedan under- 
graduates and graduates In 1912 a reply 
was received from Sir Harcourt Butler which 
was on the whole sympathetic towards the 
movement At the same time the Government 
of India laid down certain conditions which 
were similar in the mam to those afterwards 
imposed in the case of the suggested Hindu 
XJniveisity One of the conditions was that 
the new University should not possess the 
powers of affiliating Moslem institutions situ- 
ated in other parts of India This restric- 
tion of the powei of affiliation to local aieas 
only is the result of the adoption by the Gov- 
ernment of India of a consideied policy of 
general application The Government intends 
thereby to ('ncourage the dcvelopiTK'iit of 
teaching and residential uiiiveisities, instead 
of providing any fuithei extension of the so- 
called “federal” oi examining iiniviusities 
The decision is probably a wise oms but it is 
a pity that it has been so long dela>ed, as 
( onsiderabh' disappointn ent has been caused 
amongst Mahoinedans all ovei India, and it 
is stated that it may be the cause of the de- 
mand for the letuin of subsciiptions which 


have already been put forward in the Punjab. 
It IS to be hoped, however, that the leaders 
of the movement will realise that this condi- 
tion of the Gov(‘niment oi India may bo bene- 
ficial The difficulties of supervision and 
inspection already found so great in tlie case 
of the larger State universities would bo aug- 
mented 111 that of the unofficial communal 
institutions ofleiing to siirvi'v colleges in all 
parts of India Moreover, tlie position and 
prestige of Aligarh might easilv bo lowered 
by the fact that inferior institutions were 
linked with it 

The promoters also complain against the 
decision of tin* Goveinment that the Univer- 
sity shall be ch'signatccl the Univeisity of 
Aligarh instead of as they wish the Moslem 
University and also that the powers vested 
m the Vice 10 v under the constitution shall 
be exc'rcwcd by thi' Goveinment of India 
1'his third deei-«ion will ceitainlv place the 
new llniversitv undei official contiol It is 
unlikely that thc' Governimmt will give way 
on thc‘se matters a« besides the pioposc'd Hindu 
University at Bdiaies it is anticipated that 
similar in‘'titutie)ns will shortly be tounded 
at r.itna, Nagi)ui and llangoon 


Local Self-Government. 


Throughout the greater part of India thc 
village constitutes the primary teiritonal unit 
of Gove'rnmcnt organisation, and trom thc 
village's are built up the large'r administrative 
entitles — tahsils, sub-divisions, and districts 

“ Thc typie al Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand Stretching around this 
nucleus he the village lands, consisting of a 
( iiltivated arc'a and (very often) grouneis for 
grazing and wood-cutting 'J'he inhabitants of 
sue h a village pass then life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, wielded together in a little 
e ominumty w ith its own organisation and govern- 
ment, vvliieh dittc'r in character m the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
lilies and its little* stalf of funetionarii's, artisans 
and tiadeis It should be noted, however, that 
m cc'itain portions of India, e g , in the greater 
pait of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
<is here described docs not exist, the people living 
in small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads ” — (Gazetteer of India ) 

The villages above described fall under two 
mam classes, viz , — 

Types of Villages—” (1) The ‘severalty' or 
raiyatwari village, which is the prevalent torm 
outside Northern India Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators There is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set apait for a common purpose, such as graz 
ing, and waste land may be brought under thc 
plougli only with the permission of the Eevenue 


aiitlioiitie and on payment of nssossment The 
village govcinmc'iit vc'sts in a hc'rc'ditary head- 
man, know'n by an old vc'rnaculai name, such 
as palel or reddi , who is ic'sponsibh' tor law and 
Older, and foi thc collection of the Government 
revenue He leprcsents the primitive headship 
of the trib<' or elan by which the village was 
originally settled 

“(2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the* United Provinc<'s, the Punjab 
and the Front lei Province ffi'K* the revenue 
was foimi'ily assesst'd on tin* v illage as a whole, 
its incidence being distributed bv thc body of 
supeiior propiietor*-, and a ceitam amount of 
collective rc'-ponsibility still, as aiule, remains 
The village site is owned by the pioprie tary body, 
who allow residences to thc tenantry, artisans 
tradeis and others Thc waste land is allotted 
to the village, and, if wanted foi cultivation, is 
partitioned among thc shareholdeis The village 
government was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of superior families In later 
times one or more headmen have bee'ii added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities , but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatugiri village, 
IS evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
generally lambardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘number ’ It is this type 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants or labourers under 
them.** 
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Village Aatonomy — The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government reveniu^s, and the maintenance 
of local order This autonomy has now dis- 
ippeared owing to the establishment of local 
civil and criminal courts, the present re\tnue 
ind police organisation, tlic increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of the indiv Idual rmvatwari systi m 
which is cxtinding even in tlu north of India 
STcvertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration , the prinripal village func- 
tionaries - the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests 

Punchayets — Tor some years! here was 
an active propaganda in favoui of reviving the 
village councP— tribunal, or i’«nc/ia 2 /«f and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following special leeommendatlons — 

“ While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a pnnehayet system, and consider tliat the 
objections urged tiiereto are far from insur- 
mountable, we refognisi' that such a svstem 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that it is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and dehnite method of procedure Wc think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain llmlteel powers to Vanchayats in those 
Ullages in which ( ireumstances are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds 'fhese 
powers might be increasc‘d gradually as results 
warrant, and with suceiss here, it will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages 
3u(h a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require gn at care and discretion, 
much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages , 
and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should bo made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers" 

This is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for present purposes it 
IB unnecessary to refer at greater length to the 
subject of village self-government. An Act was 
passed in 1912 to provide for the establishment 
of punchaiHs in the Punjab , but it was contem- 
plated that the areas for wliich these bodies would 
DC established would b larger than villages, 
and their functions arc limited to the disposal 
of petty civil suits In the Punjab, it may be 
mentioned, village self-government survives to 
a considerable extent, on a basis of custom, 
and tlie desirability of bringing it under statu- 
tory regulation has been questioned 

^ ManiGipalities — The Presidency towns 
had some form of municipal administra- 
tion, first under Royal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842 An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India Under 
this ‘Act and subsequent Pro\inelal Acts a 


large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal attairs, and authorised the levy of vanous 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
interest and supervision to bt ar on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation 
medical charity, and loial public works New 
Alunicipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
otlur thinps, c\t<md(d the elective principli , 
but only in the Central Provinces was populai 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced In 1881-2 Lord Rlpon’s Government 
issued orders wliieh had the ettect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of mum 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, winie independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by i)ermitting them to elect a 
private eitl/cn as chairman Arrangements 
were made also to inc lease munieipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of dcvi - 
lopinent undc^r local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincbil 
expenditure, for local objects The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalitic‘8 down to 
the present day In several Provinces there are 
besides municipalities, "notified areas," % e , 
small towns which arc not fit for full municipal 
institutions, but to which parts of the Municipal 
Acts are applied, their affairs being admini- 
stered by nominated committees These are 
to be regarded as embryo municipalities. 

Local Boards — The establishment of boards 
for dealing with local affairs in rural arc’s is a 
relatively recent development No such boards 
existed m 1858, though some semi- voluntary 
funds for local improvements had been raised 
in Madras and Bombay, while in Bengal and the 
United Provinces consultative committees assist- 
ed the district officers in the management of 
funds devoted to local schools, roads and dis- 
pensaries The system of raising cesses on land 
for purposes of this description was introduced 
by legislation in Madras and Bombay between 
1865 and 1869 , in the ease of Bombay, nominat- 
ed committees were to administer the proceeds 
of the cess The year 1871 saw a wide develop- 
ment of legislation for local administrative 
purposes, partly due to growing needs, and 
partly the lesult of the financial decentralisa- 
tion scheme of Lord Mayo’s Government , 
various Acts being passed in different Provlnct'H 
providing for tiv' levy of rates and the constltu 
tlon of local bodies in some cases with an elect- 
ed element, to administer the funds The whoh* 
system was re organised in accordance with the 
policy of Lord Rlpon’s Government Undei 
the Orders of 1881-2 the existing local commit- 
tees were to be replaced by a system of boards 
extending all over the country. The lowest 
administrative unit was to be small enough to 
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Becore local knowledge and interest on the part of 
ea^ member of the board, and the various 
minor boards of the district were to be under 
the control of a general district bo aid, at id to 
send delegates to a district council for the settle - 
ment of measures common to all The non- 
ofQcial element was to preponderate, and the 
elective principle was to be recognised, as m 
the case of municipalities, wliile the resources 
and flnanci.il responsibilities of the boards were 
to be increased by tran^h'iring items of provin- 
cial revenue and expendituie It w’as, liowever, 
recognised tiiat conditions were not surtifientlv 
advancisi or miifonn to permit of one giaieral 
system being imposixl m all piovinees, and a 
large discietiou was left to Local (TO\unments 
The systems introduced in difh'rent parts of 
India by the Acts of 18.S‘L5 (most of whieli are 
still in force) consequently variid gr(atly 

Mofussil Municipalities The total number 
of municipalitn s has altend little lor many 
years past New municipalities ha>e bein 
formed from time to time, but tln're iiave also 
been removals Irom tlie list Time was, indeed, 
a rather marked decrease iu cording to the last 
decennial review (1002-12) and the number iu 
1911-12 was actually hss than it was thirty 
ears earlier This result w'as biought about 
y tlie reduction to “notified areas” of a <on- 
siderable number of the smallci municipalities 
in the Punjab and United Piomiu (s Tlie flgmes 
showing tlie constitution ol tlu' munn ipalities 
call for little coihittk nt Taking them as a whole, 
the proportion of electul memlx'is was in 1011-12 
rather mort' than a half, wiicicas in 1901-02 
it was slightly loss T'he luoportions ot non- 
officials and Indians, already liigh in 1901, also 
hicreased during the decade Llocted members 
are in the majority in tlie cities of Bombay, 
Madras and Rangoon and in Bi'rigal (excluding 
Calcutta), Bihar and Orissa, tlie United Pro- 
vinces, and the Central Provinces , in the North- 
West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, on 
the other hand, there are no elected members, 
and In Burma they form a small minority Non- 
officials outnumber officials everywhere, and 
Inmans outnumber Europeans to an even greater 
degree, except in Rangoon Taking the muni- 
cipalities indiv idually, some of the c.ommi'^sioners 
are el cted in the great majority of cases Re- 
presentation m the larger municipalities is in 
general by wards or classes of the coominunity, 
or both Voters must be residents not below 
a specified age, and property or status qualifica- 
tions are generally laid down The ( halrman or 
President of the Municipal Corporation is some- 
times nominated under the orders of the Local 
Government, but more often cliosen by the com- 
missioners from among themselves. The only 

E rovinces in which there has been in the past a 
irge proportion of electexi non-official chairmen 
are Madras, the Central Provinces, and the 
two Bengals ; but Bombay has now to be 
added to the list, in view of the changes made 
in that province in the closing years of the decade. 
Various provisions exist as to the exercise of 
control by Government, particularly as regards 
finance and appointments No loans can be 
raised without Government sanction, and gener- 
ally speaking municipal budgets, and alterations 
In taxation, require the sanction of the Local 
Goremment, or of a Commissioner Proposals 
for giving munieipsi eommltte s a largei drgree 
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of independence were put forward by the Decen 
tralisation Commission, and some action on 
these linos has been taken Government may 
provide for the performance of any duty which 
the commissioners neglect, and may suspend 
them in ease of incompetence, default, or aousi 
of powers 

Municipal Revenues — In the provinces 
in which octioi Is levied generally, it is the mosi 
important source of income The octroi 
duties have admitted disadvantages, but they 
are familiar thiough long usage to the inhabi- 
tants of the Aioitli and West ot India The 
possibility of abolishing them was underconsi- 
di ration dm ing the last decade, and it was de- 
cided in the Unitixt Provinces to take this step 
iu many nuitiK Ipalities, but the alternative ot 
diieet taxation is not a popular one Precautions 
are taken to limit tlie tax to articles actually 
consumed in a town, and to prevent it froiii 
becoming a tianslt duty The list of dutiable 
aiticlos cent uns in < ach case only staple articles 
of local consumption and goods in transit an 
allowed to pass In bond or receive a refund of 
the duties on leav ing the town Articles of food 
are the most i mportant class of goods subject 
to octroi taxation. 


Incidence of Taxation— A tax on houses 
and lands is levied to some extent in 

all provinces, and is the main source ol 
municipal revi nuc where there is no octroi 
Taxes on professions and trades, and on animals 
and vehicles, arc generally lev ini, as also is a 
water-rate in the largi* towns that have been 
luriuslKxl with w'ater woiks Tolls on roads 
and ferrns and lighting and conservancy rates 
(ontribiiti' to the receipts in most provinces 
The average incidence of municipal taxation 
per Inad ot municipal population in 1911-12. 
lor British India, as a whole, was lls 2 95 
Leaving out of account the Presidency towns, 
where the figures arc higher, the jprovlnclal 
averages ranged from Rs 3 08 in the North- 
West Frontier Province and Rs 2 38 In the 
Punjab, to Rs 1 35 In Madras and Rs 1*02 in 
Coorg Other sources of revonuo are municipal 
lands and buildings, conservancy receipts (othei 
than the rates), idueational and medical fees 
receipts from markets and slauglitci -houses 
(a very nnpoitant item in Burma), and interest 
on invi'stments 

Municipal Functions —Municipal functions 
arc classified under the lieads of public safety 
health, convenience and instruction Within 
these heads the duties are many and varied 
Expenditure, apart from that on general ad- 
ministration and collection, which amounts to 
something less than 10 per cent of the total 
Is similarly classified The principal normal 
functioiib of municipalities now arc the con- 
struction, upkeep, and fighting ci streets and 
roads, and the provision and maintenance of 
public and municipal buildings , the preserva- 
tion of the public health, principally with refer 
ence to the provision of medical relief, vaccin- 
ation, sanitation, drainage and water-supply, 
and measures against epidemics , and education, 
particularly primary education. Money Is 
raised by loan for water-supply and drainage 
schemes the cxwt of which is too large to bo 
defrayed from ordlnnrv rcveniu"* 
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Local Self-Government 


THE PRESIDENCY TOWNS. 


The corporations of the Presidency towns 
occupy a special position, and are constituted 
under bpccial Acts 

Calcutta — The municipal administration 
of Calcutta IS regulated by the Cakutta Muni- 
( ipal At t of 1801), \vlii( h rt pl.it ed an At t of 1888, 
the working oi whith had not b< en altogtthtr 
satisfactory The Corporation, as rtinodelhd 
by the Att of 1800, tonsists of a Chairman, 
appointed by the local (Jovt'rnmt nt, and lilty 
coinmissiomrs, li.ilf of mIioiu are theted at 
tiitnnial \taul ekttioii'', Mhik' tlu' leni.undtT 
are appointed, four t ath 1)V th(' Jbngal Chamber 
ol Coinincite and the Calfutta Tiadcs Associ- 
ation, two by tilt' Port Comniissioneis, and 
lltteen by the local (jlovtrnnunt 'riu Act also 
(Onstitutts a snialki body, the (kiKialCom- 
mittft, consisting of the Chan man with twtlvt* 
ol the cominissioiu rs, four elected by tin* WMrd 
(ommissioneis, fourtk'ttt'd bytheothii eoninns- 
siontrs and foui appointed by the local Covtiu- 
nitnt 'rh(K an* various spetial coinmittics 
.ind 8ub-connnitt(s 

The entire executive powti is vested in the 
Chairman, to be exeieised subject to the approx - 
<il 01 sanction ot the Coipoiation or Ceinial 
Committee*, vvheneve'i this is expresslv dnected 
in the A(‘t 'I'o the Coiiioi.ition an* ies(*r\(^d 
the right ot fixing the late s ot t.ixation and such 
ge'neral tune t ions as can be etluieiifly p* ilorriu'd 
by a laige* body wink* the (knei.e! Committee 
stands bctwx'en the* de libe'rati\ c and executive* 
.luthoiitie s, and ek'als with those maftc'is that 
are ill-adapted toi discussion by the whole* Ceii- 
poration but too important to be Jett to the 
tlisposal ol tin* Chairm.in alone* Powir is le- 
seive*d to tlu local (Jove i time nt to leeiiiiK* the 
municnial authoiitu's to take* aetion in certain 
circumstances, and tlu'ir sanction is rcciinred 
to laige* piojc'cts 

Bombay — The munuipal corporation of 
Bombay, which tormcxl the model tor the new 
Calcutta constitution, dates iii its main te*atuies 
fioin 1872 and continues to be ngulate'd by the 
Aet ot 1888 as aine nclc'cl Some impoitant 
e hanges weie* made by the* Citv-^ ot Bombay 
Police ('haiges Act of 1007, which reheviel the 
e orporation of the police cdiaiges of the c ity, and 
made ove*r to thc'iii in exchange tin tlu r r(*sponsi- 
bility for piiinaiy education, iiicdual lelief, 
and vacTination 

The Coipoiation ('onslsts of 72 counelllors, 
of whom 31) arc elected by wards, lo by the 

DISTRICT AND 

The duties and functions assign(*d to the 
mimic ipahties in urban areas aie in ruial areas 
entrusted to District and Local Boards The 
systc ms of rural local gov ernmc*nt in the v arious 
provinces dittcr widely. The Madras organi- 
sation, which provides for three grades of local 
boards, most lU'arly resembles the pattern set in 
the original orders Tliroughout the greater p.irt 
ot that province important village's and groups 
of villages are organised as “ Unions ”, each 
controlled by a p\nch\yat These bodies 
rec*eivo the proceeds of a light tax on houses, and 
spend them mainly on sanitation Next come 
the Taluk Boards, which form the agency for 


justices of the peace, 2 by the Fellows of the 
University, and 2 by the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce*, the remaining 16 being appointed 
by Gov(*riim(nt The general municipal go- 
vernment IS vested in tlic Corporation, while 
the ordinary business is transacted by a Stand- 
ing Cornmittc'c of 12 councillors, 8 appointed 
by tlu* ('oipoiation and 4 by (Tovernment The* 
j)icsident of the coiporation is ek-cted by the 
coiiiKillors hut is not. like the cTiairman of the* 
Calcutta Coipoiaf ion, .111 executive ofllccr The 
chu t c'xc'c iitive .luthority is v ( stc*d m a separate* 
ofheer, appointed by (Jov c inmc'ut, usually 
iiom tlu* ranks of the Indian Civil Service, 
stvkd the Mimic ipa> ('ommissioiu'r, who ran, 
however, be* lemovcd by a vote ot 45 council- 
lors 

Madras — A new Afunicipal Act for the City 
of Madias vias jhisscd in 1604 By this Act 
the minibcr ot tlu munuii»al comuiissionc'rs, 
to whom .is a body the n.iint* Corpor.ation was 
now ap])lied, was increased lioni P2 U) JO, besides 
tlu Piisid(nt, .01(1 luovision w.is nude for the 
appointment of three* commissioners c’ach by 
tlu Madias Chanilx r ot Comnuice and the* 
JSr.idias I lacks Association .nul ot two by such 
otlu i <isso( i.itioiis, eoi por.ite bodu s, or classc-s ot 
persons, .is tlu Local (Jov einme nt might direct, 
while* the numbe'r to be iketed as divisional 
i lections was fixed .it 20 Under the Aet pre- 
viouslv m toiee tlu* total number of e'lccted 
eommissioiu rs was not moie than 24 The* 
n'lnaining eommissioiu i s were* appointed, as 
the*y aie* under tlu* new Aet, by the Local Go- 
VLinnunt, who .ilso aT>point the Pre^slde'nt 
The Aet ot 1004 also introduced various otlu ‘1 
cliiiige's in the law whieli ne'cd not be specially 
noticed , it w.is mode He'd to a large extent on 
the Calcutta Vet ol 1800 Lxceutive .iiithoiity 
is ve-ted in the Biesident, who is removable 
under the (*xisting law, by a vote of 28 coin- 
inissioiuis A Standing Committc*e, consist- 
ing ot the picsident .ind eight other c'ommis- 
sioncis, is mainly eonceined with financial 
.ind building ejiicstion 'The President, like 
the e*hi(t (xc*(utiv(* olliceis m Calcutta and 
Jiombay, is usually a member of the Indian 
Civil Sc 1 vice The iiumbe'r ot persons enrolled 
as voteis lu 1011-12 was 0,824 rather more 
than 6 ]M‘r cent of the total adult male popu- 
lation The control of the Local Government 
ov(*r the municipality has liitheito been stringent 
than in the other rrcsideiu y towns 

LOCAL BOARDS. 

local works in the administrative sections into 
which the districts are divided . Finally, 
there is the District Board, with gcmeral control 
over the local administration of the district 
In Bombay there arc only two classes of boards, 
for districts and taluk 4S respectively In 
Bengal, the Punjab, and the North-West Fron- 
tier Province tlie law requires a District Bojyrd 
to be established in eacli district, but leaves 
the establishment of subordinate local boards 
to the discretion of the Local Government The 
Bengal Act authorises the establishment of 
village Unions also, but this provision has not 
been very largely used The United Provinces 
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Act formerly m force directeil the fstabli'^hmeiit 
of district and sub-di&tiKt boards, but the latter 
were abolished, as mi'iitioned below, in IbOO 
The system in the Cential ProMiices bears some 
resemblance to that which i)re\ails in Madras, 
the villages being aggregated into “circles”, 
and the ciules into ‘ groups”, eadi ot which 
has a Local Board, while foi each district there 
IS a District Council having autlioiity o\ei 
the' Local Boauls In Assam district- boards 
have not been intioduccd, and indc'p»ndcnt 
boards are cstablislud in cacli Mili-division 
jN'cither distiict nor sub-clistiut boaicls exist 
in Buinia, or in lialiu Install District boaids 
weie staitcd in Lowar Buiina in accoidance 
with Loid Itipon’s Local Sell tlov c mint nt 
Ilcsolution ot 1SS2, but the' nn'inbc'rs took no 
active interest in the'in, and they died out altei 
a tew viais Tlie distriet limds an now ad- 
ininisteacd by the D put\ (’oinniissioiurs ol 
districts 

Elective Principle — The dc'gree to which 
the elective prineijik has bc'c u intiodiice'd vaiie>s 
greatly in dilterent p.uts ot India but thcie 
IS a consideiable piopoition ot elected nieiube'is 
everywhere', e\ccj»t in the A 01 th- West Fiou- 
tier Province, wiieie the svstem of election was 
abolished in J')()5 On the' whole, howevci, 
the piineiple ot lepie sc'iit itiou is much les>, 
developc'd in juial tlian in niiinie iji.d au'.is 
In Madias the e le e tivc' s\ stem, picviously apfilied 
to the distiict boaids onlv, was extcndc'd to 
the Taluk Boaids in 190*) In the United Pio- 
vinces and the Centi.d Pi ovine es there is a 
substantial majoiity of electc'd me'iiibc'is 

Ch;*irmen — The v.uious Aets usually h'ave 
it to the local Oovernnunt to cUeide whethc'r 
the Chairman of the disti k t boaiel sh.ill be ele e - 
ted or nominated Jn most provines's the 
Collector has, as a geiKTal mb', been appointed, 
though in the Ceiiti.il Provinees the pie'sideiit 
is elected, and is usually a non-ollie lal In the 
LTnitc'd Provinec's election subjc'ct to the veto 
of the Loexal Dove runic nt, wxis prc'scribed by the 
Act of 1006, but in jiractiee the Collector is 
chosen As regards the subordinate boaicN, 
the law and practice vxiiy Ge'iu'rally speaking, 
the sub-district boards aie on the tooting ot 
subordinate comimtte'cs or agencies ot the. dis- 
trict boards, with very limited powers and 


resources , but in Madras tlu'y exercise indi'- 
pc'ndent authority, subject to the geneial control 
of the district bOiirds, m regard to the l«ss 
impoitant loads, piimaiy education, medical 
vvoik, and sanitation 

Piovision IS nude, on much the same lines 
as in tlie case of miinie ipalities, foi the exi'rcise 
ot control in ccitain diii'ctions by Govi'rnment 
or its othceis 

Sub-District Boards — The Decentralisation 
j ('ommission, having in vie'w the admlttc'd 
laihue ot siib-distiK t boaids as a whole', under 
j exi'^ting airangeme nts, c'xee'jit in Madras and 
Assam, put ten \v aid pioposais tor making theun 
the piineipal agi'ncies ol iiirnl board admin- 
istiation bv giving them independent le'soui- 
I ees, stpar.ite* spheie's eit duty, and l.iige' ic'spon- 
isibihties 1‘ioposals loi giving tlie' district 
; boaieis a laigei measuie' ot independence vvcie 
I also jmt loiwaid 

; Revenue and Expenditure — The sources 
I of ineoiue' open to ruial boards are much nai- 
lowei and b'-s elastic than those' ot the muii'- 
I cii)ali<i<s 'I he giexite'r pait ot the'ii leve'iiue 
IS eb lived fiom ,i e e ss vvhie h the'y arc ('inpowerc el 
j to levy on the land, and vvhie'h usually does 
I not exeee'd one anna in the rupee on the annual 
le'iit value' ( 01 , in ly.itvvaii piovince's, the 
' (Jovc'rnment asse*ssme nt) The cess is ordin 1 - 
iily eolUeted by (jovi'inment igi'iicy along 
I with the kinel '•cveniie, and v.irie's in amount 
j with the latte'r Sine (' 1905 the me ome de riv e d 
lioin the' land cc'ss hasbc'cn siippleme'nti'd by a 
I speeial Gov e iniiie'iit confnbution caleukite'd nt 
I the' latc' ol 2') pei cent ot that me ome Sub- 
1 staid lal amounts, ajiait fiom this special con- 
1 tribution, .ue granted to the* elistiict boaids 
by the Local Gove'inments for vaiious junposes 
\pait fiom le'ceipts in eonnection with then 
educational and nu'dleal institutions, anci 
iiuikets, the only other important source's ot 
mele'jiendeut icve niie* are) pounels and feirie-s, 
and, in Madias, 10 , lel tolls Lxeept m Madras, 

{ the sub-district boards have geneially no m- 
1 dependent soiines ot imome‘, and mi'rely re'e.elv(* 
sneh monc'ys ,is the Distriet Boards may allot to 
them Jn Madias the Tahik Boards recf'ive 
half the land e css h'vied m thc'ir areas, as well 
as certain miscellaneous revenues 


Progress in Sanitation. 


The liistory of the sanitary departments in 
India goes back for about fiity years Dining 
that period grcxit improvements have bee'ii 
effecte'd m the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much re mams to be done , but the jiro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population lias 
been slow', and me ommensiirate w ith the thought 
and labour be'stowed on the subject “The* 
reason he m the ajiathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health Wdnle the in- 
habitants of the plains of India aie on the* wiiolc 
dlstinguibhed for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanlinc'ss has ever been wanting 
Great improvements have been effec'ted in 
many places , but the village house is still often 
ill-\cntUatcd and over-populated, the village 


site dirty, ciowded with rattle, (hoked with rank 
vc'gctation, and poisont'd by stagnant pools, 
and the* village tanks pollutc'd, and used In- 
discriminately lor bathing, c ookmg and drinking 
That the way to improvement lies through the* 
cdiieatiori ot the people has always been 
recognised ” ^ 

Of reeont yc'ars the pace has been speeded 
up as education progresse'd, education develop- 
ed, and funds we*ie available In a re'sohition 
issued in Mav 23rd, 1914, the Governmc'nt ot 
Jneiia sunimaiisc'd the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lim s of advance This 
resolution (Gazette of India, May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who desire to under- 
stand the present position and policy its main 
features are summarised here 
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Progress %n Sanitation, 


The governments in India have moved more 
rapidly of late. In 1898, the Government of 
India issued an important statemt nt of policy 
In 1908, imperial grants amounting to Rs 
10,00,000 ( £ 200,000) a year were made to local 
Governments. A new department of the Go- 
vernment of India was created in 1910 in 
order to relieve the Home Department of edu- 
cation, sanitation and some other branches of 
the administration In addition to sanitary 
(ouferences held by local Governments, three 
\lMndia sanitary conferences were convened 
at Bombay, Madras and Lucknow, respectively, 
over which the llon’blc Sir Harcourt Butler 
presided as Member of the Governor-Gencrars 
Council in charge of the departmt nt concerned 
These conferences were attended by non-officials 
asw<ll as offlcials, by laymen as well as pro- 
tessional sanitarians Again, the Indian Re- 
search Fund Association has been tound(‘d 
to further the prosecution of research, and the 
propagation of knowledge and expiri mental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
{ oinmunicable diseases To this fund the Go- 
vernment of India make an annually leciirnng 
grant of 5 lakhs of rupees (£33,-331) Moreover, 
since the constitution of the new depait- 
ment of the Government of India, imperial 
giants have been made to local Govern- 
ments and Administrations to the amount of 
Rs 4,01,47,000 (£3,070,400), ot which Rs 
55 23,000 (£ 308,200) arc rceurnng, and Rs 
4,06,24 000 (£ 2,708,200) non-r<‘( urring In 
addition, grants amounting to Rs 82 33 lakhs 
(£ 648,800) a year have been made to district 
boards in certain provinces, a substantial portion 


of which will, it is hoped, be expended on rnra) 
sanitation These grants have rendered prac- 
ticable the execution of schemes which a few 
years ago seemed beyond the limits of financial 
possibility , and there can be little doubt that 
the movement for sanitary refonn is now well 
established and progressive throughout the 
country. 

Organisation — As a result of the Plague 
Commission’s Report Lord Curzon’s Govern- 
ment took up with vigour the reorgamsation 
of the samt >ry department Research in- 
stitutes were started and an appointment 01 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India was created The functions of this 
officer were to advise the Government of India 
upon sanitary and bacteriological questions t-o 
settle with local Governments the principles 
on which an advance should be made and to 
organise and dir< ct research throughout India 
The arrangement was not completely successful 
Among the disadvantages, the separation of 
lesearch from clinical work deterred men from 
entering the department, and the office work in 
connection with research prevented the Sanitary 
Commissioner from undertaking wide and 
constant touring Tiie organisation was accord- 
ingly modified in 1912 The Sanitary Com- 
missioner 18 now tlie independent adviser to 
the Government of India in all technical and 
sanitary matters, but all questions of personnel 
as well as the administration of the bacterio- 
logical departmi nt and research generally have 
been placed under the control of the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, wtlh tlie 
Sanitary Commissioner as his staff officer. 


The Sanitary Organisation. 

The sanctioned strength of the superior sanitary organisation in India now is 
(cf) A Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India 
(6) A bactciiological department comprising — 

(i) thirteen laboratory appointments distributed as follows — 

Central Research Institute 1 Director and 3 Assistants 

Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory 1 Director and 2 Assistants. 

King Institute of Preventive Medicine, Madras . 1 Director and 1 Assistant 

Pasteur Institute, Kasauli 1 Director and 1 Assistant 

Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 1 Director and 1 Assistant 


(ii) fifteen new appointments recently sanctioned for the prosecution of research work 
and direct investigation in the field 
(c) The following establishements under local Governments — 


Pro\ince 

1 

Sanitary 

Coiuis- 

sioners 

Deputy 

Sanitary 

Commis- 

sioners 

Health Officers (a) Sanitary Engineers 

Ist 

class 

2nd 

class. 

Sanitary 

Engi- 

neers. 

Deputy or 
Assistmit 
Sanitary 
Engineers 

Madras 

1 

3 

1 

' 12 

19 

1 

6 

Bombay (c) 

1 

5 

4 

9 

1 


Bengal 

1 

5 

6 

17 

1 

2 

United Prov Inc( v 

1 

4 

11 

17 

1 

3 

Punjab 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

Burma 

1 

*■> 

' 4 

16 

1 

2 

Bihar <fe Orissa 

1 

3 

' 2 

8 

1 

2 

Central Provinci^s 

1 : 



2 

1 


Assam 

i 

1 



1 


North-West Frontier Pro\inte 

1 1 

1 

i 1 

1 



Delhi 

1 1 


! 3 

j 


1 


Total 

i 11 

26 

! 

94 

10 

16 
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Provincial Agency — lu their resolution, 
dated the 23rd May 1912, the Government of 
India provided for a large increase in the niimbei 
of deputy sanitary coumussioners and for thi' 
appointment ol health officers (of the iiist-class 
for larger municipahtios and of the second-class 
tor the smaller towns ) on the lines ot detailed 
proposals received from local Governim'nts 
Twelve additional appointment's ol deputy 
banitaiy eommissionei, thlity-hve appoint- 
ments of health olhn i of the lirst-tlaas and a 
large addition to the nnmbei of second-cix»s 
health officers wire oamtioned in 1912 and 
1913, the entire cost ot tile additional ihimty | 
sanitary commissioners on tin basis ot the seal ‘ i 
of pay h\( d for Indians and liall the ( ost of tin } 
health officers being met by imperial giants j 
The Government ot India also adsistd local I 
Governments to take powers, wiiere tluse did j 
not exist, to leijuire a inniiK ip.ility to appoint a ' 
health officei and to veto the appointment ot an I 
unht person Such powers alieadytxist in the 
Bombay l’itsid(n(y and hav( leccntly beem ^ 
taken by legislation in lidigal bumiltamously, 
the Governnunt ot India reromnn'iided the 
system in force in Madias wheieby ('V( ry miiniei 
pality IS nqmu'd to enijiloy one or moie tiaimd 
sanitary inspectors in piopoition to population 
Sanitaiy inspi'otois aie now being emplo\id in 
large numbeis in towns In addition, tlu' (i\il 
surgeon in evdv distiut is the samtaiy adsisor 
of the local aiithoiitus and in most piOMiiccs 
(ontiols the vaccination sta(F The piovision 
of an incieasid staff ot sanitary engineers is 
engaging uigcnt attention 

Voluntary Agency — The Government ot 
India attaeli gieat importaiue to the organisa- 
tion ot volnntaiy ageiici(‘S and have leiently 


I lesponsible technical adviser to the ^local 
Government in all matters affecting public 
health 

Sanitary Boards — In every province, 
sanitary boaids have been lomposed with vary- 
ing poweis, some being merely advisory, others 
havung authority to samtion schemes and allot 
funds These boaids aio composed ot officers 
belonging to the medical, sanitary, engineering 
and other branches ot the cnil services with the 
addition of iion-offieials I’he Govei ument ol 
India view with favoui and coiilldeuce the de- 
volution of llnaiidiil authoiity and lespousibility 
to these boaids, and they commend to local 
Goveinments tin* appoint mi'iit oi a permanent 
salaiied secretaiy to the boaid where this has 
not been dom They believe that such an 
appointment, wlu'revei made, has resulted in 
an inciea-.e ol elhciemy 

Training — Virangements loi training the 
supcrioi sanitary staff aie now engaging the 
.ittentioii ot the (loveruimnt ot India The 
chlet diHidilty at present is to piovide courses 
I in praetual hvgi< no and m the study of the 
[ baefeaiologv and etiology of fiopical diseases It 
I IS hoped in lh<‘ near futiii e to make anangcnicnts 
I in Iiulia lor the iorimr and to utilise* the schools 
lot tropical meeiuinc at Gal(‘utta ami else^w'heic 
1 loi the* latter Meanwhile*, a Hiitish diploma 
' in piiblie lu'alth is leepiired trom lanelidates foi 
I tiu* post ot deputy samtaiy eommissionei s aiiel 
he.iltii ofhceis ot tlie Hist class 'Hk' pioble'iiis 
j oi public healli) in India aie vitallv (omplie’atid 
by the fait that luting insects are a jiroimneiit 
j factoi In the disse*mination ot disease*, and if 
I is obviously desiiable to piovido in India, as 
I soon a- possible*, a (om])le'{e* course ot tiainmg 
toi sanitary olhceus 


made a giant oi its zeiooo a sum 

e*quivalent to that given by the* Tlombav Gov e iii- 
rnent to the BoMiivv Svnipvuy Xssori vrioN, 
which was founde'd in J90 5, and now lias 
corresponding bi am lies in several districts ami 
Native btatc s 

Research. — The policy of the Governnic'nt 
of India la to keep the contiol of research under 
itself, but to decentralise othe*r branches of 
sanitation The creation of an impeiial depart- 
ment IS no departure from that policy, and the 
largo imperial grants alieady mentioned have 
been rnaele without any interterence with pro- 
vincial Governments While the ge*n<*ral tlire<*- 
tion of a policy ot public health must remain 
with the central Government, all detailed control 
and executive action are, and will be, lett to 
local Governments The Sanitary Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India is a touring 
officer empowered to consult and confer inform- 
ally with local Governments and their officers 
upon matters connected with sanitation He 
is not permitted to encroach upon the authority 
of Local Governments over the officers under 
their control 

Provincial Officers — The position of 
Provincial Sanitary Commissioners towards the 
administrative heads of the medical department 
vanes somewhat in different provinces The 
Government of India do not wish to interfere 
with the arrangements which local Governments 
may consider best suited to local conditions but 
they desire to Insist on the importance of defin- 
i ng the functions of the two officers and securing 
to the sanitary commissioner the position of 


' Tunning classes tor samtaiy inspector < au* 
now held in all the more imiiortant provinces 

Department of Public Health.— A sub- 
stantial beginning has thus b(*cn made for tin 
dovdopmont of a department of public health 
and Indians havt* ber*n freely enlisted tor it 
The posts of deputy sanitary commissioner and 
health olFieei are now open to Indians Nino 
deputy sanitary commissioners out ol 26 and 
the majority ol health oHici'rs aie Indians The 
new bacteriological dopartim iit consisting ot 
28 officers is also open to duly qualihed Indians 

As health office! 3 and sanitaiy engineers 
gradually icheve deputy samtaiy cominissionera 
of much ot the drudgery of inspection and 
loiitinc work, it is hoped that the latter will be 
set free to deal with epidcinie,s and communi- 
cable diseases fiom a higher plane, and to con- 
sider issues of public health wider than those 
which they are able to leview to-day It m 
th(*retor<* important to provide in advance frei^ 
interchange between them, the laboratory 
workers and those carrying out practical re- 
search in the Held 

Progress of Research.— llcseitrch is slowly 
lilting the veil which hides the secrets ot disease 
and mortality and opening up fields of inquiry 
scarcely thought of a generation ago The dis- 
covery by Sir lloiiald Iloss of the part played 
by the mosquito in the communication ot 
malaria and the appointment of the Plague 
Commission in 1898 are landmarks in the his- 
tory of Indian Sanitation In 1902, a research 
institute was founded at Quiudy in 5Iadra« 


13 
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named the King Institute alter Lieutenant- 
Colonel King, 0 I. E , I. M S , in view of his 
devoted 6110118 in the cause of sanitation in 
that presidency. In 1005 Lord Curzon's 
Government summed up the pf)Sition and the 
policy of tho Government of India in regard to 
the ostabli‘'hment of laboratories for tho study 
of problems of public health in India. Tht 
functions of the central Liboratory were original 
research, tho preparation of curative ‘'ora and 
the training of scientific workers The func- 
tions of the provincial laboratories A\cre diag- 
nosis and special research connected with local 
conditions This policy has been sLadlly d<‘- 
veloped The Central llescarch Institute has 
been established at Kasauli The I^lague ite- 
search Laboratory at P.ik 1 h.is been < vtcndeil 
and re-ecpiipped and is now the bacteriological 
laboratory for the Bombay Pn'snh ncy , and a 
proposal IS und(T consideration to attach to it 
a school of tropical medicine A research labo- 
ratory and school of tropical medicine are iindia 
construction at Cab iitta Pastiur institutes 
exist at Kasauli and (’ooiioor A third is about 
to be established in Burma, and it is under dis- 
cussion to establish otheis in Assam (where it 
will be ( ombiiicd with a rcsiMrch laboratory) 
and Bombay i 

Besides the routine work connected wuth 
the bactiTiological diagnosis ot disease anti- 
rablc treatment, the manufacture ot \aiious 
vaccines and sira and geneial resen.h, these 
laboratories at dlfferc nt turn s have been the 
centres of many sjiec lal iiu es^igations, notable 
amongst winch are those on pl.igiu* and enteric 
fever It is lioped that before long each pro- 
vince in India will have a laboiatoiy lully 
equipped for rescan h 

Research Fund Association — Tlie found- 
ation of the Indian llescarch Kund Association 
in Idll has marked an important eia in sanitary ' 
progress I'lie control and management ot 
the association are vistc^d in a govi'rmng body, 
the president of which is the Member in charge 
of the Education Dcparlnicnt ot the Govern- 
ment of India 'I’he governing body is assisted 
by ascientillc advisory board, of which not hss 
than three menibeis have seats on the govern- 
ing body They examine all proposals for 
work in connection with tho senntilic objc'cts j 
of the association and report as to then import- I 
ance and feasibility 'J'h(‘ membeis of this 
board are appointed for one year, but are eligible | 
for rc-clectlon, and they have power to add to , 
their number The present members are the I 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, the i 
Sanitary Commissioner v\ith the Government i 
of India, the Director of the (!cntial Bcscarch I 
Institute at Kasauli, the Olhcei in charge of the , 
Central Malarial Biiieau and the Assistant 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service (Sani- 
tary ) Sir Ronald Ross has been clci ted an 
honorary consulting member Th(‘ me iiibcr- 
shlp of the Iiidian Rescan h Fund Association 
Is open to non-ofhc lals lAcrv donor of Ks 
6,000 IS entitled to bctomc a poimanent member, 
while evciy siibscnber of Rs 100 per annum 
can be a temporal y member Members of tho 
association are entitled to attend and take part 
In the annual general meeting ot the association 
and to receive copies of tin' reports and other 
publleations issued from time to time by the 
association. Although, so far, the fund has 


been llnanced solely by tho Government of 
India, it is hoped that in time Indian philan- 
thropists will contribute towards the expansion 
of the association by founding chairs of research 
by financing experimental research measures 
and otherwise 

Work of the Association — The association 
lias been active and can already point to some 
achievement Out of an income of Rs 15 
lakhs ( £100,000) icceived since its incorporation 
and up to the end of lon-14, an expenditure 
ot ovir Hs 14 lakhs (£93,133) has been sanc- 
tioned In 1911, Major S P James, IMS, 
was d{*pnt(*d to study jcllow fevtrin its endemic 
aiea and to draw up pioposals for protecting 
India against the introduction ot the disease 
Those proposals are still under consideration 
In the meanwhile, stcgornyia siiiv eys have been 
cairicd out in Galeiitta Bombay, Madras, 
Kaiadil and Rangoon and other seaports 
Aiifi-nialaria schemes based on prcliniinarv 
surveys have been earned out at a cost of R'< 
r»,02,000 (£40,1 33) Investigations are at pre- 
sent in progress into the probh ms ( oiiriccted 
with the pn valence ot cholera, kala-azar, dysrn- 
t( 1 y, Ic prosy and goitie, as w c 11 as incpiiries into 
the phaimac ology of cinchona derivatives, the* 
use of hvdiocvame ac id gas as a piihcide and 
the fixation ot chemical standards ot purity foi 
milk and milk procliu ts Other investigations 
aic nneier consideration iig.irding bacteriolo- 
gical standaids ot purity for water supplies, the 
clittorc'iit anti-cholcra vaccines and sera, the* 
methods ot water llltiation and silt re moval best 
suited to Indian (cmditions, and tho c-tiologv 
ot diabetes and the* fevers ot shoit duration 
These will be startc'd so soon as more trained 
icscaieh workers aie available It is hopc'd 
also to c.iiiy out, dm mg the next noii-epieiemie 
season, an c'xpciimcnt in plague prevention 
On a laigc scale 

Besides (inane ing the invc'stigatiors conduct- 
ed bv its own stall, the assoc latioii gives grants- 
iii-aid to outside* le search on approvecl lines 
The co-opc'rat'on of other workers has been 
sought, and evc'iv cncomagemont has been 
given to them (Jiants for ic'soarch have been 
made*, lor instance, to Prote*ssor MacMahoii, 
Dr Hossack and Mi Ilowlctt The services 
of Indians have* also hern cnlistc'd Di Korke 
IS engaged iii an important inv e*stlgation into 
kala-a/ar, v\hilc Mr Awati, a medical entomo- 
logist, IS employed unde r the association The 
Government of India coidially approve the* 
policy of encouraging pilvate enterprise in tho 
cause of re*search 

The association has also started a journal for 
the publication of medical research work done 
III India — the “ iNiiixN Journal of Medical 
Rlsfarcii ” — published quarterly The fav- 
omable lec option v^hlch has bc'cii accorded to 
the* lust three numbers is evidence of the incre- 
ased inte*re*st that is being taken in sanitary 
se leiic c in India to-daj 

The iiive'stigations enumerated above represent 
the work directly under the supervision of the* 

, (Jov eminent of inelia The local Governments 
also aie tullv alive to the importance of research, 
and in seven provinces nine special officers are at 
present engaged in investigating the cause- 
, underlying the local prevalence ot malaria and 
[ devising suitable schemes for the mitigation 
of that disease 
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Water Supply — Few subjects have leaived ami proniott tin con\(nun(< and comfort of 
more attention of late than the provision of a many imllions of Jlis 3Jaj<'bty’s loyn’ Indian 
piped supply of flltc'U'd water in towns Coinph tc subjects 
figures are not available but sums amounting 

fo at least Rs 3,51,58,2‘)7 (i2, 14 >,8b()) hav( bei n Rural Sanitation - 'I'he following obscr- 
.pent during the last 20 years on (omphted ^atlons aie bas( d on piadical expeiieiice of 

schemes Fiojcet^ (Osling lis l,10,03,43t» rural sanitation 

t £933/>()2 ^ aie imdci t oiistun tion and nio- 


jects costing Rs 1,14 ( £7(»2,0S', ) have | 

l)cen prejiaied and samtioned 'I In si liguus i 
are exclusive of the expenditme in the PiC"!- j 
deucy towns and Rangoon j 

Drainaj^e — Hr.unagi' si hr mis on modern | 
lines, aie the basis ol all saiutaiy impiovinunt I 
in urban areas 3’he di inand loi tin m is 
siarcely less than that lor jujicd wain and is 
steadily on the incieasc As in the lasi of w.itei 
supply eoniph t(' figuies aio not available but 
the known ( xpendituie dining tin list twenty 
\ears has bian considerable and is now rapnlly 
increasing Tlii' expenditure on eoiniih teil woiks 
outside tin I’n sidi'in y towns and Rangoon 
dining that jniiod amounted to Rs <>7,(>"),0t0 
(1051,00.3), wheuas the i ost of tin woi ks under 
I onstriution is estimated at Rs 1,54^20,502 , 
(£1,028,0 3 3) in the beginning preddcini 1 
oyer drainagi' was given to pipul watii -supply : 
but expeiieiue Ins di'inonstrati d the advant- | 
age of intiodming both < oncurre ntlj With- i 
out drainagi tluK is no nuans of caii 5 ing oU | 
the surplus water and without iiipt'il watei- , 
siipplyitisdilhculttollushthediains juopcily ; 

When drainagi' schonus on modi in lines 
weie liist staitid in this eountiy, tlnie seiuns 
to have bcui a bias against the iisi' ol sevviTs, 
mil, whercvi'i possible, opin diains wcie 
nlopted Fxpernnee has shown that tin* 
jiiifeienie lor the opin diain and the fiar that 
siweis w'ould give exeissivi troutili wi're not 
v\ell ioimdid On tin* contrary, miiih of the 
.ulvantage of a drainage systi'in is lost if only 
open diains arc used, as the old system of liand- 
larnage latrines has to be (ontmiicd More- 
over, economy in establishment is possible only 
111 the ease of a sewsigi' system 

Pilgrimages — Pilgiimages necessitating as 
they do the collection of large numbers oi 
p« rsons, often more than a million, at one 
lilacc at one time have an important sanitary 
aspect mainly in conneition with cholera 
and other communieablc diseases The 
Government of India recently decided to 
( xamine the sanitary arrangements at the chief 
daces of pilgrimage throughout India and 
ocal Governments were asked to appoint 
provincial committees for this purpose under the 
presidency of thi Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India with a view to for- 
mulate practical schemes of improvement The 
inquiry is still in progress but the Government 
of India have already made a grant of Rs 2 lakhs 
(£13,333) and promised an additional grant 
of 4 lakhs of rupees (£26,660) spread over four 
years towards the improvement of the pilgiim 
route to Badrinath , and they have made a 
further recurring grant of Rs 20,000 (£1,333) 
a year for the same object The important 
ipiestion of improving the conditions of the 
pilgrimage to the Hedjaz by Indian Musulmans 
IS undergoing close scrutiny. The Governor- 
General in Council anticipates that these in- 
quiries will lead to signal sanitary improvements 


(f/) Ti.ivilling di>pens.iri('s may be used 
(o ‘-iinad a knowlidge of the simple 
lilts ug.udiiig the more (oinraon 
(lise.iM's tor this pui])Ose the siib- 
.issistant smgeons in ih.iige should be 
givi 11 a special tiaining in hygiene 
Gnei' they beionie known totin' people 
as healers of the sn k their advice as 
sanitarians m.iy biiome iiioii' accept- 
able 

(//) The improvement of the village vatci- 
siipply is as important as it is dilhcnlt 
Vppaii'utlv, ixeilhnt results have 
hi ('ll obtained by disinfection of wells 
with permanganate of potash Ex- 
jxiimcnts are being made in dilFcrent 
}>arts of India in the use of tube-wells, 
iti It might serve as an iisitnl object 
li ‘-son to use pumps and tnbe-wells 
for the provision of water at falls, 
SI hools. hospitals, and local public 
ofiiies In some lotalities, a tank 
supply alone is possible and the difti- 
( nity is to protect even new tanks 
Iroin pollution 

(t) In SI veral provinces notalily in Atadras, 
village unions, or ciicles have been 
formed and their lonnnittees entiusted 
with small giants for the improve- 
ment ot the sanitation of the village 
site This mi'asuie might be extended 
cxpeiimentally clsi where It is calcu- 
lated to encourage disiussioii and 
inquiry rigarding sanitaiy w'ork 

(i/) Village midwives aie, in some districts, 
eiuouraged by small grants ot money 
and rewards to attend at the head- 
quarteis hospital foi a short and simple 
course of training Thise measures 
opin up possibilities with reference 
to a reduction in infantile moitaUty 
and children’s diseases generally 

(e) In most districts in India, the civil 
surgeon is also in theory the sanitary 
olfScer of the district His duties at 
head-qiiaiters, however, do not allow 
him to tour and Inspect in the district 
to the extent that is necessary , even 
in the case of epidemics In .the district 
it 18 sometimes not possible for him to 
leave headquarters In some provinces, 
district sanitary officers have been 
appointed and there can be little doubt 
that many more such appointments arc 
required and that one of the most 
m-gent and hopeful measures for 
promoting rural sanitation is the 
appointment of well qualified and 
whole-time district health officers tj 
control and organise all sanitary 
arrangements and experiments in tlu 
district 
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Birth and Death Rates. — The population of tlie aieis m uhicli biiths and deaths wi 
registered was 2 i8,t)61,34(), according to the census of 1011 and tlie number of births registei 
In 1012 was 9,295,296 (—38 95 per mille, compared with 08 58 pi r mille in 1911, and an aven 
of 38 04 pir mille in tht fi\e yeais 1907-11) The total numlx r of deaths was 7,090,991— 29 
per mille, as compared 'with 12 x><r milh in 1911 and 01 28 for tlie five venis 1907-11 This v 
the lowest rate since 1901 The lates foi the ]>lo^ln(^«^ an given in the lollov^'lIlg table — 


TJirth Rates Death Hates 



lull 

191 



1911 




1912 






Biiial j 

li^rban i 

Total. 

Rural 

Urban 

Tot 

Bengal 

15 0 

T) 

>, 



26 ‘1 

00 

1 

24 5 

29 

Bihar and Oiissa 

42 9 

40 

5 



35 1 

01 

0 

50 0 

51 

ABsam 

02 0 


2 



20 () 

25 

0 

20 8 

25 

Unitenl Provinces 

43 8 

45 

4 

44 2 

5() 0 

45 0 

29 

6 

04 4 

29 

Punjab 

419 

4 5 

3 

’.1 4 

09 7 

04 0 

20 

1 

51 9 

26 

N W Frontier Pio- 

1 T) 1 

17 

1 

1 211 

25 0 

2 5 0 

2 3 

5 

22 7 

20 

vincep 




1 







Central Provinces and 

19 5 

48 

1 

! 11 7 

11 9 

U 7 

41 

8 

47 (> 

42 

Borar 

Lower Burma 

! 01 4 

11 

7 

1 

‘*2 2 

{() 4 

24 0 

21 

4 

' 57 2 

26 

Upper Burma 

' 04 8 

> ; 

0 

24 9 

50 2 

27 L 

27 

5 

44 0 

29 

Madras 

, 00 4 

' 10 

<> 

22 f 

28 2 

21 1 

2) 

8 

28 0 

24 

Bombay 

’ 0(* 0 

i >'> 

0 

27 0 

3(> 9 i 

28 3 

0 J 

8 

41 5 

04 

Minor \ro'is 

40 6 

1 41 

8 



11 2 




138 

Total 

.8 () 

' 58 

95 

1 *.l (» 

h, 2 

1 M 0 

29 

4 

5 5 1 

29 


The most fetiiking tc atuie was the iin leased biith-iate and diniinisht d deMth-iatc in the Unii 
Provinces and the Punjab due to tompaiati\«‘ liee^dom tioin inal uia and plague, and to recup 
ation from the epide mus ot ])ie v ions yc'ais Inthe Ce ntial Pio\ me e s, on the otheT hand, ehol 
and malaiia prevalhsl, and the birth-rate (though still the hiuliest of any piovmee) diminisl 
and the death-rate me le ased ('hole la m Rombay and malaria m Rnrma produced similar re.'sults 

The excess of blit hs ovei de<iths lange'd fiom 19 pe'r mille m the Punjab to 1 permillein Be 
bay The moan percentage ot mah* to female births langed fioin 12) in the Noith-Wcst Froni 
Piovince to 104 in Bihar .md Onssa 

Urban Vital Statistics. — The following table- g^^('■^ the biith-iate-. and death-rates 
ourteen of the largest towns m India 


Name of Tow n 

1 Ye-ai 

Population 

Birth-rate. 

Death-i at 

Ahmedabad 

! 191.0-14 

225,539 

00 04 

' 38 18 

Allahabad 

1913-14 

159,701 

25 2 

1 17 8 

Bangalore 

1 1910-14 

100,834 

46 60 

1 30 80 

Bombay 

1 1910 

979,445 

20 05 

! 32 47 

Calcutta , 

, 1912 

896,067 

21 06 

28 1 

Cawmpore 

; 1910-14 1 

173,973 

.59 06 

52 70 

Delhi 

! 1913 

224,051 

40 65 

43 63 

Karachi 

, 1913-14 

148,394 

41 94 

42 00 

Lahore 

1912 i 

210,271 

39 1 

29 17 

Lucknow 

i 191 5-14 1 

240,016 

36 73 

44 49 

Madras 

j 1912 j 

518,660 

38 8 ! 

38 8 

Nagpur 

1913 ! 

107,444 

47 5 

38 1 

Rangoon 

, 1913 1 

293,316 

18 87 

30 37 

Simla j 

1910 

* 

11.7 

12 3 


♦ Winter }>opulation 
Summer , 


18,934 
36 007 
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Chief Diseases. — Tlioie aic tliiee mam t lasses of lafal <lHea«e Hpecil'c fevers, diseases affect' 
ing the abdoimual organs, and Inne disease's Intestinal and skin p.irasitos, nleei's and other indi 
cations of 8ciir\y AMdely prevail Much of the sukness and mortality is due to defleient jiower 
of resistance and to insemtaiy habits and surroundings The table below shows the number 01 
deaths from each ot the jinneijMl diaeases leiorded 111 Jhitish India and the death-rates per 1,000 
during the thr<‘e jimis tiom 11)10 to 1012 With legard to spciial diseases, no province escaped 


Years 


1010 

1011 

1012 


f'tioKra jSnmll-po\ 


4JO,4r>l 
1 <)() 
)54 GO'S 
1 4X 
4()7.7()0 
1 71 


71, :u 
0 2 5 
)S, >,)5 
0 

80, 

(1 


I Dysenteiy 
1’iVi‘is I and 

' Diunlioea 


4 Ul, ]<)2 
10 17 
4,20^ r*6i 
17.65 
i,0 {(),()S'», 
16 101 


Plague 


207,072 
1 18 
25 5,(, 50 
1 00 
202,2K!| 
1 


Jlcspira- 

tory 

Diseasi-s 


4 1 : 5 ,. '55 5 
1 831 
7.5J 582 
3 07 
203,f»37 
1 10 


231,308 
1 03 
223,822 

0 04 

247,73(. 

1 01 


the Visitation of ( Ik lera, whidi was < hi( f|> pi(\alentin Poinh.iy and the Central Provinces 
Small-pos sliOAVc d an UK r''ase lum leteii nee is made to “lever” in India, malarial fever is 
generally understood, hnt manv' eansis of death t»nd iiany <liMoasfs mmh more fatal than malarial 
fever are included under tin hearting 'the t(\(i death-iat«'S as usual varied gicatly ranging 
from 21 2 in Bengal to 7 0 in Madras 


Plague. — 3h( ])i(H(nt ( pidenne of plague in Indi.i llr'^t hioKe out at Bombay In August 180(» 
and as the annexed tabh sIuaw'-, it has bein lesjionsibU loi a In.ivy iat(‘ ot mortality since thai 
date In 1007 the deaths tiom plague altained the higlnst total yet reeoided, vz, 1,315 802 
for India as a whole, the luimbi 1 in Biitish India alom* being 1,16(5,225 or 5 10 p('r imlle ’ In 
1908 the mort ility eh dined enormously, tailing to 15(),4S0, the lowest total smoe 1000 In lOOO 
there w as onee inoi(* a id iti\ < ly low nieiitahtv 178,808 diatlis eu f(*wer than in any ye.ii 
since 1900, evecpting (n 1010 and 1011 tlusi' was a HC'vin' r( erndes< (uk (', especially in 

Bengal, the Undid Piomiiks, and tin Pnnj ih In th'> l.dtir ]>ait oi 1011 and in 1012 tin 
viruhmee of tiu eruderme ah.did, and the 1<)1 5 ligmes sliow a still fuither fall Towaida th< 
end of that yi'ar and in the e<iily months ot 1014 tlieie has been <i use owing to a reciudcbtcnrt 
ot the disen''e in do.idi tv 


18O(,.07 

57 54 5 

J00(» 

556,721 

1808 

110,285 

1007 

1 515,802 

1H0<) 

1 50 omi 

1008 

r)(,,480 

1900 

02,807 

1 1000 

178,808 

1901 

282 027 ; 

1010 

512,605 

1002 

57(5 505 1 

1911 

816,873 

190 5 

88 5 076 

1912 

‘506,4 88 

1904 

1,14 *,09 5 

1015 

217,145* 

1905 

1 000,110 ' 

* Prdiminaiy hguu'. 



Hospitals, Dispensaries. Asylums.— The following table givrs hgUK's for Indian hospdaN 
under three heads The institutions grouped under Iliads (1) and (3) are, geiu rally spi'aking 
for the general public, dhosc uiidei Head (2) aie for spisial ( lasses ot iiersons, sudi as lailwav 
servants, polu emen, &e — 



1 

1 Civil Hospitals and Disjten- 
[ saries (State Public, I oeal 
Fund and Private-aided) 

(2) 

State Special and Jlaihv.iy 
Hospitals 

(y) 

Ihivate Non aided Institu- 
tions 


No of 1 No of 
Institii- 1 fn- 
tions Ipatients 

t 

No ot 
Out- 
patit nt« 

No of 
Institu- 
tions. 

No of 
In- 
patients 

No of 
Out- 
patients 

No of 
Institu- 
tions 

* 

No of 
In- 
patients 

No of 
Out- 
patients 

1011 . 

2707 I 460,671 

27,595,176 

829 

89,347 

2,030,098 

706 

48,796 

4,712,616 

1012 . 

2,733j 492 798 

28,956,703 

826 

03,350 

2,154,284 

669 

{ 

51,799 

4,774,387 



3Q0 


VaccinaUon 


The demanfl for more' liospitals under liead 
(1) 18 everywhere malting ilsdt fdt The 
fravelJing dispinsaiy syni* in wliieli lias Incn 
so succcssfuJ in tlie United J’rovineis and the 
I’nnjab is being intro<lu(ed else\vh<i( as well 
'I'he number ol persons treated has n^en in 
spite of the healthiness of tlie year to 2^^ niil- 
hons , and operations aie bung nior( li< ( ly 
lesoited to than evt i Expcnditun on this 
head lose trorn £8(» J 1G8 in U)1 1 to i')Ut, 1 1'» , 
and time is little n ason to bf li<‘\ e th it Initlu i 
economies will redinethis amount \gain the 
y(ar 1912 the assist.uiec alloidid by individual I 
siibseriptions by Indians shows a t'liddny 
to diminution, — the amount subsdibdl in 
1912 being only ila,’)57, as eoinpand with | 
£47,252 in'] 911 I 

There were 22 Lunatic Asylums m India in ! 
1912 eontuinmR 8,050 inmates, ot whom 2 174 
were (Timinal liinatus 'lime fan be little 
floubt that th(‘ eases admitted into asylums 
in India reprehOTit onlv a viry binall propoition 
ot the insane iiopulatum Tin latio ol 
Christians, mainly drawn horn the Indians and 
Fairasians of Jtombiiv and Madi is giimally 
high in regaid to the loUd population The 
explanation ot this ih to he louiid in thf tael 
that th(' insam amongst Cluistfans ai( usually 
lemoved to an asylum on (he outlin.ik ol an 
attack of insanity lint this is not the easi 
with Mahoimdan and Hindus, many liairnless 
lunatics ol the ITiudu idigion lein.un at laigi 
and are not biought to tlie asylums The 
]ircvailing loinis ol insanilv aie mama. meJan- 
fhoha, dementia epilept le insanity and idioe\ 

A number ot cases are attiihuted to the us<‘ 
of hemp drugs 

Vaccinations in British India are peiformed 
by the agency of a special department estab- 
lished for the purpose and to a small extent I 
by ttie 8tnlt attached to the oidinaiy liospitals 
and dispensaries The woik is famed on 
as a blanch ot the Sanitaiy Departim nt in j 
each province urichr the gcnei.il contiol ‘ 
of the provincial Sanitary Commissioner 
The total vaf filiation work done in Hritish , 
India during the vear 1912-13 was repiesented | 
by 9,919,723 operations, of which 8,792,917 ] 
were primary cases and 1,120,80(3 re-vafcm- 
ations the corresponding figures for the vear 
1911-12 were 9,(584,249, 8,780,5 25 and 902,724 
respectively Increases occiiired in all the 
provinces, except Madras, the Central Pro- 
vinces and the small provinces of (k)org and 
Ajmer-Merwara In regard to primary eases 
there was a decrease, compared with the pre- 
ceding year, in Bengal, the Central Provinces, 
Burma and Ajmer-Meiwara and in rexaccin- 


ations iMadras, the Central Provinces, Coorg 
and Ajmer-Merwara showed decreases The 
only provinces in which there was a decrease 
under both f lasses ot woik were the Central 
ITovinces (due in pait to the elimination of 
th(' statistics 1 dating to Feudatory States, 
and lu Ajuu i-Mt iwara 

Th(‘ finality ot the primary work showed an 
improvement on that ol the preeeding year, 
tlu‘ peiifiitagi fit success rising to 90 54 trom 
I 9(), 34, but 111 ie\ac( mat ions the late declined 
to 70 57 tiom 72 82 In the lornier the rates 
|VaiiMl betwfin 9‘)/)‘) p( i cent in Biliai and 
I Oiis^a ami 88 1 in Madias, and in tlie latter 
IhctvvfCMi 9 5 17 in Ajim i-Moi \\<iia and 513 19 
in Bombay — all the rates are higher than in 
1911-12 J’he mean niimher bt operation 
peiioinied by eafli vaeiMiatoi was 1,030, to 
w'hidi it rose Jiotn 1,584 in 1911-12 the lange 
i between the higlu'st and lowest was xeiy (on- 
I snlciabh, ,5,9()8, the high(">t, in the JMorth-West 
1 J'lontK r PioMiifc and 911 the lowest in A] mcr- 
I .Merwara , the next lowe-t was 901 iii Assam 

The xacfin.it ion opeiations pertormed at 
dispensaries iiumherod 187, 150 compared with 
1 19,029 the ytar hetore, but I'xcept in Bengal, 
and Bihai and Orissa, wdiuli between them 
account lor 1 5 3 5()() ol the total, and the Punjab 
and Burma who h jointly contribute 21, ‘308 
opf rations, the xacciimtion woik at dispensaries 
Is inconsidciable 

The ratio of successful vaccinations pei 

thousand ot the population was 30 49iiil9l2-13, 
whif h lies b( tw( en the ratios ot 35 00 in 1910-11 
<111(1 'M 22 in 1911-12 Negh'ctmg the small 
I province ol Cooig witli the high ratio of 04 06 
pc'r thousand, the ( xtreim s wire 49 11 In the 
North-West Irontioi Piovince the highest, 
and neglecting the small province of Ajmer- 
jMerwara 25 94, 29 00 in Bombay, the lowest 
On an estim.ited biith-rate of 40 pii thousand 
of the population, 10 19 per cent ol tht* (hildren 
undfi one year of age vvitc sueeesstully vacci- 
ii.ited, showing a ch'crivise comp.ired with 
Uie rate of 48 01, in the picKfling year 
The usual gieat x. in.it ions occurred, tlie highest 
rates being 71 02 in the Central Provnues and 
()8 00 in the I’nnjab, and the lowest 20 10 m 
Burma and 8 82 in (Joorg 

The cost of the department during the 
ye.ir 1912-1‘3 ainountea to Bs 10, '30, 427 to 
which itinere,'Sffl from lls 15,01,201 in 1911-12 
1 'Th(‘ uvei.ago co«t of earh successiul case was 
I two .annas and eleven jucs, or one pic more 
than the yeai belon the cost of each case 
I v.xried bf'twern nine ann.as and two pies lu 
' Bombay and one anna in Bihar and Orissa 
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Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust was insti- 
tuted by Government m January, 1912, the 
preamble of the Act bv which it is founded 
running as follows — ‘^Whereas it is expe- 
dient to make provision for tlie improviumnt 
And expansion of Caicutta by opening up con- 
gested areas, laying out oi alteiing streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or ri'crcation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings, acquiring land for tlie said pur- 
poses and for the re-housing of persons of tlie 
poorer and working classes displaced by tlie 
•execution of improveiiK'nt sclieiucs ” 

The origin of the Calcutta lmpro\cincnt 
Trust must, as in the case of the toriespoiuhng 
Bombay body, upon which the Cukutta Tiiist 
was to a large extent modelled, be lofikisl for 
in the medical eiiquiiy which was instituted 
into the sanitary condition of the tow'n in 

1896, owing to the outbreak of plague lii 
consequence ot the facts then brought to light, 
a Building Commission was appointed in Apiil 

1897, to consider what aiiiendUK nts weie le- 
qmred m the law relating to buildings and 
streets in Calcutta 'I'hat C'oinmissioii rcLoro- 
inended eeitam alteiations in tlie law, and 
turther suggested that a scheme sliould be 
prepared for laying out those jK)ttions of the 
town which were sparsely e()\(i(‘d witli ma- 
sonry While unable to go into details, thev 
iceommended tlia^ in qiiaiteis newly laid out 
the roads and open spaces shouhl oeiupy at 
least aa much ground as the building aieas 
As regards existing exils, tiny thought that 
it was impossible to demolish any toiisideiable 

j portions ot tlie City All that could b(‘ doin* 
was to open out a number ot wide streits and 
some open spaces Tlu' (lo\eniment ot Bengal, 
when It pioposed to give ellect to the K'coin- 
mendations of the Comnii^bion, adopted, as 
the work to be done, a scheme for constnuting 
and improving miles of loads winch ha<l 
been diawn up by the Commission 'I'his 
scheme formed the basis of diseus^ion till 1904, 
when a Contcrencc was coii\ened bv Sii Ainliew 
Fraser, tlieii Liciitcnaiit-doveinoi of Bisigal 
It was estimated that tlu' Trust might in the 
ensuing .‘10 years have to piovidc tor the housing 
of 225,000 p(*rsons, who w^onld oeenpy 2,000 
acres The population of CukuKa pioper, 
which inelu(h*s all the most crowded .areas, 
was 649,995 in 1891, and mcieased to 801,251, 
or by 25 pel cent, by 1901 T’lie eorresj)ond- 
iiig figure according to the 1911 t'ensu-, was 
896,067 

The Conference of 1904 recognised that in 
view of the peculiai situation of Cahutta, 
which IS shut in on one side by tlie llooghlx and 
on the otlK'r by the Salt Lake's, its extiiision 
111 a regular zone is impossible jhe Con- 
ference, after caiefully considering the ques- 
tion, came U) the conclusion that “arms” 
or “ promontories ” should be thrown out 
m five directions on the north, north-east, 
cart, south and south-east, and south-west 
In these promontories it was easy to foresee tl»at 
expansion would take place along the lires 
indicated by certain roads. It is for this 
reason that the Government of Bengal made 
the proposal that the Trust should have power 
to project roads to the outskirts of Calcutta 


It was seen that strips of land lying along or 
ill the neighbourhood of these roads should be 
acquired by or for the Trust and would be 
dealt with by them as model areas. In the 
remaining pait of the extension, according to 
the Government’s plan, the Trust would have 
no proprietary rights over the land, but they 
would administer the building regulations 
and by this means would secure that all houses 
erected by private owners were constructed 
or u standaid plan and in conformity with 
sanitary requirements 

Legislation. 

Tl»‘ recommendations of the* 1904 Conference 
eventually took legislate e form in a Bill intro- 
duced 111 the lierigal Legislative Council m 
August. 1910 This measnie was built up on 
the lecognition bv the* Covi'nimert that the 
15 inih's road sclu'ine only tour bed the fringe 
of the question of overcrowding and sanita- 
tion The Bill, theiefoie, piovided for a 
scheme oi greatly t'lilaigeil scope 'I'he amount 
of money requiied was roughly estimated at 
Ks 8,22.00,000 It was recognised that a 
gieat deal moie could be spent with advantage, 
and the ligun' was not put forward as repre- 
sditnig the actual cost ot any definite scheire, 
but as a rough estimate ot what w'ould be 
leipiiied for any sc hi'mc’ of wide and permanent 
utility The total sum was divided into Ks 500 
lakhs for new loads. Its 172 lakhs for open 
spaces and Its 1>0 lakhs foi housing and ex- 
pansion Ot those sums Its lakhs weie 

to be reeoM'ied by leeonpmcnt, 50 lakhs 
well' giauted liom Impi'rial revenues, and the' 
remainder w.is left to be raised bv loans The 
sanction of the Soeretaiv of State was obtained 
lor the pioposals generally on the understand- 
ing that th(' scheme of taxation would be foi 
60 years Tlie Legislatne enattment, while 
based on these calculations, does not actuallv 
leh'r to any limit ol expinditure But tlu' 
A(t piovides a speiial system of taxation for 
the seiMce of the loans, amounting to Ks 436 
lakhs, involved in the scheme For this service 
an annual levcnue of 19 65 lakhs was icquired 
and to this have to be added 1 25 lakhs foi 
woiking expenses and contingencies, bringing 
the total up to 20 90 lakhs To provide this 
revenue th(' Act proxides for the levy of special 
tuxes as follows — ■ 

Atw'o per cent stamp duty on the value of 
all immoveable piopeity transferred bj 
sale, giit or reversion of mortgage , 

A terminal tax of one anna on every passenger 
by rail or steamer aiming m the city ol 
Calcutta , this is not to bo levied on pas- 
sengers from within a ladius of 30 miles 
of Calcutta , 

A customs and excise duty, no^l exceeding 
two annas per bale of 400 lbs , on raw' ]ut( , 

A two per cent, consolidated Co rix) ration 
late , and 

An annual Government grant of a lakh and 
a half. 

The Act provides for the appointment of a 
whole time cliairman of the trustees and the 
membership of the Trust was fixed at eleven, 
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pait of the membdh being nommated by Gov- 1 
ernmeiit and others elected by local bodies I 
whoso interests aro most nearly concerned I 

The following arc the pieaent Board of Trus- 
tees — The Ilon’ble Mr (' If Boinpas, ics, 
Chairman, The Hon’ble Air C F Payne, i c s , 
Chairman ot the (’alcutta Municipal Corpora- 
tion (ej-officw) , The Jlon’ble Jlaja R< slice 
Case Law, CIK, elecLd by the Corpoiation, 
The Hon'ble Bai Badha Chanin I’al, Ji.diadur, 
elected by th«‘ Ward Commissioners Di 
Charles Banks, elected bv tin Commission- 
ers appointed under 8( ( 8 (1) ol the Ca'< utta 
Municipal A(t ]8h0. Mi W K J>ods, ihslid 
by the lieng.il Chaiuhd ot ComiiKid', 'I’he 
Hon’ble Rai Sitauath R.u flahadur (listed by 
the Bengal fs.itional Chanilx'i ot Comnurd, 
Sir R N Mook( 1 u e, K (j I 1 , Mi F II Stiwail, 
OIL, the lion Mr H I llilluyand Mi R 
M W Smylh, aiipouitid b> Cu Ibmgal Gov- 
(‘rnment 

The Board and their Work. 

It was impossible to settle m advance th(‘ 
exact proj('(ts to be undeitalvin b^ th( 'rrust 
Vll details ol these were, there hue, h'ft lo be 
work(‘(l out by the 'trust attci its ( oust d u( ion, 
Govemim lit exorcising contiol by Ii.iMiig all tin 
individual schemes scuit to them tor ap|)lo^.ll 
before execution 'I’ho 'J rust did not <nt(i 
on a viigin field 'I'lie Alunicipal Contoiatiou 
had preciously dealt m some mea^-UK with 
the pioblems they werci apiiomted to solve 
and the 'J'lust staited work with th< initi.il 
benefit ot this poxious labour 'J'hus, th(‘ 
Cori>oiaiiou had aligned many roads and tins 
work was useful to tlii' 'rrust, though m soim 
eases mod ihi at ions weie lu'ns-irv 

Ihe woik mxm wbuh th<‘ 'I lUst aie now 
dc‘l\iutel\ ( mbarked nuv be divuhd into time 
classes as lollows - - 

Man\ pails of Cahutta ate o\( i-< lowdi d 
with huildings ,ind ili-piovuhd with loads 
'These areas are to he le-.iiianged both 
on the ground of sanitation and for 
convemenci* ot trallic , 

Population will eontmue to thiong into the 
over-ciowded parts unless it tan live on 
the outslviits and at the same time ha\e 
speedy access to the husmess centres of 
the towm (iiiick traffic can only take 
place along broad loads 'These aie al- 
most wanting lu Calcutta 'I'he constiuc- 
tion of broad roads w'lll at tlic same time 
vontilato the overciowah^d paits of the 
town and it has been recoginsed from 
the outset that the constiuction ot broad 
roads iimniug botli noith and south and 
east and west will thus setuie a double 
object , 

'There is tlio question of providing for the 
jKipuiiitiou di .placed by imiiroveraenfe, 
and Htill more important of providing 
for tlie natural giowth of population 
by la\ing-out roads and building sites 
on sparsely populated areas on the out- 
skirts of the town. When persons of tlie 
working class are displaced or likely to 
be displaced the Trust can build dwellings 
for them if private enterprise does not 
undertake the work. 


Engineer’s Survey. 

'the Trust perceived at once that the problc m 
of providing improved traffic facilities loi 
(.'alcutta and its suburbs must be dealt with 
as a single problem and by a single mind. Ihe 
first duty st t by the 'Trust to their chief engi- 
n(‘er was therefore, to prepare a scheme of 
main roads of piimary importance 'The chief 
enginetu Mr M R Ru hards, miOB, At, 
devoted his whole attention to this task and 
his leport was issued early in 1914 Mi 
Richards’ report, which was accompanied by 
maps and numerous jihotogiaphie illustra- 
tion^t, made .i voliiim of 400 dosdy prmtt'd 
fools(ap pages He loniul Calcutta “a city 
whidi is in a very miuh mou than ordinary 
bad way", and eaily dis(o\eied the serious 
fa<t that “the Calcutta Impiovtmient Act of 
1911 was .almost usdtss toi tlie gie^at ta^k 
set to the 'Trust ’’ The 'Tins, was not con- 
stilut(d until r a Town I’lanning Art but only 
under a lotal Housing Art, so that "Calcutta 
and hei suburbs tnnnot pos^ib'y be jointly 
plannt'd or eonliolled, oi hv moderately im- 
proved, under tlx' existing Improvement Act ’ 
Mr Ridiaids' leport deals with the genera 
e.Mulitions and needs of the city and the gene- 
lal poiiey of K'loiiii, with the g( neral legislative 
and tin inrial aspeats and with the mam pro- 
gi.imme ot work He discusses the Calcutta 
ol lo (1 IV sliowing the doet faults as to which 
iiMpioveuK Ills .ue reaimied A compinson is 
m.ide bdween C.ileutti and other cities, by 
wav ot jiliistiiting Caleutta needs, and in this 
m.iniu 1 tin me (‘ lo.ids .md streets per squaie 
mile lo.id and stied, widths, pe-rccntage oi 
open ti.iiiiw.iv mdi.ige jx i licad ol 

Iiopiil.itioii, the status of the city as a port, 
and so on, aie Lilly dealt wifii An important 
chapter deals with the Cahutta slums and 
make's letomme'iidat loiis as to whit should be 
done' III regaids to tlum Another ehaptci 
(lis(us-es the general piohh ni ot eity iiupioM'- 
nient and niiothei is divetid lo sulaiilnn 
planning and de'vdopnuuts 

Improvement Schemes. 

Tlie Engineer submitte'd early last voai aii 
interesting le^iort on the widemingof Howrah 
Budge Mexinwhilc, tlie Board iinch'rtook ceitam 
impioveimnt se hemes winch woulel not be 
iiiterfered with by an> largei schemes 
adopted later The Boaid also embarked on 
a re-bo Using sclit'me with a view to provide 
aeeommodatiou for poisons likely to be dis- 
placed by the impioved schemes under pre- 
paration The' buildings designed resemble' 
those erected by the noinbay Impiovement 
'Trust The scheme was sanctioneel by Gov- 
eniment m August, 1912, but its execution 
has proved moic expensive than was antici- 
pated, mainly owing to the rise in the price 
of building materials 'The following para- 
giaph from the Calcutta Improvement Trust’s 
first annual loport shows the' standard accord- 
ing to which they ri'gard their rc-housmg 
plans — 

“ 'Tlie housing problem in Calcutta is of 
supreme importance , the figures of the last 
census show that much of the improvement 
m the health of Calcutta is only apparent , 
the sanitary measures of the Coiporation 
1 result in the removal of bustees and the popu- 
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1 jtion ^\hlch ocdiinccl tlie bubtwb docb not 
lirid healthier accommodation m the same 
locality but moAcs on to e\cn mon m^'anitarj 
bustees m the suburban waids or in the ad- 
jacent suburban municipalitit^ 'Jhe lioaid 
do not anticipatt, nor do the> desm, that the 
I bawl should become the Uhual dNvelhng for 
tlie poor of Calcutta, but it may be suitable 
to some classc', of its heteiogciu ous j)opula- 
tion, and esiiccially to tho^e nho (ome here 
for woik, leaMiig tluir lamilics lx hind Jt 
is very difficult to see nliat other thi'^s of build- 
ing can be elected by the capitalist wluie land 
costs more than Its bUO a cottali On ically 
cheap land it is possible that good lesults 
could be obtained by arranging tor the con- 
struction of sanitary bustccs, tlie Hoard nuiely 
layiiig-out and dramnig the site and contiolling 
the cia“s of hut elected” The Honid under- 
took the erection of thiec blocks of buildings as 
an expel iincnt. The cost of the land woikc'd out 
at Its 812 a cottah It is recognized in Eng- 
land that the working classes cannot luolltablv 
be housed on land costing inoo' than ilOO an 
acre, or Its 75 a cottah Thcic- will, tluic-i 


foie, be* a loss on the t’.dcutta experiment, as 
was anticipated by the Itoard from the outset 
‘It appears, therefore” say the Trustees in 
their last annual leport, “that the buildings 
would show a fair letiirn of capital it the rooms 
in the two upper storeys were let out at Rs 0 
a month, those on the ground floor at Rs 5 a 
month and the shops at Its 10. 

The Board bcdieved the buildings to be mueh 
chc-apei than anything ot the kind hitherto 
cic'ctccl in Calcutta, and applications received 
show that ‘ there would appaicuitly bo no 
ditliculty 111 Idling a building with tenants of 
the Bengali middle class, if tlie whole building 
or the two uppcT storeys ot c'ac'h block were 
cvclusivcly icsc‘i\c‘d for then use ‘‘The 
board, liowcwer. consider that it is most impor- 
tant to asceitain wdiat lent can be paid and 
what accoininodation is rec|uired by the* artisan 
and latiouiing classes 'I’lu'v luive, therefore*, 
dec iclcd to let the rooms at lowe r rates to artisans 
and labouieis and if the buildings once become 
popular, it will doubtless be iiossiblc to raise the 
I rents at a latei pcuiocl ” 
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Bou*b<i\ I-* an I'^tuid twchc nuh '' long, but, 
\ery naiiow and containing only 22 scjuaic miles 
altogethci, but in the cit>, ocuijiving little 
more than lalf the eland, tlieie lues a popu- 
lation enuiiiciated at 072,892 and actually 
totalling ovei a million Bomiiay is, in point 
of population, the second city of the British 
empire Scvinty-‘i\ per cent of its million 
people li\c in one-rooiuecl tenements Imagine 
the teriiblc* conditicjiis of overcrowding and 
lack of sanitation which these tacts imply and 
>ou have* the reason \^hy the severe onset of 
plague seventeen >carb ago led to the formation 
to the Inprovemcnt 'I rust, foi the special 
purpose ot ameliorating the sanitary condition 
of the city Blague was imiioited into India 
trom the Far Fast and was hist cliscoveicul in 
Bombay m 1896 Theic was a great panic 
among the population Eveiy house had its 
victims, most persons attacked dud There 
was a general bight of the population to the 
country districts it is estimated that nearly 
half a million so fled Grass grew in the prmci- 
pal streets. These circumstances directed the 
attention of the authorities, as notiiing else 
cxiuld have done, to tlie problem of bringmg 
the development and housing arrangements 
of the city into line with modem requirements 
It was at once recognised that the task was 
too great for the Municipality, and a special 
body, termed the lru8tx}es for the Improveirent 
of the City of Bombay, was appointed It 
consists of 14 members, of whom four aic* 
elected by the Municipahty and one each by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation and the Port Trust, and the balance 
nominated by Government, or sit ex- 
Oj^Jcio as officers of Govenimeiit The Board 
la presided over by a whole-time chairman, 
who is either a covenanted civilian or an officer 
of the Public Works Department, and he is 
also head of the executive The present chair- 


I man and numlxis of llie I'lusi aic as 
lollow’ - 
Chairman — 

Mr G \V natch, I 0 S 
Ex-offuio Trustees — 

Major-General G F. Gomiige, CMC, 
OB, I) s o , (Icncral Officer Command- 
ing Bombay District 

Mr AHA Siracox, i o h , j p , CoUectoi 
of Bombay 

Mr P R Cadi 11, 0 I E , i C s , J P , 

Munii ipal ComniLssionei 
Elected by the Corporation — 

8lr Bhalchdiulia Krishna Bliatawwlekar, 
Jvt , L M , .J p 

Mr Diiisha Kdulji Wadia, JP 
Tlie Jlon’i)l( Sir Ibraliim Raliimtoola, 
Kt , o I b , J P 

Mr Nowroji Jehangir Gamudia, JP 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce — 

Majoi If A L Ilepper, HE, J p. 

Elected by the Port Trustees — 

The Jion’ble Mr F L. Sprott, J P 
Elected by the MxUownen* Association — ■ 

Sir Sassoon David, Bart. , J P ^ 
Nominated by Government — 

Sir Vithaldas D Tbackersey, Kt , jp 
Mr. A. M Tod, J p 

Mr A H. Whyte, J P , Executive Engi- 
neer, Presidency 

The specific duties of the Trust are to con- 
struct new streets, open out crowded localities, 
reclaim lands from the sea to provide room 
for expansion, and construct sanitary dwel- 
lings for the poor 
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The Sanitary Problem. 

Bombay city grew on haphazard lines, 
houses being added as population jKiured in 
with the growth of trade and without any 
regard to town planning or the sanitary re- 
quirements of a great town The price of 
land was always comparatively high, owing 
to the small area of the island, and while the 
builder had only one object in view, namely, 
to collect as many rent paving tenants as 
IKissiblc on the smallest jiossiblc piece of land, 
there were no proper restraints to compel him 
to observe the most ordinary rules of hygi<‘ne 
I'he result was the erection of great liouses, 
sometimes five and six storeys high, consti- 
tuting mere nc'sts of rooms There was no 
adeijuate restriction as to the height ot these 
(bawls, or the provision of surrounding open 
space, so that the ('lememtaiy rules as to the 
admission of light and air went unobserved 
and the house builder invaiiable erected a 
building extending right up to the margins 
of his site Consequently, great houses ac- 
( ommodating from a few hundred to as many 
as four thousand tenants were built with no 
more than two or three feet bctwef'ii any two of 
them and with hundreds of rooms having no 
opening at all into the outer air 

The Trust has practicallv reconstructed 
large areas on modem sanitaiy lines, but 
unfortunately the old municijial by-laws icmain 
quite inadequate for the rcquiiements of 
the city and while the Trust are spending 
millions storhng of public mone> in sweeping 
away abuses, unscrupulous landlords are still 
unchecked m adding in the same old manner 
to the insanitary conditions of the place Thus, 
the Tnist acquire and destroy insanitaiy hou-es 
on a certain area and lease the sites and permit 
new houses to be built on them subject to the 
reservation of a certain breadth of opdi giound 
round the edges of the site to provide for the 
necessary angle of light and an for the lower 
looms of the now building But bordeiing 
on this area there will be old houses that were 
not acquired as part of the improvement scheme 
and the municipal b\-law's allow the owners 
of these to increase tluir height by as many 
storeys as they like, without regard to the fact 
that they are thus undoing the veiy work of 
providing for the admission of light and air 
upon which tlie Trust ha\e just jKiured out 
money The private landlords take the 
fullest advantage of the loophole The amend- 
ment of the Municipal by-laws so as to cure ! 
such abuses has been uncler cli>5CUssion by the 
Municipal Corporation for many years and j 
improved by-laws have been prepared. ' 

Finance. 

The work with which the Trust was charged 
was bounda.to prove unremunerative, with the 
exception of reclamations from the sea, and 
at the outset, therefore, certain Government 
and Municipal lands were vested in the Trust, 
the usufruct of which it enjoys, and the Trust 
at the outset received a contribution from 
municipal revenues not exceeding 2 per cent 
on the rateable value of the property assessed 
for taxation In practice, the works are 
financed out of 4 per cent loans, which are 
guaranteed by the Municipality and the Govern- 
ment, and the revenue of the Trust is used 


to meet iiitciyst and sinking fund charges 
The Trust, proceeding or these lines, found 
itself, in 1910, at the end of its resources 
When the Trust was constituted it was esti- 
mated that the usufruct on the public land 
vested in it would represent a contribution 
of Ks 96,00,000 (£640,000) from the general 
taxpayer But m practice this was reduced 
to less than Rs. 4.3,000,000 (£286,666). The 
Trust found itself with unpledged resources 
estimated at only Es 16,00,000 (£106,666 ) 
The Government of India came to its assistance 
with a cash grant of half a crore of rupees 
(£3.33,000), given out of a budget surplus, 
special legislation was earned through the 
Bombay Legislative Council m 1913 to increase 
the advantage of the Trust from Provincial 
and Miuiicipal appiopiiations, and legislative 
measures are now in progress to enable the 
Trust to raise money bv special local taxation 
m Bombay The lautious estimate of Rs. 
16,00,000 aho proved to have been below the 
mark In the years following 1910, when the 
estimate was made, tliere was an improvement 
in the Trust’s reveniK', so that in 191.3, after 
the amendment of the flnandal classes of the* 
Act and the giant ot 60 lakhs by the Govern- 
ment ot India, and in spite of important addi- 
tions to the Trust’s sanctioned programme, the 
financial forecast showed that the margin for 
expansion liad increased to Ks 95 lakhs Inas- 
much as the whole of this sum was required for 
completion of the Eastern Avenue, it was still 
neccssaiy that the Trust should be provided 
with 1 Hither funds for direct expenditure on 
improvement schemes 3o this end a Bill was 
introduced into the Bombay Legislative Coun- 
c il on 16ih December, 191 1, providing for the 
levy of a suitax in stamp duty on conveyances 
of propel ty m Bombay and for the payment of 
the nett proceeds to the Trust The Muni- 
cipal Corporation, however, protested against 
the raising of the necessary funds at the expense 
of the property owners of Jiombay and sugges- 
ted, as they and the Trust had already sugges- 
ted in 191J, that an export duty on bales of 
cotton exported from Bombay should be levied 
instead Government announced at the March 
(1914) meeting of the Legislative Council that 
the Bill would be held over pending considera- 
tion of this suggestion 

The following arc '^ome details of the Bill 
to amend the City of Bombay Improvement 
Act, which, as just mentioned, was passed by 
the Provincial Legislature The mam object 
of the Bill was to simplify the financial arrange- 
ments between the Government, the Munici- 
pality and the Trust and make them more 
favourable to both the local bodies Under 
the old Act, as already mentioned, the annual 
Municipal contribution to the Trust was an 
indefinite sum limited by a maximum of 2. 
per cent, on the Municipal assessments of the 
year Under the Amended Act the Municipal 
contnbution is a definite share of the year's 
general tax receipts, approximatmg to 2 per cent, 
on assessments and subject to no maximum, 
and the Trust keep their profits for their own 
use Under the original Act, the Trust had 
from 1909 onwards to pay to Government 
and the Municipality 3 per cent, per annum 
as interest on the schedule value of the Go- 
vernment and Municipal lands vested in them, 
while Government and the Municiiiality were 
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at libeity to u'^uiuc ^ny uob 
lands for public pullX)^os without paviii!^ 
corapcnsatior, except lu respect t of t.ipital 
spent by the Trust in iinproviiiK them TJndci 
the amended Ait the Trust lia\e no inienst 
to pay, and Goveinment and the Munuipahtv 
must, on resiiinini' \esti d hinds, pi\ the Tiust 
their full market \alu( Theie aie other mo- 
difications of the old ai ran '?eiU( Ills, similaiU 
making for the llnaniial lx nefit ot llie 'liust 
The new Act maki^ tie* Mun!(!pdit\ the k - 
xersioiurs of th*' Tutsi’s asM N and liabililns 
Apait tiom huiUK, the ik a \(l onlaiiisj 
impoihint ni'W se( lions innh i ulmh the '1 ni^t 
are empowennl to eo-opiiih' witli tmploAti-,^ 
of labour toi the lioU'^int^ ot tin woikinfr j 

by consti U( tiu;» ih.iwls toi lluii (mi)lo\is' 
and li.ismu tlx m to tin' (ni])lo\(i-^ at a nnt ' 
ealciilati'd so a. to \i(ld to the liust in tin | 
cours(‘ ot the \tai'' of tin' h O' tin i iptt tl ; 
sum spent in tin* s ( 'h me, plus 1 p» i ((nt ' 
intiiest, the tha\v|-> tin n Inionuimtin piop('it\ 
of th(' ( mj)lo\( Is 'I’ln' I’ln-t in noa (oop(i-| 
atin<? M it h s( \( .al millow lu Is in in iin s iiinh i 
these section- I 

Plan of operations. , 

The woik ot tli > so far i- it Ins yoiu | 

or lb phuuud, 'an b dividni into two nut^ | 
The fiist (onnrmd tlie imnndialt alhnation' 

of th( woj^t buidins ot iiisinitalion .ind tin 
becond foiisists ot opinmi; up mu k snh nl lal 
areas Tin diust hemn In dlaiUin^' tin 
most iiisanitaiv ii< is lufj b'oad lo.id-, 
lunninu due ( ist and wist, win < nt thiomdij 
the woist puts ot iln (it\ sw.tjiiny awavi 
a mass of insanitar\ piopiitN and adniittiny tin : 
healthy wistuly bm/is to (he nio-.t iiowdid 
parts ot it 'I’hi s(‘ tliuiouyhlaii s an known 
as Sandhuist -lo id ind i’lini i ss stn 1 1 'I In v 
are as mI lianllv lomplitid, but tin 'Ui.itir, 
parts ot them an alnad\ sittlid undi i the 
new conditions, with siti s on both sid( ^ ol tin m I 
disposid ot on ion*' Jiasis and many in w i 
buildups built ,ind ouupied Mianwliili, 
large areas ot good building l.ind, hmg idle I 
for want of dc\clopnnnt works ha\e bun 
developed and biought on tin* maikit, 
sold at remuneratue lates and laigdy built 
upon An iiistame ot this devilopnnnt is 
the Chaiipati estate, the land oviihung by 
Malabar Hill, between it and the native iity 
This was cut up with line new loads and is 
now nearly coveied with modi in siibuiban 
dwellings Two of the most insanitaiy quar- 
ters in the midst of the city have been levelled 
to the ground and rebuilt in accoidance with 
hygienic principles Hanitaiy chawds Jiave 
been built for about 20,000 persons So 
much for the lust phase of tlie Tuist’s laboins 

The second phase, arising gradually out of 
the first and advancir>g along with its later 
stages, (onsists of the dcvelopini nt of a new 
suburban area m the noitli of the island, be- 
yond the present city, and the construction 
of great arteiial thoioughfares travel nng the 
-island from north to south The latter under- 
takings were originally known as the eastern 
And western avenue schemes, but the cost of 
land is rising so rapidly throughout the cit\, 
•and the expense of new works is accordingly 
growing so heavy, that the western avenue 
has had practically to be abandoned and 
modified improvements of existing highways 


fioiu south to noith, on tin western side of 
the city, substituted tor it d'he eastern 
iveiiue will iiin fiom the back of Crawfoid 
IMnket, the iioitlicimnost limit of the modc'iu 
commeicial cilv diiutl^ iioith to Lalbagh, 
neat the eiitiamc lo.id to old Government 
Jlou-e, Tiii'l, and have a width vaivmg from 
100 to 120 t( et It l^ divided into tliieo si ( - 
turns The Hist, stalling from Ciawfoid 
Mnkit and leai hmg to I’ydhome, is alrc'adv 
III the hands ot tlu lugmecrs toi eveiution 
J hi' suoiid, toi will! h I’.iiel-ioad will be widom d, 
u aw utiiig the pa'-'-.igi ot tlu' new legislation 
( nabliiig the 'liiut to laisi idditional lumi'- 
111 ! thud ind mutluinmo-t poition is uinb r 
const I tu t ion 

jti voml till' noitluiu end of the Ikisti in 
Vviiim, iht moth I isf poition ot the island 
e\t< mlmg soim tliue mili s, consisti'd until 
iMuitlv ol sw impv iiie kinds, intemper^id 
with hits o» luiitdi' and smd) hills and a t- w 
hnildmg in a- I In 1 in-l have aCiinincl Hie 
wholi HI i V hiuad 1 liOiouglilaK has bun 
hid thionuli the iintie oL it, with othei roa'h 
cimnectm*^ the ontlvuig pails with the cential 
ID id and with the lailway stations Some 
of the lulls havi bun leM'llid and the maleiiil 
tiom I III m n-i d to lill ihi low -]> ing pails oft be 
I -t.ite D* \i lopiut nt some time ago leac bed t he 
■-tag!' ot leadmc-s tm huililmg m the halt of tin 
-i In mi lie Hist tiii c it v, and tJii' T'lnst are now' 
ill cntiiig thill altiition to tiiilitating firivati 
intiipii-i 111 this iliiicfion 'I'lii' suburb will 
piob.iblv hi come lai gi I V iisiilcntiil foi tieopk' 
who-.! (kulv (ini-nit^ t.ike t 111 m to the soiithi in 
(it\ but its I bii 1 IHI will be toi those wliosi 
avoi itioiis I mplov tlnm in tlii' laige new poit 
c vlen-ion wliii li the I’oit 'liust, au cairymg out 
at t he noli h ot till' picscntpoit and wliero the 
iii'W (otton giKii ami giain tards will he situ, ti- 
ed The Pint. 'J'nist liave ii claimed 590 acies ot 
land fiom the noith or the liaibour, at a to t 
ot ami tlii' whole of the ex]>ott 

tiailc of the pent will be concentrated m tins 
new aica and in th.it adjoining it, at Mazagami 
and Sewn 

Statistics. 

The following are some statistic'al details 
ot the piogiess of the TTust’s operations iiy 
the end ot ] 913-1 4 the Board had raised Bs 
19’{ l.ikhs by loans and then total capital 
receipts, including 50 lakhs recc'ived from the 
Govirnmcnt of India in 1911 and 4 lakhs from 
the Government ot Bombay m 1913, amounted 
to Its 570 lakhs, out of which they had spent 
29 lakhs on iinprovemcut of Government and 
Municipal lands tempoiaiily vested m them, 
Ks. 523 lakhs on tlii'ii own acquiied estates 
and 3 lakhs on their office building The 
following table shows the extc'iit of the deve- 
lopment opc rations carried out by the Trust 
up to the end of the official year 19T3-14 • — 

Sq yards 


Developed Land. m 

thousands 

Permanently leased 700 50 

Chaw 1 sites . 67 17 

Yet to bo permanently leased 285 11 

lie mam dor roads, open spaces, 
etc 432- 8 

Total 1,485 65 
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Jl< lit ot iM.iiiianeiitly- 
leased area . lls 10 52 lakhs 

Area of undeveloped 
land in thousands of 
square yards . 5,420*2 

Cost of acquisition Rs 212 42 lakhs 

The disposal of plots on the 'Frust’s lU'wiv 
developed estates is now progicssiu}» at a 
favourable rate Practice shows that foi 
obvious reasons the disjiosal of plots i>io(oeds 
most slowly when an estate' hist beioiiK'' 
available for leasing to the pulilic When the 
first plots have been taken up and house build- 
ing begins to assume defln. pro iiorf ions the 
remaining sites pass oft without diHieiilty 
The total plots disposi'd of dunng the last 
oflielal >ear (191*1-14) was above nonnal, 
both as legal ds area and valin 'Faking all 
previous \iars into acioiint the nuinlx r of 
plots disposed of in 1911-14 (75) was one short 
of the record established in 1912-1 1 'Flu 
total area (227,145 squaie yards, including 
land resumed by (love rnrnenl) disposed ot in 
1913-14 beat the previous best (109,409 sipiare 
yards in 1912-1 K) by a large amount, whih the 
annual rental diuivable trom the year’s trans- 
actions IS Rs 1,32,301 So iar as aiea is 
concerned the land disposed ot is far .ibove 
normal and is a rec'ord, but in jxunt ol \alue 
there was a drop of about Rs H lakhs in cipital 
value and Rs 15,000 in reiit.il, as oom]>irc‘<l 
with the exceptional yi'ar 1912-13 The jirice 
per square yard levliscnl loi plots leasi d dunng 
the year was considerably h'ss than dunng the 
two preceding years Only seven plots lea- 
lised over Rs 100 per s(piar(‘ v.ud, this being 
due to the fact that the most/ valuable plots 
in the ana available for h'asing had aln'ady 
been disposed of TIk' hlglu'st ]in<e pt r scjuaie 
yard lealised in 1912-1 $ was obt lined toi two 
plots opposite Ciawlord Maiket on tlu' Pniuess 
Street Estate which wen' ht on a basis of Rs 
052 per situate yard which is si'cond onlv to 
the rate of Rs 7 50 per siiuare yard (£2 5(),000 
per acre) obtained for tlu' adjan'iit plot in 
1911-12 

Jlv the beginning of 1915-14 completion 
certificates had been issued for 288 buildings 
on the Trust Estate, exclusive of Police chawls 
and Tiust chawls In 1913-14 certificates 
were granted for 28 new buddings 

The Working Classes. 

The average total txipulation m the Tiust 
chawls was 10,500 in 191.5-14 The total 
lent of the 4, ‘502 rooms m 'Piust’s chawls at 
tho maximum rates works out to Rs 2, .50,856 
per annum, hut, owing to vacancies in 
■-ome chawls, the maximum for 1913-14 was 


Rs 2,zo,lt6l Ihe pcicditagi oi outgomgfa 
to gross chawl revenue is found to be approil- 
maU'ly 31 83 per cent , this pioportlon bemg 
highei than m the case of private chawls mainly 
because private owners spend far less than the 
Tloaid on the sanitation of their chawls Or 
the basis of the maximum annual rent of Re 
2,30,856 and outgoings at 31 83 per cent , the net 
annual inconu' works out to 68 17 per cent of 
Rs 2,50,856, t f , Rs 1,55,375, le, 4*55 per 
cent on the cost of i bawls (mcludiiig value 
of land) amouiitmg to Rs .54,55,199 on which 
the Hoard pay aniuial Jnteiest and Sinking 
Fund cliaigos at 4 61 per edit amounting tn 
Rs 1,59,285 'FIktc was thus a net loss of 
Rs 1,990 on the existing chawls, tho average 
population ol whieh was 11,772 dining the year 
under review 

Wifli tlic one exeeption of the ohl Nagpada 
(bawls whole tlieie are special conditions the 
death rate m IIk' 'Frost’s permanent chawls 
has always lx en ( onsnlerablv below the gimcral 
(hath rate in tie' VKinity 'J'ht' smallest one- 
room b'lieimnt on thf* 'i'rust Estate is large 
(‘iioiigb for a family of live 

A New Method. 

V fuithei development of method m dealing 
with lus.initarv lU'as is now m piospect It 
has alieidy hem lecognised that estimates 
oil the old wdiohsah' demolition Imi's would 
be piohihitiNely expensni, for the largo “ re- 
pK'sentc'd " nr('as romaming to he dealt with, 
owing to th(' (oustautly increasing cost of 
prop( rty and woik, and could benefit onlv 
small aicas surrounded by larger areas in which 
nisanitary (onditions aie always going from 
bad to woise with tho e\t('nsion of building 
oiierations, uiich'r the lax Municipal by-laws 
alre.idy reh'in'd to It is n'cogniscd that 
what IS wanted is some general scheme of 
impiovc'int'nt that can be applied all over the 
(ity and some means of putting an immediate 
check to the spicad of fuither ins.initary evils 
through the weakness ot tho by-laws, espe- 
( lally in rekation to the lighting and ventila- 
tion of oiK'-rooTTU d teiK mints 'Fhe 'i’nist 
officers have di voted much lime to studying 
this question and the chairman some time 
ago propounded a sdieme bv which all in- 
.idequately lighted and ventilated rooms in 
J5onibjy might be closed gradually and house- 
owneis requiied, with some assistance from 
I public fund's, to reconstruct their houses, so 
tliat all rooms m them used for dwellings might 
j have sufficient light and air The scheme 
i atti acted tho attention of Government, who 
appointed a representative committee to consider 
the new plan The matter has not yet crys- 
tallised into definite action 



The ad [UUHSt ration ol th(' aflairs or tho 
larger portb(Cfli(«Wa, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, 
Rangoon aiid Chiilagong) is vcfctod by law in 
bodies specially constituted for the purpose 
They have wide powers, but their pioccedmgs 
arc subject m a gieitei degree than those ot 
municipal bodies to the contiol of Govcniinent 
Except in Calcutta, the elected raembcis are 
fewer in niimbei than the nominated members | 
At all the ports the European members con* i 
‘‘titute the majority and the Board for itangoon j 
MMisibts wholly of European Tnembei-^ 

The income and expcndituie ot the fl\( I 
piineipal jjoits managed hy Trusts (Ad< n is { 
excluded from the tables) is sliown in tJie lol- , 
lowing table — i 


The Indian Ports. 

lespcotively, ot nil tlie chief Indian ports* — 


Income Expenditure 
per cent per cent 


CaUutta 

41 ,3 

46 2 

Bombay 

2() J 

24 8 

Afadras 

4 0 

r> 6 

Eaiai In 

11 J 

11 5 

Rangoon 

12 7 

11-3 

Chitt igong 


•6 

'I’lie ollKial 1 

ctiiin of tlie Dll (‘(‘tot of Statistics 




i IneoiiK. 

i 

Expendi- 
tuu 1 

Cipital 
i D( 1)1 

1 

(’alcutta 


1 'UO,7'j4 

^ 1 
080 021; 

t 

() 125 ,'()0 

Bombay 


592, 53h 

()5 5, lll| 

8 041 5,^5 

Kaiaehi 


105,740 

251, 157! 

1 524 278 

Afadras 


2')2 '^07 

2JO,72ol 

r.17,207 

Rangoon 


1 84,jr> 

j 

55 55 (j 

1 152 51 1 


simus that in the ten years ending 1912-13, the 
uuotne and e'penditme ot '\ach port have 
im leased as shown in the following tabic The 
total ineonie of all the ports has increased in 
the d(‘( ulc by 79 8 p('t cent and the total 
< xj endituie by 83 1 per edit — 


The Ihiutoi ot S1ati‘-ti(s (Jhpailimnt ot 
Commeiu' and Industrv) last y< <ir issued the i 
lollowing returns showinv flic latios boim by j 
the income and tlie exp(*nditur«’ ot i uli iioifc to 1 
fhe tofal iniome and th< total (‘xpc'tiditure, ' 


(’ah lift a 
Bombay 

Madias 
Ivaittchi 
I Rangoon 
( luttagong 


J lu reasc 

per ( ent. 

Income 

1 Expenditure 

78 9 

91*5 

39 8 

91*5 

96 1 

108 7 

139 8 

139 7 

158 5 

140 3 

71 0 

1 122 3 


'I'lu (apital d( bt of the 'trusts at tho end of 
1912 13 w,4S about T17,64'),41U against 
Cl(»,()l i,3J J irt 101M2 


CALCUTTA. 


I’Ik' ('oinmi*>''ionms tor tin Boit rf (ahuita, 
ate follows — 

A pyoirUed by Goi * i mu id — 1 he Tlon’bh 
Ml (J J iStevenson 31ooie, c’ V o , i C’ s , (’hair- 
man, the Hori’ble Mr 11 J lliliaiv, Otllciating 
1 1(0 Chairman 

Elected by the Beiupd Chamber oj Com merer — 
Messrs A C Patterson (B(»kei (jiay tVr Co), 
W E Crnm (Craliam Co), B (5 Monteath 
(\lackinnon, Ahukeiizie Co), and tlie Jlon’ble 
Mr J C Shonotk (Ceoigc Heiuhrson Co), 
S Eustace (Kilburn Co ), M J Calvacoressi 
( Ralli Bros ) 

Elected bn the Calcutta Trader Assoemtuon — 
Mr W. Smith (Hamilton A Co ) 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
(^ommene — Babii Vmulya Hhaii Addj 

Elected bg the Corporation oj Calcutta — 
Dr Jlandhan T)utt 

Nominated hy (Jove mine nt — Messrs VV S 
Hopkins, ICS (Magistrate ot Howrah), H C 
Godfrey (Agent, Bcngal-Nagpur Railway), 
Col C A 11 Browne, R e (Agent, Eastern 
Bengal State Railway), Mr C l<aird MacGregor, 
ICS (Collector of Customs), and Captain 
(i 8 Hewett, RIM, Deputy Director, Royal 
ln(han Marine, et-offmo 


d'he piincipal Ofliccrs of the I’liist arc. — 
Officiating Secretary — Mr T 11 Elderton, 
15 A 

Chief Engineer — 3Ir J Scott, M JNST 0 B. 
Consulting Engineer amt London Agent-— 
Ah J \ Angus, M INST C E 

The income of the lYiist in 1913-14 amounted 
to its 1,51,28,4 V) and exceeded that of 1912-13, 
the previoiLS highest record, by Rs 8,82,118. 
'I he tonnage of goods handled at tiio jetties 
W'as 1,187,000 and exceeded that of 1912-18 
(he previous highest, by 221,000 tons At the 
wet do(ks the total import and export traffic 
exceeded 5 million tons m 1911-12, but there 
was a laliing olt of 214,000 tons During 1913-14, 
1,650 vessels, with a gross tonnage ot 6,926,817, 
entered the port as against 1,730 vessels, with 
a gross tonnage of 7,074,830 in 1912-13. With 
the steady growth ot trade and shipping at the 
poit, tiic Port Commissioners’ income hae 
exijanded as tollows dm mg the ld!^t decade . — 


Year 

Income 

Rs 

1903-04 

79,66,376 

1904-05 

88,86,726 

1905-06 

80,65,395 

1906-07 

1,00,08,736 

1907-08 

1,09.57,142 
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Year 

Income 

Rs 

1908-00 

1,20,10,630 

190f)-10 

1,18,10,518 

1010-11 

1,28 20,171 

1911-12 

1,35,00,408 

1012-13 

.. 1,42,40,317 

1913-14 

1,51,28,435 


The fl(?uros of mcom(3 do Dot houevcr indi- 
cate tiilly the expansion that lia'^ taken place 
in the operations of the Trust, b( cause ■'luco 
the jear 1002-03 the Commissioners ha\c 
lediKcd ihcir rates and charges at vaiious 
time's 

The expenditure dining the last ofTuial 
veai amoimtul (0 Ks l,".!), 01 , 151 This is 
Ks Oi lakhs inori (iian in the fine (ding year 
'rhe Pent Cominissioneis point out Unit 111 
increast' in tluii woiking exju rises is inevilabh, 
owing to the' luge amount ol e ipital sunk 111 
and to provide lor iiituio port extensions ind 
at present niiferoeliictiv (', to me le'ased cost of 
repaiisand niaintenane (' as ]ilant me lease's and 
to extended die'dgiiig operations 1’ho Com- 
missioiKis have toimul.ete'd piopos.ds vvliieh 
without imposing any ineeiuit able buidon upon 
trade will le'store e eiuililnium be twee n ineoine 
and expendituie 'I'heie* was a net delieit in 
l‘)l M4 ot Us 5, ' 1, 015, whie h his been met oul 
of the Ueveniie Re'seivc h und ae e iimukitcd 
out ot past sill iiliM s 

Various eonsidciable impiovemi nts for the 
expansion of the port have iccentlv bei'ii c lined 
out to provide tor the gie-wth of trade An 
impoitant project lecentlv undeitakea was 
one for the lighting of the' lowei K'aebes of the 
Hughli vMth a view to the ir navigation by night 
Consideiable progress has been in.ide with a 
new se heme toi the extension oi the docks A 
special committee w i'- appomte'd in lOnglaiid 
In 1013, to visit auel lUspeet Uiilisli and (’on- 
tinental ports with a vie'vv to advning the* 
Commissioner in the light ol the 1 itest expe'ncm'e 
there on various points conne'ited with new 
woi ks 

But these undei takings onlj belong to the 
outskirts of the main piohlem Tiie* leinedi.d 
measures of the Tort 'IT list liave pioveel bene- 
ficial, but they are insiitlu le-nt to meet the eve 1 - 
mcreasing reciuiiernents of trade The question 
of the congestion at tlie Calcutta jetties and 
the absence 01 adequate transpoit facili- 
ties tor the present volume of trade', 
has been engaging the attention of Govern- 
ment for some eonsiderable tunc past 
There has been a very great expaiibion of 
the trade of tlio port and a large increase m 
the number and tonnage of vesse Is entering it, 
and the lack ot siillkient accommodation has 
resulted in serious delays to vessels and conse- 
quent loss, chiefly arising from the* inadequacy 
of facilities for the discharge of caigo at the 
jetties 

The Government ot Bengal, m December, 
1913, appofited a (Jonimittee to investigate 
the important questions represented by 
th6 problem of the future development of 
the port. The Committee consisted ot the Hon 
Sir William Duke, Chairman , Sir Henry Burt, 
the Hon. Mr. A JM Monteath, the Hon Mr 
J. C. Shorrock, the Hon Raja Hrishikesh Lcka, 
Mr A, G Lyster, and Mr H F Howard, 
members and Mr 11 X Reid, i c s , Secretary. 


The Commitleo was cmpowx'red to — 

(1) examine the existing trafiic and jKirt 

facilities in Calcutta and its immediate 
neighbourhood , 

(2) investigate the present and future require- 

ments of the trade of Calcutta, and 

(3) (Icteinunc the extent to which the various 
transpoit agencies shall provide new 
works and other tacilities in order that 
these lequircments mav be fully met 
for as long a period as iL is reasonable to 
prepare a lore cast 

The lieiigal Goveiumeut, m an explanatoiy 
annoiine ('me nt, agree'd “ that the subject feu 
consieleial ion is one' of wider lange than an 
enquiij into the' tacilltle"-, .illoielod to the impoit 
trade at the jcttio, and that it e one e rns rathe 1 
the (lueNtiem vvluthei proper faiilitios of all 
kinds .lie be mg inovide'd to enahle the poit ami 
railway aulhoiitie's lo eh'al piomfitly and aele - 
epialelv vvitli the 1 aiudl V -e xp.imlmg t/iade of 
Calentta m aeeoieliuec with a we ll-dellued and 
caretiilly-thought-out polu v Theie aie scvcial 
piojects foi improving transpoit huilities and 
the railway and othei .ipproae he s to the poll, 
vvliuh have been picpaied at various times and 
which aie now imde i coiisidoiation, such as the' 
piovi^ioii ot rulvvay budge' over the Hughli 
at Pamhati, the expansion ot the docks, the 
pio vision ot lie vv coaling berths on the Howrah 
side ot the Ilnghli, tlu' Gland Trunk Canal 
Proje ct, tile K nioval ot the Hatkhola jute mait 
and additions to the* je'tties 'These projeets 
aio ot the flist importance and involve enoi- 
mous expi'iiditure' and they sliould, it is rightly 
lie Id, be ('xamiiK'd ami co-ordinated by a 
(ommitte'c whose duty it would be to make an 
exliaustiye enepmv into the' requirements of 
the trade of the port and the means by which 
these requirements could be met ” 

The Committee's report was piibhsherl in 
]\rarih, 101 1 It appiove’d ot the' new scheme' 
alieaelv nnde'itiken by the’' Port Commissioners 
to' the extension ot the Doeks '■aving “ we 
are ot opimo'i that the geneial layout of the 
seheme is suitable, and that it will ensure an 
.unple margin ten the* e xji.nision ot trade which 
IS likely to t ike place in my |)('iiod that can 
K.esoiiahly Ix' tousle n” The Committee 
s.iid (hat “ the mam eiiticisin to which the con- 
due ( ol the Port alliirs is ope n is that the in- 
eeption of these' scheme's was delayed until 
the gre at ineiease ot trade' dining the last two 
voais has showe'd only too eonslubively how 
urgently they weie rcqimod ” 

At the same time, the Committee recognised 
the', eminent sei vices icnele'red to the Port by 
the late .Sir Frede'riek Duniavne, during bis 
tenure of otTuc as Ylec Chairman of (.he Port 
Commis^ione'is, -.tating that the schemes ot 
extension ice omine'neleel were initiated under 
his auspices and that their inception is 
now possible is due to his foresight and to his 
grasp of the sitiiat'on 

The Committee conside'rcd that the future ex- 
pansion of the seaborne trade of Calcutta should 
take place in the neighbourhood of the docks. 
Their principle conclusions, in addition .o their 
approval of the dock extension scheme, may 
be summarised as follows A standing advisory 
Committee should be appointed in reference 
to the railway approaches and lay-out of the 
siding aceommodat ion for the new dock system 
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the Couiinittec to eoiiMst ol the tralht oth» ers 
of the Port Trust and of the raUways concerned 
It would be unwise to incur a large outlay in 
developing the present jetties, but steps should 
be taken ,o mitigate the existing defects in 
regard to them without undue expenditure on 
schemes that will not be permanently useful 
The whole qmstion ol the improvement of the 
river Ilughli should be thoroughly investigated 
and decided on at an early date The present 
site of the Howrah bridge should be adopted 
tor the proposed new budge, which should be 
wide enough to allow ol thriM' streams ot tratlic 
in each direi t on, in addition to the trams, 


land should taiiy gieatly widened lootways. 
The Improvement Trust should consider the 
I whole question of road communication in 
connection with the prospective development 
scheme of the Port Commissioners. Tho 
opening of a second railwav bridge over tho 
Hiighli will be required eight years hence. The 
(/Oinmittce recommended various measures 
to enable the revenues of the Port Trust 
to meet the charges on the large capital works 
contemplated 

The Capital debt of the Port at the end of 
the la«t iinaiuial jear was Ks 9,18,88 04 
riic total assets amounted to Ks. 12,07,34,832 


BOMBAY. 


The Board of Trustees of the Port of 
Bombay is constituted of IG rafiubcis, as 
follows — 

Apooinfed by Goionment — 'J'he ITon’ble 
Sir F L Sprolt {Chairman) Mr ^av^oJl 
Jehangir Gamadia, Mi Mahomed blio\ ('uiriiU' 
bhoy Ebiahim (Curiimbhov, Ebiahim tV Co ) 
Captain W Luinsden, evo, UN (Director ot 
the Royal Ind an Marine), Mr K Woolhombe 
(Agent, J3 B tV C I Ilailwav), Mr K V L 
Whittv (Collector of Customs Boinbav), 
Major H A L Hepper, R i: (Agent, G. 1 P 
Hy ), Mr Purshotamdas T'liakurda> (Narandas 
Kajaram A Co ) and Mr P K C ulell, r i E , 
ICS (Municipal Commissiomi, Bombay) 

Elected bn thr Chamber of Commerce — 'I'he 
TIon’ble Mr T W Birkctt (Killuk, \o\on A 
Co), the llon’ble Mr Marshall F Keid, OIF 
(Bombay Co, Ltd), Mr .T N M<fa\a (Kalli 
Bros ), The Hon’ble Mr W L Graham (W 
(V A Graham A (M ) and Mr A If Froom 
( l*cninsular and Oiiental Steam Navgation 
Co, Ld) 

Elected by the Native Piece-goods ^lerchants' 
Association — Mr Devidas Madhowji Thaker- 
sey (Madhow’ji Thakersey & Co) 

Elected by the MiKowners' Asroiintion — 
Sir \ithaldas D Thackersey, Kt (Thaekeisi v, 
Mooljee & Co ) 

Tho following are the principal officers of the 
1 rust — 

Secretary — 11 E Hart 

Engineers — Messrs P G Messent, m inst 
C E (Chief Engineer), Mr A C W Fosbery, 
M Inst C E (Deputy Chief Engineer), L H 
Savile, A M Inst c f (Deputy (.'hief Engineer, 
New Docks Works), C Anderson (Mechanical 
Superintendent) 

Port Officer — Commander St L S Warden, 
RIM 

The revenue of the Trust in 1913-14 amounted 
to Ks 98,79,805 This is tlie highest on record 
in the history of the port, and in excess of the 
pievious highest figure, that for 1912-1.3, by 
nearly ten lakhs The expenditure from 
revenue was Rs 82,30,307, leaving a surplus 
of Rs. 16,49,498, available for transfer to the 
Revenue Reserve Fund This fund was thus 
brought up to Rs 1,05,58,869 (Tt« purpose is 
to meet the special outgoings of the Trust 
after the completion of the Alexandra Dock 
which was actually opened in March, 1914) On 
capital account the expenditure during the year 


aggregated Rs 1,54,28,303 of which Rs. 
1,41,10,679 was spent upon new large works — 
Vh xandra Wet Dock and Hughes’ Dry Dock 
a ml the Mazagaon-Sewri port extension reclam- 
ation The t-otal debt of the Trust at tho end 
ot the year amounted to Rs 12,96,65,747 
The total tiade of Bombay port during the 
la‘='t official vear was Rs 209J crorcs, an in- 
ciease con pared with the previous year of 
Us 19 lakhs or 09 per cent The number of 
<^team and squaie rigged vessels which entered 
the docks or were berthed at the harbour walls 
ami paid due«, excluding those which 
remained for unloading and loading in the 
haibour stream during recent yeais, including 
last year, D shown by the following state- 
immt — 


Year 

Number 

3'onnagc. 

190G-07 

1476 

2,690,406 

1907-08 

1477 

2,678 346 

1908-09 

1474 

2,633,303 

1909-10 

1611 

2,747,779 

1910-11 

1589 . 

2,866,623 

1911-12 

. 1519 

2,767,913 

1912-13 

1566 

2,926,606 

1913-14 

1579 

3,135,597 


Bombay Port Extension. 

The Bombay Port Trust have in the past 
y< ar partiallyr ompleted important now develop- 
ment S( hemes, which will add greatly to the 
facilities of the poit Foremost amongst 
these w'orks fomc's tho Alexandra Dock, the 
equipment of which will have no superior in 
the world 

The starting point of the modem jxiit of 
Bombay was the year 1862, when the Elphm- 
stone Land and Press Company, which had 
already done useful development work, entered 
into a contract with Government to provide a 
hundred acres for the terminus of the Great 
Indian Pcnipsula Railway, receiving in return 
the right to reclaim from the sealfor its own 
advantage two hundred and fifty acres fronting 
the properties it had already acquired The 
Company brought its estate into bearing with 
rare enterprise 

Doubts were felt subsequently of the wisdom 
of conferring upon a private corporation such 
an enormous monopoly as the control of the 
harbour front These were resolved In 1869 
by the decision to buy out tho company and 
vest its properties in a public trust. The 
estate passed into the possession of the Govern- 
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iiK'rit in 1809, the purcliase price being ap- 
pioximately two millions sterling, and after 
being managed by a department of Govern- 
ment in the interregnum, the propeity passed 
to the newly-constituted Port Trust in June, 
1873 

Government puichasi'd in 1879, on bi'hali 
of the Trust, the private foreshore owners’ 
rights, at a cost of Rs 75 laldis, and at the 
same time reconstituted the I’riist on a basis 
on which it has worked exceedingly well until 
the present day The late Iving Rmperor 
Edward VII, during his visit to llombav m 
1875, laid the foundation stone of the flist 
large dock, which has since been known as 
Prince’s Dock ’This was opened in 1880, 
and thcnceforw'ard the financial difficulties 
hitherto experienced by the Port Trust dis- 
ippeared The construction of the Victoria 
Dock followed and recent years have proMded 
an unbroken succession of suiphis receipts 
into the treasury of the Port Out of these 
profits charges on trade ha\e been i educed 
wherever they pressed and tlie financial posi- 
tion of the ’Trust has greatly been strengthened 
by the building up of a largo revenue, by the 
institution of sinking funds for the repayment 
of the whole of the existing debt and by liberal 
•ippropnations to depreciation accounts 

The trade of the poit rapidly outgrew the 
accommodation provided at Prince’s and Vic- 
toria Docks 'The de\elopments now in pio- 
gress are the result and are estimated to provide 
for the requirements ot the Port for another 
20 years, or longei The new' schemes may be 
divided into foui heads 

(а) The construction of the \h\andraWet 
Dock and Hughes Dry Doek of whicli His 
Majesty The King Emperor laid the foundation 
stone during his visit to Bombay as Prince of 
Wales in 1905 His Excfllency the Viceioy 
with Her Excellency Lady Haidinge, performed 
the opening ceremony in March, 1914 , 

(б) The reclamation for the development 
of Port facilities of 583 acres, with a wharf 
frontage 2^ miles in length — an addition of 
some 4J per cent to the area of the city — at 
Mazagaon and Sewn, beyond the present Docks 
at the extreme north of the harbour , 

(c) The building of a new' railway leading 
from the mam lines of the G I P and B B 
C I , outside the city, to the Docks, m order 
to proyide for more expeditious handling of 
heavy railbome traffic , and 

id) The construction of a complete bulk 
oil installation at Sewn, at the north of the 
docks, with a deep-water pier 

The total estimated cost of the new dock 
and its equipment is Rs 5,86,43,570, or, say, 
£3,909,671 ; cost of the Port ’Prust Hallway 
oyer 64 lakhs (£426,666) , of the bulk oil 
installation, 22^ lakhs (£147,500) , and of the 
reclamation and contingent works, Rs 388 
lakhs, or, say, £2,586,666 

The contract for the Alexandra Dock was 
given to Messrs. Price, Wills & Reeves in 1903 
The dock is oblong in shape, with two bays 
at the north end. The total area of the 
wet basin Is 49 ’52 acres, the length of quays. 


including the harbour wall, nearly three miles 
There are 17 berths 500 ft in length These 
berths are equipped with hydraulic cranes 
and transit shed accommodation varying from 
3-storeyod sheds 400 ft long by 120 ft wide, 
to single storeyed sheds 400 ft long by 100 ft 
wide Railway sidings run between the quays 
and the sheds, also behind the sheds On the 
harbour wall there is a quay 3,000 ft long, 
equipped with hydraulic cranes and transit 
sheds The north end of this quay is intended 
for a trooping berth Hydraulic power is 
used for working the ciaries, dock gate's, 
machinery, tran'^it shed lifts, capstans, etc 
A floating crane to lift 100 tons forms part of 
the equipment of the dock ’The dock entrance 
IS througli a lock on the south-west, parallel 
to which runs the new dry dock, a thousand 
feet long, a hundred feet wide, and with a sill 
thirty-four and a quarter feet below high water 
ordinary neap tide'' 

Outside th(‘ dock, bejond the entrance lock, 
runs the new mole, a continuation of the south- 
west wall, alongside which ocean steamers 
may embaik and disembark their passengers 
direct from the shore, thus dispensing with the 
tiresome interposition of the tender In the 
immediate vicinity of the landing pier, a Cus- 
toms house, refreshment and waiting rooms, 
post and telegraph offices and every facility 
the traveller can require are under construction 

'The small Carnac basin, immediately north 
of the new dock and formerly used by country 
Cl aft, has been filled in, thus enabling a canal 
to be cut from the noithcrn extremity of Alex- 
andra Dock, and extending to Victoria Dock 
The width of the canal will be 80 ft Four 
berths will be provided to permit ships to lie 
at the wharves on either bank 'The waterway 
will enable ships to be taken into any part 
of the Bombay dock area through the Alex- 
andra Dock entrance This will probably 
lead to the closing of the old dock entrances, 
with the result that ships will be saved much 
intricate handling and the Port Trust will bo 
relieved of the necessity of expensive dredging 
operations 

The railw'av' sidings and senes of transit 
sheds in the ikwv dock w'cre planned according 
to the most modern piinciplcs of dock manage- 
ment 

'The Sewn reclamation will chiefly bo utilised 
for the accommodation of the export trade of 
cotton, grain and seeds, which form the largest 
item in the traffic of the port The old 
cotton giecn — or market — is situated at Ckilaba, 
at the extreme southern end of the port and 
has long been greatly ovcicrowded, besides 
encumbering that end of the port The new 
cotton green and gorlowns on the reclamation 
will cover about 166 acres, W'lth 182J acres 
available for future extension The present 
greens and godowns at Colaba occupy 60 acres 
Unloading sidings with accommodation for 
700 wagons are to be provided, in addition 
to ample rimning lines, as compared with 
sidings to hold 154 wagons at Ctolaba at present. 
The constant outbreak of incendiary fires on 
the Colaba Cotton Green led to the opening of 
a special, temporary cotton green on the new 
reclamation in 1914 and this will be used until 
the large new green is ready 
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KARACHI. 


Tlie Mcmbeis ot the Board ol Tiustces of 
the Port of Karaelii aie as folIo^\, beini? nncii- 
teen in mimbor — 

Chanman — Mr ]l C Alulo'^, csi, ivi \ o 
Vice'Chaiiman — Mr F S. Pimnett 
Appointed hy Goreniment — All 11 P Sjiaike, 
Majoi AV E B Dickson W E , Mi T .1 
'^tcplien (Ilie National Bank of India, lid), 
Mr W U Nichola‘5 tAndcison Vo) 

Elected by the Chamhei of Coiymcice — Iho 
Hon’ble Mr M de P Webb, 0 i 1 : (Foilx's, 
Forbc'i, Campbell <1 Co, Ltd), Mi J II k>fc 
(Mackirnon, Alacken/ie A Co), Mi Janes 
ICenvon (Saedav, Pat nek tV Co ) 

Elected hu the Mnnicipalitv —'\he llon’ble 
Ml. Haichandiai Vi^limdas, 11 a , f i ii , and 
Mr Wadliiimal Oodharam, n \ , ll n 
OfticcTs of the 'I'rust arc — 

Port Office) — Coniniandd Wilson, u r v 
Seoetan/ — Mr R Coop('r 

Chief Enginee/ — Mr (r It Ljnn 
The revenue K'Cf i})t'- and expinditun' ot Jvaia- 
thi poit/ tor the \(ui 10lo-14 wire as umh i - 
lievduie receijits (t'Xfliidinu e\p( nditiiK' 
irom the Port tund Aeioiint) Hs 4H,4(),100 , 
Expenditure Its 59, 20,^52 Sutplus Its tt'i") 24S 
I'hc revenue icci'ipts were tlie highest fvd 
leahzed in the histon ot the iiort, exdiding 
those of 1912-1!, the pr< vions hmlnst bv 
Its 2,')9,99<S In 1007 the Poit 'I’liist appointdl 
i conimitti‘e, who utier a VdV careful diquiij 
repoited that as far as they were able to esti- 
mate, the income m 1917-18 would appioxi- 
mate Rs 4 '>,87,800, being loughlv 50 pei 


cent mou* tlian the income in 1900-07 The 
j Board adopted the figure, and m repiorting on 
'the subject, remarked that “looking at tin 
giowth of ttiH port m the past ten years, in 
1 which jieiiod their revenue has increased bv 
25 per cent , they can see ro reasoii why 
' then levcnue should not increase by 50 pei 
I tent in the next ten years ” The figures 
; given above show that the Board’s estimate 
was far fiom unduly sanguine, as tluir income 
' iiUK'ased by 50 per cent in half the period 
I named Tlu capital debt of tlie Poit, at the 
(lose of the last lin.iiidal year, amounted to 
1 IN 2,28,(.tl77 

' N('w Pott 'I’lUst Ofiices are being built and 
ai<‘ appioa< hing conifih'tion \ lU'W Customs 
llou-j' has b( <'11 undeitaken 

'I lu' niimbd ol vessels diti iing the port in 
the last oil. dal \(ai was 3,10 5, with a tonnage 
ot 2,()">0, 579 tons, against 8,742, with a tonnage 
ol 2,195 9()t tons in 1912-13 Thd is exclusive 
j 01 \(-.s<D put back and fishing bouts The 
' nuinbd ot stfanu'rs which entered the port 
I was 9 50 igiinst 990 in tlu pievious year Tlu' 

I tonnage ot steaineis entenng the port was 
I 1,941,407 (Oinpand with 2,049,219 in the 

pK'VlOUS >('.»! 

Imports lamb'd dining the yi'ar amounted 
to 1,097,004 tons and hhipnunts 1,483,009 tons 

'I'lie close of tlie year 1912-13 marked the 
piactnal completion ot woiks, the result ot 
uliieh w'lll be a new departure m the histon 
of the Tiust The vear 191*5-14 toiind the new 
‘ Manslh'ld ” impoil vard 111 full working 
Older, and tlie old vaid handed over to thi 
North-W ('Stern Itailway Development of port 
la( nltu s IS in piogn'ss in beveral othei directions 


MADRAS. 


lliC tollowiug gt ntkmdi aie tlu 'I'liislecs of 
the Port of Madras — 

Officials — The Ilon’blo 811 Fiaiuis -T E 
Spring, K (’ 1 E (Clmnman), Mi ASA 
Westropp, ICS (Colli ctor of Customs), Mi 
H Hood tlu' Foit Otflri'r, (Mmmander 
W B Huddh stoii, R I vi , aiul ATi A H 
Morin 

Non-OfficiaU — Ivlian Bahadin Mubammail 
\b(iul Kudclus Badsha Sahib, M It Ity Bao 
Bahadur P lheagaia\a Chetti tlaru, « A , 
M It Tty. Bao Bahadur G Naiavanasvvann 
Chetti Garu 

Repiesenting Chamber of Conimeife — Mi 
(r Fios(*r, Sir .T A Boyson, Mr B Greimull 
and the Hon’ble Sir Hugh S Ciasei 
Trades Association — The Hon’ble Mr B 
Maclure Savegc 

The receipts ot the Tiust Irom all sourds 
of revenue during the financial yiar 191.5-14, 
including the grant of Rs 50,090 from the 
Government Port Fund, w^re Bs. 15,27,501, 


and tlu gioss ixpeiulituie out ot levenu" 

1 Rs 9,01 8l(>, or to tlu' equivalent of 02 97 of 
the gross n^K'ipts The actual woikiiig ex- 
p( uses ol tlu' p(>it came to 41 94 pel ('ent of 
I the gloss K'd'ipts Ahssds ot all soits to the 
numbd ol 024 and a tonnagi' of 1,777,470, 
paid I'oit (Bus lud about 797,005 tons of exports 
land impoits wi'rc d( .dt with at the port Total 
vahu* ot the tiade of the pent in 1913-14 was 
I Rs 2,111 <s2 lakhs, on 10 per cent more than 
in 1912-13 

I (kmstant improvcmcnta ot the port are in 
progress to nu'ct the meri'asing demands of 
I trade. The 'irust recently launched out into 
d policy of borrowings in order to enable the 
entiie 200 acres within the enclosed harbour 
to be deepened from 28 to 32 feet below low 
watei, with quay extensions The Govern- 
ment of India sanctioned a loan of Rs 60 
lakhf for this puryioae The work has been 
vigoioiislv proceeded with* The Port 
Truht’s d(*l)t at the end of the official year 
was Rs 92,58,110 


RANGOON. 


The perbounoi ot the Commissiom'is foi the 
pent of Rangoon is comprised of the following 
thirteen members . — 

Appointed by Government — Mr. Geoige 

Cunningham Buchanan, c i e , w Inst c e 


(Chairmau), Mr James Algernon Stevens (Chief 
Collector of Customs, Burma), Mr. William 
Henry Tarleton (Commissioner of Police, 
Rangoon), Commander Seymour Bouglob 
Vale, R.i M (Principal Port Officer, Burma), 
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Messrs William Henry Lawson Cabell, u A , 
10 8 (President, Rangoon Municipal Com- 
mittee), Charles Townley Graham, Philip Henry 
Browne and Francis Dundas Couchman 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce — 
Messrs John Rcnwlck Ilalliday, Berkeley 
John Bvng Stephens, James Cleland Macken- 
(Inck and William Macdonald 

Elected by the Itanqoon Trades Association — 
Mr. Jules Emile Du Beni 

Officers of the Trust are — 

Secretary — Mr I Cowling. 

Resident Engineer — Mr J J.l Holmes 

Executive Engineer (River Training Works ) — 
Mr W 0 Keay 

The receipts and expenditure on revenue 
account of the port of Jlangoon in 1912-13 
were as follow — 

Rs 

Receipts 51,84,773 

Expenditure . . 37,03,032 

The capital debt of the port fund at the 
end of the year was Rs 2,67,87,702 

The total value of the trad(' of the port during 
the year was Rs 5,573 20 Inklis, as compared 
with Its 6,436 lakhs in the preceding vear 

The cargo landed on the ('ommissioneis’ 
wharves and pontoons fiom sca-gomg V{s-,el5) 
amounted to 608,806 tors and the total volume 
of imports from European ports increased by 26 
per cent and the imports from Asiatic ports 
declined The traffic at the jetties foi inland 


vcssela totalled 1,267,552 tons The total number 
of steamers entering the port was 1,473 with a 
total net tonnage of 2,937,221 being an increase 
of 21 steamers and 83,970 tons over the previous 
vcai, and 1,483 steamers with a net tonnage 
of 2,958,733 left the port The total net ton- 
nage of vessels entering the port was the largest 
on record 

There took place on the 17th February, 1914, 
the inauguration of the recently completed 
river training works, rendered necessary by 
the erosion of the light bank of the Rangoon 
river above the town to snch extent as to threa- 
ten the pciruancnt diversion of the mam stream 
from the Rangoon forc'^hoie and the consequent 
toimation of a sandbank m front of the whole 
of the port frontage The works comprised 
a training wall 10,000 ft long and the dredging 
of a channel through the shoal in front of the 
wall It IS ealcnlated that 99 J per cent of the 
river is brought under contiol. One and a 
half million tons of granite were used in the 
work The wall was jiractically completed 
one year and nine months before the estimated 
time 'I'he object of the work has successfully 
been accomplished, the mam channel of the 
liver has been diverted into its new course 
and th(‘ erosion of the right bank has ceased 
'I’he ri'viscd estimate for the complete work 
IS Rs 138 lakhs, against the sanctioned estimate 
ot Rs 1,50 laklis The cost is borne by a free 
grant of Rs 50 lakhs from the Government 
of India and by the raising of port debenture 
loans The work being non-re venue-produc 
ing, will impose a burden of ‘some Rs 5^ lakhs 
on the tiadc of the port 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Bov Scouts movement, initiated in 1 
England by Lt -Gen Sir Robert Badcn- 
Powoll (the Chief Scout), has spiead widely ] 
in India, and the Boy Scouts As-.ociation has j 
received the patronage of the Vniuoy and the 
heads of the local governments 'the aim of 
the Assotiation is G) develop good eiti/.enslup 
among boys by forming their chaiacter— ! 
tiaming them in habits of observation, obe- 
dience and self-ieliance — inculcating loyalty 
and thoughtfulness for others— and teaching 
them services useful to the public and handi- 
ciafts useful to themselves 

'fhe following division of duties of the 
Indian Headquarters is officially published for 
information — The Assistant Chief Commis- 
sioner deals with all matters of Organisation 
and Discipline, including the issue of Warrants 
to new Local Associations and Officers, also the 
registration of new troops, which should be 
applied for on i’orra C obtainable from the 
General Secretary Recommendations for 
awards of Life Saving Medals and Ccrtiftcates 
should be madeCo him and also all applxcatiors 
for exemption from the swimming test for ist 
class (Regulation 21) and all correspondence 
on the subject of Challenge Trophies Cor- 
respondence on the above subjects should be 
addressed to him at Fort William, Calcutta, 
by Local Secretaries, always through the Dis- 
trict and provincial Commissioner where such 
exist The General Secreiary (Captain T H 
Baker, Cubbon Road, Bangalore) deals with 
routine matters, official publications, sale of 


badges, and aEo all matter', connected with the 
official publication, The Boy Scouts Gazette of 
India Local Secretaries can communicate 
with him ilircct on these matters and it is nob 
necessary to rcfci to the Commissioners on such 
subjects 

The Boy Scouts Gazette of India published 
monthly, ib the official organ of the Movement 
m India and m it are notitled all official notices 
and orders issued by tlie Indian Headquarters. 
It IS obtainable from the Geneial Secretary. 
Subsciiption Rs. 2-8-0 per annum 

Headquarters Staff in India. 

Chief Commissioner, — -Lieut -General Sir Robert 
I Scallon, KCU,KCiE,DSO,ADC, Luck- 
now 

Private Secretary to Chief Commissioner — Captain 
W R Daniell, 123rd Oiitram’s Rifles. 

Deputy Chief Commissioner — The Hon’ble Major- 
General W R Birclwood, c s i , 0 i.B ,D 8.0 , 
Simla 

Commissioner for Sea Scouts — Captain W. Lums- 
den, evo, ado,en, liirector, Royal 
Indian Marine, Royal Dockyard, Bombay 
Assistant Chief Commissioner — J. A Power- 
j Robertson, 32 Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 
General Secretary — Captain T H Baker, M, D. 
(retired), Cubbon Road, Bangalore, Myrore, 
and Officiating Treasurer. 

Don Asstt Secretary to Head Quarters Council — 
R N Bodger, Garstin Place, Calcutta 
Bankers — The Alliance Bank of Simla, Calcutta. 



Famine. 


Famine m India is the incMtahle accom- 
paniment of economic conditions \^hl{ll U.ut 
the bulic of the people depi ndeiit on the soil 
for their means of hvelihood It i-^ intensified, 
because the produce of the soil over the greater 
part of India is dependent on a short laiiiy 
season, and the lains aie eiratic and subject 
to violent fluctuations It falls with excep- 
tional seventy on India because the sod is 
divided into a multitude of jiidty holdmifs, 
tilled by people without any I'apital, Inin" 
for the must pait fiom hand to mouth, ami 
amongst whom cicdit ceisis to (\ist as soon 
as the lams tail In othei amicultiiial coun- 
tries thcie aie ^ood seasons ami bad, but 
there is nom* othei, with the possible cxeip- 
tioii of China, wheio in a famine ^eii millions 
of acies mav not jnid so nnicii as a blade ot 
grass, except undt'r utilicial iin,'ation 'I'lie 
conclusion to be iliawn tioin these comlilioiis 1 
IS that for many vears to come India must In 
susceptible to lammc d he shock of limmc'i 
may be mitigated by tlie spuad of i ulwa\s, I 
by the development ot imgation, the giowth 
of maniitactuiing indusliv, anel the impiove*- 
ment of luial credit llicue is cvielemce‘ 1h.it 
all these foiees aie tending giexatly to lealiiee 
the social ami economic distiii banco caused 
by a failure of the rams Jiut lhc> cannot 
entirely icmovo it 

Famine under Native Rule 

At one time there was a goncial te'mloncv 
to attiibuie tanime in Inelia ontiiedy to the 
effc'ct of Ihitish rule In the* goleleii a<g(‘ of 
India, we vveic told — ^vvlionevcr it nuy h.ive 
been — famine was unknown But India h.iel 
been drained of its resources of food by the 
railways, the peojilc had been impov(*nsheel 
by the laml revenue demand, and the eountiv 
as a vvheilo hael been le'iieleicel less capable ot 
meeting a failure of lains by the “ Diain ” 
causeel by the Homo Charges (eye) 'I’ln sc 
fallacies have disappe.aied under the in- 
exorable logic of f.Kts A bitter knowledge ol 
Indian Iiistoiv has shown that famines vv<k 
frequent under Native lule, and fnghtfiil when 
they came “In 1630,” says Sir tV illiam 
Hunter, in the Ilistoiv of British India, “a I 
calamity fell upon Gujarat which enables ns 
to ^eall^e the teriible imaning of the word 
famine in India under Native lule Whole 
cities and distiicts were left ban* of inhabit- 
ants.” In 1031 a Dutch merchant rcpoitid 
that only eleven of the 200 tamilies at Swally 
survived He found the road thence to Surat 
covered with bodies, decaying on the Ingliway 
where they died, there being none to bury 
them In Surat, that great and ciowded city, 
he could hardly sec any living persons, but 
” the corpses at the corner of the streets he 
twenty together, nobody burying them Thirty 
thousand had penslied in the town alone 
Pestilence followed famine ” Further his- 
torical evidence was adduced by Sir Theodore 
Morrison, m his volume on the Economic 
Transition of India The “ Dram “ theory 
has been exploded. It has come to bo seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fasbtoned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages, they have made the reserves, where they 
exist, available for the whole of India In 


India then is now no such a thing as a food 
laniine , the eountrv always produces enough 
food tor the whole ot the population, famine 
when it coiner is a money famine, and the task 
of the State i', confined to piovuhng the means 
tor those allc'cted bv diought to eaiii enough 
to buy food '1 he inachiiu'iv whereby this is 
done will he examined attcT we liave seen the 
txpciiemi'5 thiough which it was evolved 

History of recent famines. 

1 he Oiiss.i t.nmm* ot ISO")-!)? mav^ be taken 
as Die stalling point, because that induced 
tne hist gi< ij and oig.uusecl clfoit to combat 
disfriss thiough State agency it affected 
l.S(l,()00 (Plan* miles and 17,500,000 people 
I 'I’lu* Bengal Gov < i nment was a little slow in 
1 ijipm Kiting flu* mod loi action, but lat( r 
lood was ponied into tlie distint in piodigious 
ipiinfities 'rinitvdlvo million units wen 
iduvid (a unit is one peison siipjiorted tor 
cm d.iv) at a cost ot IN lakhs Tlie mo'*- 
lilitv wvs veiv hi'avv . ind it is (stimated th.it 
i million I'lojtle, oi one-tlmd of the population, 
died m ()iis-,a ilom I’liis was followed by 
the ^^adl,ls t.imine ot 1800, and the famine 
in Westirn India ol l<Sh.S-70 The latter faralm* 
inlioclmed India lo the gieat inigiation fiom 
Maiwar, which was sinh a distingnishing 
fc'atiiK of the tanune of IHOO-IOOO , it is e*-ti- 
mated that out ol a total population ot a million 
and a hall in iM.iivvai, one million emigrated 
There was famine in Bihar in 1871-74, then 
came the gic at South Indi.in Famine of 1870-78 
'I his alUictc'd M.idi.is, M'^son*, Hyderab.id 
and Bombay lor two \eais, and in the sc^concl 
vear exlcndecl to jiaits of the Gential and 
United ITov UK cs and to a small tiaet m the 
Buiij.vb 'I'lie tot.il aua atfectid was 257,000 
scpiaie miles and the population 58,500,000 
VNained by the* ixcessive exjiemliture in Bcliar 
and actuated by the cl(*sire lo secure (*( onoiny, 
the Goveintnc'iit lelic'f jirograinme was not 
entirely successful 'I'hc* excess mortality in 
this famine is said to have been 5,250,000 m 
British temtory alone I'hioiiglumt British 
India 700,000,000 units weie ri'hcved at n cost 
of Its erorcs Chaiitablo contributions 

trom Gi(‘at Britain and the Colonics aggiegati*d 
Us 84 lakhs 

The Famine Codes. 

The expciienees of this famine showed the 
ne'cessity of placing lulief on an organised 
basis The first gieat Famine Commission 
which sat iindci the presidency of Sir Richard 
Sfraehey, elaborated thei Famine Codes, which 
ani'iided to meet later experience, form the 
basis of the fainino relief system to-day. They 
recommended (1) that employment should 
be given on the relief works to the able-bodied, 
at a wage sufficient for support, on the condi- 
tion of performing a suitable task , and (2) 
that gratuitous ri*lief should be given m their 
villages or m poor houses to those who are 
unable to work They recommended that 
the food supply should be left to private agency, 
except where that was unequal to the demands 
upon it They advised that the land-owning 
classes should be assisted by loans, and by 
general suspensions of revenue in proportion 
to the crop failure. In sending a provisional 
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fanuiH' Co(i*‘ t*) the pioviiK idl Koveiniiicnts 
the Government of India laid down as the 
eardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage “ IS the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given ciicumstanee-* WhiKt 
the duty of Government is to save life, it h not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal lev’ol of comfort ” Piovmeial 
codes were drawn up, and weie tested 1)\ the 
famine of 18Pb-07 In that ot)7 000 square 
miles were alfected, with a population of 

89.500.000 The numbos lelicved exceeded 
4,000,000 at the time ot greatest distre-^s 'I he 
cost of famine lelicf wa“ IN 71 erores, levenue 
was remitted to the extent of IN JI < loie, 
md loans given aggregating Its 12 croie 'I he 

< haritable idiet fund amounted to about 
erore, of which IN II ciore w.is sulisiribed 
111 the United Kingdom Tin aitual hnnino 
mortality in Ilriti^h India was edimatcd at 

750.000 'I'he e\p('ri('nc< s of this laniiin uc‘u 
examined by a Coinmi-^sion under Sii James 
Lyall, whicli icported that the success attainc'd 
m saving life and the lelnd ot distic's^c was j 
greater than had (‘ver been rcvorch'd in tamiin s, 
comparable with it in seventy, and that tlie 
expense was moderate Jiut before the bo(.al 
Governments had been given tiiiit to digest 
the proposals of tins Commission 01 the people ! 
(o recover from the shock, the gicsit taminc 
of 1899-1900 Bupei veiled 

The Famine of 1899-1900 

This famine affc'ctcd 47") 000 -(piaro milc's with 
i population of 59,500,000 In the* Cential 
Provinces, Ilerar, Jiombay, Ajmer and the 
Uissar district of the Funjal) famine* was .n ute 
it was intense in Kajputana, llaioda, Ccntial 
India, ITydc'rabail and Kathiawar It was 
marked by several distinctive featuic'' 4’li<* 
lainfall over the \\lu)le ot India was in (‘xtremo 
Icfect, being eleven inclu's below the imvan 
In several localities there was piacdieallv no 
lain There was in consc'qnc'nce a gic>at fodder 
lamino, with a tcruble inoitalitj amongst 
(he cattle The watei supply was delku'iit, 
ind brought a ciop of difiicultic’s m its tiam 
rtieii districts like Gujarat, wdieie tanime* had 
i»een unknown toi so many veais tliat the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune w'oie 
iffectcd , the people here being softened bv 
lirospenty, clung to thcar village's, in the hope 
of saving their c*attle, and came within the 
-cope of the relief works when it was too late 
10 save life A very laige aiea in the Native 
states was affected and the Mai waits swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, Ic'aving 
desolation m their train. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an iinpreec'clented 
-cale At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported bv the State, IN 10 erores 
wore spent on relief, and the total cost was 

< stimated at Rs 15 erores The famine was 
I Iso marked by a widespread acceptance bv 
Vativo Statc8H)f the duty hitherto shoiilcicrcd 
by the Government of India alonc3 — the supreme 
lesponsibility of saving human life Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs 3J erores, the 
Vative States did a great deal to bring their 
idministration into line with that m Biitish 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 


nidlaiU whieh followed the advent ot tiie lains, 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacIJoniiell This Commifc- 
•'1011 rc’poited that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down ccutain modilled hues The cardinal 
featiiio ot their policy was moial strategy 
roiiitiiig out that if the people woio assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
if then condition were allowed to deteiiorate 
it prcxceclcd on a clc'clining scale*, they placed 
m tin* toicfiont of then piogiamme the neces- 
sity ot “ putting heart into the people ” The 
machinery suggested toi this purpose was the 
piompt and libcial distiibution ot tagai loans, 
the* <arl> suspension ot lovc'iuie, and a policy 
ot piuclent boldness, starting fiorn the prepa- 
latioii of a laigc* and expaii'^ive plan of relief 
. 111(1 secured by lib(*ial piopaiations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistm''nt of non-official 
help The wage scale was revised, the mi- 
nimum wage was aboli''lifd in tin* ease of able- 
bodied vvoikeis, j),i>monts by lesiilts wen 
i( ( ommeiulc d , and pioposals weie made 
foi saving c'.ittlc* 

Success of the new policy. 

I The <*ltc*eti\( nc'ss ot this mac^lunery was 
paitiv clc inonstiated duiing the three lean 
veais which followed the gic'at famine in the 
Bombay l»residcn(*y But it receivc'd its 
most ccjnspuuous demonstration when the 
lains failed in the United Piovinccs in 1907-08 
Moral strat<*gy was practised hoit* on an un- 
j)rc*( ( dented scab, tagai loans being granted 
with the gic'atc'st hbeiality 'I'he effect ot these 
mc'asures was succinctly iiulieated by the 
Lieut(naiit-Govc*inor ot the Unitc'd Provinces, 
Sii John il(*w('tt, in .1 spot ch in summarising 
Ills administiation piioi to his clep.irture in 
England in Maich 19P2 He showed that in the 
.lutumii harvest of 1907 there was a shortage 
ot 4 million tons of food giains and in the spring 
haivc*st a shoitagc ot 3 million tons, giving a 
total of s(*vc n million tons, or the food sup- 
plies tor the* Province* tor nine months and 
an oc*oiiomic* hiss of £18 million pounds The 
Government adv^anced £14 million to culti- 
vators tor tempoiaiy purposes and large sums 
for wells and penn.anent irrigation The 
whole of this sum was repaid except ftfty-foui 
thous.ui(i pounds remitted owing to a second 
bud season and twenty-five thousand pounds 
then outstanding By common consent a 
gieat famine had never been met with less 
loss and suffering to the people, and two years 
later hardly a trace of it remained In 1911 
the lain fall failed over a consideiable area 
in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency and 
ag.iin m 1912 in the Ahinednagar District of 
the Bombay Deccan and both these partial 
failures demonstrated that tlie shock of famine 
13 far less severe now, owing to the increased 
rosourcefuhiess of the people, than it was so 
late as 1899 Still further evidence in the 
same direction was furnished when the rains 
failed over large areas in the United Provinces 
in 191,M4 This famine affected 17,000 square 
mile's with a population of 51 millions, whilst 
distress was grave in .30,000 sejuare miles with 
a population of 14 millions It is not possible 
yet clearly to indicate the lessons of this famine, 
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becftUHti. ilio detailed olhcial Kpoit is not avail- 
able, but three points soon emerged irorn the 
year — the people showed greater resisting 
power owing to their improved economic con- 
dition, they met Ihe emcigency with wonder- 
ful courage and resource, and the application 
of the relief progiamme bronglit the nnmbeis 
on public woiks within inanagi'able propor- 
tions, and induced llie speedy let urn ot the 
people to thou normal avooxtions when the 
advent ol bountiful rams m inil ( nabled agri- 
eultuial operations to be geneially resumed 

The Oox eminent of India is now in posses 
Sion of complete inaelimery to combat the 
effects of druuglit In ordinary times (Govern- 
ment is kept intormed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops , pro- 
grammes of suitable relud woiks aie kept up 
to date, the country is mappecl into rein t 
circles, reserves of tools and plant aio slocked 
If the rams fail, policy is at ome dcclaied, 
non-ofTicials are enlisted, revenu(‘ suspendecl 
and loans for agneiiltural piiipoMN nude 
Test works ai(‘ then opc’ued, and if laboui in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into lelnu works on Code princifilc's 
Poor houses aio opened and giatnitous relief 
given to the infiim On the advent of the 
lains the people aie moved trom the large 
woiks to small woiks near tlioii villages, libi'ial 
advances are made to agneultuiists for the 
jiurchase ot plough, cattle and seed When 
the pimcipal autumn crop is iipe, the fenv le- 
inaining works arc giaduallv closed and gratui- 
tous relief ecusc's All this time the incMlieal 
staff IS kept in leadmc'S to deal with choh'ra, 
which so often accompaims famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
Ivlins bleak itecont c'vperuuiees go to show 
that nc^ver again will tlie (Government of India 
be compelled to distribute relief cm the tre- 
mendous sc vile dcuunded m ] 890-1000 'I’lie 
high prices of produce have givc'ii the culti- 
vators eonsuleiablo ic'soiirccs, the extension 
of inigvition has protected a largci area, and 
labour has necomo more mobile, utilising to 
the full the incieasmg indiistiiahsm of the 
c’oimtry For instance, in 1911 the rams in 
(Gujarat failed completely, yet there was 
little demand for relief works, and the neces- 
sities of the cultivators were nitlier for fodder 
tor their cattle th.aii for money or food foi 
themselves Various schemes arc now under 
c onsidc^ration for the establishment of fodder 
leserves m the village^" 

Famine Protection. 

Side bv ‘'ide with the perfection of the nm- 
chineiy foi the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often tlie only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, aie railways and irrigation These 
are of two classes, productive and protective 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans , protective 
w-^orks, which do not pav, directly from revenue 


In oKlei to guarantee that there should be 
continuous pi ogress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876, It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues lis IJ crores annually, or 
one million sterling The first charge on this 
grant is f.immo relief, the second protective 
woiks, the thud the avoidance of debt The 
ch.un of protective railways is now practically 
complet(‘ Great progress is being made with 
protective iriigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Inigation Commission {qv) an elaborate 
progiamme of piotectivo irrigation works is 
being eonstriicted, particularly m the Bombay 
n(*e(.in — the most faniine susceptible district 
in India-— and in the Central Provinces When 
the-,e aie completed, the shock of drought 
will be immensely reduced 

The Indian Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
H always seope for private philanthropy, 
f specially m the provision ot clothes, help for 
the suiierior class poor who cannot accept 
Governim nt aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break 
\t eveiy great famine laige sums have been 
subseiibed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for tins purpose, amrm 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the IMahviraja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs 16 lakhs, in Government securitlije, 
to be held in trust for the lelicf of the needy 
in turn' of famine Tills Tiust has now swollen 
to Ks 28 lakhs, chiefly fioni gifts by the found- 
er's family It is vested in trustees drawn 
fiom all paits of India, and is ficcly used in 
an (Muergeney Substantial grants were given 
for the Bombay relief fund in 1911, and for 
the nliet or the distress in Ahmednagar (Bom- 
liay l)o(ean) in 1912 The report of the Trust 
for 1919 states that during the year two appeals 
I foi lehcf were ri'ceived from the Bombay 
(^ommittee for the Ahmednagar famine relief 
in 1915, the first in February and the second 
in Apiil In response to the first appeal a 
grant ot R"’ 2'), 000 was made by the Board 
The second .ippi al had, however, to he rejected 
in view of the comparativi ly mild nature of the 
famine in that area To meet the first grant 
the hoard found it necessary to sell Govern- 
ment Paper for Rs. 27,000 out of the tempo- 
rary investment 

The Central Famine Relief Fund Committee 
of Bombay refunded a further sum of Rs 
l,504-9-.5 out of the grants made to them during 
1912 The accumulations of interest realized 
were invested from time to time during the 
year as in 1912 and per cent Government 
Paper of the nominal value of Rs 79,000 was 
purchased at a cost of 76,300-7-7 These 
80 ( unties as well as those piircliased in previ- 
ous years, reduced by the sales effected during 
the year, amount to Rs 7,02,<i00 and stand in 
the joint names of the Comptroller-General and 
the Accountant-General, Bengal, and are 
available for expenditure 

The Endowment Fund stands at Rs 28,10,000. 
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Bciore the end of the last century the co- 
operative movement had proved so success- 
ful in its attempt at regenerating rural life in 
countries with such diverse conditions as tier- 
many, ltal>, Switzciland, and Ireland, that 
enthusiasts like Mr ^Yolll, social woikers like 
the late (Jencial Booth, and Indian adminis- 
trators like Sir William VVeddubum and 
Mr. Bupernex wire .inxious to intioducc the 
movement m India lo inipiovo the 

economic and moi.il conditions of the 

Indian ryot More than sixty pei cent 
of th(‘ va-it pojiulation ot India subsists on 
agmulturc, and the majoiity ol the-.e imliions 
gen('i,)ll> live from hand to mouth 'I'he r^ot’s 
occupation is htaltli> and productive, and Ik 
IS firoveibiallv honest and straight foi ward 
in his dealing-., except when veais ot tarnini' 
and haidship make him ciatty and iccahi- 
trant, as m the bataia .ind Ahrncdnagar ths- 
tricts of liond)a> Piesid* ncy Owing to Ins 
jiovcrt-y, how* ver, lie has to contiact tor heavy 
debts tomut occasional i‘Xp(as(s tor cuinnt [ 
seasonal purposes, the impiovemcnt of his land | 
or for tcn'inonial piiiposis, and lie ha^ j 
therefore to s( ok the assistance ot the lo**al | 
rnoncy-lcndi r, who is usually a Bania oi i 
Marwan, and is known as t!i(‘ Sowini 

or the MaJiajan 'I he lates of int* i* t 

on such advaiKCS vary tioin proMiice to ])io- 
vince and even m ddlorcnt paits of a piovnne 
The averag(‘ late luling tiuoughoiit llomliiv 
Presidency is lowir than m most other pio- 
vmces and tlnreare again vaiiations in tin* 
rate m the Pn snh ncy itself, it is 0 to 12 
per cent in Gujirat and 12 to 21 p( r 
cent in parts ot the Deciati, while it ris* s to 
the enotinoiis llguic of 50 fier cent m sc %* i d 
tracts In addition to ehaiguig tlnse ex((ssi\e 
rates, the Sowcar cxtoits moiiev umh'r vinous 
pretexts and takes lioni the needy bouowei 
bonds on which heavy stamp duties are pax able 
One of the chief causes of the ryot’s povnity 
is, that owing to the ab-.eaco of seiuritv and 
his short-sightedness due to w'aut of education 
he docs not as a lule collect and lay by his 
savings, but fritters away his binall einimgs 
In extravagant and unpioductive expcndituK 
on the purchase of tiinki'ts ami ornaments 
and on umrriagc and other ceiemonies la 
some cases, he hoaids coins under the ground 
with the likelihood that on his death the money 
is lost to his family for good Ihis abseiiec 
of thrift and the habit of dependence m < asc 
of difficulty on the Goveniment or on the Sow- 
car are the bane of his lile A Co-operative 
Society would change all thl^, masiniK h as it 
would provide him \^ith a suitable institution 
in which to lay by his savings and waiuld teach 
him the valuable lesson ot self-help through 
the sense of responsibihty ho would feel in being 
its member. Thus the chronic poxertv and 
indebtedness ot the Indian agncultuiist afford 
a very good field for the introduction of co- 
operativo methods, especially as his woik is 
of a productive character hkely to enable him 
to earn a better living under circumstances 
more favourable than they are at present 

First Scheme Proposed.— The question 
of introduemg co-operation among the agri- 
cultural classes in India was first taken up m 


the early nineties when Sir W Wedderbuin 
piepared a scheme of Agiicultural Banks which 
was approved ot by Loid ilipon s Government 
but was not sanctioned by the Secrctaiy of 
Slate The matter was not again taken up 
until about fitteen years later wdien Lord Wen- 
lock's Govi'mmcnt m iMadias deputed one 
ot its ablest ofliccis J\!r 1’ \ (now Sii Fie- 

ci* lick) Ni( liolson to lepoit on the adxisability 
ol bt.iitiiig l^aiid Banks m the Bk snlt ucy lor 
the nil* f of the .ignciiltuiists Sii t'ledciick 
had picpaied him^tlt by a thoioueh study of 
Agiicultuial Bank-, and Go-operative bocictit^s 
and had visil('d many Euiopoan (oimtries to 
■-(‘e loi hitU'-ilf the vanou-. di V( lopmr nts of 
the co-opei itivc movement 11<‘ was .iLo 
(oriveisant with th*i spi < lal < oiiditions of the 
Pie-idciKV wlu le thcie had bt ('ii m (-xistcni* 
an mstitntion ( ailed the Ahddhi, w'liifh corri's- 
pomh d ill some respects to the Village' Popular 
Banks m Luioixan lountius 'i’hongli theso 
inslitiitions jtioxided ( Ik ap local lafiital lo 
the agiK iiltuiisis the siniit ol (o-opriation w is 
I K king m tlu III This want \xas sujiplicd i.i 
*aily tiiiKs by the \ill.ig( Pamhavals wdiicii 
siu)w*d to what exit ut commimil life and 
khas of local m It go\ i jumciit had th'Veloped 
m Indn Sir I'lech'iick, attei thoroughly going 
into the * onditions ot the Pi('sid*ncv, sub- 
mitt*d an <‘\haiisli\o report to Goveinmeiib 
Miugi'sting that tlic toimation of Co-operative 
So( i( IK s w.is tlu' only nxthod w'liich could 
compi* r agiii ultnral mdi bteihu TJie rcpoit 
suivexid till' grow til ot the (o-opoiativc move 
laent m Luiopi'an (oimtins, tlu ( onditions 
tavouiahle to its devclopimut m India, if m- 
tiodiiced, and the difficulties to be encountered 
m mt.oducmg it and making it a siuiess lien' 
Finally it contained, foi the consideiaiion of 
Govoinment, a di ift Bill for the organisation 
ot Co-opeiative Scuutics Sir Fic'dnck pleaded 
f*n (omc'.sions to lu' gixcu to the Societies — ■ 
such Is exemption liom tlie mconic ta\ and 
reimsaon ot the st imp duty— as lie felt that 
it would he possible to attiact the people to 
the new movement only if Goveinment showed 
its active' sympathy tow aids it at the commence- 
ment lie ended with a fervent appeal to the 
non-olhcial commimity “ to Imd a Itaiffciseil” 
who would help the ryots of this country m 
dehievuig icsiiits equal to those obtained by 
Itaifteisen s noble efforts in Germany Un- 
foitunately the leport was not received favoui- 
ably either by the non-offleial public or by tho 
Government of Madras, and no action was 
taken on its suggestions 

Commission of 1901 —The next few 
yeais saw two of tho worst famines that India 
has cvcT suffered from, and m 1901, Lord Cur- 
lon appointed a Commission to report on tho 
measures to bo adopted m futures to prevent 
famines and to protect the ryot from their 
rav'ages The Commission laid stress on tho 
proper workmg of the Agricultural Loans, and 
Land Improvement Acts under which takavi 
advances are made to cultivators TTus system 
was given a long trial in the years previous 
to the great faimnes as well as durmg the ten 
years succeeding tho 1899-1900 famine But 
it IS acknowledged on all hands that the system 
has been a failure, as it is clear that it is not 
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plenty of cheap capital only vvluch will raise 
the agnculturist and relieve him from his debts, 
but capital combined with habits of thrift 
and self-help, which habits it obviously does 
not inculcate The Commission also recom- 
mended that the principal means of resisting 
famines was by strengthening the moral back- 
bone of the agriculturist and it expressed its 
view that the introduction of co-operation m 
rural areas was one of those means which 
would improve his moral fibre 

Co-operative Credit Societies Act. — Thc'^c 
recommendations induced Lout Curzon to 
appoint a Committee with Sir Edward Law 
at its head to investigate the question 
and a lieport., following the original Madras I 
Jleport m the mam, was submitteil t^i Ooveiii- 1 
ment Sir Anthony (now Lord) Macdonell ! 
“and others” were at the same time making 
experiments on similar lines in the I3nite«l 
Provinces and the Punjab witli satisfactory 
results All these activities, however, took a 
practical shape only wdien laird (Jurzon, with 
Ins zeal for getting things done which made 
him famous m India, took up the question in 
all earnestness and his Government mtioduced 
in the Supreme Legislative Council a Bill to 
provide for the constitution and (ontiol of 
Co-operative Societies The mam ptovisions 
of the Bill which became the Co-opeiativc 
Credit Societies’ Act (Act X of 1904) w'cre — 

(1) That any ten persons living in the same 
village or town or bidonging to the same class 
or caste night bi' registered as a Co-operatue 
Society for the encourage incut of thrift and 
self-help among the membeis 

(2) The main business of a Society was to 
raise funds by deposits from members and 
loans from non-members, Go\ eminent and 
other co-operativo societies, and to distribute 
money thus obtained by way of loans to mem- 
bers or, with the special permission of the Kegis- 
trar, to other Co-operative Credit Societies 

(3) The organization and control of Co- 
operative Credit Societies in every Presidency 
were put under the charge of a Special Goveni- 
meiit Officer called the llegistrar of Co-opera- 
tive Credit Societies 

(4) The accounts of every Society were to 
be audited by the Eegistrar or by a member 
of his staff called the Auditor of Co-operative 
C^'dit Societies 

(5) The liability of a member of a Society was 
to be unliimted in the case of a rural society 

(6) Xo dividends were to be paid on the pro- 
fits of a rural society but the profits were to 
be earned at the end of the year to the Re- 
serve Fund, although when this fund had grown 
beyond certain limits fixed under the bye-laws, 
a bonus might be distributed to the members 

(7) In the case of Urban Societies no dividend 
was payable until one-fourth of the profits in 
a year were earned to the Reserve fund. 

There were a few glarmg defects in the Act 
and these came to be reco^ised by the official 
class as the movement progressed. 

Soon after the passing of the Act the local 
Governments in all the Presidencies and major 
provinces appointed some of their best officers 
as Registrars with full powers to organise, 


legister and control the management of so- 
cieties In the early stages of the working 
of this Act, Government loans were freely given, 
especially in the Bombay Presidency, and the 
responst' to the organising work of the Regis-^ 
tran was gradual and steady throughout 
most parts of the country 

Variety of Societies — There was a greatr 

variety oi types among the agricultural societies 
started m different provinces, and some Regi8> 
trais adopted the “ Sehulzc-Dehtzsch,” tome the 
“Raiffeisen,’’ and some the “ Luzzattl 
methods in their entiiety 4 he best course, 
as pointed out by Mr Wolff, would have been 
to start a few model societies and leave the 
movement to develop on tlie lines which most 
suited the peculiar rt qiiirements and condi- 
tions of tlie country The commonest type 
as in the Paujab and Buima was 

the unlimited liability society with a fee 
toi iiKinbership and a small share capital, 
the share-payments to be made in instalments. 
In some eases the system insisted on compul- 
sory deposits from membeis before entitling 
th(‘m to enjoy the full imvilegcs of member- 
ship 'Pho system lu Bombay, Bengal and the 
(Central Pioviiu ot, was entirely different, there 
being no shaie-( apital but only a member- 
shij)-fec Part of the working capital was^ 
raised by deposits from membeis and other 
local sympathisers but the bulk of it was ob- 
tained by loans from Government and other 
Co-operative Societies In all the Presidencies 
the Government set apart every year a certain 
sum to be ailvancrd as loans to newly-started 
Co-oporative Societies usually up to an amount 
equal to the local deposits raised by them. This 
practice, though necessary m the initial stages 
of the movement as stimulating the placing of 
deposits with societies, in other cases led to 
crooked means to secure deposits and some- 
times worked as a real hardship in poor dis- 
tricts In the long run it proved a hindrance 
to the development of the eo-operativc spirit 
bv having taught people to expect State aid 
for every new society Happily State aid 
has now become an exception rather the rule 
and this withdrawal m no way hampers the 
growth of the movement on account of the 
rapid increase of financing agencies. District 
au<l Provincial Central Banks — and of public 
confidence in the Societiiss For agricultural 
societies generally the four main sources of 
income arc the share capital in some Provinces, 
the deposits of members, the loans and deposits 
from non-members and other Societies ; and 
the percentage of the total working capital 
represented by each of these heads of income 
IS that indicated below — 

Per cent. 

Shares . . 13 

Loans and Deposits from members 10 

Do do non-.*herabers It 

Do do. other societies 58 

State Aid 3.4 

In some Provinces, for example, Punjab and 
Bombay, the members’ shares and deposits form 
more than 25 % of the working capital 
Typical Agricultural Societies —The 
Typical Agricultural Society in India corresponds 
to the “ Raiffeisen ” society, the management 
being gratuitous, the profits indi visible and the 
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area of work limited Usually the Secretary, 
especially if he is a bona fide member of the 
Society, gets a monthly pay of Kc 1 to Rs 5 
with a bonus at the end of the year equal to a 
fourth of the annual profits In parts of the 
country there are villages where a few hteiate 
men may be found but most of these aie hardly 
fit enough to undertake the responsible work 
of a Secretary, being practically ignorant ot 
account keeping In these cases either the 
village school-mask r or the village account- 
ant, known on the llornbav side as the Kul- 
kami or Talati, is appointed to the post with 
a remunciation a little higher than that paid 
k) the Secretary who is a bona fide member 
In some places, whi'ie a suitable person is not 
available on tills low pav, ncighbouimg so- 
(leties arc grouped togitlur with a whole- 
time, well-paid, and competent Sieietaiv 
This arrangemfiit, which has its advantages, 
involves the drawback that the outsider work- 
ing as Secretary does not naturally f(el as much 
interest about the Society’s working as .a bona 
Ade member does 

Management — -The Managing Committee 
consists of 5 to 9 intelligent members ot the 
Society, the Chan man being iisuallv the leading i 
person in the village The daily work of the 
Society is earned on by the Secretary, but tbi* 
Managing Committee supervises his work and 
has alone the power to admit new numbei , 
to receive deposits, arrange for outside loans, 
grant loans to membcis and take notice of 
defaulters The accounts ot the So(iet> are 
kept b> the Seerttaryand the necessary toims, 
papers, and books are supplied from the Re- 
gistrar’s office to simplify 1 be work of the Secre- 
tary 'ITiev are kept according to the iu](‘« 
trained by the local govern ments and are open 
to inspection by important loc al official and 


the Regi&trai and bis staff The accounts are 
audited, at least ome a year, by the Auditoi 
of Co-operative Societies and mspected from 
lime to time by specially appointed Inspectors 
The loans arc mostly given on the secuiitv 
of two co-member«, or, rarely, on the simph 
bond of tlie borrower, but mortgages are taken 
occasionall> , especially m the case of long- 
termed loans and loans for the liquidation 
of old debts This feature is noteworthy as 
leal credit, on a wholesale scale, is not 
quite compatible with the tiue spiiit of co- 
operation At the Annual General Meeting, 
held within a month of the close of tin' 
Co-opcrativo year, the accounts arc sub- 
mitted, the balance-sheet passed and a new 
iManagmg Committee with, if nocessai v, a new 
chairman and secretary is ch'ctcd As these 
meetings are mlormal other local topics ot pub- 
lic utility arc sometimes discussed All the 
net profits of the Society are annually earned 
lo the Reserve Fund which most -ocictics 
utilise as an addition to their ordinary working 
capital Steps aie being taken in some parts 
ot the country to stop this practice and to insist 
on the Reserve being kept entirely apart from 
the working capital and in\cstpd in Govcni- 
ment securities or placed as tloating deposit 
in a reliable Central Bank As, however, the 
class of people forming a Co-operative Societv 
have not thoroughly grasped the principles 
of co-operation it is difficult to convince them 
of the advisability of keeping the Reserve 
distinct fiom the Socielv’s ordinaiy working 
capital The Go\ernment of India state in 
their resolution “ that while there iiiay be 
advantag* s in thi* earlier stages in using the 
reserve as part of the vcoiking capital of the 
Society, it should graduallv, as it becomes 
more important, bi set apait foi separate 
investment ” 


Progress of the Movement — The following statement shows tlie progress m Agricultural 
Co-operation up to 31st March 1913 
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N(t Profit 


]Vumb<‘r 1 

Numbei 

Total 

Resene 

during th< 

I’lOMIlCl 

ot 

ot 

M orking 

Fund 

yeai 


SOCIltlls 1 

1 

Meiiibem 

Capital 


1912-13 

1 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Madias 

j,ffos 

04,037 

41,38,800 


1,01,905 

Rombav 


29,276 

22,7.5,154 

1 92,100 

00,874 

Bengal 

1 934 

42,455 

22,70,673 

1 2,21, 123 

1,14,000 

Bihar and Oiissa 

>14 

28,005 1 

8,48,250 

! 09,817 

34,452 

United Provinci's 

2, 104 

89,290 

.18,04,228 

1,77,138 

! 91, 400 

Punjab 

2,780 

1,29,002 

97,07,480 

1 2 32 200 

0,90,581 

Burma ^ 

1,04.3 

20,033 i 

28,38,035 

! 1,53,184 

, 1 31,088 

Centiel Provnui 

1,303 

22,854 1 

13,48,804 

, 40,218 

, 11.095 

Assam 

104 

8 833 j 

3 ^4,750 

, 12,089 

I 8,301 

Coorg 

28 , 

2,550 

80,515 

' 15,101 

I 5 872 

Aiint'i 

27 H 

8,115 

5,03,205 


1 0,402 

Mysore , 

238 , 

11,290 

3,20,194 

3,010 

13,727 

BarcKia 

178 

4,960 

1 2,82,480 

21,7o7 

1 

22,002 

1 otal 

11,182 i 

4,07,378 

1 2,90.18,034 

' ’ 1 

10,58,943 

33 18,431 
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The piogiobb ot the movement in different 
provinces vanes according to the activity in 
organisation work as mcII as the special con- 
ditions of each province — the pievailmg rates 
of interest heing the most in.portant of these 
Ihe only JCat i\c States which have introduced 
h'gislation similar to the ('()-operati\c Credit 
Societies’ Act in their territories arc Mysore 
and ilaroda, and the results of the expeiiinent 
have been as satisfactory as m Biitisli India 
Non-agricultural Societies — fn*-t as lural 
societies aie the means of resuscitating the agri- 
cultural and other sin ill village industin s, iclas- | 
of societies called the Non-agncultuial .Societies j 
has gioNAn up in towns and « ities foi improving , 
the eeonomie and moi il condition ot aitis.ins 
and small tiaders members of paitienlai castes ' 
and employees of big linns and (lovernment J)e- j 
partments These societies h.ive UsUallv a limited ^ 
liability This IS diu'lo the fl Id ol Iht'ii woik ! 
not being compact as in tho case or agnciiltnral I 
societies whole cv{i\ mcviiibc'i ma> 1>(‘ e\])( c ted 
to know every othc i iiK'nihei T’lic ii consti- 
tution IS biscd on the ‘Schulze I)eii1/sch’ 
model and in most cases thc> m.inagemc'iit n 
honoian, though som. limes, wdic n the sjiheu 
of a society’s woik is e vtcMicIc'd, a jnid stalF 
i- employed There is m all societies a sub- 
stantial shaie capital, invments beung made 
m instalments, and tlie n'st ot the woiknig 
capital IS obtamcHl bv local deposits tiom 
membc’is and others and loans fiom Co-opeia- 
tivc and Joint Stock Hanks At the end of 
e verv vear oue-touith of the net piohts must 
be earned to the Ihsoive Fiinel and the balance 

Progress of Non-agricultural Societies 

of Non-agncultnial (Vi-oj** lation U() to 31st Ma 


I may be distributed as dividend or bonus 
Tiiere are a few serious drawbacks in the workinc 
of those societies and complamts about them 
are noticeable m many of tho Registrars’ annual 
reports The^ most seiious of these com- 
plaints aie that the spirit of co-operation i- 
lacUmg in many Non-agricultural Societies, that 
I tluie is too gloat a clesiic to go m toi proflt'- 
I and clivide'iids and a growing temlency to make 
the societies close preserves once they have 
I started miming on profitable lines The latesot 
interest on loans aie at times higher than they 
ought to be, and the men at the head of the' 
socle tics aie loth to admit new members uho ar« 
in ntM d ot loins for fear ot tlio latter cutting 
down the piofits Societies of employees of 
films, laihvay companies and (iovernment 
olhees aim soeic'tu'b for tho redemption Ol 
del)ts ot men of tlic so callcnl deprc'sscvi classes, 
bowevei, woik on sounder line's and provide 
good in‘«tancc of the succe'ss of Non-agricultural 
IV.opeiatiop A tew Mill bands’ Socic'ties liave 
b<'< 11 staited in the Bombay Pre'siclency but 
wK.h these the* spre*ad of eo-operation among 
the labouring iTass in industrial cities ends 
! 'I’liere art*, again, a few societu's, on the* lines of 
village Popular Banks of Europe to a.ssi8t small 
I Non-agiicultnial tradeis and aitisans and some 
erticiemt soeic'ties compiising members of a 
[ paiticular community Some of these Non- 
agiicnltural Societies, afte*r meeting the needs ol 
the II members, have large balances on hand 
I vvhic h they are* allowed, with the previous sanc- 
lion of tlie Jlogistrai, to advance to smaller 
I socioties 

— 'riie following statement shows tlic progress 
reh 1013 — 
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Ilc'SCl V( 
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J’lOVmee 1 

Ol 

Ol 

Woikiiig 

Fund 

yc ai 


Soe i< (ic- 

Mc'inbe'is 

('ijiital 


1012-15 

Madia- 

>0 

1 

17,.S41 

1 K- 

10 70,2-'8 

! Rs 

20,000 

Rs 

1 5,148 

Hombav 

102 

17,42H 

1 5,18,874 

48,5 50 ! 

64,721 

lien gal 

()S 

11 ,002 . 

01,818 

42,401 

31,033 

lidiai 0ns - 1 

41 

1,081 

77,007 

1,041 

1,475 

ITiite^l Pi ov line- 

171 

4,740 

i 5, (.7, 7 18 

12,486 

0,179 

Punjab 

li 

2,07 5 

2,14,100 

0,9.12 

10,786 

Binni.i 

40 

2,()24 

' 1, 52,76‘5 

‘50,614 

20,036 

(k'liti il P) ovine e s 

11 

1,450 


11,020 

6,381 

Assam 

11 

1 7 5 5 

1,80,211 

10,404 

8,760 

( 001 g 

Ajme'O' 

Mysore 

101 

1 5,188 

! 7,72,70*5 

20,788 

4 5,431 

Baroda 

1 

8 

461 

j 46,238 

m 

940 

Total 

001 

76, 578 

1 48,41,810 : 

‘2/25,256 

2,68,190 
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Loans Advanced — The total amount of 
loans advanced to members bv Agricultural and 
Non-agnrultural Societies during the \(ar 
1911-12 were Rs 2,15,97,775 and 54,44,479, 
respectively, as against a total of less than Rs 
25 lakhs issued by both those clashes of &o( leties 
in the year 1906-7 Some of the Piovmcial 
Reports for the year 1911-12 analyse the pur- 
poses for which loans are usually advanced, 
and it IS interesting to observe from the 
Madras Repoit, which mav bo taken as 
typical, that 38 13 per cent and 41 25 jiei 
■cent of the total amount of loans advanced 
by the Non-Agru ultnral and Agricultural 
Societies, respectively, during the \ear 1911-12 
were for paying oil piior debts Some loans 
have been advancid for the raiemption of the 
past debts of membris, but as the movement 
progresses, it is being mou' and more nsilized 
that the early cleat ante of a me mber fiom previ- 
ous debts after his admission to a Soi irty is v cry 
desirable and grcatei attention is bcini^ Ik stowed 
by the Rcgistiars on this qnistion Only 12 77 
per cent and 2 72 p< r rent, itspectivih , 
of the total amounts of loans made by Non- 
Agricultural and Agiu nlturals were foi non- 
produrtive purposr s, including mairiagc and 
other ceremonies and litigation The percr nt- 
ages of loans for productive puiposes amounted 
to 49 10 and 50 02 for the two (lasses of 
societies respective^ , thus showing that if 
we inrludc loans for the lirpiidation of old 
debts, the total amount utilised in produetive 
purposes works out at «ibout 87 per cent 
in the case ot Non-.igru ultural and 97 per tr iit 
in that of Agiif iiltuial on the loans ad- 
vanced, These loans include those advaiieod 
for cultivation evpenses, puuhase of hve-stoek, 
foddri, seed, mamiie and agnciiltural imple- 
ments, for land impiovement and sinking of 
wells, for purchase of new lands and for main- 
tenance in times of scarcity m the case of 
Agricultural societns, and those for purchase 
of raw materials for mdustiies, for tiade, for 
house-building and for food and other neces- 
saries of life ill the case of the Xon-agrlculturals 
The rates of interest on loans by primaiy 
societies to their numbers vary Irom 9^ % 
in Bombay and IMadras to 12% In the Central 
Provinces and the Punjab 15% in the Pnited 
Provinces and Burma aud 18]% in Bengal 
The terms of the loans aie one year or less 
on those for current ner'ds, wlirdliei for agii- 
culture or potty trade, and npto 5 years or 
so on loans for the liquidation of old debts 
or for land improvement The societies are 
mostly punctual in their repavmeiits to the 
Government or to Central Banks just as the 
raembeis of the societies are regular m repaving 
tbelr loans to the societies 

Financing AgHcultural Societies —As soon 
as the initial stage of the movement had passed, 
a very urgent problem faced the co-operators 
This was to fln- nee the agiicultural societies that 
were growing m all directions And the pioblem 
was solved in different provinces according 
to their special conditions and the stages of 
development’ the movement had attained 
therein In Madras a Central Bank, which 
Ie»t to Co-operative Societies m the Presidency, 
was started without Government aid as early 
as In 1907 In other Presidencies, District Banks 
were established, gradually finding money for 


societies within their districts, and in some 
places Joint Stock Banks were persuaded to 
make advances direct to agricultural societies or 
through the medium of District Central Banks 
A large number of prosperous Non -agricultural 
Societies, as stated above, could afford to lend 
to agricultural societies Government aid was 
also freely given and the advances under this 
Imad rose from Rs 2,84,738 m 1900-7 to 
Ks 9,34,663 m 1911-12 With the progress of 
the movTmr’iit, however this aid was discon- 
tinued and the onl> province which continued 
the practice was liombay — lending Rs 2,57,439 
111 1911-12 An impoitant cause which led to the 
continuance of State aid in Bombay was thr' 
paucity of Ccntial Banks m the Presidency and 
the refusal of the Commercial Ban k^, though con- 
stantly appioachcd, to hr'lp agnciiltuial societus 
When, owing to this unwillingness of the ordi- 
nal y banks to paiticipate in the movement, tlio 
Registrar found it extremely difticiilt to have 
evrn the smill numbei of societies in the Pre- 
sidr ncy pioperly financed, Sir Vithaldas Thack- 
eisc y and the llon’ble JNlr Laliibliai Samalclas 
submittrd to Goveinment a scheme to establish 
a Central Bank foi the Presidency, provided 
certain assistance was promised by Govem- 
nuut As a result of the negotiations that 
follow'cd, tli(’ Jtoinbay Central (’o-operativr 
Bank was founded in October, 1911, with a 
sliair* capital of 7 lakhs and with power to issue 
debrntures at 4 per rent up to three times 
the amount ot the paid-up shaie capital, th(‘ 
Government giiaiantei mg payment of mtei- 
est on the d(*heiitures m case of detault The 
Bank was authonsed to lend only to registered 
(’o-operative Societies m the Piesidency with 
the pievious sanction of the Rcgistiar in the 
case ot every individual loan 4s an indirect 
result of the (‘stablishmcnt of the Bomba v 
('eiitral Bank a number ot Distiut Banks have 
berm staitr'd and the Presidency is now as 
well piovided in this respect as any othci 
Piovmce. 

Bombay and Madras Banks — The chief 
point ot distinction between the Bombay and 
the Madras Central Banks — wTiich are both 
run more on comiiu’rtial than on pure co-ope- 
rative lines — IS that, in the case of the Madras 
Bank, there are no restrictions on tin; rate of 
interest on loans and on the dividends, as 
theic are m that of the Bombay Central Bank, 
where lestnctions m these respects aie imposerl 
by the Bank’s agreement with the Secretary 
of State Again m the Bombay Central Bank 
the majority of shandiolders aic cither capi- 
talists or persons not much interested in co- 
operation, whereas the Madras Bank has fortu- 
nately attracted more persons who are interest- 
ed in the movement Another drawback of 
these two institutions is that neither of them 
IS a Co-operative Central Bank m the true 
sense of the term as there aie no District Cen- 
tral or Agricultural Societies that are members 
of, or affiliated to it and therelore interested in 
their success A Proviiici il Bank with central 
societies affiliated to it is m existence in Upper 
Burma and another has recently been started 
in the Central Provinces But the latter seems 
to be only a kind of immediate link between 
the well-managed District Central Banks In 
the Province and the Commercial Banks in 
Allahabad and elsewhere It hashow'ever worked 
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well and its success led to the establishment oi 
a Provincial Bank In Behar and Orissa A scheme 
has also been set afoot foi having a similar 
Provincial Bank in Bengal 


Number of Central Banks —The tol- 
lo\Mng statement sho^vs the number and the 
constitution of the Central Banks in tlie country 
up to 31st March 1913 
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Creation of Unions —The ordinary t>pes of 1 
Central Banks only finance agiiailtural societies 
but unless they form a part of the co-opeiativc 
t reo it IS felt that the movement will not pro- 
gress on real co-operativo lines There is also 
the need for agencies which would not only 
l<rovide funds for societies but also supervise 
over their working, inspect the affiliated so- 
cieties and even take up the entire educational 
work now done by the Bcgistrais and act as 
local organising centres They may also be 
expected to supplement, m lieu of a small fee 
to be paid by the societies, the auditing work 
done by the Keglstrars who now find it verv 
diflacult, owing to the increase in the number 
of societies, to cope with this work with the 
limit-ed staff at their disposal. This need has 
been supplied to some extent by the creation 
of Unions — bodies with limited liability the 
majority of whose members are registered 
societies with, in some cases, a small number of 
well-to-do and public spinted persons as share- 
holders to supply the necessary educative force 
and arrange for the proper financing of the 


Unions The management of the Union is in the 
hands of a Board of Directors, or Managing Com- 
rnitteis consisting partly of some K'preseiitatives 
of the ordinary sharidiolders, where there are any, 
and partly of delegates elected by the societies 
which are members of the Union Usually a 
Union is only possible for the whole of a district, 
as the personnel necossaiy for its successful 
working would be difficult to secure m a smaller 
area However, in different parts of the country 
we notice tlie existence of Unions for Talukas, 
and occasionally for smaller tracts comprising 
groups of societies The creation of such 
bodic*s has been facilitated by tlj^ amended 
Co-operative Societies’ Act, which came into 
force in 1912 Previous to the passing of this 
Act, Unions were started unsystematically 
in various Provinces according to local ideas, 
but their formation has been made uniform 
by the new Act insisting on a limited liability 
in the case of a society of which a member is 
a registered society. In some provinces the 
ordinary Central Banks serve the purpose of 
Unions, having societies afiSliated to them. 
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Tho followin }4 Htatimont cxhlbiU th< i)ositioii of Umoii'. in tht v.iriou'^ Presidencies 
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It may be iiuntiom d that m most of the PiO' 
Vinces tho work of organisms and looLiim after 
the societies IS don by the Ke^istiar with tlic 
help of his assistants and a few honoian iion- 
offlclal workers The number of tliesc honorarv 
workers is steadily increasing and in some 
Presidencies there is a baud of speci illy appoint- 
ed Honorary Organiseis who regularly assist 
the llcgistrais Theie is, however, scope for 
organisation Societits on tho lines ot similar 
institutions in England and Ireland and if the 
District Unions aie affiliated to a real Co- 
operative Provincial Bank it mav he possible 
to have an Organisation Department of the 
Bank with branches m tho districts 

New Act Introduced — As co-oix ration 
progressed m tho country defects were noticed 
in the Co-operative Credit Societies' Act and 
these wore brought to tho notice of Govern- 
ment by the Piovincial Conferences held under 
the auspices of Local Governments in various 
presidencies as well as by tho Annual Con- 
ferences of the Kegistrais. 'JTie Government 
of India, recognising tho need for removing 
these defects, decided to amend the old Act 
and a Bill embod>ing the essential alterations 
proposed was introduced m the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council and after a few amendments 
It emerged from the Council as tho Co-opera- 
tive Societies, Act (II of 1912) replacing Act 
X of 1904 The outstanding features of the 
new Act were as follows ~- 
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(u) It authoiisod the foirnation of societies 
foi purpo^e'5 otlirr than cii (lit, which was pc-- 
sihh* under tlie old A(t only with the spKiul 
peimission of tin* Local Govimmcnt Thi'- 
extension of co-oporatioii to purposes othci 
than credit marks an important stage m its 
development in India 

(6) It defined in predse terms the object^ 
for which Co-operative Societies could be 
organised 

(c) It removed the arbitrary division of 
societu's into llural and Urban 

(d) It facilitated the growth of sound Unions 
by insisting on a limited liability by means o 
a special Clause about the registration of so- 
ciety one of whose members is a registered 
soc lety. 

(c) It empowered the Local Governments 
to frame rules and alter bye-laws so as to put 
restrictions on the dividends to be declared 
by societies and allowed them tho discretion 
to sanction distribution of profits in the 
case ot miliiuited liahihty societies to their 
members 

(/) It allowed societies with the permission 
of the Registrar to contribute from their net 
profits, after the Reserve Fund was provided 
for, amounts up to 10 per cent of their re- 
mammg profits to any chantable purpose as 
defined m the Charitable Endowments Act 
This kept the movement in touch with local 
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life by permitting societies to lend assistance 
to local educational and charitable institu- 
tions. 

( 7 ) It prohibited the use of the word ** Co- 
operative ” as part of the title of any business 
toncem except a registered society 

Store Societies — After the passing of 
this Act the application of co-operation to 
purposes other than credit was greatly ex 
tended, but as yet there has been no general 
demand for productive and distributive co- 
operative societies as is noticeable in England 
and elsewhere At the end of the year 1912-14 
there were only 14 store societies m the eountrj , 
the Madras Presidency claiming 9 of these 
with a membership of 3,849 and a working 
(apitaloflls 1,64,540 The United Province^ 
had two, Bengal abc had tw'o, and Ass vin one 
An important industry which nourished in India 
before the introduction of inaclnnery was tlie 
Handloom Weaying Indiistiy, and elloils have 
been made to revive it by the formal ion ot 
productive co-operative societies of bandloom 
weavers The weavers’ societies aio not 
merely Credit Societies but undertake the 
purchase of good yarn foi meinbeis and in 
some cases have stoic branches to sell the cloth 
produced by them They have aNo been 
instrumental, in Bombay, in intiodiKing im- 
proved looms and methods amongst the const i 
vative weaving classe'S The total number 
(if these societies in the country is 32, Bombay 
having IQ, Bengal 2, Madras 1, the United 
I^ovincos 2, the (’(mtial ProMiices 6 , and As-.am 
2, The other Productive Societies arc those toi 

gaolees ” or milkmen, clyeis, basket and brass 
workers in Central Piovinoes and “ chhamar^ ” 
and “dhois” in Bombay I'horc are also a 
building and oil-producing society in Madias, 
a remmdan society m Bengal, and a Sugar 
Factory worked on co-operative lines iriBcitaies 
There me a few dairv societies — one a vvell- 
maiiaged society in Benares and ariothm iii 
Bengal, onem Assam Burma possesses a novel 
type of societies for the sale of paddy, having 
9 such societies with a membership of 712 
It is also a pioneer in the niattei of Co- 
operative Insurance and lias 57 Cattle Jnsiiranct 
Societies with a membership of 471 Six C.ittk 
Insurance Se^cictics have aUo he on start('d in 
Coorg There aie two manure purchasing 
societies in Bengal and 3 grain banks in 
Madras and 2 in Bombay 
Agricultural Societies — These have until 
recently beem engaged only in supplying cheap 
credit to their raembeis but there are various 
other fields of work to which they may extend 
their activities Gram Banks may be started 
with advantage, receiving deposits in kind 
and allowing these to accumulate to be sold at 
profitable rates or distributed to the members 
In times of scarcity Such Banks have been 
started in Bombay and Madras Societies on 
a similar principle for the storage of fodder 
may assist m solving what is likely to become 
in the near future an important problem in 
rural economy. Another direction m which 
the Co-operative principle is being adopted 
18 the starting of societies for purchase of and 
distribution among members of good unadul- 
terated seed. A number of small seed societies 
have been organized In the Bombay Presidency 


Societies for the Co-operative purchase and 
sale of manure will also prove a groat boon 
Alaiiure stores have been established in Madras 
Bengal and Bombay Goveniment has of lat< 
maao attempts to bring the Co-operativi 
movement in close touch with the Agricultural 
Department Co-operation has already been 
successful to a considerable extent in redeem 
mg the chionic indebtedness of the ngricul 
turist but if the improvement m his economic 
condition is to bo permunent it is essential 
tlidt he should bi» provaiiod upon to adopt 
improve d methods of production The Agri- 
ciiltuial Department does undertake pro- 
pagandist woik with this object, but its effort" 
have not piovod as successful as the> 

I ought to be A Co-op(*rativo Society provide" 

! just the I'll ectivo ageney to reach the agri- 
cultuMsts, and in many places societies have 
been tlu* means of bringing homo to the agri- 
culturist till need for improved methods b> 
<li"tiibutmg leaflets issui'd by the Agricultural 
Dcpirtaiidit and Dlstiict Agricultural Asao 
ciations to which they are sometimes affiliated 
Tlie Department has also used the societies 
as centres for deli Venn g lectures and for hold- 
ing di'inonsfration and shows As a result 
a few so( idles have been enterprising enough 
to pin chase up-to-date agricultural implements 
lecommended b> the Department and to use the 
proper manuu's and the certified varieties of 
^teds If th(} reorganisation of Indian agri- 
culture grows apace with the spread of co- 
opeiation them is no doubt that rural India 
will soon piesont a happier outlook than it 
does at present 

Since tlie estabhsliment of factories in India 
an important labouring class has grown up in 
big industnal towns and this class is as dceplj 
m(iebt<d and as badlv remunerated as the 
agiiciilturists Co-operation, if introduced among 
peopU* of tins class, would open a now Ufo to 
them be"Rl(*h being the means of their econonue 
rogiMic ration No berions ('ttoits have hitherto 
been made m this direction, as Urban co-opera- 
tion lias been confined more or less to middle 
cla°s people A few Mill Hands' Societies have 
been organised in Bombay but these should 
be multiplied a hundredfold among all classes 
of factory labourers, so that if successful, they 
may beromo the forerunners of a healthy. 
1 radc Unionism in India 

in July 1914, the Government of India 
is'.md a lengthy lb solution on Co-operation 
m India, survfymg its progress in the country 
during th(‘ last ten years Though the Eeso- 
lution lb optimistic in tone, it criticizes im- 
partially the drawbacks of this new movement 
m India It particularly emphasises the 
iirgenc y of a proyicr financial organisation 
of societn s and states tliat “ the responsibilities 
introduced by the addition to co-operative 
organization of cirntral and pre^inciai banks 
are of a serious character To supervise the 
relations of such institutions with the money 
market on the one hand, and with their con- 
stituent societies on the other is a task which 
req Hire'S a considerable degree of technical 
skill, and the administration of the whole 
co-oi>erative movement in the stages above 
that of the individual society is a matter which 
must in the immediate future engage the serious 
attention of Government and of the people” 
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'J’liat this important qiKstion engage 

the serious attention of Government is evident 
liom the fact that in October, the Tniprrial 
(iovernmont apy>omted a atroug C’oinimttee, 
under 8ir Edward Madagan, to examine and 
uport on the linaiuial organi/ation ot the 
<o-operative inovtnuiit It is to be hoped 
that the elfoits ot the Gove'rniuent ot Indi i 
will succeed in strengthening the position and 
Ksourcisof Co-opcrativt t>o(i(ties 

Defective Education — It is the ex- 

peiicuc<* of those who ha\e to deal with the 
oiganisaiioii and managcimnt ot llural socie- 
ties that the sad state of education among 
the agiicultural population is not only a leal 
hmdiance to their development but seriously 
endangeis their very oMstcnce 'I’here aie 
villages where no schools exist and wheie there 
is hardly of>e individual who can icad and 
write tolerably well In most villages a h w 
literate people can be tound and it is these 
that form the nuclei of eo-opmativm sodidies 
Lhcir ignoiance in othei matteis is often so 
abysmal that it is haidly possible to instil into 
their minds even elementaiy notions ot co- 
operation llaptnly tlieie aie dittment tvpes 
ot villages wiu le <ibout 30 to 40 p( i tent ot the 
population ate abh* to uvid and wiite and where 
one finds a dozen iiitclligent men who can 
understand the elements of co-opcration In 
.1 largo number of societies, as has b« en poiiiti d 
out previously, the secretaries who aie the 
ri'al managers are not bo7ia fide members 
'J’his, it may be urged, is contraiy to a funda- 
mental principle ot co-opeiation that there 
should be internal managenunt of the busi- 
ness, but it can scarcely be helped m a tountry 
where then* are only a tew among the total 
village population able to keep tlii'ii own ae- 
eounts much less to undertake the manage- 
ment of a society It is true that co-opciation 
provides a higher type of education, but when 
the ground work itself is lacking it is impossible 
to build up the superstructure 

Social Reform — Co-operation has, in 
some places, stimulated the desiic for education 
and membeis of rural societies have been 
known even at advanced ages to leccive the 


elements ot eilucation to enable them to put 
their signatures on the society’s papers, and ta 
take a lively interest in the internal work of 
their societies Ihcre are a few cases where 
a society has set its lace against drunkenness, 
expelUd incmbcis iiotoiious for their intern* 
pirate habits and has m otliei W'ays worked 
tor a better morahtj' by insisting a high stand- 
ard ot lite Societies have occasionally con- 
demned excessive and even heavy expendi- 
tuu on mairiages, and it is an encouraging 
fact that the ixnentage of loans advanced 
tor thispuiposc IS higher in the case of Urban 
than ot Ltuial Scxietios l.iciiiiclation of old 
debts again has beiii possible to a gieat extent 
and many an ugiiculluiist who was lormerly 
in a state of eliroi'ic mdcbtcclmss has been 
relieved ot all bis old debts and tued trom the 
ncces-tity of incurring new ones Credit has 
been much cheapened and it is now possible 
tor the agiicultiuist to borrow at 9 per cent 
what he ('oiilcl not bonow at less than 20 per 
cent tormcrly The village rates ot interest 
have gorn* down eousidciably and the Sowcai 
IS in most places not the tenor and the force 
that he was Busimss habits have been in- 
eulcalcd with the beneficial result that the 
aguculturist has haint to conduct his own 
woik inoie ellicionilv ’Ihnft has been en- 
couraged an<l the value of savings better ap- 
preciated Paitieipation in the management 
ot societies has brought home to the members 
the iinpoilant lessons of sclt-help , but the most 
impoitant achievement of co-operation has 
been the insiillmg of a sense of communal 
life — a feeling of “ all for each and each for 
all ” amongst the members of a co-operative 
body 

If these signs become as eommon as they 
aic now larc, and if, over and above the eco- 
nomic benefits achieved by it, co-opcration 
succeeds in its true aim— the building up of 
the character of the people and the promotion 
of their welfare by the inculcation of the ideas 
ol thrift and the principles of self-help and 
above nil, by showing the wisdom of mutual 
help and brotherliness amongst neighbours — 
IS attained, a national regeneration will not 
be far otl 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The movement in favour of w’oman suffrage 
has hitherto .jceived little suppoit in India 
On July 29, 1913, a meeting was held at the 
Grand Central Hotel, Muhsorie, to inaugurate 
an All-India Branch of the National League 
for Opposing Woman Suffrage All wishing 
to join the AU-India Branch of the National 
League are requested to send their names and 
subscriptions (one rupee per annum) to Mrs 
Ellys Walton, Couper Road, Lucknow, or to 
tlie General Secretary, Miss Do Gruythcr, 
Zephyj Ijodge, Mussonc. Donations will be 


received and acknowledged by Mr. A Priestly, 
Alliance Bank of Simla, Mussorie, who has 
consented to act as treasurer 

Shortly after the formation of the branch 
society recorded above, a meeting was held 
in the same hotel at Mussorie to inaugurate a 
branch of the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies Mrs Hallowes was elected 
president , Mrs C Milne, Vice-president ; Miss 
Weatherley, Hon. Secy , and Miss Michell, Hon, 
Treasurer. 
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The Tropical Diseases. 

By Major Gordon Tucker, i m s 
Professor of Medicine, Grant Medical College, 


If the piintipal 'scourges of the European In 
the tropics, namely, malaria, dvsinteiv, and 
typhoid, could be removed, there would still 
remain the strain of climate as a source of 
disease and a cause of deteriorated health, not 
amounting for a time to actual illness, but 
eventually showing its effects in lessened re- 
sistance to the wear and tear of life, preinatuie 
senility ot the tissues, and diminished fertility 
This results mainly fiom tlie transfei to a hot 
■climate of an individual wliose heat-regulating 
mechanism has prcMoiisly adapted itself to 
conditions where the body temperaUiie has to 
be maintained some 4(P abo\e tliat of the sur- 
rounding air On arrnal m a foiintry where 
the temperature of the air is iieihaps the sanu' 
as that of the living tissues, it is obMous that 
there must b(‘ a sudden and \iol(iit distmbaiKc 
of such mechanism This me< hanisin is \(‘iy 
complex and exists tor tlio purpose ot stiikmg 
a balance beiwetn the heat loimcd b\ th(‘ 
changes in the tissues, and tlie heat lost fioin 
the lungs and by racliation fioin the suitac(* 
of the skin But beyond this th(‘re is no doubt 
a regulation of the tempeiatun depcnddit ml 
some way on th(‘ noimal woiking ot llie cditial * 
nervous Hystom, as is siiown by tlie n mark- 
able alteration vvlin h niav t.iki' pUui in the 
teinperatuie of parts ot tlu‘ bodv wlun the 
brain has beiui subject etl to some gioss legion 
In the tropus the amount of tai!)om< aud 
given oft by the lungs is Kdiuisl about twciitv 
percent , the number of k sj^irations per minute 
IS recliicerl, and thde is h><s(n(Ml adiMty ot 
the lungs I’his slious that thei<‘ is J(s> lissut' 
•change (or combustion) going on m the tissues, 
that is to sa\, diininish((i heat-piodin tion 
I’lie same is showui in tlie diminished amount 
•of work elono by the kidneys As reganis 
heat-loss, this is almost entirely (‘ffected thiough 
the skin, 70 per cent of the h(‘at ot the bodv 
in tempeiate climates going off b\ radiation 
and condintion, and 1") per (cnt b\ evapoia- 
tion When howe\er tin* temperature ot the 
tropical atmosphere uses, the loss h> ladiation 
falls to nothing, and all the heat has to be dis- 
sipated by evapoiation from th(‘ surface Con- 
sequently, praetually all the wmrk ot losing 
heat, wdiich strikes the balance with the heat 
production and mamta’iis the body at a noi- 
inal temperature, falls upon the sweat glands 
which arc therefore m a state of continued and 
abnormal activity In hot diy atmospheres 
the water evaporates as soon as formed, but in 
eonditions of heat with gieat humidity, such 
us obtain dunng the worst months of the year 
in Calcutta and Bombay, the skin is kept (on- 
4mually moist by trickling beads of perspiia- 
lion Herein lies the comfort and healthiness 
of the punkah which removes excessive mois- 
ture But it is obvious that m order to keep 
the tempeiature of the body normal there 
must be increased flow of blood to the surface 
of the body, a state quite different from the 
conditions under which the organs of tlie Euro- 
pean have been trained This fav'ours those 
sudden chills to which Europeans are so sub- 
3 ect, and acts prejudicially to the working of j 
the internal organs, especially those subserving’ 


digestion A blast of cold air coming on the 
congosteil skin in the early hours of the morning 
must chill the surface, causing a sudden con- 
traction of the cutaneous vessels, and tending 
to produce a lapid flux of blood to the deeper 
paits, inducing a congestion of the mucous 
inembiaiie ot the bowels, and fiom that re- 
sults the •* morning diarrhoea ” winch is 
ocoasionallv si'vere and exhausting Such a 
state of allaiis may become chronic, and so 
lead up to one of the climatic diairlimas whicli 
are a liequent cause of invaliding Moreover 
a siuhhii (ongistion ot tlie livci and spleen 
ill a person who has li.id malaria, may be fol- 
low! d by a malaiial hepatitis or splenitis, and 
r< p<‘ate<l attac ks ot thest' conditions may re- 
sult m jiormanent enlargement of these organs , 
oi at any rale, m the case of the stomach and 
Inei, lo"^ dci.ingement of function aud so to 
(liroiiK d\spcpsia oi insufficient manufacture 
of bile 

Again, the diroiiic hypereemia of the skin 
favoiiis the d( vdopmeiit oi fungi and microbes 
JleiKi* the exist! lire ot nngwoim of various 
kinds troni wliudi Kuiopeans irequimtly suflei 
There arc muiobcs whidi, even m temperate 
ihmates, aie foiitul witliin the layers of th( 
skin or on the suiface On accoimt of the 
ohioiii! cong!sllon and nioistuie of the skm 
m tmpicdl climates tliesi* midobes not only 
become abmul.int but vmilont, and hciuo thi‘ 
Boils wdudi ari oftin a seiious alflutiou in tlu’ 
hot months We InMiuently tome across most 
ihstressing lases wheie the patient is (oveiecl 
fiom head to foot with tliein When the bml 
comes to a head and softens it is easy to affoiil 
rdiet by oiMiiing cadi, and so relieving tension 
but the woist kind is the “ blind boil " which 
forms as a hard red mass, intensely painful 
and not coming to a bead, and here an incision 
gives little relict Until lately these cases 
were veiy unsat isfactoi> to treat, and patient 
would re(over after woi'ks ot pam and much 
reduced m health Eortuiiatclv wo liavo in 
the vaccine treatment a most sueecssful metliod , 
til! vaccine used being cither a stock one and 
generally acting like magic or, m a small 
pciccntag!' ef eases requiring to be made from 
tlic boils themselves. In still other cases the 
infection of the skm causes the formation of 
f'AUnuNe’LJ s, which are more serious but re- 
quire* treatment on the same lines 

Another more common condition resulting 
from the congestion of the skin is PRICKLY 
llLAT This re'sults from acute mflamraatiou 
about the sweat glands and distention of their 
orifice's, producing red papules and little vesi- 
cle's, the site of intense itching The trouble 
IS believed to result from the proliferation of 
a particular microbe in the skin, which alters 
the reaction of the perspiration Be this as 
it may, inoculation of the skin is likely to take 
place through scratching, and so to the forma- 
tion of boils In some cases the skin is '■‘O 
intensely inflammed that the region of tlie 
shoulders and neck feels like leather, or tie 
surface gives the impression of sand-papers 
It is a serious condition in young infants, as 
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*^lie irritation pie\ents sloep, inteiferea with ‘ 
iji^egtion and ho promotes diairho'a, bO that 
this simple malady may be the starting point 
of a dangerous illness JBdanncl lu \t to the 
skin should be avoided m the hot weather as 
it IS so liable to start the irritation A good 
lotion consists of two teaspoonfuls of Eau-de- 
eologne in ten oumcs of a 1 in 2000 solution 
of pcrchloiid(‘ of mercury, dabbed on th( bkm 
and allowed to dry followed by dusting with 
equal parts of bone acid powder and tab 

To avoid the hisib the Jniropoan Hies to tln‘ 
punkah 'J'lie idettric punkah has b(<n one 
of the greatist blessings intiodiued dining 
recent years into Indian townis as its iisr in- 
sures a good night's rot in place ot the wiaiy 
hours of sleeplessness whu h fornn rh wok' 
out the temper and the mental (inigy of tlie 
Kuropetvi duung the hottest months Still 
this blessing is not without its attendant 
dangers Most common are attacks of iniis- 
eiilar rheumatism, budden internal elnllb causing 
diarrhoea, attacks of colic, ordinal v nasal 
catarrh, and soiiudimc s bioiiclutis or pneu- 
monia Th«‘ electric punkah dot's awa> with 
the mosquito curtain, which does not conduce 
to the flee circulation of air, and gives good 
ventilation m its jilace 

Finally, we have the elfccts ot a coutiuucHl 
high temperature on thc‘ working of tin n< rvous 
system As has been remarked by tbe late 
Lt -Col CTombie, IMS, (m a valuable paper 
on “The measuie of phvsicai fitness for life 
m the Tropics,” to which the writer is mucli 
indebted), “Jn the tropics there is going on 
continually and unconsciously a tax on the 
uervoua system which is absent in temperate 
climates The nervous systc'm, c'specially 
those parts of it which regulate the tempc'ra- 
ture of the body, aie always on the strain, and 
the result is that in time it suffers from more 
or less exhaubtion ” The moan temperature 
of a Fbiropean in India is always about bait 
a degree higher than it is in a tcmiperate climate*, 
and it may be raised to 99° or 100° after severe 
bodily exertion When, under the strain of a 
severe hot moist and sultry hc^asou, the he<it- 
centre gives out, oi as it is said is ” inhibited,'' 
we have all the serious phenomena of Ilbvr 
Stroke But in the less marked but Jong 


drawn out procc&b of nervous exhaustion we 
have the common tropical effect of deficient 
mental energy, generally commencing with un- 
natuial drowsiness or loss of appetite and a 
yearning for stimulants, which culminate in 
that lowering of nerve potential which w'e know 
M) well as NEURASTHENIA This iiervous 
distill banco due to climate is likely to be most 
marked, as Crornbie points out, m two classes 
of pel sons, namely those who suffer fiom 
obesitj , and those who are members of 
families whmh may be designated a^ 

‘ ncuiopathie,'' that is wdiose nervous systems 
aie natuially unstable To these may be 
added i>cibOiis with naturally dc feetive digestion 
and those who have a fucdisposition to gout 

To sum up, it will be seen that the effects 
of long icsidence in the tiopics aie real and per- 
maiK'iit, not only in the* direction of lowered 
bodily liealth, but m undue wear of the nervous 
system, wine li may not only be apparent during 
active seiMcc in duties mvohmg strain, an- 
\i( ty or rc'sponsibility, but also after retire- 
ment , so that the chances of longevity of the 
letired Indian otticial aie not up to the noimal, 
and the “ extra '' which the Insurance Office 
puts on such lives is not only to cover the nsks 
incidental to life in tbe tiopics, but also the 
dlmml■^hed vitality of those who have survived 
to enjoy tlidi pension and ease 

But fheie aic othci Indian risks, and these 
aio most likely to afiect travelleis, due to the 
ctlc'cts ot heat on food Microbes multiply 
with piotusion in milk, .lud decomposition is 
liable to occui in meat within a very short time 
alter killing Milk should always be boiled , 
ami owing to the diit m railway dming-room«, 
and m many hotels, and the carelessness of 
tin* lower type of native servant employed 
theiom, it would bo better to rely on tinned 
i luilk or on a supply of Horhek’s milk tablcds, 
I when travelling long journeys by rail and in 
the smaller towns Bc'cf should never bo eaten 
! underdone, as it is a piohfic source of tape- 
I worm m India There is also liability to con- 
I tamination of food by Hies and dust Indian 
I cooks, though among the best, have little 
I legard tor sanitation, and consequently the 
I state of the cook-house should bo carefully 
I supervised 


MALARIA. 


Attacks of malaila, djscntciy, and cuteiic| 
leprcsc'nt the principal risks to the European i 
travelling in India Malaria is the commonest | 
cause of fever m the tropics and subtropic s, 
but the risks therefrom liave been greatly 
diminished by our complete knowledge ot its 
causation which now permits an intelligent 
prophylaxis, that is, takmg adequate pre- 
cautions against infection The connection 
of certain kinds of fever with marshy soils 
has been recognised from ancient times, whence 
its old nanwi of paludisra , and the word “ ma- 
laria ” itself imphes the belief in the existence 
of an emanation of poisonous air from the water- 
logged ground It is now realised that the 
poison IS conveyed solely by mosquitoes, and 
by the anopheline species 'There are only 
a few of the many anophelmes which carry 
malaria, but aU are to be regarded as dangerous 
The parasite of malaria is a delicate jelly- 


like body which invades the red cells of the 
blood, and lives at their expense It has 
two life-cycles, one witlun the blood of the 
human host (endogenous and asexual), the 
other in the stomach and tissues of the mos- 
qiuto (exogenous and sexual) But the first 
jiart of the sexual cycle is prepare J for in the 
j blood of the human host 
I If the blood of a patient be taken aliout an 
! hour before the occurrence of the “rigor,” 
(the shivcrmg-fit which marks the commence- 
( ment of the attack), and examined in a thin 
' film under a lugh power of tlie microscope, 

! some of the rcil corpuscles will be found to 
coutaiu bodies composed of dehcate proto- 
plasm showing minute granules of dark pig- 
ment m their substance These bodies are 
the parasites The granules represent the 
{ result of the destruction by the parasite of the 
led colouring-matter of the blood-cell. The 
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latter consequently appears paler than natural 
and is enlarged. In the parahito of the so- 
called benign tertian fever, it the blood be 
again examined when the rigor is ( ommcneing, 
the little mass of jelly is found to have divided 
into from twelve to twenty minute spheres 
all held together by the remains of the de- 
generated red cell, and with minute masses 
of pigment in the centre Latei the group ot 
spherules has buist through the envelope that 
hMd them, and has appealed free in the blood- 
llUid Many of these fiee spherules are attack- 
ed and absorbed by the phagocytes, but thosi 
which escape destrudion effect then entrance 
into othci red blood cells and go tluough tli(‘ 
same process of sexual division, taking forty- 
cight hours for the piocess On the tnn(‘ talu n 
for tlus cycle to oci nr depends the piriodicity 
of the fever, the attack appearing every third 
day, whence tlie name tertian hver Another 
variety of malarial paiasite, not very common 
m India, takes seventy-two houis to coinph'te 
its cycle, hence called the “ quaitan " varicty 

Therc is also a third kind of parasite called 
the “malignant tertian,” called by the Ital- 
ians the acstivo-autumnal parasite, which also 
takes forty-eight hours to go through its eyde, 
but which gives rise to a moio irregular fevii, 
and has more pcinicious effects on the system 
and 13 also luiblc to produce severe neivous 
symptoms, such as unoonsi lou-^ness, often 
ending 111 death with very high fever Each 
kind of parasite has its special characteristics 
which can be obsiTVcd by microscopKal examin- 
ation Consequently expert examination of 
the blood IS always advisable in cases of fevd, 
not only to show that malaria is piescnt, but 
also to distinguish the paiticular kind which 
IS causing the trouble 

Within the blood (h«'re also appears th(‘ 
lirst stage of the sexual life of the paiasiti* 
m the shape of male and female clemi'iits, 
which result from some of the paiasitcs which 
<lo not undcigo the nsu.il segim ntation des- 
cribed above, and which exist foi the purpose 
of allowing further dcvi lopment in the non- 
human host, which m the ease of this parti- 
cular parasite is the mosquito These sexual 
elements are especially in evidence in the blood 
of cases of the pernicious vaiietv of malaria, 
m the foim of crescentic bodies which obtain 
considerable protection fiom tlie phagocytes, 
and many therefore persist for some time in 
such blood “ Crescents ” appear only m 
mahgnant fevers, and persons who harbour 
them arc of course a danger to the community, 
inasmuch as the mosquitoes of the locality 
are infected from them, thus rendering such 
village or street unhealthy from malaria 

The sexual elements of the malarial para- 
sites when taken into the stomach of the mos- 
quito which sucks up the blood of its victim, 
undergo certain changes, the male element 
extruding flagellate or hair-liko processes 
which fertilise the female q’he latter there- 
upon changes into a body endowed with the 
property of locomotion, which makes its way 
into the coats of the stomach of the insect, 
and becomes divided up into a vast number 
of minute cysts, each of the latter becoming 
packed with mmute rod-like bodies. The 
cysts rupture into the body-cavity of the 
mosquito, and the rods, thereby set free, be- 

14 


come collected withm the substance of the 
salivary glands, and ultimately make their 
way to the ba^e ot the jiroboscis. On such 
an infected mosquito pushing its proboscis 
into the human skin when it wishes to draw 
blood some ot the lods arc injected into the 
blood stream 'J’hcy then enter red blood 
torpusihs and go through the various cycles 
described above 

Fioni tliice to flvt> days, or as long as a fort- 
night, after being bitten by such a mosquito 
tlie patient has an attaik of fever, someumes 
lireiedcd by pains m the limbs, headache, 
and malaise This is soon succeeded by a 
feeling of intense chill, perhaps associated with 
vomiting The skin becomes cold and blue, 
the shivering is excessive and prolonged, con- 
stituting the “ rigor ” stage In this state 
the patient is in great distress, and obtains 
little sense of icliet from tlio blankets which 
lie heaps up over himself Although the 
surface of the body is very cold, the temperature, 
taken in the aim-pit 01 mouth, show's a rise 
to 103 ® or higher In a quarter of an hour 
or more the “hot stage ” comes on, the face 
becoming flushed, the surface of the body red 
and warm, the small quick pulse becoming 
lull and bounding, and pexhaps the patient 
complains of throbbing headache He remain^ 
thus foi a few hours and then oceuis the 
“ sweating stage*,” pcrspiiation breaking out 
about the head and face, and soon extending 
to the whole body Great relief is experienced 
when this is entered on, and is likely to be 
followed bv a refreshing sleep During the 
paroxysm tlu* splcH'ii is olten enlarged and may 
bo the seal of considerable pam. There is 
also often troublesome cough from a concomi- 
tant bronchitis With repeated attacks the 
enlargement of the spleen is liable to become 
peimanent, the oigan coming to form a large* 
heavy tumour with special characteristics, 
the so-called “ ague cake,” which is common 
among tlie children of malarious districts 
Europ(*ans who suffer from severe or repeated 
malaria arc likely to suffer from permanent 
ill-hcalth in tlie shape of aniemia, dyspepsia, 
or easily -Induced mental fatigue 
Treatment, 

The traveller in India should endeavour t<i 
guard himself against the bites of mosquitoes 
This can bo done to a groat extent by the use 
of mosquito cuitams, the mosquito seeking 
the blood of its victim mainly at night. But 
when tiavellmg by tram protection is difficult 
There are some odours which mosquitoes 
appear to dislike Sprinkling the pillows with 
lavender water is sometimes efficacious, 01 
smearing the hands with lemon-grass oil 
Gamps should not bo pitched in the neighbour- 
hood of native villages, if it can be avoided 
Travellers should provide themselves with 
thermometer and a supply of quinine 
tabloids. ^ 

During the cold stage tlio patient should be 
well covered, and hot fluids administered, un- 
less voimting is present Quinine should not 
be taken in this stage as it increases the dis* 
tress. A diaphoretic, or sweating mixture, 
should be administered every two or three hours 
until the skin becomes moist, and throughout 
the hot stage . this soon gives relief, and when 
the stage of perspiration has been reached, ten 
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grains of quinine should be given, and repeated skin being kept moist meanwliile by a dia- 
In five gram doses every six hours until the phoretic mixture Some of these fevers last 
temperature becomes normal Thereafter the tor a week or longer, but the majority of them 
drug should be continued for a few days in yield to quinine m three or four days It is 
doses of five grains twice a day This is cal- in such that an early examination of the blood 
culatod to ward off a second attack, or, at any is so useful. In certain cases of profound 
rate, to reduce its seventy and prevent a third malarial poisoning or where, for any reason 
If there is vomiting, quinine tabloids are not quinine does not appear to be aeting when 
likely to be digested and absorbed; in such administered by the mouth, recourse must be 
cases the drug should be given m a imxture had to the injection of quinine into the tis- 
dissolved in a dilute acid The advantage sues This sliould always be done by a skilful 
of quinine tabloids is that the unpleasant taste pliysician, and with special precautions as 
IS avoided some cases of tetanus have occurred after 

There are some severe continuous quinine injections taken fioin stock solutions 
malarial fevers which appeal to resist tlie ac- even when apparentlv given with every care* 
tion of quinine These are the peimcioiis The “vapoiolcs”' prepared by Messrs 
tertian fe\ers, which so often cause difflciiltv Burroughs Wellcome cV. Co, which consist of 
in diagnosis inasmuch as for a lew days they little glass capsules containing preparations of 
may suggest enteric lever, especially to those the drug dissolved m stenlc and non -irritating 
inexperienced in tropical diseases In such liuid, appear to be absolutely devoid of risk 
cases large doses of qiiinmc are required, the and are very eflBcacious. 

TYPHOID FEVER. 

By Typhoid or Enteric Fever is meant a it is kept from contamination bv dust In 
eoutinued fever, lasting for three W(‘eks or longer, the neighbourliood of all native villages the 
duo to the entramo into the intestinal canal soil is laden uith animal dejecta which, of course, 
of a particular bacillus (the typhoid bacdlus), is very likely to be a^^sociated with disease- 
which nob only pioduces serious abdominal producing inierobes Hence infection of the 
trouble but also sviuptoins nfcralile to a gme- f(X)d in cook-houses and shops is easily pro- 
rallsed infection of the blood by the bacillus duecd by the wind cairymg the dust from 
and the poisons winch it engenders Formerly latrines and otlier toul areas Uncooked vege- 
the scourge of the Briti^'h Army m India, es- tables produced trom gardens watered by 
pecially among the youngti soldiers, it has sewago-contammg fluid ar(‘ also very dangerous, 
been reduced to a very low point, through the and should be a\oid(Hi by the Indian traveller’ 
prophylactic use oi Sir Almroth Wright’s J^astly oysters taken liom estuaries winch 
vaccine, (ontliiuous attention to the samtaiy lercive rners laden with organic matter fron 
condition of the soldiers’ quarters, improve- the villages on the banks are believed to afford 
ment of water supplies, and skilful medical special protection to the* typhoid bacillus 
treatment and when eaten law aie dangerous 

“Paratyphoid” is a term applied to In many cases the onsi't of the disease is 
certain fevers which hav'e all tlie chaiacters of sudden, with headache, shivering and vomit- 
typhoid, but with a lather lower mortality, mg, but in a little less than half the onset is 
and wluch are due to infection by bacilli insidious, the patient being out of sorts, sUghtly 
which are closely related to the typhoid feverish, perhaps with occasional looseness 
bacillus. of the bowels, loss of appetite and a little sick* 

The fact that typhoid more frequently ness Ho ultimately takes to his bed, generally 
attacks tlie new airivals to the tropics lenders dating the commencement of his illness from 
this disease one of the risks which t-ourists this event, and there forthwith begins a period 
have to face, but this can be mmiraised by of at least three weeks of anxiety for his friends 
knowledge of the manner m which the typhoid and relatives, inasmuch as enteric fever, as 
bacillus affects an entrance into the system seen among Europeans in India, is char.ictor- 
Typhoid Fever has now been shown to be a ised by its greater seventy and longer duration 
common affection among Indians, contrary ’J'he temperature rises gradually day by day 
to what was held some fifteen >ears ago In during the first week, remains at a fairly con- 
Bengal and the Punjab, according to Leonard stant high level during the second, becomes 
llogers (Fevers lii the Tropics), the maximum irregular with daily remissions during the third, 
of cases for all o asses occurs during the hot and in the majority of cases is succeeded by 
months, while the maximum for Bombay is m a period of convalescence, during the first part 
the rainy season But taking the European of which the greatest care in dealing with the 
eases only ho finds that the largest number patient is required The bacillus produces 
of cases falls within the dry, cold and hot sea- its most Important effects on the lower portion 
sons, and considers that this is due to the of the small intestine, certain glandular struc- 
European being most frequently infected turcs m the wail of the bowel becoming Inflamed, 
through contaminated dust, this clas^ of person enlarged, and finally ulcerated. It is on the 
paying greater attention now-a-days to the formation of these intestinal ulcers that many 
condition of the water which he drinks unlike of the worst complications depend. The ul- 
tho Indian who will drink water out of the ceratlve process favours, first a looseness of 
nearest tap. the bowels, later an exhausting diarrhoea. 

As is well known, infection of typhoid is Moreover the destruction of some of the coats 
most commonly produced by contamination of the bowel may open up an adjacent blood 
of drinking water Great care is therefore vessel and produce alanmng or even fotal 
nssessary in boiling and filtering drinking hemorrhage. And again the whole thickness 
wat^r> and In protecting the vessels In which of the bowel may be perforated, causing death 
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from collapse and pciitonitis Tins is the m aborting the fever, but tins docs not mean 
danger which the physician has in view through- that drugs aie of no use in typhoid. On the 
out the case It can only be guarded against contiary the complications, which are many, 
by the most careful nursing and attention to will bo detected as they arise by the carenil 
the dietary Other danger's arc broiuhitis physician, and there is no disease which tries 
and failure of tlie heart, especially during the inoie than this the skill of the doctor and the 
tlurd week During the stage of couvalos- care of the nurse, who will freciuently bring to 
cence the same care has to be takcin with the convalcscoiicc what seems to bo an almost 
dietary as the ulcers are undergoing Inuliiig, liopolt'ss case. Abdominal disteiibion, for in- 
and an error might lead to tlie ruptuie of stance, is a frequent and seiious complication 
one of them when all danger may well b<‘ e\- m Indian tjplioid, and should bo treated as 
pected to have passed Fmallv, owing to soon as dctc'cted It results partly from the 
the depiessing effects of climate, convalescence decomposition of the intt*btmal contents, partly 
IS often attended with iirolonged mental cle- iioni loss ot the muscular tone of the bowel 
pression It binders the itspiration and the action of 

In the matter of tieatmont it is absolutely the heait, and favours the occurience of per- 
cbsential that the patient should have the foration Diet consists almost entirely of 
benefit of skilled nur'«ing Fortunatedy Jiighly- milk, either puie, diluted with barle'y water 
trained European iiuiscs can now be obtained oi whey, or as a jelly 

from any populous centre, thougli oecasions T.astly a word should bo said about the ira- 
ari&e when the demand exeis'ds the ''Uppl> portance of typhoid iiioe illation to those in- 
Jf possible two muses should be obtained toi j tmdmg to tiavel m India or the tropics It 
day and night duty respectiveh, llriless it is lietti r to have Wiight’s piophylactic vaccine 
13 absolutely necessary to remove liim, the injected before leaving liome, but if this is not 
patient should be nursed wlu'io he falls ill and done, it should be submitted to on arrival m 
not sent long distances by ti.im At the most Dombay In the majoiity of cases the only 
he should tiavel to the nearest large town discomfort lesnlting is a little passing tendcr- 
where there is a Civil Suigeon TuMtment ness at the site of inoculation in some cases 
mainly consists hi keeping the fev<‘r within Iheie aic a fewv hours of fever and in the 
bounds, and thcn'by spaiing the strain on the worst the patient leels out-of-sorts for twenty- 
heart which is great elming tlie three weeks four hours 'I’he inoculation (with a larger 
of continued fovei This is effected in groat dosc) should he repeated on the eighth day 
part by the system of hydiotherapy, that is, Attention to this small pree aution as a routine 
treating the patient by continued tepid baths measnie would obviate most of the catas- 
or by frequent sponging with tepid water to trophe's whie li wc witness on occabions among 
which a little toilet vinegar should be ailded “ globe-trotten s ” who have come to the 
There is no special drug which is of any use country foi jileasure or health 

DYSENTERY 

The terra Dysentery is applied to seveial bacillary variety In the amceble form there 
forms of intcctivc lutlammation of the laigc is greater tendency to thickening of the bowel 
bowel, m which the principal symptoms arc wall, and to the dangerous complication or 
griping, abdominal pain, frequent straining, sequel of abscess of the liver, 
and the passage of a laige number of evacuations After a few days of severe illness should the 
chaiacterised by the presence of blood and patient recoviu there is a danger that the dis- 
mucus The changes which take place occur ease may become chronic, a condition which 
m the mucous membrane of the large bowel, is associated with emaciation and profound 
and are first an acute catarrh succeeded by weakness 'J’he chronic form is also more 
ulceration more or less extensive, and some- likely to eventuate from the amoebic type, 
times going on to gangrene The ficquency with which it attacks Buro- 

The disease is endemic in India, and is in peans m India may be judged from the admls- 
fact common in Eastern countries, and In sions of the European soldiers Into hospital, the 
Egypt. It is liable to arise in epidemic form figures of admissions for each of the years 1910 
especially among armies m the field It is and 1911 being 7*7 per thousand of strength 
caused by a contaminated water supply, and The treatment of the bacillary form with an 
fiy the Infection of food by dust and flies anti-dysentenc serum has had good results. 
Dysentery is probably caused by several va- In the amoibic form most Indian physicians 
neties of micro-organisms but for all practical still rely, and rightly so, on the use of Ipecac- 
purposes may be said to be divided into two uanha This has to be given with particular 
great groups, one due to the amoeba of dysen- precautions and with a previous dose of opium 
tery, and the other caused by a bacillus des- to diminish the liability to vomiting Ee- 
eribed by Shiga and known as bacillary dysen- ccntly, thanks to the work of Leonard Eogers, 
tery The latter form is more common in a valuable drug has been placed in, pur hands, 
Japan and in the north-eastern side of the in the form of emetine, an alkaloid derived 
Indian peninsula ; the amoebic form being that from the ipecacuanha root ; and which when 
most commonly seen m the Bombay Presi- injected into the deeper layers of the sWn, 
dency The bacillary form is characterised gives all the good results of ipecacuanha wlth- 
by the presence of a very large number of out its unpleasant effects. It is of specif 
evacuations perhaps as many as a hundred value in the case of chlldem In whom acute 
or even more in the twenty-four hours. In dysentery is a very serious disease. We have 
the amoebic form there are seldom more than hereby obtained one more efficient we^wo 
twenty evacuations in the day, and there is In the contest with one of the common diseaaes 
less fever and general depression than in the of India. 
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ABSCESS OF THE LIVER. 

There are several varieties and causes of matter of anxiety, but greater prccibion Is now 
abscess of the liver but the term is applied in possible as we have come to recognise what 
India to the single abscess which frequently Jlogers has called the presuppurative stage ot 
torms as the result of anuebic dysentery, the amiebic hepatitis, which is very amenabh 
latter generally preceding but sometimes to trcatnunt by ipecacuanha or injection^ 
being concomitant with the formation of the of emetine The use of this method will often 
abscess It is one of the scourges of the Euro- pievent the lasc going on to the dangerous 
[lean in India, and is espceiallv^ to be dieaded <ondition ot abscess, whnli when it has once 
on account of the high moitahty Taking chlinitdy toiined can only be dealt with bv 
all the cases together, irnduding the acute and piompt opeiation, which m itsc'lf has a high 
chronic and all classc's of the' community, the moitahty t'urthcr aid is now obtained bv 
death rate is about sixty jici c*<*nt , but this special examination of the blood and by the use 
will probably be reduced by KTcnt improve- of the X-rajs, which will oftc'ii clear up a doubt 
raents in the methods of diagnosis and treat- tul casi 

inent The latest annu.il rc'port of the Sam- Th(‘ abscess gcnerallv foims m the right 
tary Commissioner nilli tin* (love rniiK nt of lobe of the' hvei Should it form on the left 
India states that next to csitmic ft Mr, hepatic ^idc it is c'speciallv liable to lupturc into om 
abscess is the most fiequcnt cause of dc.itli ot the* mtc'inil oigan*' 

among Kuropean tioops, but the .idmissions 'riic* s.inic c omphe ,i(ion m,iv event ii.iti* when 
and deaths on account of it h.ivc' d(ci(‘av(d the abscess loims on the light side Heu' 
greatly during recent \eais 'the lepoit also th(‘ pimcipal point of ruptuic is into the light 
notes that the ch cie.isc m the nundxu of ca^c-. lung, the conti nts of tlie absccss being suddenlv 
of liver abscess is lomcich'nt with an eqiiallv evac lated, in some cases without much warn 
steady fall m the nuinbci ot admi''"'ion^ to mg. and nature thereby e/fcctmg a cine Such 
hospital foi alcoholism a termination however is not desirable' as heal- 

The disease m most liable to attae U theis.' mg will take plac e quic ker by btiigic al means 

who, in addition to liiving had an .ittae k ot Iheio 4ire‘ some abscc'sses which aie excceei- 

dysenterv, h.ive* indulged, not meess.ui'v to ingly msidienis, it otten happemmg that patients 
excess, in aleohol <uid general gexxl hviiet, anel aie' sent home' with a tcvci associated with 
are at the' same time onu what sluggish m t hen ge'tieial loss of liealth and weight, where tlx 

habits It IS otten piecc'dcd bv eenitmue'd existence of a de*ep seated abscess may not 

fever, malaise eljspijisid, and moie* oi less e ve n be suspected, but in which the symptoms 
uneasiness in the' livei ictrion, eu the latte i [ eit hepatic anse e'ss sueleleiilv eiccur and clear U|i 
organ may he ac ut civ (‘iilaige (i indveiv teneiei llhe case' or t he eorree t eh, igrio^is mav obtrude 
In many c.ise's tlie exaet eliagneesi-, is otte'ii aiits. Phv the siiebb n ruj)t me as abov e ch'se ribe'el 

PLAGUI-. 

riague IS a elise'.ise oi ve ly gie'.it antieiiiity, | abend tllU'cn to twenty per cent , due to defects 
its ravage's and hymptorns have be'en de se ribe d in the re gisti.ition ot the causes of deaths and 
with rem,irkable' accuracy by the' old historians, ' also to the' tact that the elise'ase' ot v'n simulate s 
such as riocopiiis Not miny ve'ais ago it I other uialaelies tor which it is likely to he 
appeared to be a disease) of histone al interest mistaken by an iineclufatcd population 
only, but the prose'iit pandemie, vvliieh com- Tlague Is an acute infi ction of the Idood by 
menced about l.ny 4, has made it a subject ot the a huillus which wa« cliscoveied by Eitasat-o 
greatest importance to the' inhabit.mts of the in Hongkong nr 1894 It gcnerallv alfec'ts its 
British Empire It was in March 1894 thao it entry by tlm skin, on which it is deposited bv 
first became promiiu'iit in Canton, and theiealter the- r<it-flea At the site of deposit a small 
it spread to Hongkong, Macao and Pakhoi, and pustule' is occasionally found which soon forms 
so along the whole ot the Houthein China Coast a supcrfleial iilcci In such case's inflammation 
It probably arrived in Bombay in March 1891'. and distention of the Ivmphatics may be noticed 
but it was not until the end of September that running from tho neighbourhood of the small 
It became noticeable in that pirt of the native and painful ulcer to the nearest group of glands 
city knowm as Mancl VI, 111 wine h tho great gi am These will be found to bo enlarged and ox- 
supplics are collected, ,incl whc'ie in conse'ciuently quisitely tender, tho tenderness being out of 

tliero is an enormous r.it popiil.it ion in Oc- all proportion to tho size of the glandular en- 

tobor of the same yc'ur tho pre'se'nco of the largemcnt and to the amount of local inflam- 
postilcnce was ollicially acknowledged Every- m ition This glandular enl.irgoment is called 
thing which the limited knowledge ot the sub- tho Bubo, which h.as givc'n the name to the 

jeet at that time suggested, was done to check most common form of tho pest — Bubonit 

Its spread, hut, in spite of all efforts, the pcsti- Plague 

lence spread from the mtccted city throughout With the appearance of the Bubo, or even « 
the greater 'portion of the Peninsula, and while clay or so before it, there is evidence of a general 
Its ravages of late years have not b en so terrible infe'ction of the system, in the shape of extreme 
as at its first appearance y^et the disease still prostration, mental confusion, a furred tongue, 
takes Its annual toll of human life, and it has and fever which is generally high The pulse 
apparently become one of the endemic diseases is accelerutf'd, and while at tho outset, especi- 
of India. According to tho official figures, ally in full-blooded muscular adults, it is likely 
Plague since its appearance has been respon- to bo full and bounding, there is sooner or later, 
siblo for more than seven and a half million generally soon, evidence of early failure of the 
deaths within t e limits of tho Indian Empire, strength of the cardio-vascular system The 
These figures should perhaps bo increased by pulse becomes quicker, smaller, and the heart 
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sounds fecblt‘ As tho cano progresses, tlie 
primary ulcer -will enlarge and become of an 
ingrv appearance', the* Jiubo uill also enlarge 
ind the tissues around the inllamed hraphatics 
will bo suolb'ii and crdi'inatous 'J'o tlu'» 
variety th(' term “ cellulo-cutaneous plague” has 
been applied The s])i(a<ling ulcer, which is 
leally a local gangicne, has been dt scribed as 
Mie plague ” c.irbiincle ” , tin sc forming on 
the skin of those' all et ted were* often n'hired 
to by old historians as a prominent fc .itnic in 
many ancient i picU'inn s 

These cas(‘s howi\tr <ir(' somewhat un- 
common 'I'he usual \aii(tv nv t with is the 
Acute Bubonic Blague In tins th( ])ati( nt is 
ittackeel w^itli fever, and all tlu' gcin i il svmp- 
toins of an ricnh' mbetion and on tin Inst, 
si'cond or sonv tinn's tin' third dav ot tin* iMinss 
the charaeteristn bul^o appeals 'Pin' common 
site IS among tin' glands ot tin* gioin, loi tin* 
nason tint tlnse glnnls it'i('iv( the hmplntns 
trom tin' lower limbs and fiom tin* lowei 
])ortion of the tiunk up to tin' levi 1 of 
tho na\(l, a largei arc.i thin Unit diaiind 
by any othc'r gionp of glands Otln r sit( s for 
Bubo formation are the aim-pits, the glands 
ot the inek, those ,ibout the angle of the j.iw 
and bi low the ehiii, uni \nv lanly the lit de 
gland on tin* luin'r sab .nnl just ahovo the 
elbow', and the sm ill glands Ix'hiud tin knee 
joint In some c.isis, gc nt rally in association 
with Buhot's in the groin, tlu' dec p ghncis of tin* j 
ibeiomeii can bo felt to be cnlugfcl 
These Blague Bnhoc s nc' ot djlf<>rent kinds 
and it is a m itti'r of some impoitance in con- 
nection with treatme ut and the outlook as ic'- 
gards reeovi rv, to k c ognise the tv ]»( ot Bulio 
picsent in each pirtunlar case The eon inon 
variety is the “softening bnho ’’ 'the C'U- 
kirgemc nt incii'iscs ‘■onit'wh.it rafudly and the 
hard sw'clhng gives place to a soft elonghv miss 
iround wdiieh is ,i limited .iniount of m ions 
effusion into the suhcutane'OiH tissues If the 
patient lives till the (itth day or thereabouts 
this bubo will fe'c'l like a tightly Rtuife'd pin- 
enishion, or nn V give the e\pe rieiu'cet evimmer 
the signs that the* contents are of a fluid nature 
On incision, pus and shreds of the' eli‘»organis<*d 
gland will be c'vaeinB'd, and unde'r suitable 
treatm'’ut the eavitv% though large, will heal 
up within a we'ck or so When the‘«e softe nlng 
Buboes are allowed to rupture spontaneously 
a large foul c.ivity h produe cmI , such are not 
unfreepiPTitlv cncoiintere'd among the poor, who 
have not received adeepnte attention during 
the stress of a plague epidemic 

Another variety of hulio obtains when the 
glands inflame and harden, the inflammation 
being so acute that the blood supply of the p irt 
IS obstructed and tlie whole of the .ifleetod area 
sloughs out, leaving a large supertlcial ulcer 
of a very unpleasant appearance These 
buboes arc found where', the inflamed glands 
are bound down beneath tense tissues, as in 
front of the ears and in the region of the groin 
To this kind the term “ indurated bubo ” has 
been applied. Another variety tho “oedoraa- 
tous bubo *’ occurs in the neck and the arm-pit 
and in them the serous effusion into the tissues 
around the glands, present to a less extent in 
tho common type is the essential feature. The 
whole armpit or the side of tho neck may be 
distended by tho accumulation of fluid under 


the skin It IS an e'vtremelv distressing kind 
of bubo, as tho pain is great and nearly all the 
patients die Also there* is a rare Kind the* 
‘hard lak* bubo," whieh appeals after about 
a fortnight in eases simulating typhoid fever, 
and lastly the n are son c soft biibex's which aboit 
and sill ink with the rajud subsideneo of the 
iivc'r— the “shrinking bubo ’’ The fever 
t'ontmucs fioiu the outsd with slight remis- 
sion'. , it is geiuially about 10 to 104*^, but 
ifc may rise* to a groat lic'ight from almost the 
initiil iigoi On the third day the temperature 
tends to ai»pi()a(h the iioimal, and almost, 
immediate Iv ris('s again Mioulel it rise to a 
point above tint of the' maximum tempi'rature 
pie'ieding tilt' ]inm''ion the outlook is had 
hut in easiv. whieh .iie like'ly to do well it risi'' 
to a point whnh is h'ss than that ol the* pii- 
ee'ding miximuiu, .uiel after about thre'e' <Ja\s 
gi telnally fills te) noin'il with sliglit dailv 
osf illations dejviieling on the anyuint ot the 
Mipiinnition in tin Imhoes and then local con- 
dition 

It is to he uneleistood that thi*- disease is of 
siuh great viiuknee to fiiimin be'ings, on ae count 
of tho early appename of the plague bacillus 
III the' hlooel-stieain, tint tlie'ie are many in- 
stine'es in whnh death occurs hetoicthe hiiho 
Ins had time to uiulc'igo the c lunges described 
.ihove Ol eve']) to loim The moie acute cMses 
in also lialiK to lu at v pie al in their mode ot 
onset Some are liken will) a wilel de'linum 
in whieh the'y aie' likely to atf lek tho'.o aliout 
tlnm otheis siille I fieim vomiting ot blood 
tollowed h\ r.ipid failnie of (he* he'ait and eic'ath 
piegiiant women misearrv and jn.ietie'ally all 
ot tile in die and lastly there are c.ises where 
the ge'iieril and local svrnptoms are slight and 
\e't fiilure of the he.iit mvy sudeh'nly ensue 
within i fe'vv hours ol the onset Tlu'se' so- 
ealle'd “fulmiinnt” e ^se^ .ue geneially met 
vvitii at the* ( omnv ne e me'iit of e've'ry c'pidemic 
111 ’"Ome of the elt,scriptions ot me dia'val epi- 
demies the y se i'TP to have been in the majority, 
and it IS on an ount of these that plague epi- 
de'iuies apjie'ai so tinihlc' to the* occupants of 
the plague -stncke'ii town Foitunatc'ly, liow'- 
I ve r, thc'K' n a l.irge raijoiity of case's which 
allow' some' be ope for me die il skill Tho con- 
dition of tho pntic'iit after the full devedopraent 
of the syrajitomH is always one* which gives 
rise to gie at anxiedv The* mc'ntal condition 
iK'Comc'S dulled, which, while it mitigates con- 
sidc'rahly the* distre'ss of the buffe'ror, is neverthe- 
h'ss an indication of the action of the* plague 
poison on tlu nerve centres 'I he e*yes are 
suHuse'd and often acutely congested There 
m ly be cough, which is a bad sign as it indicates 
either a beeonelarv pnc'umonia or tho onhft ot 
an acuto bronehitis, tho direct result of the 
iailure of the hc'art If the latter progrcsscH 
the* breathing becomes more rapid, the pulse 
weak and almost uinountablo at the wrist, the 
skin told .ind dammy, and towards tho end 
covered by profuse* perspiration final ly, the 

breathing be'ccnu's irregular, and after several 
long-drawn gasp? tho patient breatnes his last 

In other cases however improvement starts 
ibout tho fourth day, the tcrapcratiiro gradually 
falls, anel tho mmd clears * the bubo suppu- 
rates in due course and hea!« up, and tho patient 
passes into a slow convalescence, but which Is 
somotimes retarded by the formation of chronic 
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abBcosseB, boila, attacks of heart failure or of 
fialpitation . or ulcors of the eyeball with 
mfection of the whole globe and consequent 
loss of sight Bone recover with permanent 
mental onfoebleraeat, or persistent tremorb 
of the limbs with difficulty in speaking with 
elearncsB 

Septicaemic Plague. 

This term is applied t-o certain forms of unite 
plague where buboes do not torin, or wluue 
there is uniform but slight inkirgcinent 
of glands in various parts of the body with symp- 
toms of a general blood infi'ctioii The teim 
18 miBleading, inasmuch as most cases of acute 
bubonic plague arc really scpticaemic from the 
outset These cases are cither acute, ending 
fatally about the third day or sooner oi aie 
sub-acute, with symptoms simulating tvphoid 
lever, ending fatally in about a foitnight In 
the acute cases large dusky patehes of blood- 
effusions beneath the skin, the so-ealled plague 
spots, are sonietimes found , and th(‘re m.iy be 
hemorrhages from the stomach or bowels 

Pneumonic Plague. 

In this variety the plague bacillus prolife- 
rates in the lung and caub( s rapid consolidation 
of l.irgo patehes of the lung tissue scattered 
irregularly throughout the organs , with a <on- 
siderable amount of <rdema, so that the lungs 
are engorged with blood, are large and heavy, 
and the bronchial tubes lllled with reddish frothy 


fluid which contains the plague bacillus in almost 
pure culture The fever is very high and the 
interference with respiration immediate, and 
death occurs from the second to the fourth day 
A curious fact about pneumonic plague is that 
one such case is liable to give rise to others of 
the same type 

Treatment of the Disease 

No serum or antitoxin has so tar proved of 
value in dlininislung the mortality of the sick 
Muth can, Jiovvevci, he done by medical treat- 
ment Absolute rest is required and the patient 
should not even be allowed to bit up in bed 
Drugs which act as heart slimulants are reouir- 
td almost from the outset, and frequently these 
have to be adininibtered by the skin as well as 
the mouth The buboes should be fomented 
till they soften, and Incised as soon as fluid is 
toimed Foi the pneumonic condition the ad- 
mmistiatiou of oxygen gas gives idief. This 
can be obtained in India without much diffi- 
culty Careful nursing is essentiul, and fluid 
nouiiishmeiit must be given legiilarly in an 
easily assimilable foiin, and computations have 
to be met as they aiise As regards prophy- 
laxis by means of Hatfkine’s Plague prophy- 
lactic which is inanufactuicd In enoimous quan- 
tities at the Put teiiologual Government la- 
boratory at Parel, it may be said that its use 
gives a tluecfold chance of escape from attack 
and a reduction of case mortality by fifty 
p< r cent 


DENGUE FEVER. 


Dengue fever, otherwise known as Dandy fc vei 
01 Brcakbtme fever, is ratliei common in India 
«ind Is generally present in the larger towns, but 
as it appears in manifold foiins and vaiious wri- 
ters describe It cliheiently, its identity is not 
always recognised , and, therefore, by many 
medical men is thought te be less common than 
It really Is On occasions it gives rise te very 
wide-8prc*ad epidemics In 19U2theicwas an ex- 
tensive epidemic on the eastern side of tlie 
Indian Peninsula, and quite recently there has 
been a bad outbreak in Calcutta It is more 
common during the rainy seahou 
The onset is abrupt, with fever, slight sore 
throat producing cough, rapidity of the pulse, 
sometimes a red rash wJilcn is so fuj^itive that 
It is often overlooked, and intense pain These 
pains constitute the patJeiit’s chief complaint 
'Phey are generally pains in the bones, or in the 
small of the back, or iii some of the joints either 
large or small Sometimes there is no complaint 
of pain In the limbs, but there is intense pain 
behind the eyes The fever lasts for tliree or 
four days, during which m rare cases there may 
be further symptoms due to the appearance of 
a pleurisy or even a pericarditis Sometimes 
there is intense shooting pain into the little 
finger. Though the intensity of the symptoms 
may give a very serious aspect to the case, 
vet a fatal i8bu> is almost unknown. After the 
four days of intense suffering the fever sub- 


This is one of the most important diseases 
of India, having been endemic therein for manv 
hundreds of years. It Is always present in the 
country, and sometimes extends over large dis- 
tricts generally from some crowded centre such 
as the site of a pilgrimage, from which it is dis- 


sides somewhat abruptly, and at about this time 
u sccoml lash appears, most marked over the 
shoulders and neck, and on the backs of the 
arms, or else an universal rash It Is of a dark 
red colour, often very like the lash of scarlet 
fever, or it may be like that of measles With 
its appearance the more severe symptoms sub- 
side Dining convalescence the patient is much 
depressed, and the pulse remains unduly rapid 
Sometimes also pain starts again in one of the 
joints, or he is crippled by sUttness of the back 
or of seveial of the joints. After a shorter or 
longer period, from two days to ten, a second 
attack of fever and pam comes on which runs 
the same course but as a rule less severe and 
prolonged ; in very lare cases there is a third 
attack. 

There is no drug which will cut short the dis- 
ease From its likeness to rh( umatism the sali- 
cylates are generally used, and perhaps relieve 
the pains This drug should be combined with 
an ordinary fever mixture large doses of bro- 
mide should be given for the headache, and the 
excruciating pains must be treated with mor- 
phia. 

It IS often impossible to distinguish the malady 
from influenza until the appearance of the rash 

It is believed that the poison is conveyed by 
the bites of a mosquito, and that this poison 
has characters which are analogous to the virus 
•of Yellow Fever. 


persed over the country-side by the returning 
bands of pilgrims The deaths in British India 
from this disease in 1010 numbered four hundred 
and thirty thousand, and in th e follow mg year 
I three hundred and fifty-four thousano. The 
disease is of special importance to the numtmtia 


CHOLERA. 
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pil^rrims both on goin? to and returning from 
Mecca. 

Tt is essentially a water-borne disease and the 
exciting cause is the “ comma bacillus ” dis- 
covered by Koch, so called from its^hape when 
isolated and stained Tne dejecta of a person 
suffenng from the disease, when contaminat- 
ing the soil, are liable to get washed by the rains 
into some water-supply, which may become 
the source of almost unlimited infection Such 
contaminated dunking water is rendered in- 
nocuous bv boiling, 01 filtration through a Pas- 
teur- Ch.imberland inter 'J'he iinpoitanco of 
Koch’s diseo\erv, therefore, lav m the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the poison was essentially 
water-borne It can also be con\eved by llies- 
.settling on food. 

The disease has an incubation p( nod of fiom 
two t-o seven davs> After a premonitoiy 
diarrhoea with colicky pains lasting for half 
a day or longer, the nature of the illness is an- 
nounced by violent purging and vomiting, the 
former having tlu' pecuhai ( haracter ot i lee-watcr 
The ixnson mav be so intense that death tak(s 
place before the purging appears, tlu* so-called 
“cholera sicca ’’ In the common foim collapse 
IS early and marked, the extiemities aio blue 
and cold, the skin shumken, the heart w’eak, 
the suifaco temperature Itelovv normal, though 
the temperature taken m the mouth shows 
high fever to b( orescnt ’I'hen* is ciiiioiis 
pinched expiessloti ot the face with deeply sunk- 
en pjes, and the patient endeavouis to com- 
municate his wishes or tears in a hoarsi* whis- 
per rie Is fuither distiess<‘d bv psinful crimps in 
the muscles ot the calf and abdonuu, and tlu re 
IS suppression of the funi lions of the kidneys 
Death generally takes plai e in this the algid 
state Should the patient survive he passi s 
into the stage of reaction, the unfavourable svmp- 
toras di'sappi aring and gradually passing into 
convalescence In some of these cases whitli 
give hopes of rccoveiv theie is a relapse, the 
conditions of the algid state re-appearmg and 
death taking plac(‘ It has recently been re- 
cognised as a ( luse of the dissc'mmation of the 
disease, that pitients who have recovered will 
continuo to discharge the bacillus for miny 
w'oeks 

The prevention of cholera lies in attention 
to water supplus, and In boiling and filtering as 
a matter of routine in Indlin life All the dis- 
charges from the sick slioiild be treated wuth 
disinf(>etants, and soiled clothing and linen des- 
troved People who hav'c to tour lu cholera- 
stricken districts, or who go on shooting ex- 
cursions, or who fliid themselves m the midst 
of a cholera outbreak should undergo inocula- 
tion with Halfkine's preventive vaccine Two 
inoculations are required, the second being 
more intense in its effects The temporary 
svmiptoms which may arise after the inocula- 
tion are sometim''S severe, being always more 
marked than after Inocul ition agiinst typhoid, 
but the protection afforded moTo than makes 
up for the temporary incouvenienco endured. 

During the cholera season the mildest casea 
of diarrhoea should be brought for treatment 
to a physician, as such persons are more liable 
than others to contract the disease. 


Treatment mainly resolvfs its< If into meeting 
the extreme collapse* w itli stimulants and warm^. 
'lucre is great teini)tation to administer opium 
but in some cases this is not unattended with 
danger, and in othc'rs there is no capacity lefr 
in the patient for the absorption of dnigs ad- 
ministered by the month 'Ihe mortality has. 
however, been reduced nv the injection of saline 
Hind into the skin or directly into the vein® 
uid also bv the introduction of saline fiiiid ot 
particular strength into the abdominal cavity 

Kala*Azar. 

This is a slowly progressive disease asso- 
ciated with great enlaigeinent of the spleen 
and some enlargement of the hver, extreme 
emaciation, and a fever of a peculiar type 
charaeteiised by remissions for short periods, 
and due to inf(‘ction bv a parasite of remark- 
able ehaiaeters which have only recently been 
woiked out It is attended with a very high 
mortalltv, about 96 per cent , and has up to 
the piesent resisted all methods of treatment, 
although some patients appear to improve 
for a time, only m the majority of coses to 
i elapse later 

It IS fiidemie in Assam, fiom which it has 
invaded Dengal, .ind is now otten seen in Cal- 
cutta It is also fairlv oftiii met with in Mad- 
ras, though it IS said that the cases are imported 
ones It IS very rarely seen in Bombay, and 
tlKii only in imnugiants from inteeted local- 
ities thougli there appiars to bo a inild en- 
demic centre iii Jabalpur in the Central Pro- 
vinces, so it is hk( ly to be more frequently 
met with on the v\esteni sido of India It has 
caused gr(*at mortalltv among the coolies on 
the t(a-plaiilations of Assam, especially among 
the childn n , but iiiuh i th(‘ recent measures 
ot jiioplivlaxis winch have been put into force 
since kiiowleclgt* has been acquired about its 
real nature and imthod of spread, the ravages 
ot the disease are likely to bo liimted It is 
very rare among Euiopoans and then almost 
entirely among those who have been long in 
India or who have been bom and bred in the 
country 

Infection seems geneially to start In the 
coid weathei There is fever with rigors, and 
progn Hsivo wasting and loss of energy. The 
temperature chart is a cuiioiis one, the fever 
showing tw^o remissions during the twenty- 
tour hours Diarrhoea is common, especially 
dining tile later stages of the disease The 
spleen enlarges early and is geneially of enor- 
mous si7e piodueing bulging of the abdomen 
\ remarkable featuie is the tendency to the 
tormation of ulcers, which in many oases, 
especiallv in childien, takei the form of a 
gangrenous ulceration of the mouth and cheek 
Death usually occurs from some intercurrent 
inflammatory condition, often pneumonia. 

The parasite is found in the spleen and liver 
dunug life, and can be obtained by puncture 
of these organs. As thus obtained it is a 
minute round body of special characters. In 
this state it is known as the Lelshman -Donovan 
body from its discoverers This small body 
has been cultivated by Leonard Rogers in suit- 
able media and under low temperatures, and 
found to develop into a flagellated, that Is 
tail-possessing, organism. How this peouUar 
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organisin develops outside tlio human ho'^t 
18 not yet completely known. It is ceitauily 
a house-infection, which accounts for the 
manner m which whole families have been 
swept off, one member after another. Its 
progicHs has been stayed by moving fanulics 
trom their inf(‘cU‘(l houses and burning down 
their former quaiteis This, and other facts 
<’onne(ted with its spread, have suggested 
that the agi nt foi conveying th(‘ poison from 
man to man is thi' (ommon Ixd-biig, and 


Patton has sui < ceded in developing tlie flagel- 
late stage in this creature when fed on the 
blood of the sick 

There is a sc^vere foim of ulceration of the 
skin known as “ Delhi Boil ” from wldch 
orginisms very similar to the Leishman-Dono- 
V m body wcio obtained many years ago 
'ITiese bodies hav<* also been cultivated outside 
the human host and found to develop into a 
llagellated organism The two parasites, though 
cToselv allied, aie novertheli'ss distinct 


DRUG CULTURE, 


Two monogiaphs on the cultivation of drugs 
In India, by Mi David lloopei, of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, ami by Mi Pin an bmgh, 
of the Indian Foicst Dc paitriK'iit, Dehra Dun, 
have lately been published Mi Hooper, m 
his paper, states that one-halt ot the diugs in 
the British Pharniai opcria aie indigenous <o 
the East Indies, and nearly the whole ot the 
lost could be cultivated or exploiUsl Tlie fol- 
lowing arc given as those that could he giovvn 
in quantity and as woithv ot tlie ,»ttt ntion of 
oultivatoiH and capt.ihsts — 

Belladonna, rnc»s( of which is still impoited, 
grows well m the Western Himalayas from 
Minla to Kasimur, the Iiidian-giown plant con- 
taining 0 4 to 0 per ci'iit ot alkaloul 

Digitalis IS qint( .ic c lirnal is( d on the Xilgiris, 
growing thc're witliout any attention The 
Madras htore Deiuilnient obtains all its re- 
quirements tiom Oot.Kamund, and the l(\at has 
lietm found equally a(tiv( to that giowii m 
hhiglaud 

Henbane is a nativt ot the teniperat(‘ Him- 
ilayas liom 8,000 to 11,000 ft it was intiodiic- 
ul into the Ifotame Cardins, Saharaupui, in 
1840, and it- lias In en steadily cultivatid there 
up to till piisint time, and the products sup- 
plied to midical depots satisfy the annual de- 
niaud 

Ipecacuanha has been laised witli a small mea- 
sure of success 111 tlie hilly paits of India, and 
It only leqmies eaio and attcMtion to raise it 
in fUithcK'nt amount to make it commercially 
lemunciativc ' 

Jalap-root grows as easily as potatoes in 
the Nilgiris, and there is no u'ason wdiy tJie 
annual requirements (about 4,000 lbs ) icn the 
Medical btores of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
should not bo obtained from Ootacamund 
^Mr Puran Siiigh discusses the subject in a 
mimberof the “ Indian b’oresten” he states that 
leienl most ot the chugs m the Biitish Pharma- 
(opaua grow wild in India, and that theio is 
.ilreaclv a laigc* expoit tiade foi some of them 
He adds, Viiwev'cr, that mateiials collected at 
landom cannot bo expectod to fotoh full puces, 
as they SI Lloru ooiue up to st indard quality, 
.lud he adds ‘ The few drugs that are not indi- 
genous to India could easily be made to grow in 
some part or other of this vast land T’he great 
advantage aecnimg flora the systematic cul- 
tivation of diugs is that a regular supply of 
genuine drugs of standard quality is assured 
The variation m the quality of wild-grown drugs 
18 sometimes a very serious drawback to finding 


a prohtable maiket for them The quality ot 
Podophyllum Emodi giowing wild in India is an 
illustiatiou m point This plant was discover- 
ed by hii George V>'att in the year 1888, and 
now, even after twenty-four yeais, m wluch 
it ha5 boon shown to be identical with the Amc- 
ucan drug that is being employed toi pharma- 
ceutiial purposes, it still lemains unrecognised 
by tlie British Phai macopceia, which, as ex- 
plained by the “Ghcmist and Dinggist’* some 
time ago, is solely due to the unc(3itainty which 
still exists as to its physiological activity 
Mr Singh also jxnnts out tli.it tlu Indian 
consumers ot nu dicme depiuid mostly on herbs 
growing wild m the Foicsts, the more import- 
ant ot these* piobahly nuinb<*iing at least 1,000 
This inland trade is very laige , the possibili- 
tu‘8 in the Punjab only b(*mg put at lis 50,00,000 
He mentions sattron, Inj nonce, and salep 
products exotic to India, wiiose cultivation 
111 that coimtrv looks lull of promise Mr 
Singh suggests tliat a comph^to survey oe made 
of the ( xtent of thi inland tiade in medicinal 
pioduets lound glowing wild in Indian forest*- 
in oid( r to anive at tin ligmes ot annual con- 
sumption, and that the forest areas where the 
most important drugs giow should be preserv- 
ed liKiuiiK's -hould be instituted as to the* 
best methods of c ultivation, and if need be, the 
me*aiis of c xtc'iiding tlie aititicial piopagation 
It is to piovide data to induce the private 
capitalist to embark on such (*nt(‘i prises that Mr 
Singh advocate's the formation ot some body 
to go into the matter He suggests that India 
is wc'll woithy ol attention by those in this coun- 
try w'ho are inteu'sted m extending the cultuie 
of drugs m the Britisli Empire The Forest 
Department has already begun the cultivation 
of Indian podophyllum-root m tlie Punjab, Unit- 
ed Piovnu.es and the North-Western Frontier 
and that sevc'ial mauiuls of dried rhizome are 
sold amuiallv tor local consumption Mr 
Hooper also shows that a stait has been made 
m regal d to the cultivation of belladonna, hen- 
bane and digitalis One of the principal diffi- 
culties to bo overcome is to ensure a leady mar- 
kc't, and there is also always the danger of over- 
production to be considered 

Essential Oils. 

SANDALWOOD OiL IS, by far the most im- 
portant perfumery pioduct of India The 
sandalwood tree is a root parasite, obtaining 
its nourishment from the roots of other trees 
by means of suckers It grows best in loose 
volcanic soil mixed with rocks, and preferably 
ferruginous in character. AJthougli m rich 
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soil it grows. inoK' hi\uiiantly, lebs scented 
wood 18 formed, and at an altitude of 700 fiet 
it IS said to be totally de\oid of seint The 
best yield of oil is obtained fiom treis growing 
at an altitude ot 1,500 to 4,000 lect, but the 
tree n quirts pltnty ot room so as to enable it 
to select Mgoious luA.t8 to feed it 

Palmarosa Oil, also known as fndian 
geranium or “ Tuikisli geranium oil ” is anotln i 
of the pnncipal ptilume prodmts ol India 
It IS derived liom the glass, t’limbopoqon Maitim, 
which IS wid(l> distiibntid in India, wlnie it 
is known as “ IMotya” Oingdgiass it. an oil 
of infeiior (piality, possilily deiucd fiom oldu 
grasses or tiom a dilteunt \aruty ol tin same 
species Both oils contain giianiol, the jno- 
portion in palinarosa b.ing liom 75 to 0) pei 
tent and in gingugr.iss gtmially hss than 70 
pel ( ent Tin sc oils .ire list'd m soa]» jx i hum ry 
and toi scenting hair oils, pomades 

Lemongrass Oil is d(ii\(d tiom Ci/mhopoif<nt 
citratu<i and Cqmbopoqon jleiiw^us Tin* loiimi 
is a native ot iUngal, <ind is l.ugily lultnated 
all over Indm, but the oil distilh'd on the M.dabii 
Coast and Codnn is d(ii\id piinnp.dly liom 
V JfexuosHs 

Vetivrr, or ns-CPs, is .ipmnmal glass, 
Vetivera zizanoides, loiind along tin Coiomuidtl 
Coast <UKi in MysoK, Jhng.d .ind buima, in 
most hca\y soil along I lu banks of ii\( is 'liie 
leaves .ire practK.dly odomhss and only used 
for thatching .ind weaving purposi s Tin 
loots are usid in iicitumery and in tin manu- 
faiture ol mats .md basKt is 

The iMalarar Cardamom, Ehttana ninfa- 
momnnit is the souice of the seeds otlnial in tin 
British and other I'hainuuopccias Cardamom 
oil of fomnnicc is, howiver, not distilhd fiom 
this A.arntv on a<(Ount ot the high i>ine, but 
IS obt.amed almost (xdusndy fiom tin* long 
t ard.imoni found glowing wild and (ultivateil 
m Ceylon 'J’hc oil is used nn'dicinallv as a 
tarmin.itiM and is <d-o implovtd b> p rlumcis 
m Fr.ance and Anniica 

Co.sTUS JlooT (the loot of Saussuien lappa) 
IS a native of K.isbnui, wlnii about 2, ODD, 000 
lbs .in (olldted amm.illy It is <\por(<d in 
large quant i1 ns to China wlnie it is iis(d foi 
incense It is also used to jiioted shawls alid 
(lotlies from the .iltnks ot iiisicts 11s odoui 
icscmblcs that of on is root 

Blumka IUlsamiilra is the souni of tin 
Xagai eamplioi iisid in China for iitiialistic 
.ind imdieinal purports This shrubbj (om- 
posite IS found in tin Himalayas and is indigen- 
ous to India It IS widely distnbuted in India i 
and IS used by the n.itiMs .igainst fins and 
othir insKts 

Euc\L'VrTt.s plaidations me sitnatid d)id)> 
m the iifighbonrhood of Ootaeamund, Cooiiooi, 
ind Wellington, .it devatioiis \aiving fiom 
'>,500 to 8,400 teet, the host bdiig at fiom 
7,200 to 8,000 feet The diniati of this 
region is fairly cool, cijuable and moist, 
with a well -distributed rainfall ot about 50 
to 80 inches , although frosts occur, the winters 
are mild on the whole, and snow is unknown 
The soil, a red clay overlying gneissose rock, 
18 rich and deep in some parts, shaliow and 
poorer in others A large factory is being built 
lor the distillation ol eucalyptus oil at Oota- 
eamiind. It is believed there is a considerable 
future for the undertaking provided a sufficient 
supply of the Iea\es is a\ailall( 


Manufacture of Quinine. 

Government Cinchona plan tuitions wut 
started m India in 1862 from seed introduced 
by 8ii Clements Markham from South America 
of winch the plant is a native There are two 
mam eentres, Daijceling and the Nilgiii Hills 
In both localities a portion of the area is owned 
bv tea or coffee planters, and the bark thc> 
prodiuo IS eithei sold to the Goveniment oi 
(xportid Several species of nmhona are 
cultivated in India namely, Cmchona sue- 
arabja (led baik). C calfsayn and ledgmana 
(\ellow baik), and C officinalis (crown bark) 
'the commonest species m Uarjeeling is C 
ledtjenana, and m Sold In rn India C. officinah}> 
V In bud foim IS also laigely grown and yields 
.1 good baik At the Goveniment factorie-t 
both cinchona febiifuge .ind qiiimne arc made 
rii.anks to these fai tones, piattically no qui- 
niiH' is nowadavs imported for Gov eminent 
pui|)()ses Biivate imports of qiimme amounted 
m 1911 to lbs 128,149 valued at i72,984 
()m‘ ol the most fai-iencbing moasuies of 
modem (lines tot the b( nellt of the liealth of 
tbo pi'ople of India has been Sir George King’s 
sA,stcm of liaving qumme loi.ally produced 
fiom cmchona, made up m 7-gnim packets 
and sold (since 1890-7) for a quartei anna 
(one tai thing) at evc'iv post office m India 
'I'his scheme* lias piovtd a comineicial success, 
and h.as been of immense benefit to the in- 
habitants of fe*ver-stncken tracks In the yeai 
1912-13 ]0()94 Ihs of qmnim weio bolcl at 

t In* ] ost oflie e *. 

The Quinine Ring -A repeal issued m 
\piil, 1914, by the* Siipe rmteaide nt of the 
Boy.d Bot »me Caiden, Calcutta bt.ite'S — 
“Tow.irds the middle ot 1912 mgotations weic 
eoinmemed between tlie Jav.i pl.inteis, who 
piodiiee .ibout 80 per cent ot the woild’s 
balk .ind the l'aiio])ean b.nk ]in])ort(*rs and 
eiuinim* mumitaetmeis with a view to an 
.egreement as to the minimum unit pile e* to 
lie given foi berk The jniie ot eininine in 
the te.irk h.id been going down steadily fora 
oumbei of ye.us, and b.id le.ii'lif'd a point that 
tliieatemd the conversion ot imieb cine bona 
land in .Java into < olle e tea or sngai-pi oducing 
.ire as At ])i(s(nt the mgoti.itions b(*tw(*eii 
these bodie*s still diag on but it seems probable 
that an agiee im rit will lx airived at wiureby, 
imong ofliei coiiditionH, the minimum rate 
tor balk will lx raised to 5 Duteh rents per 
unit ” The epiinme* ring '« now an established 
taet The etfext of this agreement may he far 
u aching Alie.idj, aftc-r less than a year's 
working, the price for haik has iisen fiom the 
minimum 5 reuits imi»osf(l to 6 20 Dute'h {e*ntH 
p('r unit and then is e vrrv likelihood, aeeordimr 
to late'st .idv ees ot .i further rise 'Phis h.as had 
the etfeet of nearly doubling the pile e of quinine 
Within the List three years and has at once 
maeh* the iirodue tion of the alkaloid a profitable 
eoneern The agre*ement would apfiear to be 
working smoothly and alre^ady there are hints 
th.it it will be ratified at the end of the contract 
period nor is the world’s production in excess 
of the' growing market’s de'mand Unless 
imforc'sccii circumstances such as the displace- 
ment of quinine by other dings or increased 
acreages pointing to greatly ine reased pro- 
duction ensue, quinine is hke*ly to remain at its 
present high le vel for some time 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride This salt forma light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water The alkaloid 
(Ocaine~of which this is a salt— is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Coc i- 
ino which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Ja\a, Brazil 
and other parts of South America The leaves arc 
most active when freshly diicd and aio much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant Tea made 
trom them has a taste simil.ir to grei n tea and 
is said to be very effectual in ki'cping iieople 
awake In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a coniraeicial scale 
It has been grown expeiimcntally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southein India 
irid has been found to pioduec' a good quality 
ind quantity ot coiaine As the xilant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
vet been placed on its cultivation 

Spread of the habit — The co< alne traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching alarming 
proportions in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of cornpaiativcly recent 
growth , though it Is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in lUOd when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
< ocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Aokaii 
Act Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the vaiious 
provincial Excise Reports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit ” 'fhe consumers 
ot the drug, which is notoriously harmful, aie 
to be found in all classes of society and m Buima 
even school children are icported to be its 
victims , but in India as in Pans the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which arc prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from pai taking ot Ihjuoi and the 
well known Indian intoxicating drugs. ! 

Imports from Europe — Cocaine and its 
allied drugs are not manufactured 111 India, but 
ire imported from Germany, Prance, England 
and Italy Most of the drug which is smuggled 
into India, comes from Germany and bears the 
mark of the well-known house of E Merck, 
Darmstadt This Ann issues eocaino in flat 
packets of various sizes ranging fioin 1 to 3 
ounces which are easily packed away with other 
articles and greatly favour the methods of 
smugglers. Owing to its strength and purity 
locame eaters prefer this brand to any other 
in the market Itestrictions on export from 
Europe have been under consideration for some 
time but as yet no international scheme devised 
to that end has been agreed upon. This is to 
be regretted for, according to a Press Note 
issued by thb Government of Bombay in April, 
1918, “the cocaine habit appears to be extend- 
ing and unless concerted measures are taken 
to cut off the supply of the drug at its source 
in Europe it is not possible for a preventive 
staff in Bombay to do more than put from 
time to time a temporary ctieck on the nefarious 
traffic. '* 

Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 


drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers 
of the Austrian Lloyd and Florio Eubattino 
S S Companies The crews of German and 
English ships, calling direct at Marmagoa, are 
also known to import the drug in large quantities. 
Cases are also on record ot the drug having been 
smuggled in from the Persian Gulf and the Far 
East The chitf ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Jioiiibay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry The 
mam inland distribufuig centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahoie, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad Delhi especially is notorious 
lor the cocaine trade Great ingenuity is 
employed in binugglmg cocaine through the 
Custom houses It is packed in parcels of 
nowspapi'rs, books, toys and piece-goods and 
m tiunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled In addition to the 
actual reLiilers, theie is a whole army of 
watihmc n and patrols whose duty is to shadow 
the Extise and Police Officials and give the 
alarm when a raid is contemplated In spite 
of these piceautions many big seizures have 
been made m Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi 
and (‘Isewheie In Bombay all Austrian and 
GiTinan ships are watched day and night by 
spei lal ofTici is during the whole time the vessels 
ai e m port I’his has resulted in smaller quanti- 
ties being landed The total quantity of cocaine 
seized m the Bombay Picsidency during 
1013-14 consequently fell to about 850 ounces 
Many large seizures have been made during 
the current year, i e , 1014-15 

Price — The cocaine seized is either given 
to Hospitals m India or destroyed It is 
no longer possible to buy cocaine from any betel- 
nut s(‘llcr as it w.is ten years ago, but scores 
ot cases in the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a dimimshed 
extent, in Bombay High profits ensure the 
continuance ot the trade At present the 
English quotation is 12 shillings per ounce and 
the price as sold by licensed chemists in India is 
about Es 17 per ounce Owing to the war and 
the consequent stoppage of illicit iraportation'i 
from Austria and Germany it is not possible 
to buy the smuggled drug from the wholesale 
dealers for less than Es 25 to 30 per ounce 
and when sold by the gram the price realized 
varies from Es 120 to Es 180 per oimce. 
These profits are further enhanced by adulter- 
ation with phenacetm and inferior quinine. 
Major A Tuke, I M S , in an article in the 
Indian Medical Gazette states that in Bombay 
the cocaine habit is prevalent among the upper 
as well as the lower classes, and Mahomedana 
are the greater consumers. “ Apart from the 
physical harm done to the victim this habit 
IS producing endless petty thefts and crime. 
The confirmed cocaine-eater consumes as much 
as 60 grains a day the price being about 3 
annas per gram. Once havmg acquired the 
habit he cannot endure even a reduction of his 
daily dose, much less do without it altogether 
Somehow he must find 180 annas a day to 
satisfy his craving. In the case of the poorer 
victims the usual resort is theft “ 
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The law in regard to Cocaine —This vanes 
in different provinces. A summary of the law 
In Bombay is as follows No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is ail owed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his pro- 
fession , and as far as C grains may be possessinl 
by any person if covered by a bona file pie- 
scnption from a duly qualified Medical practi- 
tioner The maximum punishment for illegal 
sale, possession, transport, etc under Act V 
of 1878 as amended by Aet XII of 1912 is as 
follows Imprisonment for a term which mav 
(‘Xtend to one year or fine which may extend 
to Its 2,000 or both and on any subsequent 
conviction imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to 2 years or fine which may extend to 
lls 4,000 or both In Bengal the maximum 
imprisonment awardable a*^ present for import- 
ation or possess. on of coca no is 3 months’ 
imprisonment under the Exeise Act wifli or 
without a fine up to Bs 1,000 In Madrai> 
so far as information is available the maximum 
imprisonment awardable for cocaine offences is I 
SIX months and the maximum fine lls 1,000 

Indian Tobacco. 

The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605 As 
m other parts of th'' world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate di'-tii- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 


Indian agriculturist. Five or iix species of 
Nicotiana are cultivated, but only two ftre 
found in India, namely, N, Tabacum and 
N. rustica The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted bv the East India Ckimpanv 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco These were often repeated, 
and gradually tlie industry became identified 
with three great centres namely, (1) Eastern 
and Nortiiern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Rangpur) ; (2) Madras, Triclii- 

nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut m 
Soutlieni India , and (3) Rangoon and Moiil- 
mein in Burma Bengal Is the chief tobacco 
growing ProMiice, but little or no tobacco 
IS manufactured theie The chief factories 
are mar Dindigul in the Madias ProsidencN, 
though, owing to the imposition of hea^^ 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigai wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the Ficnch territory of Pondicherry 
The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
! of the Botanical section of the Agricultuial 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memon ^ 
have been published recording the results ot 
investigations in that direction The imrai'- 
diato problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good (igarotte tobacco Many attempts have* 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results iiavc been disappoint- 
ing It IS now hoped to bu Id up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
tlie qualities nccessaiyto obtain a better priti 


The. Women’s Medical Service fori India. 


This Service whuh was recently inaugurated 
under the auspices of the late Lady Har- 
dinge, it included in the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying female medical aid to 
the Women of India, generally known as the 
v’ountoiSof the Duderm’s Fiuuls and is adminis- 
tered by the Central Conumttee of tliat Fund 
The Govomraent of India has so fai allotted the 
sum of £10,000 per annum towards its main- 
tenance The present sanctioned cadre is 
twenty-five first class medical women, of which 
number five is for the purpose of forming a 
leave reserve Recruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Central Comimttee which includes the 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, the 
Honorary Secretary to the Central Committee, 
and a first-class medical woman , {b) in England, 
by a sub-committee, consisting of a medical 
man and two medical women conversant with 
conditions in India, to be nominated by the 
Home Committee of the Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fond. These sub-committees perform the 
duties of a medical board examining candidates 
for physical fitness, and for return to duty 
after invaliding 


The Central Committee determines what 
proportions of the membois of the Seivico is to 
be recruited m England and in India respec- 
tively In the original constitution of the 
Service, duly qualified medical women who are 
in the service of, or who have rendered approved 
service to, the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, 
aie to have the first claim to appointment, and 
thereafter special consideration is to be paid 
to the claims of candidates who have qualified 
ill local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India 

Qualifications. — The quaUfleations are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
Subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or m British Indi&t or a person 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Govemor-Geneial of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India, (b) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) She must 
be a first-class Medical Woman, she must 
possess a medical qualification reglsterable in 
the United Kingdom under the Medical Act, 
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or mi iiidian or Colonial qualification other 
than L &JS or Licentiate of a Medical College 
lu India rcgistcrable in the United Kingdom 
under that Act but this condition does not 
apply at the oiigmal constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge ot hospitals who, 
in the opinion ot the Central Committee, aio of 
proved experience and ability (d) The can- 
didate must produce a cortilhate of Invalth and 
character But the Central Committee re- 
serves the power to piomote to the service 
ladles not possessing the above qualifications, 
but who have shown rnaikt'd f<ipacitv JMem- 
bers of the Seivice ar<‘ retpiirctl to engage' for 
duty anywheie in India or Uiirma Those 
recruited in England serve foi si^ mouths, and 
those recruited in India for tlin'e months, m a 
General Hospit<il ot the Province to whu h they 
are deputed After this peiiod of probation 
has been satistatonly passed their appoint- | 
inents are contiimed I Ik* services of Members 
may be lent to Loral or Municipal bodies, or to j 
special institutions, which may be responsible j 
ror whole oi pirt of the pay I 

Pay. — The iat('s of pay aie ns follows — - 
Dining probation Rs .150 per month there- 
after Its 400 ui) to the end of the 4th year 
Its 450 from the 5tli to the 7tli yeai Rs 500 
from the 8th to the lOtli year and Rs 550 
after the 10th yi'ar But no m(‘mber <an be 
eonflrinod m the 400 rupee grad( unless she has 
passed an exannnation m sucli V(‘in<i(Ulai as 
the Provincial Committee shall piescnbe, 
within one vear of hei appointment In 
addition suitable quarters are provided fiee of 
lent or a house rout alloivame to bo detei- 
miried by tlie Piovncial Committee may be 
granted m lieu of it 

Membcis of the Seivice aio permitted to 
engage m private practice piovided it does not 
intortere with tlx ir olhcial duties, and the 
Provincial (’onimittec has the pow'er to deter- 
mine whether sur h duties <iie thus mtorfeied 
with Except in veiy special cases rctnement 
H compulsory at the age of forty-i ight A 
member whose appomtment is not confirmed, 
<»r who is dismissed, is gi anted an allowance 
sutfloieiit to pay her passage to England 

Leave Rules. — (ft) ('asual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and IS not supposed to interrupt duty (b) 
Privilege Leave, which is leav’e on full pay and 
IS meant to provide a month’s holiday in the 
vear. If it cannot be granted during the year, 
it can be accumulated up to a limit of thice 
months, (c) Furlough, at the rate of two 
months for each year of duty, the latter in- 
< ludmg privilege leave and casual leave First 


at a time and up to nine months during the 
whole service (d) Sick leave, up to a maximum 
of two years (e) Extraordinary leave at anv 
time at the discretion ot the Central Coramittci 
When on furlough or sick leave the allowances 
aie half tin* average monthly pay of the six 
months presence on duty immediately preced- 
ing tlie taking of the leave There aie no 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
Lady appointed in England receives a sum of 
£70 to cover her passage and incidental ex- 
penses Theie are also allowances to cover tin 
cost of journeys by rail and road 

Tlicie lb also to be a Piovident Fund, each 
i member coutiibuting monthlv thereto five per 
! c«*tit of her salary, tlie Associ.ition lontiibutiiig 
an equal amount, and each subst fiber’s account 
being granted luten'st on the amount standing 
to ciedit at the latc ot 4 pi‘r cent, per aimuiu, 
“ oi at su( h late as tlie Central Committee can 
invest without risk to the funds ot the Asso- 
ciation ” 

The ^tember loses her contiibutions if she 
resign (cxeept on account ot ill-health) befon* 
completing tivc vears’ service, or m the event 
I of dismissal. On letircment aftir approved 
service the sum whu h has accumulated to the 
credit of the subsmber is handed over to her 
Dei-eots in the Scheme — I he above aic 
the icgulatioiis as last publnlied It is pro- 
bable th.it they will have to lx* altered in 
dctaih as the authoiities who liavo drawn up 
I the scheme do rot .ippeai to have taken into 
coiisideiation the gieat ludeasc m the cost of 
I living which of late veais has pi(*sbcd heavily 
on Euiopeaiib in India with limited salaries 
[The initial salaiy is inadiquate for English 
1 laelics m India, .ind those* wdio entei the bervice 
without piivate means may find themselves 
unable to resign the si'i vk c sjjouid they find 
I it uncemg(*nial, thiough not having been able 
I to save surtlcient to pay^ the* expe'nsive jounicy 
• by ship to Eiiiope, the cost ot which (second 
j class) IS equivalent to a little more than a 
I month’s pay Iho same low rate of pay may 
j also prevent the membeis taking the furlough 
1 due to them, a matter ot gieat importance seeing 
I that the Indian climate is especially trying to 
Englishwomen The fuilough rule's compaic 
unfavourably with those granted to Englishmen 
m the coirespondmg Indian Medical Service, 
who are entitled to calculate one-fourth of 
their active service for tiirlough, whereas the 
women arc only to be granted one-sixth More- 
over the men can accumulate furlough up to 
two yeais, the women only accumulating 
eight months It is also to be notcul that there 
IS only a lump-sum on rctnement, nothing in 


turlough IS not granted till after four year-.’ of the shape of a pension It Is also to be pointed 
duty, and more than eight months furlough out that private practice for the English doctor 
IS not granted at one time Study leave may in India, whether man or woman, is alwayn 
also be granted not exceeding three months precarious and often unobtainable. 


Supplying Medical Aid to the Women of India. 


This Association, at oiieo one of the most plying medical aid to women m this country, 
efficient as it is among the most useful and and asked her to take a practical interest in 
benevolent institutions in India, is the outcome the subject As the result of her enquiries 
of the work of the Countess of Duftenn and she found that, though certain great efforts 
Ava during the time of hci husband’s Vice- were being made m a few places to provide 
royalty, ’J’ho late Queen Victoria drew the female attendance in hospitals, training schools, 
attention of the Countess, on the departure and dispcnsanes for women, and although 
of the latter for India, to the question of sup- missionary effort had done much, and had 
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indeed for many years been sending out pio- 
neers into the Held, yet talang India as a whole, 
its women owing to the “puidrh*’ system, 
were undoubtedly without that medical aid 
which Euiopcan women v\eic accustomed to 
consider as absolutely mcessaiy In the 
Countess’ own woids written in 1888 after the 
movement had been stalled “1 found that 
even m cases wheie nature, if left to hetsdf, 
wmuld be the best doctor, the ignoiant jiiactin* 
ot the so-called midwife led to intinit'' ims- 
( luef, which might otteu be chaiacteiised as 
abominably ciuel It seemed to me, then, 
that if only the jx'ople ot India could be made 
to realise that thinr w^oinen have to beai moie 
than their necessaiy ‘'liaie of human sutteimg, 
and that it rests with the nuni ot this country 
and with the women of othci nationalities to 
lelieve them of that iinnecessaiy buidcn, then 
surely the men would put their shouldeis to 
the wheel and w'oiild dcternmie that wives, 
mothers, and sisters, and daughteis depi'udent 
upon them should, in times of sickness and 
pain, have every relief that human skill and 
tender iiiirsmg could atloid them 1 

thought that it an .issociatioii could be foimod 
which should set bi toie itsi It this one single 
object, to bring medical knowledge and medical 
lelief to the women of India, and winch should 
larefully avoid eompromismg the siinplicitv 
of its aim by keeping clear ot all coiitiov('isial 
subjects and by working m a strntly unseda- 
iian spait, then it might beiome natiotml, ind 
ought to {ornmand the .sujiiKnt and sym])athy 
of every one m the country who has women 
dependent upon him ” 

Initiation of the Scheme —Lady Dutte- 
nn's plans vveie vvaimly leeeived by the publn 
ill over India 'J he kheme was drawn out 
and published in the ditteiont dialects The 
association was named “ 'J'hc National Asso- 
< lation for Supplying Female Medical Aid to 
the Women ot India,” and the money tor its 
support, as it was received, was credited to the 

Countess of Dutferm’s Fund ” The atlairs 
of the Association weio managed by a central 
committee of which the Countess of Dulterm 
during her stay in India was Fresident liranc h 
Associations, each mdciauKlent toi llnancial and 
administrative purposes, but linked with the 
central coinimttee, were formed in most parts 
of the country, and the work may be said to 
have started from August 1885 The objects 
of the Association are thus set-forth in its 
publications — I Medical tuition, including the 
teaching and training in India of women as 
doctors, hospital assistants, nurses, and mid- 
wives. II Medical relief, including the estab- 
lishing under female superintendence, of dis- 
pensaries and hospitals for the treatment of 
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women and children , the opening of female 
wards imder women superintendents in the 
existing hospitals and dispensaries , the pro- 
vision of lerualo medical ollieers and atten- 
danls for existing female waids , and the 
founding of hospitals tor women where specially 
funds or endowments are forthcoming 
III 'File supply of tiamed fmnalc nurses and 
midwives for women, and nurses for children 
in hospitals and piivate houses 

Within foui yeais tiom its inception there 
weie 111 existence twelve hospitals tor women 
and litteeu dispensaiies, most of which were 
otheeied by women, and all more or less closely 
connc'ctcd with the Association. Fioin the 
subsc iiptions collected theie was enoi gh to 
sc't aside a substantial sum as an endowment 
lund , and also six medical, twelve nursing 
and tevo hospital assistant scholarships had 
bt'cn piovidcd foi 

Growth of Scheme — The fiist regular train- 
ing school m India for the instiuctioa of 
native* pupils in medical and surgical nursing, 
and m mulvvifeiy was established 111 1886 by 
the llornbav Branch of the Association in con- 
nection with the (Jama Hospital in Bombay 
Tills is a civil institution under Government 
n»anagciL'ent, and is solely for women and 
cljildien of all castes and dcnoimnations In 
connection theiewith is the Allblcss Obstetrical 
Hosjntal and the Jatfer Suleiman dispensary 
foi women and chiklrtii. Iho present physi* 
cian-m-cbarg<‘ is Miss A M Bensem M n , Bond 

By the end of 1910 th<*ic were thirteen Pro- 
vincial Blanches working under the central 
committee , and attached m eome manner, 
01 alliliatcd to tlie provincial branches, there 
were about om* bundled and foity Ixical and 
District Associations or Committees engaged 
in furthering the work of the Association 
There were one hundred and llfty-eight hospi- 
tals, wards, or dispensaries of various kinds 
foi the medical ichc'f of close on one and a 
cjuartei million women and children , and the 
v'alue of the institutions engaged in the work 
of the Association was estimated at close on 
fifty lakhs of lupecs 

Annual Report — ^Tho Report of the Asso 
ciatioi. IS published annually, and can be* 
obtained either from the Suponntei dent of 
Government Printing, Calcutta, or from the 
Ic'ading booksellers, the price being one rupee 
The map of India published therewith shows 
the ceutics worked by the Duffenn Fund 
unifornilY scattered over the Indian Peninsula, 
and illustrates how the Association has taken 
root m the country The Honorary Secretary 
is Lt -Col Sir James Roberts, i M.S., Surgeon 
to the Viceioy. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
(ham of efflcicntly-DUrsed hosjntals which 
(‘xists in England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years 
This activity is principally centered m the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a presenbed scale of 


fees These hospitals also act aas training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies In this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily Increased In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital 
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JBoinbay. i'hia la coraposed of repre- 
aentativea of the vanous Nurbing Asso- 
ciations in ciiarge of individual hospitals, 
and works under the Government The 
principle on which the relations of this Asso- 
ciation with the Local Associations is governed 
is that there shall bo central evamination and 
control combined with complete individual 
autonomy in administration. 

Nursing Bodies — The Honorary Secretary 
of the Calcutta Nursing Assodation h Mr 
R. A B Reynolds, the Presidency General 
Hospital. The address of the Mayo Hospital 
Nursing Association is in Stiand Road In 
Madras there is tiio (Jeneral Hospital, with a 
staff ot 62 nurses, the Goveinment Mateinity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Killpauk, the Royappeta Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital 

Bombay Presidency — The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was among‘>t the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in coniuctio i with 
hospital work. The first steps were t.ikcn on 
the initiative of Mr R W Forrest at St 
George’s Hospital, Hornbay, where a regular 
nursing cadie for the ho'^pital was established 
together with a small start of nurses for private 
cases This was followed bv a similar move- 
ment at the J J and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards spread to othi'r hospitals in the l*resldenc v 
Ultimately the Govi rnrnent laid down a de- 
finite principle with regaid to the linaneial aid 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum ^'qual to that 
raised from private sourres Afterwaids, as 
the work grew, it v'.as decided by (Jovernnient 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should liavo a deflniti' coustitntion, 
and consequently tlu'sc bodies have all been 
registered as As'^oeiations under Act 21 rf 1S(»0 
Bv degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Assocations aie still ] 
largely dependent upon annual subscnptions 
towards the luaintenance of tlicir w'ork The 
chief of these Associations .are — 

St George’s Hospital Nursing \ssoeiation 
Secretory • 1) W Wilson, St George’s 
Hospital, Bombay 

J J Hospital Nursing Assoi lation 
Secretary * A G Gray, Janisetji Jijibhai 
Hospital, Bombay 

Gokaldas Ttjpal Ho<»pital Nursing Asso- 
ciation, Secretary Rahimtullah Currim- 
bhoy. 

Cama Hospital Nursing Association Ad- 
dress — Cama Hospital, Bombay 

Sassoon Hospital Nursing Associ.ation 
Addiebs — Sassoon Hospital, Poona 

After further experience it was fdt that it is 
undesirable to have a considerable number of 
detached and independent nursing associations, 
training ari certifying nurses, without any 
common standard ot entrance, examination, or 
certification It w'as therefore decided to 
eBtabllsh the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association which came into existence In the 
year 1910. This is an Association formed 
partly of representatives of all affiliated associ- 
ations and partly of direct representatives of 
Government, the Surgeon-Goneral with the 
Government of Bombay always being the chair- 


man It IS financed partly from the product 
of endowments and partly from the contribntons 
from the Government of India. If subse- 
j qiiently further funds are needed they are to be 
provided by contributions from the affiliated 
Associations 

The principle on which the Bombay Presi- 
dency Nursing Association works is a central 
system of examiiiition, certification and con- 
trol It is now the only nursing examining 
and certifying body m the Bombay Presidency 
At the same time, the local associations retain 
(iitire (haigo of tlirir local funds and also entire 
(ontrol of the nurses when tlu'y arc in theli 
(unploymcnt In a sentcnc'', the principle 
central examination and ceitifi cation and local 
control By degrees it is lumped to be able to 
establish the principle that none but nurses 
certified by this association shall be employed 
in any Government institution 

rile Association commeneod its operations on 
the 1st April 1011 The institutions recogni/ed 
under the by-laws for the training of nurses at 
present are —St George' s Hospital, J J Hospi- 
tal, Gama and Allbless Hospitals In Bombay 
and the Sassoon Hospital in Poona and the 
lollowing for the training of niidwive? — Thi 
(tuna and Allbless Hospitals and the Bal M itlibai 
Hospital in Bombay, and the Sassoon Hospital 
in Poona 

Addiess — The S cretary, Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, St, Geoige’s ^o^plta^, 
Bomb.ay 

Lady Mmto Nursing Service— In 1905 

thire was one organization existing in the Pun- 
jab and the United Provinces called the Up- 
Country Nursing Association for Europeans in 
India which was established in 1892 This 
Association carried out very useful work In cer- 
tain parts of India, but was hampered by want 
of funds For this reason it was found Im- 
possible to extend theli organisation and the 
urgent need for a larger number of trained 
nurses at charges within the reach of all classes 
was much required The late Lady Curzon 
worked energetically to provide an enlarged 
nursing organization, but principally for finan- 
cial reasons, was unable before leaving India 
to bring her scheme to fruition The Home 
Committee of the existing Association recog- 
nizing the need of expansion approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 and begged 
her assistance and co-bperation After much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieutenant-Governors and Com- 
missioners of Provinces the present Association 
was established In 1906 an appeal was mado 
by Lady Minto to the public both in England 
and India to stait an endowment fund This 
appeal was most generously responded to 
Each year the endowment fund has gradually 
increased, and with the assistance of a Govern- 
ment grant, homes for nurses have been estab- 
lished in seven Provinces of India and Burma, 
of which the original Association formed the 
nucleus To avoid confusion with other Asso- 
ciations, the enlarged organisation, by request 
of the Horae Committee, was named “ Lady 
Minto’s Indian Nursing Association ” carrying 
on the same work as before, namely, that of 
selecting suitably trained nurses in England, 
and making the necessa^ arrangements for 
their transfer to India. The report for 1013 
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shows that the Nursing Sisters attended 505 
cases, 288 of which were medical, of which 
08 were cases of enteric fevex The total income 
was Rs. 1,15,942, of which Rs 35,000 was ttie 
Government subsidy, and Rs 49,611 fees 
earned by Nursing Slaters, Hon. Secretary, 
Lieut.-Col Sir J R ^Roberts, 0 i B , i m s., Simla, 
Hon Secretary, Home Branch, Lieut -Col 
Sir Warren Crooke- Lawless, Kikrone, Cloync, 
Co. <fe Cork. 

Norses’ Organizations —The Trained 
Nurses’ Association of India and the Association 
of Nuring Superintendents of India are not 
Vssociations to employ or to supply nurses, 
but are organizations with a membership wholly 
of nurses with the avowed objects of improving 
and unifying mirbing education, promoting 
pi^prd de corps among nurses, aud upholding 
the dignity and honour of the nur'^ing profession 
The Associations have a membership of 202, 
including nurses trained m ten or more different 
countries, Luropcans, Americans, New Zeal- 
anders, Australians and Indians TIic Associ- 


ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Patdab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India The Trained Nurses' Association was 
started m 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions have since become affi lated with Uie 
International Council of Nurses 

Below are given names of Officci-s, of the 
Asbociations — 

Trainel Nfirsinj Association of India. 

Presid^nt^ Miss Bartlect, Parsee General Hos- 
pital, Bombay , Uon Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mrs Davies Simon, Sandhurst House, Bombay 

Association of Nursing Supenntenderds 

President, Miss C 11 Mill, St. George's Hos- 
pital* Bombay , lion Secretary and Treasurer, 
Miss Hawkins, Mission Hospital, Palwal. 


Indians Abroad. 


The Indian is naturally averse from emigra- 
tion beyond the seas Nevertheless th(‘rc are 
some hundreds ot thousands ot Indians resident 
in other lands as labourers, shopkeepers or 
professional men Their total number rela- 
tively to the population oi the Indian Kmpjre 
IS very small being something under two milhon 
In Itself, howevei, it is ednsuh rablc , and it 
acquires an extrinsic impoitanco from the 
social and political issues involvid in the hcttle- 
raent of Indians, cither as indentured labouieis 
in Crown Colonies, or as free residents in self- 
governing countries 

The right to migrate —From the Impe- 
ilal standpoint the case of Indian migiation 
to the self-governing Colonies is much the 
more important During the last two years 
the problems arising theretrom became acute 
There were tw'o centres of didkulty — South 
Africa and British Columbia In each country 
the situation involved particular local problems 
of extreme dilffciiltv But beloio passing to a 
discussion of them it is necessary to refer to 
the larger question of the right of migiation 
within the Empire The Intense feeling aroused 
in India by the disabilities suffered by Indians 
in the two countries named was primarily due 
to the belief that Indians were being denied 
the common rights of British citizenship 
Without attempting to define the term “British 
(iDzenshJp,’ which is not so easily susceptible 
of definition as may be imagined, it must suffice 
to observe that unrestricted migration within 
the Empire does not appear to be the common 
right of His Majesty’s subjects The laws of 
the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth 
of Australia confer powers of exclusion of 
would-be immigrants hailing from any part of 
the Empiie These laws have been enforced 
against Englishmen on various grounds The 
ground of exclusion is usually economic, and 
it is on that ground that the ^lonial objection 
to unrestiicteu Immigration from India operates 
It is unfortunately inevitable that the problem 
assumes in the popular mind a racial com- 
plexion But in actual experience it is the 
clash of economic interests and the possible 


political difficulties involved in the settlement 
or Indians in large niirabeis in the self-govern- 
ing Colonies which the statesmen of the Empire 
have to take into account 
In South Africa the trouble gathered 
round the disabilities of Indians already settled 
there The question of immigration restric- 
tions, though important, held a le,ss prominent 
place in the agitation The most acute point 
of the controversy was the annual £ 3 head tax 
m Natal Restrictions on the migration of 
Indians from one State of the Union to another 
was another sore point The requirement to 
take out trading licenses was also felt to be a 
vexatious and invidious distinction between 
Indian and European traders While the 
controveisy wa.s at its height, an Act was 
passed m the Union Parliament, restricting 
entry into South Africa to the wife or child ot 
a lawful immigrant or resident who was the 
wife or child of a monogamous marriage In 
a case brought before the courts It was decided 
that the only wife ot a marriage solemnised 
accoiding to the rites of a religion permitting 
polygamous marriages could not be admitted 
The lenders of the agitation in South Africa 
adopted passive resistance tactics, which 
brought large bodies of Indian workmen in 
Natal into conflict with the police The situa- 
tion became acute, and a strong demand arose 
m India for the appointment of a Government 
Commission to enquire into the whole question 
Tho Union Government appointed a Commis- 
sion, and invited the Government of India to 
send a representative Sir Benjamin Robertson, 
Chief Comnussioncr of tho Central Provinces, 
was selected The Commission yported on 
tho whole favourably to the Indians It re- 
commended the repeal of the £ 3 head tax and 
the removal of restrictions on migration within 
the Union 

In British Columbia, the trouble over 
Indian immigration came to a head in the early 
part of this year, when a ship-load of Indians 
was despatched direct from the Far East to 
Vancouver. It was held up in the harbour 
there for several weeks. The passengers were 
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not allowed to land. An appeal to the Cana- years a steady stream of indentured imroi- 
dlan courts resulted m the rejection of thrir gration into Natal to supply lalioiir to the sugar 
claim, and eventually they were shipped Lack and other iiidustiieH ot that colony The 
to India The arrival of the Komagata Maru natural increase of the Indian population In 
m Calcutta on beptember 26, 1914, was the South Africa is now much larger than the 
occasion of a most lamentalile incident. Anti- increase by immigration In the whole Aus- 
cipating an attempt to organise a politnal tialian Cominonw'ecilth thc^^o aie not more 
demonstration, the authorities provided special than 7,000 Indians. The Dominion of Canada 
trains to convey the iiturrud imnugiants to has 4,500 in all The signilicanee of these 
their homes in the Punjab, and had taken trilling totals must be viewed m the light of 
power, under Ordinance V of 1914, to reipiirt the conditions prevailing in India Here, it 
them to do so , some sixty men ininudiately is true, there is a vast population. Were thcsi* 
proceeded to their honus, but the balance .100 millions subjected to the economic condi- 
undcr the leader, Guidit bingli, < ndi .ivoiiied to lions ot Europe, and weie they imbued by th(‘ 
force tluir way to Calcutta 'lluy wine turned adventurous and ambitions spiiit of Europeans, 
back by the Militaiy, and whilst'arrangcinents there would be good ground for alarm in tin 
were being made lor a second special tiain, Colonics at the possibility ol an overwhelming 
opened lire on the Point and OllitiaD The influx of Indians But those are piecistly the 
Military dispersed tht' immigrants bv lire, and tondPions that do not obtain in the Indian 
the inajoiitv were afterwards arresteti S< igt Empire The dimand for labour 111 India is 
Eastwood, Cnicutta Polic*', and ]Mi Tomax, ahvays greatly in excess of the supply Tin 
of the E B S Bailway, weie killed , the Punjab tca-pl.inters of Assam are obliged to compete 
Police had one kilh'd and ■'iv injuied , sixteen with the Ci own C olonics in an claiioi.ite system 
rioters were kilU'd, as well as two cnilookers of (ooly nirintment I.abonr-«hcHage is a 
The Oovermmnl of india appointid a com- chronic difficulty w’lth the cotton mills of 
mission undrr the Picsidciny of Sir William Bombay As industrial expansion proceeds 
Vincent to investigate the matter and it took and agricultm.al methods improve, as more 
evidence in Calcutta and the Punjali land is brought under cultivation, thi're must 

There aie some 4,000 indians alie.uly settled be a diminishing likelihood of emigration from 
in British ('olumbia, (Inefly Sikhs Thev India on any large stale Add to thrs tin* 
work as agneulfuial lahonters, in f.n lories and inluicnt ndiictame of the Indian to go far 
lumber yards, and also on the railw.iys Th(‘ tioin home', and it will be aiiparent that thi* 
desire amongst tbei 11 to bung 1 hen wives and daiigir of “white men’s countries “ being 
familns out from India points to the fact that swamped by Indian imnngiants is at the least 
they are fairly prosperous and find tin < 011 - 11 mote It is never likelv to assume such 

dltions of life in tlie Colony agieiablo The proportions as would jxiss the wit ol statesmen 
attitude of the Colonial authoiitns towaids to control 

them is governed hy the general objection to Indentured Emigration — The institution ot 
Asiatic immigration It is felt that tin nn- nnlentuied laboui 111 the tropical colonies of the 
restricted entry of Asatns w ould tin oaten Empire is one of long-standing As far back 
the cxisfi'iice of Bnfish Columbia ns a “White jyp.j indentniecl emigiatie''n from India to 
mans country The iinnngr.itioii ol .l.ipa- British West Indies was in progress under 
nose and Chinese is regulated hv spi'iial tn'a- Goviinment eonfiol Jn the ease of several 
tics with their Cioveinments ’J lie niinibci ot of the tre^jncal colonn^s thcio lias been no inter- 
Japanesc is iirnittei to a tew' hundreds annnallv mption since tlnm in the •steady inflow of several 
Chinese immigiants pay a he.id tax ol 500 thousands of Indian labourers annually Jn 
dollars on entry In a sjn (‘cli beJore the Indian M.xiintins, the Straits Settlements, the Fedi- 
Legislative Council in \ngiist of tins yeai HE rated Malay States and N.ital the system foi 

the Viceroy feiresliadovvid a policy of nogo- vaiions reasons lias tome to an end, but in all 
tiation with tiie Biitish Columbia aiitbontus those eountiics tlieie is now a large population 
with a view to an .uiai'giment 011 siinilai oj Indians, permanent or temporary, engaged 
lines to that existing wath Jap.aii fj ^.0 labourers or in indcpfiidont positions 

An exaggerated danger — Making eve iv al- The jiniKipal lolonns in which indentured 
lowanco foi the Colonial standpoint, those* emigration still prevails an* British Guiana, 
acquainted with the internal condition of India Trinidad and Fiji Even here, however, then* 
cannot but feel that the uais that the self- has been a progiossive decline during recent 
governing colonic-, mav be di'lnged by Indian years, owing in part to the increased difficulty 
immigration are greatly exrggriatul The of reeiniting in India This difficulty arises 
total number of Indians resident out of India entirely from the giow'ing demand for labour 
IS under two millions, and of tliese the majority within the Indian Einpiic, consequent upon 
are to be found in tropical (oiinfiies Ceylon industrial expansion 

alone has 900,000 of them There is a quarter The indentured system has been the 
of a million in Mauritius, about another quarter subject of much controversy It ts disliked in 
of a milhoi) in British Guiana and the We'st India and by some people in Englanel, because it 
Indies, and 230,000 in the Stmts Settlcme'iits seems to pi esent features analogous to slavery — 
and Malay States Of tlio self-governing in that for the term of liis indenture the la- 
Colonies South Africa has hy fai tlie largest bourer is not a free agent, lie is ad senptus 
share, her Indian population being a little alebae, and bound to serve the employer to 
under 160,000, Natal alone accounting foi whom he is as^ugned on terms which are abso- 
183,000. But this IS not the result of oidinary lutely fixed In the colonics themselves the 
migration The nucleus of the South African system is unpopular on two grounds — (1) it 
Indian community was formed artificially by tends to depress the current rate of wages, (2) 
Natal herself. Until 1911, when it was stopped only a minority of the time-expired coolies 
by the Goverment of India, there vv.as for many become permanent settlers, the majority claim- 
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ing their return passage and taking money 
out of the colony in th** torm of savings From 
the point of view of the labourer himself, the 
indentured system, if it has any true resem- 
blance to slavery, is a kind of bondage that 
IS easily supportable He is supplied with a 
tree dwelling undei^ highly sanitary condition?, 
his wages are fixed on the basis of the rate 
prevailing in the oyien market , no deduetions 
are to be made therefrom for rent, hospital 
accommodation, medical attendance or medieine, | 
which the estate proprietors are bound to provide ' 
Free schooling is available for his children, ; 
and if, at the end of his indenture, he ( loots to | 
lemain in the Colony he is given a free grant , 
of Government land Tiieso arc the conditions | 
prevailing m British Guiana, but, uith the i 
exception of the grant of land, they aie similar 
to those in other colonies where indentmed 
immigration is in force The yierinanent Indian 
population in British Guiana is 127,000, in Tii- ! 
nidad 11*3,000, in Fiji 40,000, in Mauritius ' 
258,000 and 11*3,000 in Natal Other colonus, j 
such as Jamaica and Dutch Guiana (Sun- j 
nam) have small communities, amounting in 
<'ach to a few thousand only ot time-evpired 
Indian coolies Ceylon, the Stiaits Setllements | 
and the Fedeiated Malay States continue to j 
attract Indian labourers, chiefly from Southern 
India, although no mdentme system now 
exists in tliose countries 
The Recruitment of indentured coolies 
in India is cairied on by agents employed 
by the colonies Each colony, oi gioup ot 
colonics, maintains an Emigration Agent in 
India at a fixed salaiy Th(*se Agents are 
officially recognised by the Govcininent of 
[ndia They have a staff ot sub-agents 
under whorn a number ot recruitc is are constant- 
ly at work The most acAne recruitment is 
carried on in the United Piovinces and the 
more thickly populated paits ot Madras Pre- 
sidency Each recruiter is licensed by the 1 
Protector of Emigrants appointed by the 
Provincial (toveinTncnt in India The licenses 
are renewable annually, and they must be 
countersigned Ijy the Magistrate ot the Jiistnct 
in which the license operates The ]\tagistiate's 
countersignature may be cancelled at any 
time for a breach of the reciuiting regulations 
The sub-agent leceives fiom the colony em- 
})loying him Bs 25 foi every man and IIs *35 
for every woman engaged From this sum 
the sub-agent has to pay the recruiter hiinsclt 
'rhe recruits are first dratted to a sub-depot 
in their own part ot the country 'they are 
conveyed thence to the mam depot at the 
port of embarkation. These depots are under 
the control of the Piotector of Emigrants, 
whose duty it is to asceitam whether the coolies 
are willing to emigrate and undei stand the 
nature of the contract into which they have 
entered Ho is required to as^st and 
advise them to the best of his po\^ers He 
must also laspect the ships chartered for the 


conveyance of the coolies to their destination, 
and to see that the regulations governing the 
accommodation on board are duly complied 
with Each emigrant undergoes a medical 
examination before embarking On arrival 
at the poit of dc'stination the emigrants 
are met by an official of the colony, who is 
styled the Imrnigration-Agent-Gencral His 
dutic‘s are similar to those of the Protector 
of Emigrants in India with the important 
addition of snpei vising the conditions of labom 
on the plantations The Government of India 
may prohibit emigration to any colony in 
which the rate of mortality amongst the in- 
dentuied coolies is unduly iiigh, or where propei 
measures for their protection have been neg- 
lected, or the agreements made with the coolies 
have not been tnlfllled Indentured emigration 
to Natal has been stopped by the Government 
of India 111 lonsKiueme of complaints received 
fiom tliat (onntry as to the tieatment of the 
coolies 

Emigrant Ports — The ports at present used 
foi the despatch of the emigrants are Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and Karachi Up till 1884 emi- 
grants were despatilud Uom the two French 
Seithuiients of Ponduhfriy and Karikal , but 
since that date, with the cxceiitioii of the ycai 
1888-89, (‘migration has not been carried on at 
these Settlements In 10] 2-1*3, 8,208 emigrants, 
or 05 per cent of the total number leaving 
India, were shipped tiom (^ilentta By far tin 
greater jiait of these came from the United 
Proviiic(‘s of Agra and Oiidh, which accounteel 
lor some 6,400 Tiinidad, Fiji, Demerara and 
Jamaica ar(‘ tlie pi me j pal countries to whicli 
emigrants irorii C.ileutta were sent Tlie 
i numlxr of coolies wlio fidt Madras was 3,077 
I or 29 p('r cent of tlu' total, all for Fiji They 
1 wci(‘ diawn from a larg(‘ number of districts 
j in Madras, the l.iigest number being supplied 
by Malabai, Nortli Aieot, Vizagapataiii, and 
Godavari Foi s( vcral years now the numb(‘r 
of ('imgiantx l(‘aving India vm Bombay has 
be(‘n insignificant In 1912-13 the total num- 
ber was only 250, of whom only 12 went to 
Mombasa and 225 to tlie Persian Gulf Ports 
Xaiadii appeared foi the flmt time as an emi- 
gration poit in the year 1897-98, when 330 
emguants weie despatched to Mombasa foi 
work on the Uganda Hallway In the three 
following years ovei 27,000 male laboureis 
J('ft Karachi for this purpose. Since then 
only a f(‘w artasans nermted for the Uganda 
Hallway have left Karachi The e'mmigrants 
from Karachi come mainly from the Punjab 
and Sinel 

The number of emigrants leaving in any 
one year appears to be based on the dcmanii 
for labour lather than on any internal causes 
in India, for no close connection can be traced 
betwe(‘n the prices of food -grains in India or 
the biith-rate in the dilferent provinces and 
the numbei of emigrants » 


INDENTURED EMIGRATION STATISTICS. 


Statistics relating to indentured emigration, 
carried on under the Indian Emigration 
Act (XXI of 1883 repealed by XVIT of 
1908) and rules framed thereunder relating 
to the emigration of natives of India, are gixcn 
below. It may be explained that certain 
persons who proceed to the colonies or other 


foreign countiies without corning under the 
operation of the Emigration Act, as for instance, 
in the capacity of shop assistants or personal 
domestic servants, arc included in the statistics 
The figures take no account of the numbers 
who leave India as passengers under the Native 
Passenger Ships Act, nor of persons who leave 
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India on pilgrimage to the holy places in Arabia 
under the Pilgrim Ships Act (of whom small 
but uncertain numbers settle out of India), 
nor of persons who go out of or come out to 
India by ship as ordinary passengers every year 
The number of “ Emigrants ” in the sense 
explained above, who left annually during 
the twenty-seven years 1886-87 to 1912-13 
and the number of returned emigrants during 
the same period, amounted to — 


Average of five years ending 
1890-91 

Vverage of five years ending 
1895-96 

Average of five years ending 
1900-01 

Average of five years ending 
1905-06 

Vverage of five years ending 
1910-11 

In the year 1911-12 
„ „ 1012-13 


1 Number 
eiiilgia- 
1 CtU 

Number 

retuin- 

i‘d 

I 12,460^ 

7,839 

14,820 

6,061 

19,123 

6,237 

17,728 

9,668 

15,009 

14,192 

12,b5H 

7,117 

6,299 

4,641 


The Average Annual Number of Emi- 
grants for the 27 years is 15,651, and the 
average number of emigrants that returned in 
these years is 7,242 Natal has received the lar- 
gest number of emigrants — an average of 4,618 
a year, but emigration to that colony has been 
prohibited by the Government of India with 
eifect from Ist July, 1911 The second largest 
number has gone to Dcmerara, which has 
received over 3,200 a year. Trinidad receives 
the next largest number, over 2,400 a year 
Mauritius has received about 1,150 coolies a 
year on the average, but the variations between 
one year and another are very great Indiams 
and their defendants now constitute 70 pei 
cent oi the population of Mauritius — 2,58,000 
out of a population of 369,000 There has been 
no emigration to the colony since 1912, it 
having been decided by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonics, after consideration of the 
recommendations f)f the Committee on Emigra- 
tion from India to the Crown Colonies, m regard 
to Mauritius, that the system of introducing 
Indian labourers into that colony under inden- 
tur<‘ should be disiontinued Over 1,700 emi- 
grants go annually to the Fip Islands. 


Indians in Great Britain. 


Close on sixty years have gone by ‘'ince the 
Pars! community, in the poisons of Mr Dada- 
tdiai Naoriji and other members of the firm 
of Cama and Co , led the way in the residence 
of Indians in England for business purposes 
I’his lead it has since maintained, though there 
ire both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there Nor are the 
piofessioiis unreprchentcd, for there are in 
l/ondon practising barristers and solicitors 
of Indian birth, and at least one Indian suc- 
( essfui In the Civil Service examination elected 
to work m England instead of returning to his 
native land. The early years of the present 
century have seen the gatheimg of a new 
Indian element in permanent residence — that 
of retired officials (partlculaily of the 1 M S ) 
and business men, or people of independent 
means who from preference, or iii order to have 
their children educated in England, leave the 
land of tlieir birth and seldom If ever visit it 
again Further, the increasing stream of 
Indian summer visitors, includes wealthy 
people who return as regularly as the swallows 
m sprmg, and spend as much time m England 
or on the Continent as in their native land 
VVliile the men adopt European dross so fully 
that a turban is a rare sight even at Indian 
gatherings, the ladies wisely retain their grace- 
ful Eastern habiliments, and it is astonishing 
to note on occasions how large is the number 
of Indian women so attired it is possible to 
eoileci together at the Criterion or at 21 Crom- 
well Boad. 

The Students. 

But It is the student community which con- 
stitutes the greatly preponderating element 
and creates an Indian problem Its numbers 
have multiplied ten or twelvefold in the last 
quarter of a century, the Increase being espe- 


cially rapid Mnee 1904 or 1905 There was 
indeed an artificial inflation some four years 
ago, when many youths (some of them ill- 
prepared) were hurried off to the Inns of Court 
in order to be entered befoie more stringent 
rules for admission from the oversea domi- 
nions came into force While this sudden 
expansion has been worked off to a large ex- 
tent, there has been giowth of numbers in other 
directions, and particularly that of the tech- 
nical and engineering schools and classes, with 
the rc'jult that the aggregate numbers (allowmg 
for the temporary check ciu^^ed by the European 
Wai)may be estimated at between 1,500 and 
1,600 This total does not include more than a 
few of the growing number of youths of good 
family, some of them heirs of Native States, 
admitted Into our public schools, including Eton 
and Harrow It docs not comprehend Burmese 
students of whom there are about 80 Nor 
does it take full account of female students 
in schools and colleges While it is not possible 
to obtain exact and complete records, It is 
certain tliat the young Indians of both sexes 
and all ages under instruction in the British 
Isles is well over 2,000 

It is, however, with the 1,500 or 1,600 young 
men, almost all far removed from parental 
oversight and control that the organization 
^et up by the Secretary of State for India has 
to deal Of these on hOth June last 288 were 
at the Middle Temple, 173 at Lincoln’s Inn, 98 
at Gray's Inn and 60 at the Inner Temple, Al- 
together, including technical and medical stu- 
dents, there must be 700 or 800 in Ix)Ddon. 
Edinburgh comes next with over 200, Cambridge 
with 100, Oxford with 60, Glasgow with 70 and 
Manchester with 30, while there are smaller 
numbers at Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield and 
other centres 
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The Bureau. 

It is well known that until a few years ago 
the young Indians, apart from Inadequately- 
supported unofficial effort and the chance of 
condng under the influence of English friends 
of their families, were practically left to their 
own devices But in April 1909 Lord Morley, 
as a result of the investigations of an India 
Office Committee, created for their benefit 
a Bureau of Information and appointed Rlr 
T. W. Arnold to the charge of it under the 
title of Educational Adviser I’he Bureau 
was located in due time at 21 Cromwell Jload, 
together with the National Indian Association 
and the Northbrook Society, which were thus 
given spacious quarters for their social work 
among the young men, without ineurrmg what 
would otherwise have been the prohibitive 
cost of heavy rent Lord Morley al'-o tMtab- 
lishcd an Advisoiy Committee, with l^ord 
Ampthill as chairman, mainlv composed of 
influential Indian losidents, and m India cor- 
lesponding provincial and district committees 
were formed to help and advise intending 
students Tlie w'ork of the Bureau rapidlv 
expanded, and m consequence Lord Ciewe 
In 1912 le-organiscd the arrangements under 
the general chaigc ot a Sccn'taiy for Indian 
Students, Mr C E Mallet While Mr Arnold 
continued to look after the Indian students 
and to act as guardian when so desired bv th<* 
parents, local Advisers weic appointed at the 
provincial universities Owing to prc'Sure 
of work connected with the War, Loid Ampthill 
has resigned his Chaiimandiip of the Advisory 
Committee 

Two strange delusions (in some cases they 
may be called deliberate misrepresentations) 
have been propagated in reference to tliesc 
arrangements One is that the India Office 
set up the Bureau in order to track down the 
wave of seditious sentiment which culminated 
in the assassination of Sir Curzon Wyllic four 
years ago As a matter of fact the Bureau 
was established three months before the com- 
mission of that crime, and w^as proposed at 
least a year previousl> The object as The 
Times observed in September 1908 was not 
“ to put these young men into political leading 
strings, nor officially to restrict their liberty 
It lies in doing all that is possible to facilitate 
their educational progress and their general 
welfare, and in bringing them under whole- 
some and helpful influence ” Mr. Arnold 
accepted his appointment on the distinct 
understanding that there would be no sort of 
kind of espionage , and Mr Mallet told a gather- 
ing of students in 1913 that it was a complete 
delusion to regard the Bureau as an instrument 
of espionage He would never have anything 
to do with it If that were its character 

Opening Closed Doors. 

It is no less of a delusion for the students 
to hold, as some of their elder fellow-country- 
men have encouraged them to do, that the 
Bureau is responsible for restrictive rules and 
regulations of colleges and other institutions, 
or at any rate for their continuance in spite I 
of protests. The fact of the matter is that] 
In conseauence of the wave of disaffection to 
which reference has been made, as well as of 
various practical difficulties arising from the! 


growth in numbers of Indian applications 
for admission, many of the universities and 
other educational institutions had passed 
restrictive, and in some cases almost prohibi- 
tive, regulations affecting Indians when the 
Bureau came into being The authorities 
in question are Independent of outside control, 
and of no department in Whitehall are they 
more so tiian of the India Office The Bureau 
cannot do more than approach them with 
requests and suggestions for the benefit of 
Indians, or with undertakings to afford the 
sponsorship winch m many cases is made a 
condition of admission 

Since Ml Mallet told the students face to 
face that so far from blocking the way, a^ 
hostile obscr^ers ha\e alleged, the Bureau has 
been ‘-ingularly successful in opening closed 
doors and mitigating any real grievances, 
there has biam no smious effort to question 
the manv pi oofs he gave lie intimated In 
W'^otild welcome the eo-opeiation of any or- 
ganization foi promoting tlic educational In- 
terests of the students Bait it is easier to 
make eloquent speeolies ami pass resolutions 
than to study lules and K'gulatious and repre- 
sent to the authoiitles with moderation and 
clearness where they need amendment , and 
such organizations have so far beei, infructuou“ 
\ more hopeful project, is the London Indian 
A.SHOCiation, established to combine the stu- 
dents together in efforts for their social and 
intellectual welfare oiiginatcd by Mr Jinnah, 
and whlcJi has the co-operation of leading 
permanent residents 

It IS also satisfactory that the careful in- 
quiiics of Sir Moiison’s Committee on State 
'i'echnical Scholarships have shown that the 
difficulties < ncountored by young Indiana in 
supplementing academic instruction by tech- 
nical experience in factories and workshops 
arc general in character, being also applicable 
to their English contemporaries, and that 
there is “on the whole very little evidence 
of a racial prejudice against Indians ” And 
no youth need come here (as was so frequently 
the case in the past) under any misapprehension 
as to the facilit^is for his education and their 
limitations 3'he excellent “ Handbook of 
Information for Indian Students” Issued 
by the National Indian Association and the 
Advisory Committee, now in its fifteenth 
edition (1914) supplies all relevant facts and 
advice , and on personal details, the local 
Advisoiy Committees can be consulted 

Persuasion not Coercion. 

Another mistaken notion, held by some 
Anglo-Indians of the old type, is that the Bureau 
could easily exercise disciplinary control over 
all young Indians in London The fact 
IS that except to holders of Government and 
some Native State Scholarships it has no 
disciplinary authority save when parents 
place their sons under guardianship of Mr 
Arnold or a provincial Adviser, and even in 
these cases the control can only be exercised 
in connection with the administration of the 
regular allowances Undoubtedly the Bureau 
has had a most beneficial influence in saving 
scores of young men from falling into debt, 
intemperance or marital folly ; but this has 
been exercised not coercively but by friendly 
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personaJ contact and keeping befoie them the 
obligation and necessity from every point 
of view of adhenng to the purposes of educa- 
tional equipment for which they have 
gone to England. From the first there has 
been no thought of exercising compulsion 
direct or indirect, to bung students under 
the Educational Adviser , the keynote of the 
scheme has been that of enabling tlicrn to make 
use of facilities for their welfare at their own 
discretion without any apprehension of cons- 
traint or coercion From this iioint of view 
the re-constitution on a more definite and 
systematic ba^-is of the Advisory Committee, 
and Its careful inv^'stigation of complaints 
through a Sub-Commitf ee aie satisfactory Gene- 
rally it may be said that considcimg thedilh- 
culties of the problem, the success attending 
the arrangements initiated in April 1909 has 
been considerable , and that they have in them 


the promise of increasing good m the hght of 
accumulated expcnence. 

The removal of misunderstanding and pre- 
judice should be materially promoted by the 
changed angle of vision on both sides India’s 
magnificent response to the call of Empire 
in the European War is bringyig about. Largely 
under the influence of Mr M K Gandhi, who 
arrived fioni {;?outh Africa at the outbreak 
of the war, many students offered their services 
unconditionally to the authorities, with the 
result that an Indian Field Ambulance Corps 
was org.imsi'd and sent to the front to serve 
with the Indian troops In seveial instances 
joung Indians enlisted in “Loid EitchencFs 
army,” being readily admitti'd on satisfying 
the usual physical tests, and at some of the 
iiniveisities, depart ing from previous restric- 
tions, Indians weie attached to the Ecd Croos 
section of the Officers’ Training Corps 


MILITARY FLYING SCHOOL. 


The Government ul Jiulci na\( suu tinned j 
the establishment of an Jndia Central Fljing 
•School, at Sitapur, vith efieit fiom the Jsf | 
October, 191 i The object of this school is to i 
gam experience m aviation utidei Indian <(*n- 
ditions with a view to its ultimate e\pansi<»n 
as a training establishment 'the Commamlant 
has entire control of tlie school under the diiect 
oidcrs of Army iieadquarteis 'j’lio school 
consists of a commandant and thice flying 
officers with the necessary medical and suboidi- 
nate personnel The iliitish and Indian sub- 
oidinate staff consists of civilians onlv 
i'ligaged on contract foi spi'cilled piuiods 

Conditions of appointment — The quali- 
fying conditions of appointment foi the com- 
mandant, and fl>ing officei’s, are as follows — 

(1) To hold a Iloyal Aero Club’s pilot certi- 
ficate , (2) to be lecommended by his Com- 
manding officer , (3) medical fitness (as stated 
below), (4) not less than two yeais’ seiviee 
(British service), three >cais’ service (Indian 
Army) In addition Indian Array olficeis must 
have qualified for “ flnal letention ” , (5) not 
above the rank oi Captain , (6) a natural bent 
for the mechanical , (7) to be unraairied 

Officers are appointed to the staff of the 
school for a period of four >ears from the date 
of joining, the appointment being piobationaiy 
for the first six months, they will be seconded 
m their regiments An offlcei who is found at 
any time to be imfltted for the duties of the 
appointment will be required to rejoin liis 
Regiment If injured on flying duty the Com- 
mandant mif flying officers will be eligible for 
gratuities and pensions under the conditions 
and at the rates laid down m Aimy Regulations, 
India, Volume 1, Paiagraph 748 et seq For 
officers who have been wounded m action m the 


j event of dtafli wifliin seven >eais as the result 
()f mjuiies so rtcdvcd pensions, etc, may be 
jawaided umlei tnc conditions applicable to the 
I ease of ofheeis killed m action oi dying of 
wound'- leceived in .ution 

Equipment —'J h(‘ Mahaiaja of Revvah has 
genciou^ly pii sent(‘d an aiMopl me lo the Cen- 
tral I'lymg hihool Tin- is of Royal Airciaft 
fai tory design and h.is a 70 h p Renault air 
cooled motor, giving a m.ichiiu speed of 72 
miles pei hour Othei inaehmes consist of tw'O 
80 h p Gnome and two IMauiiM laiman bi- 
planes (70 h Renault) The school possesses 
a poit.iblo hangir whuh will nmam cncted on 
the ai lodiomc until p inunenl, sneds aic ready 
lor occupation The portable hangar will then 
beoOme available toi housing machines The 
aeiodiome nt Sitapur sin aiea loughly of 400 
acres The first flight were made on lebruaiy 
24, 1914, when a Rewah aeroplane was used 
and each officer flew in turn f(>r a '-hort time 

Staff of the school —The staff of the 
Indian Central FUmg School consists of — 
I roTumamiant at Rs 1 200 per mensem and 
{ fljmg ofheers at Rs 800 each per mersem 

British Subordinates 1 engineer, 1 sail- 
makei, 2 rnachmists, 2 riggers, and 1 repair shop 
mechanic 

Indian Subordinates 1 carpenter, 1 sail- 
makor, 0 fltteis, 2 iiggeis, 2 rcjiair shop mecha- 
nics, and 1 storekeeper 

Commandant, Capt S D Massy, 29th Punjabis 
Instructors — 

Capt C G Hoarc, 39th Horse. 

Lt. II L Reilly, 82 Punjabis. 

Lt C L N. Newwall, 2nd Gurkha Rifles. 
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Appointments to the Indian Services. 

Full details of the regulations governing appomtmenfs to the Indian Services are pub- 
lished in the India Office List The more essential particulars, except as legards the Civil 
Service and Police, — of which fuller details arc given tlsi where in this book — are given below 


Indian Agricultural Service. 


The appointments m the Indian Agiicultuial 
Service mdiide those of Deputy Direct(*i ot 
Agriculture, Agricultural Chemist, Economic 
Botanist, Mvcologist, Entomologi-t, Protessors 
of Agriculture, Chemistry and Botany at Agri- 
cultural Colleges, and th(' like hoiiK of these 
are included in the Irnpciial Department of 
Agriculture under the direct contiol ot the 
(Toveinmerit of India, hut the majority aie 
included in the Depaitinerits of Agncultuie of! 
the several provinces ot India In bome cases 
candidates will be appointed direct to these 
posts, hut in mo^t casi's they wull be appomti'd 
as supcrnumeiaries, will undeigo a fuithcT 
course of tiainmg in India m Indian agiicultuio, 
and will be appointed to posts, foi whuh m 
the opinion of the Govcinmcnt they are ton- 
sldcred suitable, on the regular establishment 
as vacancies occur Apjiomtments are made 
by the Secietary of State for India as occasion 
may icquirc Candidates must, as a ruli', be 
not loiss than 23, nor moie than 30 yeais of age 
In selecting Candidates tor appointment, 
weight will be gnen to the possession of (a) a 
Cmversity clegiec in hononts in science or the 
diploma of a recognised school of agiicultiire 
oi other like chbtuictiou , (6) qualifications in 
a special sticncc according to tin natuie of the 
vacancy to be tilled, (c) piactical cxpciiencc 
Importance is also attached to hochly activity 
and ability to ride, and selected Candidates 
have to undergo an examination bv the Medical 
Board of the India Office as to their phvbical 
fitness for seivice m India 


The salary attached to posts m the Indian 
Agiicultuial SiiNKc w'lll oulinaiily bo — 

Bs 

For the fiibtyiai 4(K) pci;gmeuscm 

„ st*(ond>e,ir 430 ,, 

„ tliinl >ear 400 ,, 

,, foiiith and snbsc- 

qm lit years sOO rising hv annual 
increments of Us 
50 a month to Uf 
1,000 a month. 

Candidates who aic required to undergo a 
furtluT couiso ot tiaming in India as explained 
above will be appointed on this scale 
of salary, commencing on a pay of lls 400 
Whole, toi special leasons, a Candidate is re 
Cl lilted for direct appointment to one of the 
legular posts under paragraph 1, his initial pay 
will be (letiimiiK'd with leh ri ncc to the special 
qualifications on the length of European ex- 
peiience ii (pined lor the appointment tor winch 
h(‘ IS sp('( lally selected, tint his subseijucnt 
mcniiH'iits ot salaiy w'lll b(* logulated by the 
foregoing •'Hilc In addition to this fecalo 
pay, olhci'i- tilling appoiiitments directly under 
the Goveinment of India, as (listinguished fiom 
appointments under Local Governmentb (but 
not including otfieeis liokimg bupeiiuimerar> 
posts, tfie post of Inspectoi-tJeneral, or the post 
of DiKctoi ot the Pusa Institute) will be eligible 
for local allowam es conditional on approved 
good work, and the Govoiinm'nt r(‘serves to 
itselt the fulh^st disdction as to granting, with- 
lioldmg, oi withdrawing them 


Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 


The olhceis of the Indian Civil Vet( unary 
Department peiform or supervise all ollicial 
vtderuiary work m India, other than tliat of 
the Army, and are d(*barred from private pro- 
tessional practice m India Tluir duties may 
be divided into three classes, under tlio follow- 
ing heads — 

(n) Educational woik m veterinary colleges , 

(b) Horse and mule breeding , 

(c) Cattle disease and cattle bleeding 

Appointments to this Deiiaitinent are made, 

as vacancies occui, by the Secretary of State 
for India Candidates must not (except on 
special grounds to bo approved by the Secretaiv 
ot State) be over 20 jcais of age, and must 

Ecclesiastical Establishmc 

Appomtmentb of Chaplains on Probation are 
made from time to time by the Si^cretary of 
State for India, as vacancies occur Candi- 
dates for these appointments must be Priests 
who are between the ages of twenty-seven and 
thirty-four years, and have been for three years 
altogether m Holy Orders Applications for 
nominations should be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State 

A Chaplain will be on probation for three 
years (a ) ; if confirmed m his appointment at 
the end of that period, he will be admitted as a 
Junior Chaplain 


possesh a (hidoma fiom the Itojal College of 
\ etermary Surgeons Evidence of a know- 
ledge of bacteiiologv, and of capacity for carry- 
ing out original losi'arch, will be specially taken 
into account in estimating the claims of candi- 
dates. Good lualth, a sound constitution, and 
active habits are es'-ontial, and candidates nius^ 
be certified bv the Medical Board of the India 
Otticc to be physically fit foi service in India 

Pay will bo as follows — On arrival in India 
Ks 500 a month, rising bv Its 40 each year to 
Bs 1,100, which late will continue from the 
beginning of the lOth to the (md of the 20tb 
year of service , after the beginning of the 2l8t 
year Its 1,200 a month 

s (Church of EnglandX 

Th(* salari(‘a of Chaplains are — 

Senioi Chaplains, Bs 10,200 per annum for 
five years, and then Rs 12,000 per 
annum 

Junior Chaplains, Rs 6,360 per annum for 
five years, and thereafter Rs 8,160 per 
annum until promoted to be Senior 
Chaplains 

Chaplains on Probation, Rs, 5,760 per 
annum 

A Junior Chaplain becomes a Senior Chap- 
lain after ten years’ service, excluding 
the period of probation 
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grhe retiring pav of Chaplains is regulated by 
the following scale: — 

Per annum 
£ 8. d. 

After 23 years’ service, with an 
actual residence in India of 20 
years, including the period of 
probation .. . . .. 865 0 0 


On Medical Certificate. £ s. d 

After 18 years’ actual residence m 
India, including the period of 
probation . ... 292 0 0 

After 13 years ditto .173 7 6 

After 10 years ditto . . 127 15 0 


Ecclesiastical Establishments cCburch of Scotland). 


The appointments of Chaplains of the Church 
•f Scotland chi probation are made from time to 
time by the Secretary (d State for India, accord- 
ing as vacancKs occur Candidates tor thc^e 
appointments must have been licensed for three 
▼ears and be under thirty-foui years ot age 
Applications tor nominations should be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly’s Committee 
on Indian Churches along with testimonuls 
based on a personal knowledge of the candidate’s 
qualifications Chaplains will be on probation 
tor three years (a) , if confirmed in their ap- 
pointment at the end of that period, they will 
be admitted as Junior Chaplains 
The salaiies of Chaplains are — 

Senior Chaplains, Rs 10,200 per annum, 
and then Ks 12,000 per annum. 

Junior Chaplains, Rs 6, .160 per annum for 
five years, and thereafter lis 8,160 until 
promoted to bo Senior Chaplains 


Chaplains on probation, Rs. 6,760 per 
annum. 

A Junior Chaplain becomes a Senior 
Chaplain aftei 10 years’ service, exclud- 
ing the period of piobation 


The retiring pay of Chaplains is regulated bj 
the iollowing scale — 

Per annum 
£ s d 


After 23 years’ service, with an 
actual residence m India of 20 
years, including the period of 
probation . . 365 0 0 


On Medical Certificate 


After 18 years’ actual residence 
in India, including the period 
of probation . . 292 0 0 

After 13 years’ ditto 173 7 f> 

After 10 years’ ditto 127 15 0 


Educational Appointments. 


The Indian Educational Service comprises 
those posts in the Educational Department to 
which appointmi'iits are made in England by 
the Secretary of State, and Is thus distinguished 
from the Provincial Educational Services, 
which arc recruited exclusively m India It 
•onsists of two branches, the tcaeljug, including 
Princlpalshlpa and Professorships In the yarious 
Oovenimcnt Colleges and Head Masterships 
m certain High Schools , and the inspecting. 
Including Inspectorships of Schools , but 
ofllcers may be transferred at the discretion 
of Goyemment from one branch to the other, 
and the conditions of pay and service are the 
same for both It also includes certain special 
appointments, such as those of Superintendents 
of Schools of Art, for which special qualifica- 
tions are required and spf^ciaJ terms of engage- 
ment are proscribed Officers of the teaching 
branch may be required to undeitake duties in 
•onnection with the supervDion of students in 
hostels or boarding houses, and with the direc- 
tion of their studies and recreations Appoint- 
ments are made by the Secretary of State as 
occasion may require Only laymen aie 
eligible, candidates must as a rule be not less 
than 23, nor more than 30 years of age, but ex- 
ceptions are sometimes made as regards the 
maximum limit only Candidates must be 
British subjects, and must funiisJi evidence of 
having received a liberal education 

In selecting candidates for appointment, 
weight will be given to the possession of (a) a 
University degree in Honours, or equivalent 
distinction ; (5) experience as a teacher ; (c) 
qualifications in special subjects, depending 
on the nature of the vacancy to be filled. In 
selecting candidates for inspecting appoint- 
ments, weight is given to linguistic talent, 
oapacity tor organisation and knowledge, 
liractlcal or theoretical, of educational methods. 


The salaries paid are as follows . — A newly 
appointed Inspector or Professor receives 
Rs 500 a month, rising by annual increments 
of Rs 50 a month to Rs 1,000 a month When 
this point has been reached, the increase of his 
emoluments dejicnds upon his promotion, and 
takes the form of allowances ranging from 
Rs. 200 to Rs 500, In addition to the salary of 
Rs 1,000 There are at present 30 such allow- 
ances There is in every Province a Directoi 
of Public Instruction Ihe posts of Directoi 
of Public Instruction are reserved for the Indian 
Elducational Service so long as members of that 
Service can be found well qualiflod to fill them 
Their pay differs m different Provinces — 

Three receive a salary of Rs 2,000 — 100 — 
2,500 a month 

Two receive a salary of Rs 2,000 a month. 

One receives a salary of Rs. 1,750 — 50 — • 
2,000 a month. 

Two receive a salary of Rs 1,500—100 — 
2,000 a month. 

One receives a salary of Rs. 1,250 rising to 
Rs 1,500 a month. 

Head Masters are appointed on an Initial pav 
of Rs 500, rising by annual increments of 
Rs. .50 a month to Rs 1,000 a month, except 
in cases m which Local Governments may prefer 
to recruit on the scale of Rs 500 a month, rising 
by annual increments of Rs 50 a month to 
Rs 750 a month. Head Masters are eligible for 
subsequent transfer to inspectorships or, if quali- 
fied, professorships. In all cases, increments o 
salary are given for approved service only. 

For the appointments dealt with above men 
only are eligible. There are, however, some 
posts in the Indian Educational Service which 
are open to women and these comprise appomt- 
ments as Inspectresses of Girls’ Schools, Prioci- 
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pals of Training Collegos, and occasionally 
Ueadmistrf^ses ol Schools. The salary attached 
to these appointments is ordinarily Its. 400 a 
month rising by annual increments of Rs 20 a 
month to Rs. 500 a month 
The Secretary of State is sometimes requested 
by the Government of India to supply persons 
to fid! temporary vacancies in the Indian Edu- 


cational Service, generally professorships in 
Colleges. Such appointments are made for not 
less than a university year (about nine months), 
with a prospect, in the case of thoroughly 
approved service, of futuie selection to flu 
either a temporary or a permanent appointment 
The salary is Ks 500 a month, rising by 
increments of Rs 50 a month. 


Indian Forest Service. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council 
makes appointments of Probationers for the 
Indian I'orest Service, according to the numbers 
annually required 

Candidates must be not less than 19 but 
under the ago of 22 ycais 

Candidates must hive obtained a degree 
with Honours in some branch ot Natural Science 
in a University of England, W.ales oi li eland, or 
have passed the Final Bachelor of Science 
Examination In Pure Science in one ot the Uni- 
versities of Scotland A degree m Applied 
Science will not be considered as fulfilling these 
condition** Candidates will be required to 
produce evidence that they have a fan know- 
ledge of cither German or French 

The oriinary period of probation will be two 
years liuiing that time probationeis will be 
required to pass through the Foiestry course 
at one of the following Universities — Oxford, 
Cambridge or Edinburgh (subject to the ar- 
rangement of a suitable course) — bccoimng 
members of that University, if not so already , 
to obtain the Degree or Diploma in Forestry 
which it grants , and to satisfy «uch other tests 
of proficiency as may be deemed necessary 

During tlie vacations, the Probationers will, 
under the direction and supervision of the 
Director of Indian Forest Studies appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
receive piactical instiuction in such British and 
Continental forests as may be selected for the 
purpose. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council 
will make payments to each Probationer at the 
rate of £120 annually, not exceeding a total of 
£240. 

Probationers who obtain a Degree or Diploma 
in Forestry, and also satisfy such other tests of 
proficiency as may bo prescribed, will be appoint- 


ed Assistant Conservators in the Indian Forest 
Department, provided they are of sound con 
stitution and lice from physical defects wbicli 
would lender them unsuitable for employment 
m the Indian Forest Service. 

The sanctioned scale of the service at present 

IS — 

Rs. 

1 Inspector-General of Forests 2,650 a month. 

1 Assi^'tant Inspector-General 

of Forests . . 

2 Chief Conservators (Burma 

and Central 
22 Conservators, 
glades (me 
dent. Fore 
Institute ant 
187 Deputy an 

Conservators 

An Assistant Conservator of Forests will 
draw pay at the rate of Rs 380 a month from 
the date ot his reporting Ins arrival in India 
rising by annual increments of Rp 40 a month 
to Rs 700 a month, thereafter by annual in- 
crements of Rs 60 a month to Rs. 1,^0 a 
month in the 20th year of service. 

\fter a service ot not less than 20 years, a 
retning pension is gianteel not exceeding the 


following amounts — 

Scale of Pension 


Years of 
Completed 
Service 

Sixtieths 

of 

Aver.tgc 

Emolu- 

ments 

Maximum 

Limit ot Pension. 

20 to 24 

25 and above 

30 

Rs 4,000 a year. 
Rs. 5,000 a year. 


Provinces) 2,150 
in three 1.™ 
hiding Presl- ' 
st Research 
i Collcstc) 3 
d Assistant 




Indian Geological Survey. 


The Geological Survey Department is at present constituted as follows — 

Monthly Salary. 

Rs 


1 Director 
8 Superintendents 
15 Assistant Supenntendents • — 
For the first five years . . 
Thereafter 
1 Chemist 


2,000 

Rs 

Rs. 

1,000 

rising by 80 to 

1,400 

350 

„ 30 „ 

500 

600 

„ 50 

1,000 

600 

,» 50 „ 

1,000 


Appointments to the Department are made 
by the Secretary of State for India They will 
usually be made about July of each year, and 
the probable number of appointments will, if 
possible, be announced about two years In ad- 
vance. The age of candidates should not 
exceed 25. Besides a good general education, 
a sound education in geology is essential : a 


University degree and a knowledge ol JFrencli 
or German will be regarded as important quali- 
fications , and certificates of a high moral 
character wiU be required Candida-es most 
also have had one or two yearp’practical training 
in mines, or in technical laboratories, as may 
be required by the Government of India. Film 
appomtments are probationary for two years. 
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India Office. 


Vacancies in the dcrical cstablishim'nt of the 
Hcdctarv of State for India are filled from 
irnonfi the successful candidates at the General 
Examinations (Class I, and Second Division), 
which are held from time to time by the Civil 
Service Comimssioneis for appointments m the 


Home Civil Seivue 'J'ho Examination for 
Class I Clerkships is the same as the open 
Competitive Examination foi the Civil Service 
ol India Fmtber particulars# may be obtained 
upon application to the Secrc^tarv, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W 


Indian Public Works Department. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council 
makes appointments of Assistant Engineeis 
m the Public Works Department of tlie Govoin- 
Tiient of India 

Candidates must have attained the age of 21, 
md not attained the age of 24 veais 
Candidates must iiroduec evidence that thev 
nave (1) obtained one of the Univeisity degn ( ^ 
mentioned in Appendix I, or (2) pass'd the 
VMIOE examination, oi (J) obtained such 
diploma or other distinction m Engine ciing as 
may, in the opinion of the Sedes tion Committees 
he accepted as approximately eepiivalent to the 
degrees mentioned 

The Engineer Establi‘<hme nt of the Indian 
Public Woiks De{)artment consists ot a staff 
<'f engineers, military ami eivil, euigage d on tin* 
I onstriletion and in.imte'iiane e ot tin* varienis 
nublic vvoiks undeit iKen by the* State in India 
2 The pcimanent establishment ot the 
Inpartment is leeiuitcd fiom the fedlovving 
- -iiKes — 

(1) Officers of Royal Engine ei'^ 

2^ Persons appointe'd to the Imperial 
Service by tlic Se'erct.iiv of State b> 
selection fiom the Uniteel Kingdom 
(D Peisons educated at the Gov(*inment 
Civil Enginei'iing College's m Tnelia, 
ind appointenl to the Piovincial Sciviees 
l)y the (lovfinment ot India 
(4) Occasional admission of othei ciualifiid 
persons 


2 d’he vaiious lanUs of tin depait ment are 


Chief Engine ei, Eir^t Class 

Salary poi 
annum 
(Imperial 
Scivicc) 
Ks 

04,000 

„ ,, Second Class 

10,000 

Supei intending Engineer, First Class 
,, ,, Second Class 

. 24,000 

21,000 

,, ,, 4 Inid Class 

18,000 

Executive Engineer, 20th >eai 

of 

seivKoand following years . 

. 15,000 

Executive Engineei, 19th year of 
sen ICO 

14,400 

„ 18th , 

14,800 

, , 17th , 

14,200 

10th 

12,600 

, , U)th , 

12,000 

14th 

11,400 

14th 

10,800 

„ 12th 

10,200 

„ „ 11th 

9,600 

Assistant Engineer, lOth 

9,000 

,4 „ 9th 

8,400 

8th 

7,920 

7th 

7,440 

, „ Otll 

6,960 

h 

6,480 

, , 4th 

6,000 

, .. did , 

5,520 

2ml „ 

5,040 

, I'^t „ 

4,560 


the increments will be given tor 4ipprovcd service only and in aceoidanee with the lules 
of flic D(*partmcnt 

Exchange compensation allowanci* will not be gi anted to future cnti ints 
Promotions above the grach of Executive Engineei aie dependent on the occurrence of 
vacancies m the sanctioned establishment, and aie made whollv by s< lection, mere scmoritv 
H considered to confer no claim to promotion 


State Railways. 


The Secretary of State foi India in Council 
will, from time to time as may be lequired, 
make appointments of Assist.int 4 raflic Siipcr- 
mtendent on Indian State Kailwavs 

Candidates must possess one or other of the 
iOlJowmg quahflc<itions, ri: — 

(а) Not less* than two v ears’ piactical ex- 
permneo of woik in the Traffic Depait- 
ment of a Biitish oi Colonial Kail wav 
together with evidence of a sound general 
education. 

(б) A degree or diploma of any teaching 

University in the Uniteel Kingdom 
granted after not le*ss than three years’ 
study in that Umversit\% or a technical 


diploma or t(*itiflcatc recognized by the 
Secietary of State 

The establishment of the Supenor Traffic 
Department of Indian State Kailw’ays consists 
of a staff of officers, military and civil, engaged 
on the various railw^ays admiiusteied by the 
State in India This ostablishnmnt is reciuited 
from the following sources — 

(i) Officers of Koyal Engineers , 

( 11 ) Persons appointed by the Secietary of 
State by selection from the United 
Kingdom ; 

(ill) Persons appointed m India , 

^Iv) Occasional admission of othei qualified 
persons 
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The various ranks of the Department arc as 


follows — 

Traffic Manager'^ 

Salaiy per 
annuni 
Rs 

24,000 

Deputy 'J'raffle Managers 

18,000 

District Sup(‘rmtondcnts — 

Class It , Grade 1 

13,200 

., Grade 2 

12,000 

,, Grade 3 

10,800 

, Grade t 

9,600 

„ Guide 5 

8,400 

Assistant Superintendent'- 

Class III , Giade 1 

6,600 

, Guide 2 

">,400 

, Giade 3 

4,800 

„ Guide 4 

3,600 

„ Grade 5 

2,400-3,000 


Tlu' e'^tabli^hmonts of the Siipeiior Loco- 
motive ami Caiuagi' ami Wagons Depaitments 
of Imlian Stale Hallways consist of otiheis 
engaged on the various railways adininisti red 
by the State m India These establishments 
are recruited fiom the following souues — 


( 1 ) Teisons appointed by the Seciidarv of 
Slate by bclcction tiom the Unitul 
Kingdom , 


( ii) Persons appointed m India , 

(ill) Occasional admission ot other qualified 
persons 

The various ranks of the Departments aie 
Is follows — 

Salaiy per 
annum 
Ks 

Locomotive Supeiintindents . 24,000 


Deputy Locomotive Superintendent 18,000 
(Carriage and Wagon Supciintendents 

18,000 or 21,000 


Deputy Carnage and Wagon Superin- 
tendents . 35,000 


I 


43 

O 


W 


District Superintendents — 
Cla'-s 11 , Grade 1 
„ Grade 2 

,, Grade 3 

„ Grade 4 

,, Grade 5 

Assiist<int Superintendents — 
Class 111 , Grade 1 
,, Giade 2 

„ Grade 3 

,, Grade 4 

„ Gra,de 5 


13,200 

12,000 

10,800 

9.600 

8.400 

6.600 

5.400 
4,800 
3,600 

2,400-3,000 


Telegraph Department. 

The Superior Establishment of the Indian 
Telegraph Department is engaged on the con- 
struction and maintenant e of the variou«» tele- 
graph lines belonging to the Government of 
India, and in the supervision of the ofllces in 
connection therewith 


The Department is chieily recruited from 
the United Kingdom. The various ranks of 
the Supcnor Establishment are as follows • — 

Maximum 

Salary 

per 

mensem 

Its. 


Director-General.. . 3,000 

Deputy Dircctoi -General 2,000 

Directors . 1,800 

Deputy Directors 1,600 

Chief Superintendents, 1st (Jass 1,400 

Chief Superintendents, 2nd class 1,250 

Superintendents, Ist Grade 1,000 

„ 2nd Grade . 850 

Assistant Superintendents, l^'t Grade 700 

„ , 2nd (Jiade 550 

„ „ 3rd Grade 450 

„ ,, 4th Grade 350 


,4 n ‘itii vjriu-iir 

His Majesty’s Indian Army. 

A certain number of appointments to the 
Indian Army aie offen d to Cadets ot the Royal 
Militaiy Colh'ge, and a certain numbci to candi- 
dates fiom tlic Universities All King’s Cadets 
(RiitisU and Indian) and Honorary King’s 
Cadets nominated by the Secretary of State tor 
India m Council have the option, during their 
last, term at the Iloyal Military College, of 
•‘letting for appointment to the Unattached 
List for the Indian Armv or for appointment 
to commissions 111 British Cavalry 01 infantry 
The appointments to the Unattached List for 
tlio IiKiian Army remaining after the claims of 
the King’s Cadets and Honoiary King’s Cadets 
(Indian) have liecn satisfied ar(‘ allotted in order 
of inoiit to Cadets who satisfy the rcquiiomcntfe 
of the RegulatJons respecting admission to the 
Royal Military Collegi', and who elect to com 
pete for such appointments, at each final Exa- 
mination at Sandhuist 

King’s India Cadetships. 

I’cn King’s India Cadets arc nominated each 
half-year from among the sons ot poisons who 
have served in India in the Military or Civil 
Service of Ills Maje->ty or of the East India 
Companv A Candidate is not oligiblo for 
nomination as a King’s India Cadet if he be 
under 17 or ovci 19| 

A Candidate is not eligible for nomination 
and his claims will in no circumstances be 
considered until he has cbtamed (a) a Leaving 
Ceitificatc or a Qualifying Certificate, as re- 
quired by the Regulations for Admission to the 
Royal Military College, Sandhuist, in force 
prior to 1912 , or (b) has qualified at the Army 
Entrance Examination ; or (c) is prepared to 
attend the next examination The fees of 
King’s India Cadets at the Royal Military Col- 
lege are not payable by the State, except in 
cases where, after due inquiry, their pecuniary 
circumstances aie ascertained to^be such as to 
justify the payment 

Honorary King’s India Cadetships. 

Three Honoiary King’s India Cadets are 
nominated annually by the Secretary of State 
for India. Such Cadets arc appointed from — 

(a) The sons of officers of the Indian Array 
who were killed in action, or who have died 
of wounds received in action within six 
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months of such wounds having been receiv- 
ed, or from illness brought on by fatigue, 
privation, or exposure, incident to active 
operations in the flela before an enemy, 
within SIX months after their having been 
first certified to be ill. 

(&) The sons of officers of the Indian Army, 
who have obtained the brevet substantive 
rank of Major or Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
have performed long or distlngmshed 
service. 

An Honorary King’s Cadetship carries with 
it no pecuniary advantage. 

Qaeen Alexandra’s Military Nursing 
Service for India. 

The Nursing establishment is for duty with 
British officers and soldiers, and at present 
consists of — 

4 Lady Superintendents 
16 Senior Nursing Sisters 
71 Nursing Sisters. 

The numbers In these grades are subject to i 
aHeration 

Nursing Sisters at the time of appointment 
must bo over 27 and under 32 yeais of age j 
Candidates tor the Service must have liad at 
least three years’ preliminary tiaining and ser 
vice combined in the wards of a British gem^rai 
hospital or hospitals of not less tlian 100 bed* 
in which adult male patients receive medical 
and surgical treatment, and iii which a staff of 
Nursing Sisters is maintained 

The duration of a term of service, for all 
grades of lady nurses, is five years. A lady 
nurse who has been pronounced by a medical 
Board to be physic all > fit foi further service 
In India, may be permitted to n -engage foi a 
second and third term at the opflon of tlie 
Government, and again for a foiirtli term, or 
until tlie age of compulsory retirement, if in 
all respects efficient and if speciallv recora 
mended by the Commander-ln-Chief in India 
But a lady nurse will not under any circum- 
stances be permitted to remain in the service 
in the grade of Lady Superintendent beyond 
the age of 65 years, or in either of the other 
grades beyond the age of 50 years 

Hates of Pay. 

(In addition to free quarters, ftiel, light, 
and punkah-pullers ) 

Rs per mensem 

Lady Superintendent .300 „ 

Senior Nursing Sister over 
five years in grade . . 225 „ 

Senior Nursing Sister un- 
der five years in grade . . 200 „ 

Nursing Sister over five 

years In graije . . 200 „ 

Nursing Sister under five 

yeai0 in g.ade . . . 175 „ 


Royal Indian Marine. 

All first appointments of executive officers m 
the Royal Indian Marine are made by the Secre- 
tary of State for India 

The limits of age for appointment to the 
junior executive rank, that of Sub-Iaeutenant, 
are 17 and 22 years, and no candidate will be 
appointed who does not possess the full ordinary 
Board of Trade certificate of a Second Mate, 
certificates for fcreign-going steamships will 
aot be accepted 

Pay and Allowances 

The present establishment of officers of the 
Roval Indian Marine and their allowances are 
as follows — ■ 

32 Commanders on pay rangmg 

per mensem 

from Rs 350 to Rs 500, in 
addition to staff or command 

pay 

per mensem 

f Lieutenants on 
completing eight 
years’ semoiity . On Rs. 300 
Lieutenants on 
completing six 
years’ «enioiity . On Rs, 250 
Lieutenants on 

72-^ completiDg 

tliree years' 
seniority On Rs 200 

lieutenants under 
throe years’ 
seniority .. On Rs 150 
Sub-Licutenants On Rs 125 

, Sub-Lieutenants . On Rs 100 

Total 104 

In addition, 3 Commanders and 8 Lieutenants 
are at present employed in the Marino Survey 
of India 

A certain number of Shore, Port, and Manne 
Survey appointments are usually reserved for 
officers of the Royal Indian Marine. The num- 
bers so reserved and the allowances attached 
(in addition to pay of grade), are as follows . — 

Allowances 
per mensem. 

Rs. 

4 Shore appointments . . 400—1000 

16 Port appointments . . . . 320— 870 

per diem, 

11 Marino Survey appointments 4—20 

The sanctioned establishment of the Engi- 
neers branch of the Marine numbers 81, Of 
whom, at present, 9 are Chief Engineers, and 
the remainder Engineers and Assistant Engi- 
neers. 
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— ^In calculating the sterling equivalents of rupee salaries drawn by Europeans appointed in England to permanent service in 
India, it is necessary to bear in mind that m some cases Exchange Compensation Allowance is drawn m addition to salary. This allowance is 
at present at the rate of 6^ per cent on the salary, subject to a maximum of Rs 138-14-3 a month , but the rate is subject to alteration 
m the event of any material variation in the a\erage rate of exchange between England and India 

The following table shows the approximate eqm valent in sterling of the rupee Salaries stated, (a) when Exchange Compensation 
Allowance is not granted, (b) when it is granted at the rate just mentioned — 
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The Indian Civil Service, 


ill the tarly ycais ('f the ei^hteeiitli cciituiy 
the East India Company was still little more 
than a body of tradcis The fjdicsis of the 
Indian Civil Service is to be soujiht in the modi- 
fications which the Company underwint as it 
found Itself year by year more involved m the 
',»Ovcrnm(nt ot IIk* (ountry with which it was 
trading it w\as giadnally realised that neither 
the pay noi the tiaining of the Wiiteis Factors 
and Meichants of the Compaiw was adi'iinatc 
to the admmistralne w'oik whidi thc^y were 
ealled on to peifoim As a lesult tins wodv 
was often indilferently done, and coiinption 
was rife To Loul Coinwalhs is due th(‘ ciedit 
of having reorcranized the admini''irati\e bianch 
of the Company’s service, in acioidanee with 
three main principles tiom winch th<>re has 
been hitlurto no deviation I'liese weie that 
every civil bcivant shonki eovmiant neither to 
engage in tiatle iioi to leccive piesents, that tlie 
Company on then side should provide salanes 
sufficiently handsome to icmove tin tempta- 
tion to supplennnt them hv iJlegil imati' im in^, 
and that, in oidci that the lx d nun might be 
attiactod the pimcipal administiat ive po^ts 
under the Council should be icservcd toi num- 
bers of the Covc'uanted Civil Service as it was 
called The (list of tlu'so pimciples is embodied 
not only in the covdiant v\ Inch c vc ly mem- 
ber of th(‘ service still has to sign on appoint- 
ment, but also in the “Coveinnumt Ser- 
vants’ Conduct link's,” wbuh aie applicable 
to oveiy civil dc'partnunt, liowcvci Kcruitcd 
Vs legards the sicorid, tlie scale of s.ilaiies 
'irigmally pusciibed was so haiuNoine that it 
has not yet been coiisukied expedient to 
undertake any general K' vision of it J'he list 
of rescived posts k mains, too much tlu same 
as in 1703, though ceitain modifications have 
boon introduced to meet. Jmlian aspirations 

At first nominations to the sdvicc w’eio 
made by the Directors, but this light was with- 
drawn by Act of Parliament in 18r>J, and since 
1855 appointments have been oiien to public 
iiompetition, all natural-bom subjects of the 
Crown being eligible The age-hmits and other 
conditions of examination liavi* varn*d con- 
siderably from time to time, but at present 
lanclidates are examined between tlie ages of 
22 and 24 At first young officers weie sent 
straight to their appointments on recruitment, 
but in 1800 hold VVelle&ley cbtablished a col- 
lege at Fort William for their pieliminaiv train- 
ing This was not a success and in 1805 a 
college at Haileybury was substituted, and for 
53 years npnimees underwent a two years’ 
training there before proceeding to India At 
present a year’s course at a British Univereity 
is prescribed, and at the close of tins year there 
IS a further examination Failure to pass this 
means final loss of appointment, and seniority 


111 the service is determined by (oiubming the 
le^iilt ot the open competition and this final 
cempulsoiy examination 

Tile Statute of 179 5 (3d Geo cap 52) modified 
in 1801, ‘-cts foitli the list of offices reserved 
tor mcmlicrs of the Indian Civil Soivice It 
includes among others the offices of seeretanc'' 
and unde r-bcen taries to governments, com- 
missioners of u venue. Civil and Sc'^'^ions Judges, 
Magistiates and Collectois* of Districts (in 
(he regulUion piovinc(s) and joint and assist- 
ant Bagistiates and Colk'ctois in tlie non- 
K gulation piovinccs, many of the above posts 
ii« held by military otlieer^ In addition to 
tlii'si* reserved posts there are many other 
appointments which the Indian Civilian can 
hold He IS now, however, dobaircd froiii 
pi'imamnt appointment as Govcinor-Gcneral 
or Govenor the highest office he can attain 
being those of Lientenant-Govemor and Mem- 
bei of the Viceroy’s Council 

l)<spj((‘ tlic coinpk t<' I'ligibilily of natives 
of India, and despite the numbeis ot Indians 
who now s( ('k then education m England, 
conipaiativi'ly k'W have sui ceedi d in obtain- 
ing appointments bv open competition On 
th(' Isi ot April 1015 only 4() of the 1,‘519 civi- 
lians on tb( (adie wi'ie natives ot India In 
1870 an important Act (3 5 Vut cap ‘53) w'as 
added to the sl.itu^’c book which al'owed tin 
appointini'iit ot “natives of India of proved 
m rit and ability’’ to any ot the olhees re- 
st ivid by law to nv'mbers of thi' Covenanted 
Civil ServKX', sneh oIIikts w( ri' known as Sta- 
tntoiy or Uncovi'iiaiiti d Civilians This method 
of ippoinim'iit was dropjx d in 1880, and 
fiiilitiis v\('i(' aflouk'd to Indians loi promo- 
tion through till' r.inks of tlie Piovincial Scr- 

V1C(‘ 

The vonng civilian, on joining ins appoints 
ment 111 India, is att.ichcd to a distiict as 
assistant to the Collector. He is given bmited 
migistenal powers and aftt'r pa'^sing ex.imin- 
ations 111 the vernacular and in departmental 
mittcis he attains to full magisterial powers 
and holds charge of a revenue subdivision 
During this period ho is liable to be selected 
for the judicial branch and become an Assist- 
ant Judge In course of time pioraotion occurs 
and ho becomes either Collector and District 
Migistrate, or District and Sessions Judge 
this promotion docs not generally occur bcfori> 
ho has solved for at least ten years The 
District Judge is the principal civil tribunal of 
the district and wields extensive appellate 
powers In his capacity as Sessions Judge 
he tries the more important criminal cases 
of Hie district 

The Collector Is not merely chief magistrate 
and revenue officer of his district He also 


* The Chief Revenue Officer of a District is known as the Collector in the “regulation 
provinces” of Bengal, Mairas, Bombay, Agra and Bohar and OrlSsa. Elsewhere he is the 
Deputy Commissioner, and his ass’stants are Assistant Commissioners, 
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forms a court of appeal from Bubordinato lua- 
gistratea, supervises municipalities anti local 
boards, is cliief excj'»e officer and district re- 
gistrar, and m gt'ucral represents Government 
in the eves of the people The Collector and 
his assistants are expeett^d to travel over their 
chargts , touring ftiles vary in dilfcrent pro- 
vinces, but in Bombay the ColU'ctor spend.? 
four and his assistants seven months in the 
year on tom 

By the time the highest grades in the offices 
of Collector or Judge are reached the Civilian 
has, as a i nl(‘, nearly complett'd the 25 ve ars 
which aie necessary Ixdoie ho can letin I 
Should he elect to continue in ser\ice there 
are still posts to which ho can look foivvaid 
for promotion On the one hand, he lna^ j 
become a Commissioner or even a Membei i 
of Council, and on the other Uieie are Judicial | 
Commissionei ships and seats on High Couit! 
Benches .Sinh i" the normal caif'or of a Civi-! 
lian, but this, by no means, completes the 
account of his piospcets, for nearly one-fonithl 
of the service is, as a nil(‘, (uniiloved in iiosts — i 
''Omo reser\<4l and some not — out of the ic-| 
gular line A number of Civilians arc em-j 
ployed in the Imperial and Provincial Sttie- 
tariats, wme are m political employ in the 
Xative States, others hold lesponsible posi- 
tions m the Customs, Policf', Salt, Post Olliec 
and othcT departments, or snpeiiise big inuni- 
(ipalitics and public tiusts 

The Civilian may retire aftoi 25 vuus’ mi- 
Mce and in the ouiinary way must letuo on! 
leaching the age of 55 He contnhuti s through- 1 
out his scrvici' to a pension ^^huh is lived, I 
regardless of vvhethei In* lias iisin to be a{ 
Licutcnant-Governoi, or lias k maim'd at the j 
foot of tlie ladder Kverv Civilian, moieovei 
married or smgh', subscribes to au annuitv 
tund which pi ovules for tlu' widows and orphans 
of deceased meinhers of the seivicc 

The conditions of reciiiitment, tiaiiiing, pay, 
leave, pension and other matteis affecting 
the Indian Civil Seivice arc at piosent under i 
enquiry by the lloval Commission, of which 1 
Lord Islington is President Special atten-) 
tion is being paid to the question cf the feasi-' 
bility of increasing facilities for the admission i 
of natives of India to the service and the rc-j 
port of the Commission is awaited with con - 1 
siderable interest 

Public Services Commission 

In July, 1912, it was announced that the 
King had been pleased to approve the appoint- 
ment of a Iloyal Commission to examine and 
report upon the Public Services in India. The 
Royal Comnubsion 'was constituted as follows . — 

Chairman — The Eight Hon Lord Islington, 
K G.H Q 


Sir Murray Hammick, k o S i , c i h , Indian 
Civil Service. 

Sir Theodore Morison, K c I u , Member o* 
the Council of India 

Sir Valentine Chirol 

Flank George Sly, Esq, osi, Indian Civil 
Service 

Mahadev Bhaskai Chaubal, Esq , c s i 
Member of the Governor of Bomha>’b Exe- 
cutive Council. 

I Gopal Krishna Gokliale, Esq , c i e , Mombei 
of the Viceroy’s LegislatiVi' (’onncil 

Walter Culley Madge, lisq , c i E , Membt i 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Comicil 

Abdiii Rahim, Esq , Judge of the JMadia" 
High Couit 

James Ramsay AFac Donald, JCsq , M P, 

Heibert -Mlieit faurens Eislu'r, Esq, Fcllovv 
and 'J'litor of Now College, Oxford 

The Terms of Reference were as follows . — 

To e\<imino and report upon the following 
matters in (onnoxioii with the Indian Civil 
Service, and other uvil services, imperial and 
PioviiKial — 

(1) Tile methods of rocruitinciit and the 
syblcms of tiammg and probation , 

(2) 'I he conditions of service, salary, leave, 
and ])ens]oii 

( i) Such hmitalioiis as still exist m the em- 
ployment of uon-Enropeans and the 
working of the existing svstem of divi- 
sion of services into Imperial and Pro- 
vincial , 

and generally to consider the rcquircnu'uts of 
the Public Service, and to recommend such 
< hanges as may seem expedient 

Work of the Commission — 'J’he Royal 
(jommi^^iou viMted India m the cold weather 
of 1912-13, and touted evtcnsivoly in India, 
including Burma, (onfinmg their attention 
mostly to hearing tlie evidence of and relating 
to the Indian Civil Service Ihey subsequently 
sat m i ondon and in October, 1913, again left 
for India to enquire into 28 Services other than 
the Indian Civil and the Piovincial Services 
'they assembled first at Jlelhi on November 
3rd, and examined Imperial officers and wit- 
nesses from the Unit'd Provinces, the Pun- 
jab and the North-West Frontier Province 
They then assembled at Calcutta in the middle 
of December, to hear witnesses from Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Burma 

Early in February the Iloyal Commission 
, went to IMadras, and completed the tour 
iat Bombay, where witnesses from Western 
I India and the Central Provinces were heard, 

j The Commission returned to England in the 
spring of 1914, and has drawm up a report which, 

I It is understood, has been signerl, hut pubhea- 


The Earl of llonaldshay, M P 


' tion of it may be delayed on account of the war 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

The Medical Service under the control of of the native troops and of the British Officers 
the Government of India consists of some and their families, attached to them. But 
seven hundred and sixty-eight medical men in the course of rather more than a century 
recruited In England by competitive exami- and a half other duties and responsibilities 
nation: and has* as its primary duty thi care have accrued to it, so that there are in addi- 
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tion the proviBion of medical aid to Civil Ser-. 
vants and their families, the administration 
of the civil hospitals of the large towns, and 
the supervision of the numerous small dispen- 
saries provided either by the Government 
or private chanty for the inhabitants of the 
larger villages. Moreover the Service pro- 
vides for the sanitary control of large areas, 
dealing with the sanitation of towns, protec- 
tion of water supplies and the prevention of 
epidemic disease It is also represented in 
the Native States by the llesidencv Surueon, 
and m Persia by the Medical Officers to the 
British Consulates Ihe Jail department is 
also administered in great part by Indian 
Medical Officers, generally in the dual capacity 
of Medical Officer and Superintendent , and 
up to quite recently the Officers m the Mints 
have been rwriiited from raembers of the 
medical profession Lastly the Service pro- 
vides the men who aie engaged in original 
research on disease s of tiopical importance 
at the BacteriologK al Laboratoiies which have 
arisen In India dining the last fifteen years, 
and others who as Piofessois at the large medi- 
cal schools have had the task of creating an 
mdigenous medical piofession which will make 
permanent throughout the Indian Empire 
the civilising influence of Western Medicine 

This remarkable combination of duties and 
responsibilities in a single Seiviee has slowly 
evolved from the sy-item, initiated in quite 
early days by the old Ea^t India Company, 
of providing " Chirnigeons ” from England, 
on the nomination of the Board ot Diicotors 
in London, for the caic of the people and sol- 
diers in the Indian Eactorics ”, and on the 
ships trading with the East Besides these 
men the Company maintained several mediial 
services, including those of St Helena, the 
West Coast of Sumatra, Prince of Wales Island, 
and the China Coast The Surgeons on the 
Company’s Indiamen weie frequently uti- 
lised for emergent work in India, as in the 
case of the Mahratta War of 1780 and other 
military operations of that time, for duty 
with troops, and sometimes to fill vacancies 
occurring among those who would now be 
styled *' civil surgeons ” 

Organisation. — The Indian Medical 

Service practically dates from the year 1764 
when the scattered medical officcis serving 
in India were united into one body later 
this was divided into the three medical ” Es- 
tablishments ” of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. In 1766 the Medical Service was divided 
into two branches, military and civil, the latter 
being regarded as primarily army medical 
officers, lent temporarily for civil duties, in 
which they formed a reserve for the Indian 
Army, and were consequently liable to recall 
at any time This position was confirmed 
by the Council of Lord Cornwallis in 1788 , 
and has been in existence ever since with great 
advantage to the militaiy authorities m times 
of military stress In 1898 the officers of 
the Service were given military rank, and since 
1906 all the names have been borne on one 
list, thotigh men on entering the service are 
allowed to elect a Presidency in which they 
will serve on entering the Civil Department 

The Service was thrown open to Indians 
by the India Act of 1853, the first competitive 


examination being held in January 1855, when 
the list was headed by a Bengalee student 
who subsequently attained distinction. It 
was calculated by Lt -Col Crawford. 1. M. 8., 
(the talented historian of the Service) that 
from January 1855 to the end of 1910, eighty- 
nine men of pure Indian extraction had 
entered the Service The proportion now 
shows signs of yearly increase The total 
number of Indians at present in the Service 
Is a little more than five per cent of the whole 
while, of the successful candidates during the 
past five years, 17 6 per cent have been men 
born and bicd in the country. 


Method of Entry.— Entrance into the Ser- 
vice is now determined on tlie results of 
competitive examinations held twice a year 
m London, the Regulations regarding which, 
and the rates of pay, rules tor promotion 
and pension relating thereto, may be ob 
tamed on application to the Military Secre- 
tary at the India Office Candidates must 
be natural-born subjects of His Majesty, of 
European or East Indian descent, of sound 
bodily health, and, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Stale for India in Council, in 
all respects suitable to hold commissions in 
thf Indian Medical Service They may be 
manied or unmaiiied They must possess, 
under the Medical Acts in force at the time 
ot their ap|)ointment, a quahfication regl- 
stiahlc m Great Britain and Ireland No 
randidatc will be ptrraitted to compete more 
than three times Candidates for the January 
examination in each year must be between 21 
and 28 yc'ars of ago on the 1st February in that 
year, and candidates for the July exaimnation 
must be between 21 and 28 years of age on the 
Ist August 


The candidate will be examined by the 
Examining Board in the following subjects, 
and the liigh(*Kt number of marks obtainable 
will be distributed as follows . — 


(1) Medicine, including Thera- 

peutics 1,200 Marks. 

(2) Surgery, including diseases 

of the eye 1,200 „ 

(3) Applied Anatomy and 

Physiology 600 „ 

(4) Pathology and Bacterio- 

logy 900 „ 

(5) Midwifery and Diseases of 

Women and Children 600 „ 


(6) Materia Medica, Pharma- 
cology and Toxicology 600 


N B — The Examination in Medicine and 
Surgery will be in part practical, and will 
include operations on the dead body, the appli- 
cation of surgical apparatus, and the examina- 
tion of medical and surgical patients at the 
bedside. 


Havmg gained a place at the entrance exami- 
nation, the successful candidates will be com- 
missioned as lieutenants on probation, and will 
be granted about a month’s leave. They will 
then be required to attend two succesBlve 
courses of two months each at the Eoyal Army 
Medical CJollege, and at Aldershot respectively. 

Officers appointed to the Indian Medleal 
Service will be placed on one list, their position 
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on it being determined by the combined results 
of the preliminary and final examinations 
They will bo liable for military employment in 
any part of India, but with a view to future 
transfers to civil employment, they will stand 
posted to one of the following civil areas — (1) 
Madras and Burma, (2) Bombay, with Aden; (3) 
Upper Provinces, i ^ , United Provinces, Punjab 
and Central Provinces , (4) Lower Provinces, 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 

The allocation of officer*! to tliesc areas of 
employment will be determined upop a consi- 
deration of all the circumstances, including as 
far as possible the candidate’s own wishes 

The whole course last" for four mouths, 
after which the duly gazetted Lieutenants 
proceed to India, and for the first vcais of 
theii service arc attached to native regi- 
ments in any part of the country The doctor 
IS an officer of the regiment, as was the ca">e 
m the old days of the Army Medical Ucpait- 
ment Of late vears it has been proposed to 
form the members of the Service into a corps 
on the lines of the British Medical Service, by 
forming station hospitals foi native troops, 
thereby lelcasing the doctor from regimental 
life This refoim appears to have fallen 
through for the present, but is hkcly to be 
brought into operation within a very tew 
5 ears Several appointments in the Civil 
Department are now rcsened for Indians 
recruited in the country 

Organisation — The Head of the Service 
IS the Director General, who is an official 
of the Government of India and its adviser 
on medical matters He is also (oncerned 
with questions of promotion of officers to 
administrative rank, and of the selection of 
men for admission to the civil department 
Attached to his office and under his general 
supervision is the t^amtary Commissioner with 
the Government of India, who is to have 
the control of the new Sanitarv Service, a 
department which is undcigoing enlargement 
and re-arrangement In each Presidency or 
Province there is a local head of the civil 
medical service and medical adviser of the 
local administration, who is either a .Surgeon 
General, or an Inspector of Civil Hospitals 
of the rank of Colonel The medical seivice 
in each province con'!ists of the Sanitary 
Branch and the puicly professional The 
former is composed of Sanitary Commissioners 
of Districts, w'ho by keeping large tracts of 
country under observation are in a position to 
advice their respective gov’^emments of the 
existence of epidemics, and on the proper 
methods of dealing with them and cf prevent- 
ing their spread It Is, however, through the 
Civil Surgeon that the visitor to India will 
come in contact with the Service. This official 
13 something more than a general practitioner, 
as he IS expected to be the leading medical and 
surgical authority in a large district consist- 
ing cf a million or more of souls. Owing to 
the varied experience obtained In India by 
the members of the Civil Medical Department, 
tJiift official is generally a man of the highest 
professional attainments, especially so in the 
case of those senior men holding, appointments 
in the larger towns. His duties are to give 


medical aid to the civil servants and their 
families, and to administer tlie hospital which 
has been provided by Government In each 
headquarter town In many cases too he 
will have the additional charge of the local 
jail, and be the Sanitary adviser of the Muni- 
cipality Accustomed to meet the most serious 
emorgeiiPics of his profession, and to rely en- 
tirely on his own skill and judgment, th< 
Civil Surgeon in India has ghen to the Indian 
Medical Service a reputation for professional 
efficiency which cannot be excelled by anv 
other public medical service Travellers in 
India falling sick within call of any of tlie 
larger towns can therefore rely on obtaining 
the bighe<'t piofessional skill in the shape of 
the oidinary Civil Surgeon of the IMS There 
have lately been signs that the jiopularity of 
the medical st'rvice of India is w'aning In the 
medical schools of the United Kingdom, and 
eonsequently there is a suspicion that a class 
of man is now entering it of a somewhat lower 
type than that which has made the Service 
famous 

A Parliamentary Paper containing corres- 
pondeme betwion the Government of India 
and the Secrct.iry of State, on the promotion 
of an independent medical profession m 
India and the possibility of limiting or redu- 
cing the caidc of the Indian Medical Scrvici 
was published duiing 1914 Writing in 1910 
ihe Government of India said that it w.is Im- 
practicable to make any reduttion in the mini 
her of Indian Medical Service officers einp oyed 
<!oh*lv on civil duties, that is to say, those not 
belonging to the war reserve An independent 
profession tiained on western lines was growing 
up In India but had to overcome its universal 
iival in the shape ot halvm and others trained 
in indigenous methods Government could do 
inucli to cncouiago the growth of this profes- 
sion by making provision for the registration 
of medical practitioners qualified according to 
w'estein methods The Secretary of State 
replying in November 1912, said that ho was 
unable to eontcmplate any substantial reduc- 
tion 111 the Indian Medical Service As for the 
independent profession, he trusted that the 
experience of the working of the Bombay 
Registration Act might justify the Introduction 
of similar legislation for other Provinces He 
considered that the Indian Medical Servlet 
should be restricted to the military needs of 
the country both on a<*count of economy and 
in order to increase as far as possible the num- 
ber of important posts held by Indians , ht* 
was prepared to consider each new appoint- 
ment on iis merits, but any proposal for an 
increase in the civil posts included m the cadre 
of the Indian Medical Service would be sub- 
jected to the closest serrtiny In reply to that 
despatch, the Government of India wrote in 
March, 1914 * — “ In view of the growing medi- 
cal needs of the country which necessitate the 
employment of a larger staff of medida) officers, 
some expansion of the Indian Medical Service 
is inevitable, and such expansion should not, 
in our opinion, be regarded from a different 
standpoint from the enlargement of any other 
cadre in response to the development of the 
work to bo performed/* 
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Pay and Allowance — The following are the monthly rates of Indian pay dra\vn by ofiBcers 
of the Indian Medical Service when employed on the military side 
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Pensions and Half-Pay —Olhceis aic allowed to lotne on pension on completing 17 years 
scivKc, the amount thej khoivo valuing with the precise number of ycais they have served 
The lowest ratc^ for 17 years' seivicc is £.300 per annum, and the rate for 30 years £700 per annum. 
The increases m pension for each additional year’s seivue over 17 arc somewhat lugher m the 
last 5 than in the first 8 of the 13 years bctw'ocn the shortest and lonccst periods of pensionable 
service All officers of the rank of lieutenant-colonel and major are placed on the retired hst on 
attaining the age of 55 VC irs the gieatest ago to which an v officer can seive being 62 
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Pilot Services 


Appointments to the Bengal Pilot Service 
are made by the Secretary of State for India 
and by the Govenftnent of Bengal , the latter 
appointments arc limited to Anglo-Indians 
and Eurasians, and are made under separate 
regulations In the case of appointments 
made by the Secrctaiy of State, preference is 
given, caetent pat^us, to candidates who have 
passed through one of the training ships “ Wor- 
cester ” and “ Conway ” 

Candidates for the Secretary of States ap- 

When on the running li«>t — 

K- 

Jmiior Lead'Ainen 107 a month 

Second Mate Leadsmen Lr> a month 

First Mate LeaiSmcn IbO a month 

When employed as Chief and Second Officer — 
Chief Officers of pilot ve^selb Ki- 100 a month 

As Second Offlccis of pilot ves- 
sels Ks ISj a month 

Plus a mess allowance of Its 40 a montli 

After five years' service a Leadsman Appi en- 
tice Is allowed to appear at an examination to 

n him for appointment as Mate Pilot, 
he shows exceptional ability, and has 
passed each previous examination on his first 
attempt, bears a very good character, and is 
otherwise well reported on, this period may, 
with the special sanction of Government, be 
reduced to years After throe yearb’ service 
as Mate Pilot, he Is permitted to go up for an 
examination to qualify for appointment as 
Master Pilot, and, if succobsful, Is promoted 
to that grade on the occurrence of a vacancy 
Vacancies which occur in the grade of Branch 
Pilot are filled by promotion from the Master 
Pilots’ giade, of men who have passed the 
Branch Pilots’ examination If the*' Local 
Government has reason to believe that a Pilot, 
is, owing to physical unfitness of any kind, 
incapable of discharging his duties properly, 
it arranges for his medical examination and 
takes such action as may seem desirable when 
the rciiults of that examination are commu- 
nicated In particular, Pilots are medically 
examined after the occurrence of any accident 
to the vessel in their pilotage charge, if the 
circumstances tend to show that the accident 
was m any way attributable to physical unfit- 
ness on the part of the Pilot 

Pilots are not entitled to any salary while 
on pilotage duty, but receive as their lemune- 
ration a share, at present 50 per cent , but 
liable to alteration at the discretion of the 
Government of Bengal, of the pilotage dues 
paid by ships piloted by them The Govern- 
ment of Bengal reserves to itself the right to 
^require all Pilots to obtain a Home Trade 
Master Mariner’s Certificate before they are i 
promoted to be Senior Master Pilots Every | 
member of the Pilot Service is subject to such 
rules as the Government of India or as the 
Government of Bengal under the control of ! 
the Government of India, may from time to ! 

16 


pomtments miibl not be less than 18 and not 
more than 22 years of age They must pro- 
duce a Board of Trade oi Colonial Certificate of 
Competency as a Second Mate, or any higher 
grade, for a foreign-going sli p, and evidence 
of having served at sea not less than two yeara 
in a square-rigged sailing vessel of over 800 
tons The rat<'s of pay and allowances of 
Leadsmen Appientices while on duty aie as 
follows, without exchange eompcusation al- 
lowance — 


Plus 50 pel eciit ot the li'ad mom \ col- 
y lected from the ships on whieli thtn do 
J duty 

time lespectivcly make m legaid to discipline, 
leave, lea\e allowances, iiumbei of officeis m 
the service, distribution into giades, tonnage 
of ships to be allotted to the several grades, 
etc , and iii all lespects he is amenable to such 
ordi^rs as may be passed by the Goveinment 
of Bengal, and is liable to degradation, suspen- 
sion and dismissal by the Government of Bengal 
tor any breach of such rules or orders, oi for 
misconduct 

Other Pilot Services. —Bengal is the only 
province that has a covenanted pilot seivice 
elsewheic pilotage is under the control of the 
local Port ’Priist In Bombay, foi example, 
the Port Tiust liave diawn up the following 
rules for entry into the serMce 

To be eligible for admission to th(' Bombay 
Pilot Service, candidates must be Biitish 
Subjects, and at least 21 years ot age but not 
more than 32 They must hold certificates 
of competency as Master and excellent testi- 
monials as regards conduct, character and 
ability They will be examined m the Port Office 
for form and colour vision as pieseiibed by the 
Board of Trade, and also an extra form vision 
test of each eye separately and must undergo 
an examination by, and produce a certificate 
from, the Medical Officer api>ointed by the 
Port Trustees that they are physically fit, 
and are of a sufficiontly hardy oi strong cons* 
titution to perform a Pilot’s duty and that they, 
to ail appearance, enjoy good health. Any 
Probationer may, with the sanction of the- 
Port Officer go before the Examining Com- 
mittee, and if ho passes he will be eligible for 
appointment as a 3rd Grade Pilot when a 
vacancy occurs A Probationer, not passing 
the required examination to qualify for per- 
forming a Pilot’s duties within six months 
after the date of his appointment,^' is liable to 
be struck off the list Promotion to the va- 
rious grades m the Pilot service is generally 
given by seniority, but the port Trustees re- 
serve to themselves the right of passing over 
any Pilot. There are 18 Pilots, six in each 
grade, who are paid according to the number 
of vessels piloted. The average pay of a 
1st Grade Pilot is about Es. 850, 2na Grade 
about Es. 750 and 3rd Grade about Rs. <l&0. 
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By D, B. 

The Congress was practically founded in 
1885 by the late Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a 
retired nc ember of the Indian Civil Service, 
and the son of the distinguished Joseph Hume, 
M. P , whose radicahtjm 13 so w(‘ll known 
and who was one of the chief advocates of 
Retrenchment and Reform in the House of 
Commons in the forties or fifties Mr Hume had 
a distinguished career in the service In his 
younger days when Collector and Magistrate at 
Etawah, he had rendered invaluable service in 
quelling the Mutiny in its incipient stage Foi 
this service ho was created a Civil Companion of 
the Bath, a rare honour in those days for a 
young Anglo-Indian Civil Servant He retiKsl 
from the service in 1883 after having honour- 
ably filled several lilgh offic (‘s, the last of wlncli 
was the Home Secretaryship of the Ooveni- 
ment of India The iK)liey of Lord Lytton’s 
Government (1870-80) had aroused discontent 
in the country The imposition of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, coranionlv known as the 
Black Act, and the uncalled foi liostilities with 
the Amir Sheio All of Afglianistan whicii culmi- 
nated 111 the Second Alglian Wai were the 
subject of much advoise critic ism amoi g tla* 
most moderate but eiiligiit(‘ri(Hl liuliars m all 
parts of tlio country It was recognised m all 
quarters that the people should oiganisc them- 
selves by wav c)f a confcn'iice to ventilate then 
grievances Correspondence' was passing among 
the Indian leaders of thought in the dilfeient 
provinces as to the foimation of such a con- 
ference on a soiuul and permanent footing 
The viceroyalty of Lord llipon (1880-81) 
gave the necessary stimulus arc! encouiagement 
Thus by 1883, when Mr Hume retired, the idea 
of the CJonfcrenco had so fai taken body and 
form that, with the symimthetie support of 
Mr. Hume, a Union was established after he 
had in 1883 the genmne support of manv 
sterling friends of India m Pailiament, cspeciallv 
John Bright and Mr Stagg Mr Hume had 
been a silent but watchful obseiver of events 
and felt that ho must give his active support 
to the movement, his lieart being fully prepared 
to ameliorate the social, economical and politi- 
cal condition of the Indians He was in close 
communication v\ith the Icadeis in various 
provinces. Here it may also be worth while 
recording the fact that during the preliminary 
stage of the inception of the Congress, Mr 
Hume, who had rc'tired to Simla, hacl had the 
opportunity of consulting Lord Dufferin on 
the subject and it is a fact that his Lordship 
was at one with the object and gieatly encour- 
aged Mr Hume in his mission Subsequently 
after 1888 his Lordship, for reasons of his ovni, 
which have never been authoritatively declared, 
chose to assume a hostile attitude toward the 
organisation but it was effectually met by the 
speech which Mr George Vide made in December 
1888 at the Congress of Allahabad. 

First Session. 

Progress was so far made as to formulate 
the programme of a first meeting in Poona 
which at the time was tlie seat of great political 
activity. The Christmas week of 1885 was I 
resolved upon for the inauguration of the Con- 1 


WACHA 

fercnce. Unfortunately, when the prepara- 
tions were btmg made cholera broke out m the 
City of Poona and it wa« deemed unsafe to 
invite delegates there Accordingly the seat 
of the first assembly was hurriedly transferred 
to Bombay under the auspices of the Bombay 
Presidency Association, with its then active 
honorary secietanes, Messrs Pherozeshah 
M Mehta, Kashiiiath Trirabuk Telang and 
Dinsha Edulji VVacha It was at the same time 
resolved to christen it “ The Indian National 
Congress,” having regard to the fact that its 
principal aim was faithfully to echo the public 
opinion of all India So many misleading 
statements were made during the earliest 
ycaiN of the Congn'ss as to its aims and objects 
that it may be useful to iclatc what tliey an* 
as kiid down by Mr Hume himself in a speech 
ho iiade at Allahabad in 1888, on the eve of 
tlie session of the Fourth Congress at that 
ci'iitre Firstly, he prefaced his enumeration 
of the objects by stating that “no movement 111 
modern liistoiical tunes has ever acquired, in 
so short a period, such an appreciable hold on 
the minds of India, none has ever promised 
such wide icachmg and beneficent results ’ 
Further on, it was observed that “ the Congress 
movement is only one outcome, though at 
tlie moment the n>ost prominent and tangible, 
of the labouis of a body of cultured men, 
mostly bom nali\<s of India, who some years 
ago banded tliemsclvcs togctlier to laboiii 
siK'utly for the good of Itivlia “ As to tin 
tundaii eirtal pimcirles of the Congress they 
aie — 

Fnstli/, the fusion into one national wdiole of 
all the different and disiordant ch'incnts that 
constitute the population of India , 

,Serondiy, the giadual regeneration along all 
lines, mental, moral, social and pclitical of the 
nation thus evolved , and, 

the consolidation of ui ion between 
England and India by securing tlie modiflca- 
tioi of such of the conditions as may be urjust 
or injuiiuus to the latter country 

The Split. 

It was on the fundamental principles above 
stated that the Congress carried out its appoint- 
ed vvoik midst much misrepresentation, 
obloquy and even abuse, till 1907 wheii an 
extreme fai tion of delegates deliberately chose to 
raise a split m the united camp At the Congress 
held in Surat m that year tlie session had to be 
abandoned owing to the violent outbreak of 
the factional spiiit of those who since have been 
known as “ Extremists,” m contrast with the 
overwhelming maionty of those entertaining 
sober views who are called “ Model ates , ” 
but if the proceedings were for the time aban- 
doned, it was not without the leadmg men 
imn ediately organisii g themselves on the 
spot to take ways and means for the holding 
of future congresses and for the purpose of 
framing a written constitution of wdiich the 
most important part was the creed of the 
Congress. In other words, the unwritten alms 
and objects of the Congresc were reduced to 
writing Id a crystallised form. As such it may 
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bo repeated hero, as it should dispel all doubts, 
roisgivings or misunderstaiulmgs of the true 
aims and objects of the Congiess 

“ The objects of the Indian National 
Corgiesb are the attAinment bv the iioople oi 
India of a ssstuu of (joveinnicnt snnilai to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing nu inbers 
of the British Lmiuic, and a paitu ipation by 
them in tlie lights and re‘sponsibili(i('s of Ihe 
Bmpiie on equal terms with those memb'^i^ 
Tliese object-) aio to bo adueved by coii'-ti- 
tutional means by bringing about a st* ad> , 
loforni of the c\i--ting sy-tem ot admini-tia- ] 
tiou and by promoting national unitj, fost< ring 
public spiiit and developing and oigani^ing 
tho irtcllectual, racial, eionoinieand ludustiial 
resouices of the cjuntiy ” 

Evciy delegate to tlic National Congo ss 
obliged by the CongiesS Committee of the 
province fiom which is suit to expiiss m 
wilting his acceptances of the above uiul 
and his willingness to abide by tin Constitution 
and the lules framed under it 

The Constitution. 

This Constitution has bcui iii full woiKiiig 
order mucc ld08 It is unalterable save by a 
Resolution of a majority in Congn'-s assembled 
It piovides a guiding oi diK'cting stalf of chosui 
leadeis selected by cadi piovinee and annuallv j 
confirracvl from the platfouu of the ('ongress bv 1 
the Ihesidcnt Ex-Prcsiduits, Secretaries an<l 
othei otflcc-beaiois aie nominated ex-officw 
membcis and the w'holo Corninittee is known 
by the name of the All India Congiess Cora- 
n ittec I’he provinces au the same as the 
tciritoiial divisions of the (loveininent of 
India The Committee ot each Piovmce is 
(ailed the ProMiieial Ccmgiess Comn ittce on 
whom devolves the duty, undci the constitu- 
tion and the rules, of calling meetings for the 
election of delegates, suggesting subjects to be 
brought forwaid for the consideration of the 
Congiess and all cognate matter^. 'J’he Congress 
declares each year at tlu* dose of the scs<-ion 
where the next Congiess is to be held Tlie 
town or city where it is to be held begins to 
make all prepaiations fully six months before 
the date of the holding of the ses' 5 ion which 
has hitherto invaiiably been dining the three 
days immediately succeeflmg Christmas 
Dav That period is specially selected ow'ing 
to the gloat convenience it attoids to all clas«e‘( 
of delegates in the country to attend — a con- 
venionce not offered at any other time dunnp 
a year A llceeption Committee is formed 
with a leading person as its Chairman That 
Committee divides its woik among variou- 
sub-comraittees such as flnarcc, correspor- 
dence, housing, feeding and so on. A band 
ot active young peisoiis volunteer to seive 
the different sub-committees. Formerlv 
they were chiefly solcctbd from among the 
student class but owing to tho orders of 
Government m the Education Department, 
that students should take no active part in 
pohtics, volunteers are now wholly recruited 
from the circle of men of business or profession 
They are well disciplired and have to obey the 
orders of their chief or ‘captain. * They have 
a heavy duty to discharge dunrg the active 
session, besides receivirg delegates from various 


cfuties oil lall\\a^ plattoims and taking them 
down to tlKii aiqx^rated lodgings VoUmteers 
aie also posted among doh'gat-i's to carry their 
nics^ag s OI do siu li otlnn work as may be 
needed 'I lius tlu y dischaigo honorarily a 
very impou mt scrvuc' with enthusiasm and 
ahunty .iiul in a w.u hum distaphnc and the 
spirit ot ll-s.iculi( ( In lus comluding 
adilicss a Picsnlcnt iiu.iri.ibly makes honoui- 
ablc nit nt ion oi the scivicts ot tlnse Con- 
gnss voluntdrs Tim harch ‘•t wuik of a sub- 
(oinmitt(( (on-ists ol euitinu tlu' peiidal or 
in iKjuee foi tin holding of the t'ongiess Apait 
from the doh gat(‘s who generally iiumbei from 
500 as a mirmuun to 1,000 or so as a maxunun 
tht'ro IS always a huge uun-btr of visitors 
So th.vt the jiend.il is oicded to contain at 
h'ist 5,000 b(‘,i1s Th(>i(‘ have bei n some 

notable- Congicbses wluu tho nuntbei seated 
h.is (oiiu* to tis many a,3 10,000. That was 
tho mimbd whidi congregated hi Bombay in 
JS.sq whin Sii Williaiii AVodderbuiu jiresidcd 
and was accomp.ini(*d fiom London by tl»e 
late Mr Ch.ulfS Bradhiiigli who aft,(‘rwards 
introdneed thi first Reform Bill of the (‘Xpanded 
Logislativc Councils in Parliament in 1800 
l)<dcgat( s had h.id to pay a f(‘c of Bs 20 for 
attiMidaiK'- up till 1912, but the fee has since 
lx ( n nduced to Rs 15 They are charged a 
very moderate fee for the days they areiodgid 
and boarded Some wxll-to-do didcgates bin 
bungalow's at their ow'ii expiuisc, but the niajo* 
iity of (((legates outside those of the province 
whine a Comiu'ss is held, gdif rally accept 
Congri'ss aci oinmodation which in smaller 
towns binorni's i vt*iy si nous and u])hill task 
indt(Ml lh(‘ supply of cU.iirs and other J)<i\t\- 
plurualia is also a heavy task, but they all tindcf- 
tak(‘ it chtM rlully as a mattin of duty 

A Session. 

The spectaculai eliect of a laige gathering 
in a capital town like Bombay or Calcutta or 
Madras is exceedingly pleasing, while the 
audience is mvanably well-beliavcd During 
the five hours a clay of each of tho three days 
proci'cdings, the sti anger visiting the Congress, 
whethei lx* is accommodated on the dais or the 
visitors* galleiy, can hear every w'orcl of a good 
speaker And generally, tho pavilion is care- 
fully erected so as to allow tlie Voice of the 
speaker to rcacli e\cry part of it. Care also 
IS taken that theie are as many irgresses and 
egresses as possible A special gallery Is gene- 
rally resor\ed for purdah ladies who now-a- 
days are keen to attend the congress and watch 
its d(diberations Congress expenses at the 
very lowest estimate come to between Rs. 25,000 
and Rs 30,000 per annum The funds are 
collected . (a) from donations of wealthy 

sympathisers of the Congress Movement in 
the provinoe where the Congress is held; (h) 
from delegation fees, half ot which is shared by 
tho London organisation of the Congress known 
as the British Congress Committee; and (c) 
from issue of visitors' tickets All expenses 
coiro out of these funds There is rarely a 
balance left, sometimes there is a deficiency 
The Reception Committee, as soon as conve- 
nient, issues a full report of the thiee days 
proceedings of the Congress together with a 
list of the delegates who attended. For a few 
years au industnal exhibition was opened In 
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connection with the Congiess which is the 
parent of the Industrial Conference They 
were all very successful the most notable being 
the one held in Bombay on the occasion of the 
Congiess Meeting there in 1904 

The most m<i)ortant function of the Recep- 
tion Committee under the ('onstitution is to 
elicit the opinion of the ditferent Provincial 
Congress Committees as to the selection of a 
capable President, a well known (Jongressman 
who has taken an active part from ytai to >ear 
in the work of tlie C'ongn'ss, not only on the 
Congress pUtlonn, but m hi*^ own pait of the 
country by way ot propagating the aims and 
objects of the Congiess and iducating the 
Iieople Tlie Provincial Coinmltt(*es an* en- 
joined to send the names of the person or jier- 
sons whoir they would select, sav, by the end 
of September of each veai, to the Reception 
Committee of the place wlierc tiie Congiess 
IS to bo holil The name selected by the ma- 
jority of that committee is accepted and is 
anroimced to all centres J'he President- 
Elect receives official intimation of ln« selection 
and thereafter begins to prepare his " Ad- 
dress ” reviewing the principal political events 
of the year and suggesting wliat important 
resolutions the Congress shoukl pass The 
President is always tlie honoured guest ot the 
Reception Committee who pioMcle a suitable 
lodging for him and cater for his coirfoit and 
convonlouce lie is waited upon b\ tw'o or 
four voluntocis wlio deem it a peisoiial lumour 
to have so waited on him On his aiinal he 
IS generally received with an o\ation and a 
public demoiistiation in the toriu of a proces- 
sion There have been distingiushed presi- 
dents who have been so (onveved to tlioir desti- 
nation midst the most enthusiastic cheeis of 
the iiopulation, men, women and children 

On tlie opening day the President leaches 
the dais accompanied and lollow'ed by the 
Congress officers, namelv,the Gcaieral Secretaries, 
the ^cretaries and Chairmen ot the Rcwption 
Committee and the ex-Prc8idei)ts who may be 
atterding the Congress As soon as they an* 
seated, a gong is heard to announce the 
ooncmcncement of the sessions Tlie Chair- 
man of the Reception ("oramittee begins the 
proceedings by w^clconung the delegates and 
touching upon the peculiarities of his city and 
on some provincial and other problems Im- 
mediately thereafter the President is formallv 
installed m the chair in terms of the Consti- 
tution The chief proposer generallv intro- 
duces him to the audience in a biief speed i 
enumeratmg what he is and what he has doix* 
for the country J<^ext the Presuleiit rises m 
his place midst cheers and applause Generally, 
the speech Js written and printed. It is read, 
the reading generally occupying an hour and 
a half. He surveys the prevaihng political 
situation, echoes Indian pubhc opinion as 
expressed in the vanous organs during the year 
on problems of admmistratlon, and winds up 
with recommendations and sugg(>stions for 
further reforms. 

On the conclusion of the address a Subjects 
Committee from anong the delegates is se- 
lected and announced from the Chair. With- 
in half an hour or an hour at the most the Sub- 


jects Committee meet In a secluded part of tlie 
pendal, strangers and delegates not on the 
Subjects Committee are requested to withdraw 
The President becomes ex-offlcio the chainnan 
of the Subjects Committee, Then they discuss 
the most mjportant topics needing resolution'' 
to be passed the following day. Here you 
see Congress delegates earnestly at their w^ork 
ft is a kind of select committee of the House 
of Common'' Debaters, most eloquent de- 
bateis, are often to the fore and make short 
speeches A draft resolution is hewed, hacked 
and eventually knocked into shape, votes 
being alwavs taken bv a show of liands, and 
the chairman announcing the ayes or the noes 
as the ca'^c may be In this way generally 
half a dozen im^irtant resolutions are passed 
It is tlic diitv of the Cougre^'S Secretaries to 
see that tliev immediately go to the press and 
aie leady aftei collection and revision for tlie 
next clav’^* session at noon The general 
(luiation of a Subjects Committee foi two dav*' 
in succession is fully three hours Sometimes 
disputed or e xcccdingly controversial matters 
prolong It by anothei hour Thus it will be 
seen tliat the real solid w'ork of a Congress 
session IS done at the meetings of the Subjects 
Coiriiuttco wliicli contains the pick of the dele- 
gate*'' atteuidmg a Congress. 

The proceedings of the session m open Con- 
giess aie regulated by the rules of order and 
proceduie adopted iindei the constitution 
Amendments are permitted to any delegate 
provided lie gives notice to the President 
on the dais duiing the course of the 
particular lesolutiou winch may be moved 
Votes by a show of hands are taken for and 
against Them aie rules for special votmg 
but these are raielv invoked, the fact being 
that hairnony geuoiallv prevails owing to the 
mciits of a resolution liaMiig been fully threshed 
out at the Subjects (lomniittee meeting The 
prmcipal speakers and supporters are all se- 
lected be the Subjects Committee, but a Prc^'i- 
dent may p(*rn it a spi'uker not named m the 
agenda Generally speaking the speeches aie 
mediocre Rh(*toric i-i absent save in some 
cases 'There is ample eloquence and nine- 
tenths of the speeches are all extenipore, of 
course the speakers preparing their principal 
observations beforehand But what is known 
as ‘ inaniisciipt eloquence ’ is excecdinglv 
rate At the close of the proceedings, generally 
on the evening of the third day, the President 
IS voted tlianks and ho makes a suitable replv 
The session is then dissolved after the custo- 
maiy announcement of the next place where 
it is to be held 

Results. 

Of the oldest class of Congress-men, 
say since its institution in 1886, then* 
are a tew onlv, say% Srt Pherozeshah M Mehta, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Surendranath Banerji, the 
Hon Mr M M Malavva, the Hon Mr Ganga- 
prasad Vanna, Mr. D E Wacha, Mr. P. N 
Mudliolkar, Mr. D. A. Khare and a few others 
The composition of the Congress undergoes 
a change every few years. Looking back at 
the quarter of a century and more, it must be 
acknowledged that on the whole the Congress 
has done good solid work for the greater pro- 
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greas of tho people. In reality it is a body of 
Advanced Liberals ” as Lord Lansdowne 
called it when he was Viceroy in India As 
such its programme is always for Liberal re- 
forms It cannot be gainsaid that the two 
reforms between and 1909 for the Legis- 
lative Councils are principallv owing to the 
continuous vigorous agitation of the Congress 
The first reform took place in 1892 but it was 
discovered in a few jears that tlie popular 
elective representation was inadequate, that 
there was no free discussion of tlie budget on 
the principle of taxation and le presentation, 
and that the privilege of iiiteiijellation, gnen 
in 1892, needed improMuncnt and expansion 
The Morley-Minto Kefonns arc entirely owing 
to the initiation and subsequent agitation of 
the Congress It was also owing to tho same 
organisation that the salt duty has eventuallv 
been reduced from 2h to He 1 per inaund 
The higher limit of exemption fioiu the in- 
come tax was also lecoinmonded by the Congress 
It unifoin ly advoiated the unportanci* of 
the construction of irrigation woiks in pre- 
ference Jio railways Its stiictures on the past 
management of fainme lelicf ha\e been instru- 
mental in bunging the Famine Helief arrange- 
ments almost to peih'ction It is, again, 
almost wholly owirg to Congioss agitation 
that education of all kinds, especially primary 
and technical, have urdergone an unprece- 
dented development Sanitation owes its 
present condition partly to the Congress The 
hardships involved in tho original drastic 
codes on excis(‘ and forests have been somi'- 
what mitigated by leason of the earnest pray- 
era of the Congress Laud ie\eniio assess- 
ments have received continual attention from 
the Congress, whidi is more or less in fa\oui 
of a settleirent as near to permanei cy as pos- 
sible But the voice of the Congress is still 
crying m the wilderness as far as simultaiiTOUs 
exammations and tho separation of judicial 
and executive functions are concenied. Its 
agitation is consistent and persistent Its 
appeals on behalf of Indians in South Afiiea 
and elsewheie ha\<* always becu' eaniest and 
accompanied by moderation On currency 
problems it has hitherto failed to sec eye to 
eye with the State In short, it may be cor- 
rectly said that a fairly large number of grie- 
vances of the people which tho Congress has 
voiced during the last 28 years have been 
redressed. The principal planks of its plat- 
form for some time are a great extension of the 
employment of Indians in the higher offices 
of tho administration m reference to which 
the Public Services Commission has taken 
evidence, letrenchraent of railitaiy expen- 


diture , fiscal mdependence, notably in tin 
matter of the excise duty on Indigenous cotton 
raanufacturi'h , reform in tho administration 
of criminal justice, m which is Included thi 
separation of judicial from executive func- 
tions , and the equal piivilege of Indians 
as citizens of tho British Empire in all part^ 
of Ills Majesty’s Dominions. 

British Committee. 

It may bo observed in conclusion that thi' 
Cxmgress has an organisation also in London 
which IS called tho British Committee of th(‘ 
Congress. It is furnished with funds provided 
by tlie Indian National Congress. It has an 
establishment of its own and attached to it 
though with independent income, an organ 
of opinion, called “India”, which echoes 
tlic salient monts of what may have happened 
every week in India As such it performs 
useful seiMce It is will informed and is 
liboiallv eireulated among members of Parlia- 
ment who sympathise with Indian aspirations 
or take interest in the general progress and 
wclfaio of India The Committee consists 
of retiied Anglo-Indians and has been for yeais 
presided ovei by that well-w isher and disinterest- 
ed frii'nd ot India, Sir William Wedderbun , 
who was twice clect(‘d President of the Congress 
The Committee invariably invites distinguished 
or leading Indians when in London to take 
pait 111 its dolihi rations The Committee 
itself IS m constant touch with all proceedmgs 
m the House of Commons on Indian affaiis 
and often helps ir embers to put questions 
when needed Some years ago it formed a 
standing committee of meirbers of the House 
of Commons and an attempt is about to be 
made to revive it The Committee aDo keeps 
Itself in communication with tho India Office 
and often acts as a vidilcle of conveying Indian 
opinion to the Secretary of State As such 
the organisation renders valuable service to 
Indian cause in England 

The 1914 Session ot the Congiess was held at 
Karachi, iindii the Pn'sidency ot the Hon 
Nawab Syed Muhammed Bahadur, of Madras 
Whilst theie were some notable absentees from 
the Hcssion owing to vaiious causes, the pro- 
ceedings were marked by considerable enthu- 
siasm 'Ihe principal topics discussed were 
the status of Indians in South Africa and the 
desirability of a closer understanding between 
the Hindu and Mahomedan communities, for 
the common advancement of India The 
1914-15 Session was fixed to be held at Madras 
under tho pre«ideiicv of the Hon. Mr Basu of 
Calcutta. 
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The Indicin Moslem League was established 
111 1900. Prioi to that tune the Tridian Mos- 
I( ms had stood aloof from politic'^ Acliiig 
uuder the guidance of the gieatest man they 
have produced, Sir SyedAhmad. they dc\otcd 
till ir attention to education, tourding the 
Aligarh College with the spi'tial jmrpo^e ot 
making up the leeway ot Alahomedans in edu- 
c.ition, and left politics to the othiu Indian 
peoples. A few 5lahom(*dans joined the Na- 
tional Congress and took paib in its annual 
sessions ; but the community as a whole stood 
aside from political movements 

In 1906 however changes occurred which 
impelled Indian Moslems to adion Under 
the Act of 1892, const tilling the Indian Legis- 
lative Councils, there was no specilic Moslem 
representation and m tlie elections whu h had 
taken place under tint Act the Mo'^limis had 
tor all practical purjioses tailed to find bel(*c- 
tion. Therefore, win n the aim iidment ot tlie 
Act and the extension of the lepiescntative 
punciplo were undir discussion, they weio 
stirred to action They ti ared le^^, under m 
ueadomic system, adapted only to a homo- 
g-mcous people, their distinct communal in- 
terests would cither secure no representation 
at all, or orly madeipiate repicscntation 
They therefore took counsel togi ther <ind 
ipproached the Viceroy in deputation, hea<led 
by His Highness the Aga Khan, and piesented 
their MOWS in an impoitant St.ili* paper In 
this they laid striss on their position m the 
following passage — 

“ Representative institutions of the European 
tvpo are new to the Indian people — many 
ot the most thought tul members ot our com- 
munity, 111 fact, consider that the gicatcst 
care, torethought, and caution svill be rcces- 
hary if they are to be huccessinlly adapted to 
the social, religious and iiolitical conditions 
obtaining in liulia~-aiid that m the abseme 
of such care and caution thou adoption is 
hkelv, amongst other evils, to place our na- 
tional interests at the dis^iosal ot an unsym- 
pathetic majority ” 

Feeling that the Mahomedans were a dir.tinct 
( ommuiiity, anvl that then interests had suUcr- 
( vl because tliey had been under-represerted, 
tlie deputation asked foi icpreseiitation on a 
( ommuual ba'-is, and toi representation in 
excess of their actual nun crieal stiength ov 
account of the peculiar and historical position 
of the Moslem community This request 
was accepted, and the Imperial and Provincial 
t>)uncils embodied the imiuiple of Maliomedan 
representation on a communal basis 

First Constitution. 

It was felt that In view of the changed con- 
ditions the Moslems should organise their own 
political society for the cxpicssion of their 
communal policy This was the oiigin of the 
Moslem League The rules and regulations 
of the League provided for a constitution, 
with provincial branches, and deflned the ob- 
jects of the League m the following language — 
The objects of the League shall be - 

(a) to promote among Indian Musalmans 
feelings of loyalty towards the Bntish Gov- 
ernment, and to remove any misconception 


that may arise as to the intentiops of Govern- 
ment with regard to any of its measures 

(b) to protect the jiolitica!! and other rights 
and interests of Indian Micsalmans and to 
place tlieir needs and aspirations before the 
Government in temjierate language 

(e) without piejudicc to the objects men- 
tioned under («) and {b) of this section, to 
pioinote so tar as possible concord and harmony 
bitncon the Musalmans and other communi- 
ties of India 

Revised Constitution 
Tn 1912 and 19id Moslem opinion as ex- 
piesscd by tlie League underwent a certain 
thange Fust at a meeting of the Council, 
afterwards at the annual session which was 
h(‘ld at Lucknow, the constitution was amended 
so as to inchuli in the objects of the League 
the attainment of a system ot self-govern- 
ment in India under the Ciown The objects 
ot the League, as defined in the most recent 
publication, .iie thus set foith — 

The objects ot the li<*ague shall be — 

{u) to maintain and piomote among the 
jieople of this lountry feelings of loyalty to- 
waids the Bntish Ciown 
(&) to piotect and advance the political 
and othei lights and interests of the Indian 
M usalmans 

(c) to promote fiiondslnp and union between 
the Musalmans and other communities ot 
India . 

{(1) without detriment to the foregoing ob- 
jects, attainment, under the ncgis of the Bntish 
Crown, of a system ot self-government suitable 
to India, thiough < onstitutional mears, by 
bunging about, amongst otheis, a steady 
refoini of the existing system of administration, 
by piomotmg national unty, by fostering 
public spiiit among the people of India and 
by co-opeiatmg with other communities for 
the said puiposes 

This change in the constitution of the League 
produced much discussion and was opposed 
by many of the older men who had led the 
community 

London Branch. 

There is a branch of the Moslem League 
m TiOudon, of which the Right Hon Syed 
Amir All is President In the autumn ot 
1913 the London office bearers lesigred, as 
the result of differences of opirion with two 
Indian Moslems who were visiting England, 
Mr Mahoinc'd Ah and Mr Vazier Khan, the 
honorary secretary of the League Syed 
Amir All thus described the nature of these 
cliff eiences “ an endeavour to capture the 
organisation here and to iirpose on it their 
own will To both of these attempts I was, 
in the interests of the Mussulman community, 
bound to take strong objectioa ” In response 
to strong pressure from the Provincial Leagues 
in India, the Ixmdon office bearers resumed 
their posts art! the London Branch of the 
League co’^tmucs under the former i>ersonnel 
The headquarters ot the League arc at Luck* 
now. 

The annual session of the League was not 
held m 1914, as it was thought that the season 
was one for co-operation, not for criticism. 
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The newspaper Press in India is an essen- 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in liand by the 
English in Bengal In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in liengal and 
within seven years at the end ot tin* same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was stalled in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780 
Exactly a century and a thud has elapsed 
since, not a very long peiiod tirtainly, a period 
almost measured by tiie life ot a single news- 
paper, The Times, winch eame into existence 
only five years later in 1783, but then the 
period of British supremacy is not much longei, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twentv- 
three yeais earhr*r Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madias did not lag mucli 
behind In 1789 the fiist Bomba\ newspaper 
appeared, The Bomhmj Iloald, followed m \t 
year by The Bombay Conner, a paper now 
represented by the Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated m 18b I In Bombay 
the advent of the pr< fs may be said to ha\e 
followed the British occupation ot the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta In 
Calcutta the English were on sutferance ixdoie 
Plasscv, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters aftei 1065, and it is somewhat stiange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all tho<-e hundrc'd 
and twenty-five years betote the actual advent 
of The Herald 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette whicli is better known trom th(‘ name 
of its founder as llicUfs Gazette oi Journal 
Hicky like most pioneers had to sulfer tor his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was cmtirly 
his own, as he made his pap('r a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared fiom public view in 1782 Seveial 
journals rapidly followed llicky'.s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad <‘\ample The 
Indian Gazette had a caieer of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was meiged into the 
Bengal Hark am, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both aie now repn sented 
by 2he Indian Daily Neivs with w'hioh they 
were amalgamated in 18G0 iVo few'i r than 
five papers followed In as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of tlu'se, J'he 
Galmtta Gazette, staitcd in Ecbruaiy 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Go\ernmfnt, flour- 
ishes still as the official gazette of tlie Bengal 
Government 

From its commencement tlic press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, wdio 
put serious restraints upon its indtpendence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 
rigorous control Goveinment objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. Fiom 1791 to 1799 
several editors were depoited to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley, 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation These 


regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules 

This change pioved beneficial to the status 
of the press, foi henceforward self-respecting 
and able mc'ii began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best know’ii 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
availed him'-elf of this comparative freedom 
to critidse lht> authorities, and under the short 
administration ot Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily ocfupied llasting’s place, he was de- 
poited iirulii rubs specially passed But 
J.ord AmlKT‘^t and still more Lord William 
Bentimk wtie peisons of bioad and liberal 
views, and under tlitm the press was left prac- 
tically tn<‘, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which wiic not enforced, though Loid 
Chile who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, oiue strongly but in vam urged tin* 
latter to enforce them Mdcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a bru t peiiod Bentinck, removed 
e\(n tlKS( legulations, and bioiight about 
what Is calh‘(l the emancipation of the press 
in India m 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era m tlx' history of the Indian iins-, 
Among pa[)eis that came into being, was tlie 
Bombay Times which was started towaids 
tlie close oi 18 58 by the leading merchants ol 
Bombay, and wliicli in 18bl changed it name, 
to tli(‘ times oi India The Bombay Gazette 
founded m 179J, ceasid publication in 1914 

The libtral spin! in whuh Lord Hastings 
had begun to dial with the press led not only 
to tlie impiovenunt m the tone and status 
of the Amrlo-Imhan press, but also to the iisi 
of the Native or Indian Biess The first new's- 
papei m any Indian language was the Samachai 
Durpan started by the famous Serampoii 
Missionarii's Ward, Caiey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received eiicourage- 
iiK nt fiom Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late thiough the post oflice at one-fourth tlit' 
usual rates I'his was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native papiT m Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thu^ 
w'as laid the* foundation of the Native Indian 
Pn'ss which at the present day Is by far the 
largest pait of tlie press m India, numbering 
over 050 jiapers 

From 1835 to the jNfutinw the press spread 
to otlKT cities like Jlelhi, A^ra, Gwalior, and 
(‘\(‘n Lahoie, whereas foimeily it was chiefly 
conhiud to the Bre'sidencv towns. During 
the Mutiny its fieedom had to bo temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the llccns» 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fe'ars of its circulating intelhge.icc which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. Tlx' 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the pi ess was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown In 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country In which the press participated 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at th<* 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small 
The number of the former did not show a groat 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in in- 
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tluenco and also circulation was satisfactory 
Famous journalists like Kobert Knight, James 
Maclean and Ilurris Mookerji flourished in 
this generation. The Civil awl Military Gazette 
was originally published in bimla as a weekly 
])aper, the first issue being dated June 22nd, 
1872 Prior to and in the days ot the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern India 
was the Mofussilite, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Vmbaba Alter a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the Civil and MUUary Gazelle 
acquired and incorporated the Mofimilile, 
and in 1870 the oflu e of the papei was transterred 
irom Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
lo be published daily J)uring Lord Lytton's 
viceroyalty a leaetionary policy was pursued to- 
wards the ^ernacular pi ess which was res- 
trained by a special Act passed m 1878 With 
the advent of Lord llipon in 1880, the Press 
\ct of Lytton was repealed in 1882 The 
influence of the native jirc'ss especially grew 
ro be very great, and its < iiculation too re- 


ceived a great fillip This may be said to liave 
gone on till 1897, when India (‘iitered upon 
a disastrous cycle of years duiing which plague 
and famine gave rise to grave political dis- 
content which found exaggerated expression 
in the native press, both in the vernacular 
and in English 'file deteiioration in the tone 
of a section of the press became accentuated 
as years W( nt on and prosecutions for sedition 
had little effc ct m chicking the sinister influence. 

Ill 1910 Loid Minto passed a Press Act ap- 
plicable, not like Lytton’s Ati, to the peccant 
part aloiu, but liki* Canning’s measure, to the 
entire press This measure is having the 
desired etfect inasmuch as it has undoubtedly 
checked seditious WTiting m all the provinces 
where it had pieviously been most life One 
raarkt'd etT(‘ct of the Act has b( en to increase 
the inllui'nce and circulation of the moderate 
papers There is some timdency, as m Eastern 
Bengal, to evade the Act by the secret produc- 
tion and dissemination of seditious leaflets. 
(See aho p 404 ) 


Books 


Piovineo 


Pimtmg 

Presse'^ 

News- 

papers 

Peiioili- 

tals 

In 

English 01 
other 
European 
Languages 

111 Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or m 
more than one 
Language 

Bengal 


654 

115 

163 

440 

2,871 

Bihar and Oiis^a 


111 

20 

20 

116 

716 

United Piovinces 


489 

141 

98 

312 

1,259 

Punjab 


206 

7(> 

103 

-8 

1,487 

North-West Fiontiei Ihovime 

22 

2 

1 



Burma 


127 

50 

57 

.31 

304 

Central Piovmces and Beiai 

75 

15 

16 

21 

141 

\sgam 

.. 

42 

12 

4 

1 

26 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 


9 

2 

5 

3 

1 21 

Coorg 

Madras ' 


1 ^ 

1 619 

87 

1 

1,499 

518 

1,822 

Bombay 


! 424 

139 

j 

303 

76 

1,341 

Total 

1911-12 

2,781 

659 

2,269 

1,596 

9,988 


^1910-11 

2,751 

658 

1,902 

i 1,578 

10,063 


1909-10 

2,736 

2,694 

726 

829 

2,112 

9,934 


1908-9 

738 

895 

1,687 

8,345 

Totals 

1907-8 

2,671 

753 

1,602 

1,524 

7,095 

1906-7 

2,490 

744 

973 j 

1,589 

8,126 


1905-6 

2,380 

747 

793 ! 

1,411 

7,644 


1904-5 

2,262 

713 

747 

1,321 

7,023 


1903-4 

2,139 

709 

719 

1,294 

6,824 


. 1902-3 

2,156 

657 

691 

1,252 

6,783 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 

I^OTE — News Agencies are distinguished by an asterisk 


ijtation" 


Title m full 


i Dav of going to Press 

I 


Agia 


Ahmtdabad 


Ajmei 

Akola, Beiai 

Akyab 

Ahgaih 

Allahabad 


Amraoti 


Ami ell 

Amroha 

Bagerhat 


Bangaloie 


Bankipoie 


Barisal 

Baroda 

Bassein, Burma 
Batticaloa (Ceylon) 
Belgaum 


Benares City 


BhaMiagar 
Bihar (Patna) 
Bijapur 


JvayastJia llitkaii 

f Ahmedabad Samachai 
I Coronation Advertiser 
I Gujarati Punch 

1 

I Jama Sainachar 
{ Kathiawar and Mahikantha 
I Gazette 

1 Political Bliomiyo 
Piaja Bandhii 
liajasthan 

Bajastan Samachai 
Berar Samachai 

\ Arakan Times 
1 Arakan News 

Ahgaih Institute Gazt tte 

Abhyudaya 
1 Hindustan Bevn w 
I Calcutta Intelligence Synduate 
\ Leadei 
I Pomeer 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, 1 d 

f Kartawya 
JTamod Sindhu 
L Veer Shaio Sanjcevinee 

Islam Gazette 
Ittihad 
J agaran 

f Daily Post 
, Army and Civil News 
L Kasim-ul-Akhbar 

r Behar Bhandu 
, Behar Heiald 
I Beharec 
t. Express 

Barisal Hitaishi 
Shree Sayaji Vijaya 
Bassein News 
Lamp 

Belgaura Samachai 

f Awazai Khalk 
Bharat Jiwan 
L Indian Student 

Jainshasan 

Ittehad 

Kamatak Vaibhav 


int, 8th, ICth, and 24th of every 
month 
Every day 
Wednesda) s 
Sundays 

Sundays 

Saturdays 


riiursdays 
Saturdav s 
Fridays 

Thursdays 

Sundays. 

Mondays and Thursdays 
Tuesdays and Fridays 

Widnesdays 

Fridays 

On first of every month 

Daily, except Tuesdays 
Daily 


Tuesday 

Mondays 

Mondays 

Thursdays 

Saturdays 

Sundays 

Daily 

Dally 

Mondays and Thursdays 

Fridays 

Saturdays 

Daily. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days 
Sundays 
Thursdays 

Tuesdays and Fridays 
Every other Saturday. 

Mondays 

Every Wednesday 
Sundays 

27th of each month 

Tuesdays 

Wednesdays 

Saturdays 
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Advocate of India 

Daily. 


Akhbar-i’Islam 

Daily 


Akhbar-i-Soudagar 

Daily, except on Sundays. 


Andhra Patrika 

Wednesdays 


Argus 

Asso( iated Press 

Sundays. 


Bombay Chronicle 

Daily, except Saturday Evening 
and Sunday Morning 


Bombay Guardian 

Fridays 


Bombay Samachar 

Daily 


Briton 

Daily, except Saturdays. 


Catholic Examiner 

Thursdays 


Gujarati 

Saturdays 


Illustrated Sporting Review 

Satuidays 


Indian Industries and Power 

On the 15th of each month 


Indian Investors* Referee 

Fridays 


Indian Social Reformer 

Saturdays 

Bombay . . 

Indian Spectator 

Fridays 

Indian Spectator and the Voice 
of India. 

Fridays. 


Indii Prdkash 

Daily, except Sundays 

Saturdays 


Jama 


Jam-e-Jamshed 

Daily, except Saturdays 


Kaist r-i-Hind 

Saturdays 


Muslim Herald 

Dail> , except Sundays 


Muslim Tunes 

Fridays 


NdHve Opinion 

Tuesdays 


0 Anglo- Lustiano 

Saturdays 


The Parsi 

Saturdays 


Railway Times 

Fridays 


Hast Goftar 

Sundays 


Reuter’s Indian Journal 

Daily. 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited 


Sanj Vartaman 

Daily, except Sundays 


Shri Venkateshwar Samachar 

Fndays 


Tirae^ of India 

Daily 


Times of India Illustrated Weekly 

Wednesdays 


United Press Syndicate 

Bowringpct 

Kolar Gold Fields News 

Tuesdays 

Budaon 

Akhbor Zulqarnain 

Gth, 13th, 20th, and 27th of every 
month 

Saturdays 

Calangute (Goa) 

A Voz do Povo 


Al-Hilal 

Daily. 


Amrita Bazar Patrika 

Daily 


Aslan 

Fridays. 


Associated Press 


Bangabasi 

Wednesdays 


Bengalee 

Daily, except Sundays 

Thursdays. 


Bharata Mitra 


Calcutta Intelligence Syndicate 


Capital 

Thursdays. 

Calcutta . 

Catholic Herald of India . 

Tuesdays. 

Dainik Hitabadl 

Daily, except Wednesdays. 


Empire (Calcutta Evening News). 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Englishman 

Daily. 


Ilablul Matin 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Handicap 

Fridays. 


Hindoo Patriot 

Daily, except Saturdays. 


llltabadi 

Indian and Eastern Engineer . . 

Wednesdays. 


14th of each month. 


Indian Dally News 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Indian Echo 

Fridays. 


Indian Empire 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Indian Engineering 

Thursdays. 


Indian Express 

Once a month. 
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Stations 


(‘alciitta 

Calicut 

Cawnporo 

Chinsurali 

Chittagong 

Cochiu 

Colombo 

Comllla 

Cuttack 

Contai 

Dacca 


The Press, 


Title In full. 


Ihiy of going to Press 


f Indian Tiold 

Indian Methodist Times 
Indian Mirror 
Indian Nation 
Indian News Agem y 
indi.in Planters’ (Sa/ittc 
Indian Pnbhe Health 
Indo-Biitish Pi ess Agency 
Moslimi Clironu Ic and JMuhain- 
nudaii Obscr\er 
Mussalinan 

. Railways and Sbipinng 
Jteis and ltav>( t 
Iteiitei’s Telegram Company, 
Li tinted 
Sanjibam 
Samay 
Stati small 
Swadi'sh 
Telegiaph 

1 inies of India IllU'^tiated Wt i kl> 
United Press Syndicate* 
Manoiaina 
L Ker.tki Sanchari 


Wednesdays 
Last day ot month 
Daily 
Saturdays. 

Satin days 

15th of caeh month 


Thursdays 

Thursdays 

Uitli and last day ol < m ly monlh 
Saturdays 


Wednesdays 
Wednesdays 
Daily, exct'pt Sunday 
Sundays 

Wt dnt sdays 

Fridays 
Wednt sdays 


West Coast Ileformer 

f West Coast Spectator 
I A/ad 

i lit n1 ( r’s T’eb gram Company, Li- 
1 mi ted 
I Zaniana 

Fducation Ua/ette 
Jyoti 

r Cochin Argus 
{ Malabar Herald 
L Ceylon Catholic Messengei 

r Ceylon Indi'pcndcmt 
Ceylon Morning Leader 
Ceylon Observer 
Ceylon Sportsman 
I Ceylonese 
I Dliiakara Prakash 


1 Dravida Mltran 
I Islam Mittiran 
I Nanartha Pradipaya 
1 Sarasavl Sandaresa 
I Sihaia Samaya 
Sinhala Bauddhaya 
L Times of Ceylon 

. . Hitavarta 
Utkal Deepica 
Nlhar 


Sundays and Tlmrsdajs 

Wednesdays and Satmdays 
Wednesdays 


25th day of every month 

Tuesdays 

Wednesdays 

Saturdays 

Saturdays 

Tuesdays and Fridays 

Daily 

Daily 

Daily 

Saturdays. 

Daily 

Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays 
Daily, except Sundays 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Saturdays 

Mondays and Thursdays 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
Mondays and Thursdays 
Saturdays 
Daily 

Wednesdays 

Fridays 

Mondays. 


Mondays 

Sundays 

Thursdays and Sundays 
Daily. 


r Associated Press* 
I Dacca Gazette 
< Dacca Prokash 
East 

t Herald 
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Title in full. 1 

i 

Date of going to Press. 

Darjocling . 

Darjeeling Visitor and Advert isei 

Mondays » 

r 

1 

Associated Press 


Comrade 

I’ridays 

1 

Durbar Bulletin . 

Daily 

Delhi 

Hamdaid 

Daily 

1 

Indian News Agency 

1 

]\[orning Post 

Daily, except SundaNs 

1 

Pioneer Supplement 

Daily 

( 

Dharwarvritt 

Wednesdays 

Dhdiwai \ 

1 

Karnataka Patra 

Fridays 

Karnatakavritta and Dlninanjava 

Tuesdays 


Ivshema Samachar 

Thursdays 

Dhulia 

Khandesh Vaibhav 

Fridays 

Dibnigarh 

TiiiK'H of Assam 

Fridays 

(iaya 

Kayastha Messengei 

Sundays 

(Juntiu 

Dcshablinani 

Daily 

Hiibli 

Kannad Kesari 

Fridays 

r 

Musheer-i-Dect an 

Daily 

Hydciabad, Deccan ^ 

Sahifd-i-Rozana 

Daily 

Usman Gazette 

Daily 


Sind Journal 

Wednesdays 

Hyderabad, Sind 

1 

Musafir 

Saturdays 

Prabhat 

Tuesdays and Fndav- 

f 

Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Ad- 

Tuesdays 

1 

vertiser 


Jaflfna 

Jaffna Catholic Guardian 

Saturday Mornings 

1 

Vasavilan Jaffna Native Opinion 

Fortnightly on Mondays 

Sithia Veda Pathiikavalan 

Every other Friday evening 

Jaffna (Vannarponiiai) 

Hindu Organ 

Wednesdays. 


India Sunday School Journal 

Third Thursday of e\eiy month 

Jnbbulpore 

Jubbulpore Post 

Fridays 

1 

Saddhram Pracharak 

Tuesdays 

Kankhal 

Karachi Argus 

Wednesdays 


Karachi Chronicle 

Saturdays 


Parsi Sansar 

Saturdays 


Praja Mitra 

Tuesdays and Fridays 


Pheentx’ 

Tuesdays and Friday's 

Karaclii 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, Li- 

mited 



Sind Gazette 

Daily except Sundays. 


Sind Observer 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Sind Sudhar 

Satmdays 


Star of India 

Saturdays 

Khulna 

Khulna Basi 

Saturdays 

Kolhapur City 

Vidyavilas 

Fridays. 

Kottayam . . { 

Malayala Manorama 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

\ 

Nazrani Deepka 

Tuesdays 

Kurunegala 

Abhinawa Kawata Angana 

Days prior to the 1st and loth 0 
every month. 
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station'* 


rule in full. i ol ^oing to Pri-s 

I 


I abort' 


L.ii kana 


) uckiiow 


Madras 


Madura 

Mapuca 

Margao (Goa) 


r Akhbai-i-Ain 
1 Ar^a Patiika 
1 Associatod Press 
i (-ivil and Mihtaiy Gazette 
I Besh 
j Hindu 
I Hindustan 
1 Paisa Akhbar 
j Punjabcc 

I Punjab Obscrx ei 
Punjab Samachar 
j ilajput Gazette 

! Heuters Telegi nn ('oni])anv, 
I LiiniG'd 
! 'riibune 
I Watan 

I Khaiikbah 
I Larkana (Jazt tie 
I Sind Patiika 


Baily 

Saturdays 

Daily, (Sundays exieptc'd) 

Daily 

Tuesdays 

Wednesdays 

Daily 

Tuesdays, Thursday s and Satin - 
days 

Wednesdays and Satuidays 
Fridays. 

1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of every 
month 


Daily , « \ei pt Sunday s 
Thursday s 

Satin day s 
Fridays 

Saturday 


I Ad V orate 
1 Anand 

1 Tndian Daily Teh giaph 


Wednesd.iy', and Satuiays 

Tliursdays 

Daily 

Wednesdays 

Wednesdays 

15th day “of eyery month 
Tuesdays 

Daily, except Sundays. 

On the fiist of eveiy month 

Tuc'sdays 

Thuisdays 


' Indian Witness 
1 Kaukab-i-IImd 

JCayastha Mutual iMinily Pension 
y iind N ( ws 
Muslim Ga/t'lte 
Oudh \khbar 


^ Al-Mazinun 
I Andhia Patiika 
\nglo-lndian 

j Associated Press 
1 Iliwlu — See against Mount Road 


j Indian Patiiot 
j Indian Hallway Journal 

j Jaiida-i-Ilo/gar 
■j Law Times 


Daily 

15th ol e\ eiy montli 

Satuidays 

Saturdays 


i ISladras Mail 
I New India 


Daily 

Daily 


I Madias Times 
I Muhhammadan 


Daily, except Saturdays. 
Mondays and Thursdays. 


i Mukhbir-i-Decean 
I Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
I Limited 

I Shameul Akhbar 
1. Swadcfea Mitran 


Wednesdays. 


^Mondays 

Daily, except Sundays 


South Indian Mai) 
Futuro 


Mondays 

Daily. 


( Norieias 
/ Ultramar 


Mondays. 

Mondays and Fridays 
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Matheran Malheran Jottings 

Mattanchcri Cliakravarthl 

( Mirpurkhas Oayt tic 

Mirpurkhas . . ) Zaniindcr Gazette 

Mirzapur City Khichri Samachar 

f Al-’Miishei 

Colonel 

Moradabad ^ Meston News 

1 Sitara-i-Ilnul 

L 

f 'Moulmein Advertiser 
Moulmein . j 

Tl.amrnenna Tifiu H 
Mount Road, Madi as Hinde 


Tuesdays and Fridays 

Saturdays. ^ 

Wednesdays 

Thursdays 

Saturdays 

4th, 11th, 18th, 25th of every 

month. 

1st, 8th, 16th and 24tli of every 
month 

4t]\, 12th, 20th and 28th of every 
month 

4th, r2th, 20th and 28th of every 
month 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satar- 
days 

Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days 

Daily, except Sundays 


Mussoorie 

Muttra 

Muvattupuzha 

Mymensingh 

Nagereoll 

Nagpur 

Navsari 

Nova Goa 

Ootacamund 

Pandharpur 
Panjim Goa 
Pen 

Peshawar 

Poona 


( F(ho 

t Mnssooru' Times 

Inmskilliner 
ICorala Dheepika 
Cham Mihir 
Travaneore Times 

( Nagpur and Berar T'lim s 
I Desha-Sewak 

Independent 

f Boletim do Coim reio 
I O’Commereio 
I Odebatc 
ITeraldo 
I O’JIeraldo 

L 

Soutli of India Obsei\ei and Nil 
glri News 
Pandhan Mitia 
O’Crcnte 
Sudhakar 

f Afghan 

Reuter’s Telegram C'ompany, 
t Limited 

( Deccan Herald 
Dnyan Chakshu 
Dynana Prakas 

Evening Dispatch 
- Kesan 
Maharatta 

Pandit 
Poona Mail 
Poona Observer 
Sudharak or Reformer 


Fridays 

Thursdays 

7th of each month 
Fridays 
Tuesdays 
'J’ucsdays 

Fridays 

Mondays 

Saturdays 

Wednesdays 

Daily 

Mondays 

Daily, except Mondays 
Daily, except Sundays and 
holidays 

Daily issue Sundays 

Sundays 
Saturdays 
1 ndays 

Daily 


Daily 

Wednesdays 
Daily, except Mondays 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Tuesdays. 

Sundays 

Daily, and weekly on Wednesdays 
Daily. 

Daily. 

Sundays 
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Day of going to Press 

Poona City . * 

Quetta 

Vande Mataram 

Baluchistan Gazette 

Saturdays 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 

(iullon 

Tiajkot 

Malayali 

Kathiawar Times . . 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Wednesdays and Sundays 

r 

Rangoon 

Burma Sunday Times 

Rangoon Gazette . 

Rangoon Times 

Sundays. 

Daily, except Saturday evening 
and Sunday morning. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Ratnagin | 

Bakool 

Satya Shodhak 

Saturdays 

Sundays 

Rawalpindi 

Satara 

Satara City. . 

Punjab Times 

Shubha Suchaka 

Prakash 

Saturdays and Wednesdays 
Fridays 

Wednesdays. 

Secunderabad . . ^ | 

Hyderabad Bulletin 

Notice Sheet 

Daily 

Daily 

Shahjahanpiir 

Shikarpur (Sind) 

Sarpunch 

Trade Advertiser (Waper-S«ima- 
char) 

Daily 

Saturdays. 

Shillong 

Assan Advertiser 

Fridays 

Sholapur . . j 

Kalpataru 

Sholapur Samachar 

Sundays 

Tuesdays. 

r 

1 

Associated Press . . 

Indian News Agency 


Simla . . J 

Indian War Cry 

News of India 

27th of each month. 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Pioneer Daily Bulletin 

Reuter's Telegram Company, 
Limited. 

Week days 

Sukkur 

Sindhl 

Saturdays 

r 

Surat . . . 

Apakshapata 

Deshi Mitra 

Gujrat Mittra and Gujrat Darpan 
Praja Pokar 

Surat Akhbar 

Saturdays 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays 

Wednesdays 

Sundays. 

Sylhet 

!tamluk 

Tangail 

Paridarsaka 

Tamalika 

Islam Rabi 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays 

Thana 

Trlchur 

Arunodoya 

Lokaprakasam 

Sundays 

Mondays. 

Truvalla . . 

Trivandrum 

Vizagapatam 

Kerala Taraka 

Western Star 

Andhra Advocate 

Wednesdays 

Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days. 

Fridays. 

^ai . . . . 1 

Modavritta 

Vnttasar 

Mondays. 

Mondays. 

^ ®'mal . • , , , , 

Hankishore 

Sundays 
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INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Tlie Newspapers (Incitements to Offences) 
Act, 1908, was passed in view of the close con- 
nexion between the perpetration of outrages 
by means of explosives and the publication 
of criminal incitements in certain newspapers 
The Act deals only with incitements to murder, 
to offences under the Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908, and to acts of violence It gives 
power in such cases to confiscate the printing 
press used in the production of the newspaper, 
and to stop the lawful issue of the newspaper 
The procedure adopted in tlie Act follows the 
general lines of that provided in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure for di^aling with public 
nuisances, with the addition that the final 
order of the magistrate diiecting the forfeituie 
of the press is appealable to tlie High Court 
within 15 days It is further provided that 
no action can be taken against a press save 
on the application of a Local Covemment 
When an order of forfeiture has been made 
by the magistrate, but only in that case, the 
Local Government is empowered to annul 
the declaration made by the printer and pub- 
hsher of the newspaper under the Press and 
Registration of Hooks Act, 1867, and there- 
after neither that newspaper nor any other 
which is the same in substance can be published 
without a breach of the law 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object ot which w'as 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also w’lth 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or dutv, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects 111 India, or to 
Intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication ; (ii) control ovei publishers of 
newspapers , (nO control over the importa- 
tion mto British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter ; (iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable news- 
papers, books, or other documents wherever 
found. 

As regards the first of these objects, it is 
laid down that proprietors of prmtmg presses 
making a declaration for the first time under 
section 4 of the Press and Begistration of Books 


Act, 1867, shall give security, which may, 
however, be dispensed with by the magistrate 
at his discretion , that the proprietors of presses 
established before the passing of the Act may 
similaily be reqmred to give security if and 
when they are guilty of pr utmg objectionable 
matter of the description to which the Act 
apphes , and that, w'here security has been 
deposited. Local Governments may declare 
such securitv forfeit where it appears to them 
that the pi css has been used for printi^ or 
publishing such objectionable matter When 
the initial security so deposited has thus been 
forfeited, the deposit of fuither security in a 
larger sum is required befoie a fresh declaration 
can be made under section 4 of the Press and 
Kegistration of Books Act, and, if thereafter 
the press is again used for printmg or publish- 
ing objectionable matter the further security 
deposited and the press itself may be declared 
forfeit 

C'ontiol over publishers oi newspapers, the 
second main object of the Act, is provided for 
in a similar manner. The keeping of a print- 
ing press and the publishing ot a newspaper 
without depositing security when required are 
punishable with the penalties prescribed for 
failuie to make the declarations required by 
sections 4 and 5 of the Piess and Begistration 
of Book^ Act, 1867 

Otliei piovisions deal with the cases ot books 
or pamphlets pnnted out of India 01 secretly 
in India The more eflieient control over the 
importation and transmission by post of ob- 
jectionable mattiu of the kind described in the 
Act is given by empowering tlie customs and 
post office authorities to detain and examine 
packages suspected of containing such matter, 
and to submit thorn for the orders of the Local 
Gov ernment 

The foiuth object of the Act is attained by 
authorising the Local GovTmment to declare 
forfeit any newspaper, book or othei document 
which appears to it to contain matter of the 
prohibited description, and upon such a decla- 
ration the Act empowers the police to seize 
such articles and to search for the same. 

In any case in which an order of forfeiture 
IS passed by the Local Government, an appli- 
cation may bo made to the High Court on the 
question of fact wdiethcr the matter objected 
to is, or is not, of the nature described m the 
Act For the most part the object of the Act 
haB been secured, as regards the local press, 
without recourse to the power of confiscating 
secuntv 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 

Agricultural and horticultural Society tion of the different vertebrates and 

OF India (Calcutta) —Founded 1820 luvcrtebiates found in the Indian Empin' 

Annual subscription Rs 32 Entrance fee and Ceylon A Journal is published quarterly 

Rs 8 Secretary, F H. Abbott 17, Alipore which contains articles on different natural 

Road, Alipore. , history subjects as well as descriptions of new 

Agri-HorticulturA:. Society op Burma. — species and local lists of difterent orders 

Secietary, Capt W. H Allen, Victoria Park, In the more recent nuinbeis seiial articles on 

Kaiidawglay game birds, common snakes, and common 

Agri-Horticultural Society of Madras— butterflies have been appearing Annual 

Established 1833 Quarterly subscription subscription Rs 15 Entrance f(>e, Rs 10 

for members m Class A Rs 7, in Class B Uomrary Secretary, W S Millard, 6, Apollo 

Rs 3 Secietary, P. F Fvson, Mount Road, Street, Bombay 

Teynampett, S W , Madras British and Foreign Bible Society — 

Anthropological Society op Bombay— Since 1811 the Biitish and Foreign Bible 

Founded 1886, to promote the prostcution Society has been at work in this country, 

of Anthropological research in IndU; to It has 6 Auxiliaries in India and an Agenc> 

correspond with Anthiopological Societies m Burma Tlio first Auxiliary was estab- 

throughout the world, to hold monthly li-^hed in Calcutta, m 1811, then followed 

meetings for reading and discussing papers, the Bombay Auxihary in 1813, the Madr.is 

and to publish a pciiodical journal contain- Auxiliaiy m 1820, the North India Auxi 

mg the transactions of the Society Annual liary m 1845, the Punjab Auxihary in 1863 

subscription Rs 10 Secretary,^ P Masani, the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while th*' 

M A , 3’own Hall, Bombay " Burma Agency was founded in 1899 Th( 

Asiatic Society of JBenoal (Calcutta) — Bible or some portion of it, is now to be 

Secretary, G H Tippei, ma, 57, Paik had in 80 different Indian languages and 

Street, Calcutta • dialeits and the circulation throughout India 

Bombay Art Society — Founded 1888, to and Buima leaehed over 1,000,000 copies 

promote and encourage Art by exhibitions in 1913 The Bibles, Testaments, and Poi- 

of Pictuies and Applied Arts, and to assht tions m the various Vernaculars are sold at 

ui the e^ta blush mernt and maintenance of a rates which tlie very poorest can pay, and 

permanent gallerv for Pictunus and other at considerable loss to the Society Grants 

works of Art Annual exhibition eveiy of English Scriptures arc made to Students 

February Annual subscription Rs 10 , who pass the various University examina- 

Llfe Meinlxu Rs 100 Secretary, Prof O V tions, whose applications are countersigned 

Muller, M \ , Elphinstono College, Bombay bv their Principals, as under — 

Bombay Brvni'H op the Classical Assocta- The 4 Gospels and the Book of Acts in 
tion — T he elassnal Association was started, 1 Vol to Matriculates 

m 1903 in London, to promote the develop- The New Testament and Psalms to Inter- 
ment and maintain the well-being of classical mediates, 

studies The Bombay Brancli was founded The Bible to Graduates 
m 1910 , it numbers 137 members , holds Last ycai no fewer than 9,000 volumes were 
5 or 6 meetings a year , and publishes a yearly so distributed Portions of Senptures in tin 

journal Subseiiption Rs 0 for ordinary important vernaculars ha\e been prepared in 

and Rs 2-8-0 foi assofiate members raised type for the use of the Blind and large 

Secretary, The Rev A AilingcT, S J . grants of money aio annually given to the 

St Xavier’s College, Bombay different Missions, to enable them to carry 

Bombay Branch op the Royal Asiatic on Bible- wo men's and Colportage work 

Society — Founded 1804 to Investigate and Besides the British and Foreign Bible Society 
encourage Oriental Arts. Sciences and Lite- theic is Bible work earned on, in India, Assam 

raturc Annual subscription Rs 50 Secretanj, and Burma in a much smaller way, 

Prof G Anderson To5vn Hall, Bombay. by the Bible Translation Society — which is 

Bombay Natural History Society — Found- connected with the Baptist Missionary 

cd 1883, to promote the study of Natural Society — the American and Canadian Baptist 

History in all its branches The Society has Mission, the National Bible Society’of Scot- 

a small museum with a representative collec- land, and the Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society 


The following tables show the growth in the British & Foreign Bible Society’s work during 
the past few > ears in India & Burma — 

Circulation of the B F B s in India. 


Auxiliaries. 

1912 

1911. 

1910 

1909 

Calcutta 

; 191,809 

127,964 

123,899 1 

125,251 

Bombay 

161,128 

140,852 

138,907 

128,778 

Madras 

268,688 

266,911 

250,273 

199,395 

Bangalore 

33,630 

32,958 

22,309 

20,705 

North India 

212,011 

186,911 

148,681 

122,012 

Punjab 

84,014 

74,831 

71,842 

58,804 

Total copies of Scriptures 

951,280 

830,427 

765,911 

655,005 


These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
oth^r Auxiliaries and agencies during the year. 
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Table op Circulation in Burma 


Channels. 

Bibles 

1 

Tests j 

Por- 

tions 

Totals, 

3912 

Totals, 

1911 

Totals, 

1910 

Sales by colportage 

765 

1,164 

91,921 

1 93,850 

76,516 

70,209 

Sales at Rangoon depot 

860 

1,372 

8,441 

' 10,673 

11,494 

10,359 

Sales at branch-depots 

61 

192 

1,641 

1,894 

2,327 

3,676 

Sales by Biblewomen 

1 

13 

2,087 

2,101 

982 

1,766 

Total ‘^alcs 

1,687 

2,741 

104,090 

108,518 

91,319 

86,010 

Free grants 

15 

13 

100 

128 

97 

108 

i 

Totals 

1,702 

2,754 

104,190 

108,646 

91,416 

86,118 


British Medical Association, (Bombay 
Branch) — Founded 1886, to promote Slcdi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests ot the 
Medical Profession Secretary, Dr D R 
Bardi, Bombay 

BOMBAY Medical Union —Founded 1883 
to promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of \ lews and experienees between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of 
the medical profession in Bombay The 

entrance fee for Resident members Rs 5, 
monthly subscription Rs 2 Absent mem- 
bers Rs 1, and non-resident members yearly 
subscription Rs 5 Preniderd Khan Baha- 
dur Dr N II Choksy Secretaries Dr 

D. M Gagrat and Dr K K Dadachanji 
Dr M D D Gilder, Hon Librarian, Sir 
D M Petit Medical Union Library Hon 
Treasurer Dr V M Bhajekar Ready money 

Buildings, Apollo Bunder, Bombay 

Bombay Sanitary Association — Founded 

to cremate an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general, (b) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and, if possible, 
by holding classes and examinations , (c), 

to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise , (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
ohawls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls give facilities lion Secretan/, 
Dr. J. A Turner, md. Municipal Health 
OflBccr, Bombay 

European Association — The European 
Association was established in 1883 under 
the title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association but the present title 
was adopted in 1913. The Association has 


for its objects the gcneial protection of Euro- 
pean interests and the promotion of Euro- 
pean •welfare The dissociation numbers 
3370 The Head Offices are at Grosvenor 
House, Calcutta President, Mr L P E 
Pugh Secretary, Mr Alec Marsh 
Branches op the European Association 
Assam Valley, Dibrugarh — Chairman, Mr. 

R A Collie Secretary, Mr W Dorward 
Bihar, Mozufffrpore — Chairman, Mr V N 
Hiekley, c I E Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr 
T R Filgate, c I E. 

Bombay — Chairman, Mr L II Savile Secre- 
tary, Mr A W .S Wise 
Darjeeling — Chairman, Mr H R Irwin 
Secretary, Mr G Wrangh am -Hardy 
Delhi — Chairman, Mr C E Bickley Roe 
Secretary, Mr R E Grant Govan 
Dooars, Jalpaiguri —Chairman, Mr H Child 
Secretary, Mr J M Walker 
Madras — Chairman, The llon’ble Mr J. 0. 

Robinson Secretary, Mr P Holt 
Punjab, Lahore — Chairman, Mr W. Muir 
Masson Secretary, Mr L Saunders. 

Sind, Karachi — Chairman, Mr. J I. Murray. 

Secretary, Mr R D Marshal 
Surma Valley, Silchar — Chairman, Mr 
R St. J Hickman Secretary, Mr. R St. J. 
Hickmon 

United Provinces, Cawnpore. — Chairman, 
Mr A B Shakespear, c i E. Secretary, 
Mr J G Ryan 

Indian Association for the Cultivation 
OF Science (Calcutta) — Secretary, Dr. 
Amrita Lai Sircar, 210, Bow Bazar Street, 
Calcutta 

Indian Mathematical Society, founded in 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India It conducts a bi-monthly 
iornal in which papers on mathematical sub- 
jects are published and maintains a library 
with current mathematical periodicals in all 
languages and new books in the subject. 
The library is located in the Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and hooka are 
circulated to members by post The journal 
of the society is published in Madras. There 
are about 150 members from all parts of 
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ladia President, Prot 11. N Apto of 
Kolhapur Secretaries, Prof. I). D Kapadia, 
Poona, and Prof M T Naranicngar, Bangalore 
Librarian, Principal II P Paranjpyo, Poona 

Indian Socikty of Oriental Art (Calcutta ) 
— Joint Secs, and T reuses , 'N. Blount and 
B C Law. P 0 Box No 8. Calcutta 

India Sunday School Uj^ion — The India 
Sunday School tlniou h a largo indigenous 
iiiterdcnoiniiiational Society having the sym- 
pathy and Co-opcratiuii of the greater num- 
ber of MisHionaiy Societies in India The 
gieat purposes ot the Union are the promo- 
tion ot systematic and carctul Jhblo study, and 
tlie increased cftideney ot Sunday School 
in India Its opeiabions extend beyond 
the boideis ot India itselt to Aiabia, Siam, i 
Borneo and Assam Upw., ds of (>5U,000 | 
Similay School scholais and teachers and j 
13,944 Sunday Schools aic connected with the 
Union, speaking bO Venuiculais One Cen- 
tral and 40 PioMiicial ('ommittees contiol 1 
its Indian woik which torms part of a world ! 
wide movement with a membership of | 
28,000,000 

The India Union was founded in Allahabad 
in 1876 Veaily oxammations arc held for j 
both teachcis and scholars in 31 centres, j 
for which medals*, piizcs, scripture awaids, 
and certifliates are granted to siKiessful candi- 
dates, upwards ot 20,000 entert d tliese Exams 
for 1913 Notes on the daily portions ot the 
Interdenominational Bible Beading Associa- 
tion are published by the I S S U in English 
and 14 Vernaculars, and 50 editions ot the S S 
Lesson Expositions ate published in 20 1 
Vemuculais In addition, there is a large 
publication of litciaturc dealing with all 
phases of child study and moral and reli- 
gious training The monthly publication of 
the Union is the In ’in Sunday School Journal 
Two whole-time and twenty-four part-time 
missioncrs arc deyoted to the woikof Union 
The Teachers Training Department is uiidci 
the caie of Mr E A Annctt 
General Secretary of the f/nio/i, the Hev R 
Burges, India Sunday School Union Office, 
Jubbulpore 

Madras Fine Arts Society —Secretmy, 
Edgar Thurston, Cential Museum, Madras 

MADRAS LITEIURY SOCIETY AND AUXILIARY 
OP THE Royal Asiatic Society — Secretary, 
W F Grahame, I c S , College Road, Nun 
gambaukum 

PHILATELIC Society op India — Annual 

subscription Rs 20 Secretary, J Godinho, 
Girgaum, Bombay 

PHOTOQRAPHIO SOCIETY OP INDIA (Calcutta) 
•—Annual subscription Rs 24 (Town Mem- 
bers) and Rs 10 (Mofussil members) En- 
trance fee Rs 20 and Rs 10 Secretary, 
A K Taylor, 40, Chowiinghce Road, Calcutta. 

RANGOON Literary Society — Secretary, 

M. Hunter, 13, York Road 

RANGOON Musical and Dramatic Society. 
— Founded 1909 Secretary, Miss R. West, 
Dalhousie Street, Rangoon 

Servants op India Society — The Servants 
of India Society which wa** founded by 
the Hon’ble Mr Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 

B A., 0 I B. in 1005 has its Head-quarters in 
Poona and its objects are “ to train national 
missionaries for the service of India and to 
promote, by all constitutional means the 
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true interests of the Indian people " Its 
government is vested m the First member 
who IS Mr Gokhale and a Council. It has 
at prc'icnt four blanches, vn , , (1) in Bombay, 
(2) m Madras, ( i) in the United Provinces, (4) 
in Central Piovinces Each Branch consists 
of ordinary members, mcmbcis under-training 
and peinmnent assistants who work imdei 
the direction of a Senior Member. The 
bianthes engage both m piopagandist and 
active work ot political, educational, social, 
agiicultural and philanthropic character 
A better idea of the woik of a branch can be 
had fiom a brief desciiption of (he operations 
ot the Jiomhay Branih whose nuunbers have 
so fai undertaken activities in various fields 
(1) Soeial puiity like the Holik.i Sainmelan 
ot Bombav, (2) Social Kdotm oigaiuzation 
under the auspices of the National Social 
Conlerence, (3) lousing public o])imon about 
elementary education, (t) promotion of the 
cause ot elevation and educ.ition of Indian 
V omen by building up institutions like the 
Seva Sudan, Poona Branch, (6) Social 
Service as earned out by tin* Social Service 
J.eagiie ot Bombav, (0) spiead ot co-opera- 
tiv(‘ movement among tlie ague ultunsrs, 
comixisitors, and mill-hands, (7) relief wotk 
connected with widc-spiead calamities by 
Oigaiii/mg the Plague Relief Committee of 
Poona which succeeded m making mociila 
tion populai ill the Pcccan, the Salumbra 
Fire Belief Committee which arranged foi 
the relief to sufterers foi five years and by 
undeitaking a scheme of non-official rehef 
during the famines ot 1907-08 and 1914 in tlu 
United Piovinces, the taimne in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar of 1911-12 and the famine ol 
1913 in the district of Ahrnednagar, (8) 
organising public opinion on the question ot 
Indians in South Africa 

The expenses incurred by the Ciuitral Home 
ot the Society 111 Poona and its foui 
branches cxceeci Rs 20,000 a year and this 
amount is made up by contiibutions from 
Indians, rich as well as poor The present 
number of workers enlisted by the Society 
13 about 25 most of whom are University men 
of con sj del able standing 
Seva Sad an — The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of .Tuly, 1908, by the late 
Mr B M Malabari It is the pioneer In- 
dian ladies’ society for training Indian sisters 
mimstiant and serving (through them) the 
poor, the sick and the distressed. The society 
has a habitation m Garadevi, Bombay. One- 
half of the Building and Endowment Fund 
of Rs 82,000 has been spent mainly in build- 
ing at Gamdevi and partly in the purchase 
of two ar* res of land at Santa Cruz for a 
“ Sisters’ Home ” and other purposes. 

The Society maintains the following institu- 
tions for training its probationers and foi 
doing its other work 1. A home for the 
Homeless 2 An Industrial Home with 
various departments. 3. A Shelter for the 
distressed. 4 A Dispensary for Women and 
Children, 5. Ashrama (or Sisterhoods) 6. Free 
educational classes and a Library and Rea- 
ding-room. 7 A Work-class, and Home-Classes 
In the quarters of the poor. All thes are 
tor the benefit of women The Society has 
three branches, one at Poona and another at 
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Ahraedabad, and a third at Bangalore The 
expenditure annually incurred Is about 
Rs 20,000 Secretary, Miss B A 
Engineer, M A , LL B , President , Mrs 
Kamabai llanade , President, Ahmcdabad 
Braneh, Lady Chinubhai Madhavlal , Presi- 
dent, iWna Branch. Mrs llanade Trea- 
surers, Sister Sushiiabai and the llob'bie 
Mr l^alubhai Sainaldas Trustees, Sir Naiayan 
Chanda varkai, Sir Bhalchandra Kiishna, Sir 
V I) 'J’hackirsey 

Consumptives’ Home Society — This So- 
< iety was started by the late Mr B. M Mala- 
bar! on the Ist of June 1909 It was 
roistered under Act XXI of 1860 It is un 
off-shoot of the Seva Sadaii Mr liralaban 
secured a large grant of land in a Himalay- 
an pine forest in Dharmpur (Simla Hills) 
from H H the iMaharaja of Patiala, (or a 
Sanitonum for Consumptives The Sanito- 
rium was started on June 1, 1909, and has 
been in existence ever bince Mi Malabari 
collected an Endowment Fund of about 
Us 67,000 lodged with the Ticasurei, 
Charitable Endowments, under Act M ot 
1890 Neaily lls 70,000 more have been 
spent on buildings, etc , and the current 
annual expenditure is about lls 14,000 Dr 
Nanavati, L m tS. s . and b bc , is in charge ot 
the Sanitomiin 

The Royal Society of Arts, Indian s^c- 
TION — This Society w.is founded in Loudon 
in the 18th ('entury Its recently published 
history by Sii Henry Trueman Wood Sec- 
retary ot the Society, gives tht tollowing 
account of the Indian Scition In 1857, a 
proposition was made by Mr Ifydi' Claike 
who wrote to the (’ouiicil suggesting that “a 
special section be formed loi India, iinother , 
for Australia, one foi English Ameiua and i 
so on ” It was suggi'sted that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers Nothing (arne of the ' 
suggestion until ten years later when Ali ! 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and in , 
1868 he renewed his proposal, but only | 
proposing the formation of a eoimmttee ( 
which should oiganisc coiiferencis on Indian i 
subjects This time the suggestion was I 
taken up more warmly Mr Hyd(‘ Clark I 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences which soon developed 
into the Indian Section, were started “ The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most important department ot the Society 
It has had great results in India by spread- 
ing Information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufaitures 
and Indian products <ould mo^t usetully 
take, and in England by giving similar in- 
formation as to the industrial resources and 
progiess of India itself The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
it has in return been of service to the Indian 
press in supplying useful information to it 
It has been of great value to the Society 
itselt as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list,so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
tor the Colonies, a large proportion of the 
present number of members come from the 
dependencies of the Empire abroad ” 6Vc- 


rctary Sir H T Wood, 18 John Street, 
Adelphi, liOndon 

THE Young Women's Christian Association 
in India, Burma and Ceylon — This was 
started in India m an organized and National 
way in 1896 The aim of the Association is 
to meet the needs of the girls and women 
who live in Ind'.a fiom arc Intellectual, Spiri- 
tual, Social and Physical standpoint This 
IS done in many ways m the 160 Associations 
that now flourish under the auspices of the 
National Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion The Associations in the big cities have 
a Urge membership and include all classes of 
the community Clubs, Classes, Lectures, 
Study Courses, Music, Languages, Bible and 
Mission Study, so( lal intercourse and all kinds 
of physical recreation are cained on as need 
aiises in these City Associations Boarding 
Homes arc established m all the principal 
cities where tcacheis, nurses, business girls, 
students, apprentices, etc , can ha\ c a com- 
fortable home with good, wholesome food and 
congenial companionship for Rs 20 or Rs 80 
per month Travclleis’ Aid work is done and 
many tiavcllcrs, especially in the port cities, 
And accommodation as they pass through. A 
useful feature ot the Association is the Holiday 
Homes that arc conducifed m the hills, where 
girls from the plains can find inexpensive ac- 
commodation and regain health and strength 
Some ot the homes accommodate as many as 
thirty-six at one time and hundreds benefit 
during the season The work of the Associa- 
tion m the large cities is managed by a staff 
of professional YWCA Secretaries, who 
are fully tiained and crjuippcd to meet the 
many demands that arc made on them 
These Secictanes are supplied fiom America, 
Britain, Australia and India 

Many of the Associations are in small upcoun- 
tiv stations where a handful of members con- 
stitute the Branch, led by some lady in the 
station who is glad of this oppoitunityfor ser- 
vice The membeis of these small stations 
may be transferred, in the ever-changing life of 
India, Into the laigeicities and then they learn 
in a fuller way what the Association can do to 
help them in an all round development The 
National Headquarters aie m Bombay where 
the greater part of the National Committee 
is stationed The interdenominational charac- 
ter of the Association is clearly kept in the 
forefront and ladies of many Christian deno- 
minations are on the Committee The National 
Committee consists of twenty-fly e members, 
remdent and non-rcsident, representative of 
Student and City Department m yarious sec- 
tions of the country 

The Officers aie Acting President Mrs 
Xlosz , Vice-Presidents Mrs E J Palmer, 
Mrs R M Cray, Miss AMR Dobson , Hon 
Treasurer, F J (ffark , Acting National Gene- 
ral Secretary, Miss Florence B Lang The 
General Secretaries of the principal places are . 
Bombay, Miss Wealdon , Calcutta, Miss Rut- 
herford , Colombo, Miss Taylor , Rangoon 
Miss Hughes ; Madras, Miss Mather ; Ban- 
galore, “ Secretary” , Karachi, ]Miss O’Brian ; 
Lahore, Miss Shields , Mussorie, Miss Gregory, 
Simla, ” Secretary”, Allahabad, ” Secretary ** 
Lucknow Mis'. Davies 
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The National Office is in the Briti-^h Foieign 
and Bible Society Building, Hornby Koad, 
Bombay. 

The Official Organ of the Association is “ The 
Young Women of India,” which has a 
circulation of over 2,000 copies monthly 
TUK Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
This Association, which wa'i founded by the 
late Sir Ocoigc Williams on June 6, 1844, 
seeks to unite those young men wlio, regard- 
ing Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour 
according to the Holy Scriptures, desire to 
be His disciples, in their doctrine and in their 
life, and to associate then efforts for the 
extension of His kingdom among young men 
The above is known as the ” Pans Ba'^is ” 
ot the Young Men’s Christian A'^'^ociations 
and lb is world-wide. It was adopted at the 
first World’s Convention in Pans in 1856 
and re-affirmed at the Jubilee World’s Con- 
\ention in Pans m 1905 The aim of the 
Association is through its religious, edu- 
cational, and physical work to catci for the 
threefold — spiritual, mental and physical — 
needs of young men, and its policy is one ot 
intense loyalty to the Church 
There aie, as a rule, two classes of members 
Any young man who is a membei in full 
commmiion of r'ly Protestant Christian 
Church may be an active or voting member 
and any young man of good character may 
be an associate. 

Flourishing Associations have been formed 111 
Bombay and Ban goon under the auspices j 
of the English National Count il, of which 
J.ord Kmnaird is President, and in Calcutta j 
and in neaily every other important centre 
in India under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Committee of Y M C A of North 
Amenca The International Committee 
appoints secretaries to the National Council, 
y M C A , India and Ceylon, which is 
composed of members appointed tmcnnially I 
from the local associations 
The headquarters of the National Council aie 
m Calcutta at 86, College Street The fol- 
lowing IS a list of its present members and 
secretaries — 

Patron, His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord 
Hardmge of Penshurst 
Advisory Members, Sir Robert Laidlaw, | 
Kt , London , G B. McNair, Esq , Cal- 
cutta , and E R Wood, Esq , Toronto. 
Raja Sir Hamam Singh, K 0 i E , Chair- 
man 

W R Gourlay, Esq , l c s , Treasurer 
Rev C F Andrews, »i k 
C G. Ai-thur, Esq 
\ H. S Aston, Esq , M.A. 

Rev V. S Azanah, Bishop of Doinak.il 
J R. Banerjea, Esq , M A , B l 
S ir Henry P Burt, K c i e. 

Brig -Genl. F, G. Bond, c B, 

Rev J R. Chitamber, B a 
Rev Alden H Clark, M a. 

Rev W M Zumbro, M A. 

F. J. Clark, Esq , J, P 
W. A. Cole, Esq. 

Dr. S K. Datta, B a. 


J C Dutt, Esq , >r A , B L 
A. G Fraser, Esq , M A 
The Hon’ble Mr F C Gates, c^.l 
E S Hensman, Esq 
J C Jansz, Esq. 

H H. Mann, Esq , D s c. 

TheHon’blcMr R G. Monteat h 
Dr T. Narayan Swami. 

Col G W Palm, 01 E 
Sii Henry E E Procter, Kt 
J H. Simplon, Esq , c I K , I ^ 

The Hon'ble Ml F 11 Stewart, M a , c I e 

Si CRET ARIES 

E C <’ait( 1 , B \ 'I 
4 C llarte, BA > General SecreUtues. 

K 'J’ Paul, BA J 
J N Faiquhai, \i A , Literary 
F C Freeman, Haihvay 
F V Slack, Student 
J ir Gray, vi d , Phyncal 
J Callan, Army 
1) W Peterson, Business 
B C Sircar M A , Bengal 
11 W White, B A , Tanjore — Palamcottah 
M G Brook-?, Ceylon 

0 H McCowen, LL B , Burma 
John Devadas, Tinncvelly District 
J R l-^aac , B A , 7/ Schools 
H Glunklei, Architect 
M R Shelton, Bailway 
M G Brooks, Ceylon 
H Kuhner, Malabar 

1 Jacobi, Malabar 
11 Sehaetti, Architect 
L A 1)1X011, M A , Travancore 

Of the local ais&ociations Bombaj is said 
to possess the finest Association Buildmg 
in the East and, owing to the generosity of 
the public, of Government, and of friends 
m the United States and Great Britain, 
it will -ihoitly be the best equipped Asso- 
ciation as well Its President is M D M. 
Inglis, Mr L G Granna, the General 
Secretary, residcb at the Central Branch m 
Wodehousc Road Mr Frank Anderson, 
M A , J P (on furlough) and Mr. T R Ponsford 
are the secietaries of the Student Branch 
at Girgaum. Mr D. Munro who has been 
trained in Amenca is the Physical Director, 
Mr. G S Canara, the Secretary of the Byculla 
or Indian Cliristian Branch Owing to the 
death ol the late Mr W Blackford the post 
of Superintendent of the Mazagaon Branch 
with its Apprentices’ Institute is at present va- 
cant Apart from its religious activity, the 
Bombay Y M C. A. provides at moderate rates 
board and residence for about 60 young men. 
Two public tournaments, viz, the Elton 
Hockey Tournament, and the Condor Tennis 
Tournament are held annually under its^ 
auspices 
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PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 


Name of Club. y 

Esta- 

^lijshed 

Club-house. 

Subscription 

Secretary 

Ent 

An- 

nual 

Mon- 

thly. 




Rb 

Rs 

Rs 


Abbott ABA D . 


Abbottabad N W F 

16 


10 

Capt P M Rennie 



Pro 





Adyar 

1890 

Madras 

75 

32 

4 

F Buckney 

Agra . 

1863 

Agra Cantonment 

50 


7 

Capt Snowdon, R A. 

Ahmednagar 

1889 


32 


10 

Maj W. Cortlandt 







Anderson 

AIJAL .. 

1893 

Lushai Hills E B and 

32 


10 

Lt-Col GH Loch. 



Assam 





AJMERE 

1883 

Quaisor Bagh 

50 


15 

W E Shipp. 

A KOLA 

1870 

Berar 

100 


9 

H C Greenfield. 

Allahabad 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 


9 

Capt 0. M. Routh, R. 

AMRAOTI 



100 


7 

W J M Peeble. 

Amritsar 

1894 

Amritsar 

20 


7 

A Mackay 

Bangalore United " 

1868 

38, Residency Road 

100 

12 

7 

Major E Tennant. 

Service 







Bareilly 

1883 

Municipal Gardens 

32 


9 

Capt. W F. M. 







Loughman. 

Barisal 

1864 

Backerganj, Barisal 

25 


12 

G H W. Davies 

Barrackpur 

1850 

Grant Trunk Road, 8, 

48 


10 

Major G. D L Chat- 



River Side 




terton 

Bassein 

1881 

Fylche Street, 50,Bas- 

50 


10 

Comdr. A Hamilton. 



8ein, Burma 





Belgaum 

1884 

Close to Race Course 

50 


10 

Major H M Thomas 

Benares 



20 


14 

Wilmot C Dover 

Bengal 

1827 

33, Chownnghee Road, 

300 

35 

13 

Col. W. Weallens. 



Calcutta 





Bengal United Ser- 

1845 

29, Chownnghee Rd 

150 

18 

30 

C A Mackenzie 

vice 







Bombay 

1862 

Rampart Row 

100 


6 

G Gilchrist 

Burma 

1885 

Merchant Street, Ran- 

50 


6 

T G Miller 

Byculla 

1833 

goon 

Bellasis Rd , Bombay 

200 

12 

10 

W P Pechey 

Calcutta 

1907 

13, Russell Street 

300 



D Lindsay & Sir 







Rajendra Nath 







Mookerjee 

Calcutta Turf 

1861 

49, Theatre Road 

150 

25 


J Hutcheson. 

Cawnpore . . 

1844 

Cawnpore 

50 

8 


J Esplin 

Chamba 

3891 

Dalhousie, Punjab 

50 


14 

Capt H. R. Hoods 

Chittagong 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 

50 


10 

Comdr. E Gray 



gong 




Mills, R. I. M 

Club of Central 

1885 

Mhow 

50 


8 

Major Charles T. 

India 






Lamman 

Club of Western 

1865 

Elphinstone Road, 

200 


6 

Vacant. 

India 


Poona. 





Cochin 

1870 


50 


5 

Frederic A Cox. 

COCONADA 

1867 

Coconada 

70 


30 

L H. Deane. 

Coimbatore 

1868 

Coimbatore 

50 


7 

E. M. Moss. 

COONOOR 

1894 

Coonoor, Nilgiris 

60 

12 

4 

W. Souttar. 

Dacca 

1864 

Dacca 

60 


14 

Capt. P. L. Ingpen 

Darjeeling 

1868 

Auckland Road 

70 


7 

F M. Timme. 

Delhi 

1898 

Ludlow Castle, Delhi 

32 


10 

Lt -Col D. M. Da- 







vidson, I. M. 8. 

Himalaya 

1841 

Miissoorie 

100 

12 

10 

R S Wahab 

Jhansi 

1887 

Next to Public Gar- 

50 


9-8 

Major W. Hallaran, 



den« Jhansi 




R A.M. 0. 
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Name of Hub. 

Esta- 

blished 

Club-house 

Subscription 

An- Mon- 
nual thly. 

feecretai> 




Rs 

Rs 

,Rs 

• 

Madras 

1831 

Mount Road, Madras 

250 

92 

10 

Captain A\ B T 







Davidson 

Malabar 

1864 

Roach Road Calicut 

50 

12 

6 

W 0 Wright 

Maymyo 

1901 


100 

12 

10 

Majoi F Rlorris 

Mooltan 

1892 

Mooltan 

30 


12 

C.ipt C B Ponton 

Naini Tal 

1864 


100 



Capt J 0 Nelson 

OOTACAMUND 

1840 

Ootacamund, Nilgiii 

150 

32 

5 

C A Alackenzie 



Hills 





Orient 


Chaupattv, Bombay 

150 


6 

Dossabhai Jehangir 

Peoit 

1871 

Promo Rd , Rangoon 

150 

12 


Capt B Stephenson 

Peshawar 

1883 

Peshawar 

32 


10 

Capt I M Conva\ 

1 






* Poole 

Punjab 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore 

150 


12 

1 A R Ross Redding 

Quetta 

1879 

Quetta 

60 


15 

Capt B Leicester 

Rajputana 

1880 

Mount Abu 

50 

48 

8 

Maj M P Corkery 

Royal Bombw 

1880 

Apollo Bunder 

200 

12 

7 

Col R \ Cairuthi ts, 

Y iOHT 






! ( B 

Saturday 


7, Wood St , Calcutta 





Sbounderab\d 

1883 

Sccundeiabad, Dcccan 

100 


8 

W C Clark 

Shillono 

1878 

Northbiook Road, 

50 


12 

C H Holdei 



Shillong 





SlALEOT 


Sialkot, Punjab 

32 


6 

Capt (1 S Rnitt- 







Carnac 

Sind 

1871 

Karachi 

200 

12 

6 

J Humphrey 

Trichinopoly 

1869 

Cantonment 

50 


6 

C McC Conway 

Tuticorin 

1885 

Tuticorin 

50 


8 

H S Noithev 

United Service Club 

1866 

Simla 

200 



Capt L R Vaughan 

United Service Club, 

1861 

Chutter Manzil Palace 

50 


8 

Major S D’A Crook- 

Lucknow 






shank, R E. 

Upper Burma 

1880 

PortHufFenn.Mandalav 

50 


8 

1 E D Tfaffendeu^ 

Western India Turf 


Bombay and Poona 

50 

20 


Maj J E Hughes 

Wheeler 

1863 

'Phe Mall, Meerut 

50 


9 

1 Maj R Burton. 
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The Church in India. 


Ill the oiduiaiy acceptance ot the term, 
there is> no ebtabhsshed Church m India An 
Ecclesiastical Establishment is inaintaiiied foi 
pioviding religious minist“fttions, piiinarily, 
to Biitish troops, “secondarily to the European 
civil officials ot Government and their families. 
Seven out ot the eleven Anglican Bishops m 
India aic officers of the Establishment, though 
their episcopal jurisdiction fai tianscends the 
hunts of the Ecclesiastical Establishment 
The stipends of the three Presidency Bishops 
are paid entiiely by Government, and they 
hold an official status winch is cleaily defined 
The Bishops ot Lahoie, Lucknow, Nagpur and 
Rangoon draw trom Government the stipends 
of Senioi Chaplains only but then episcopal 
rank and tciiitorial titles are officially lecog- 
nised The Bishops of Chota Nagpui, Tinnc- 
velly, Madura, Tiavancore, Cochin and 
Dornakal aie not on the establishment A ikwv 
Bishopric ot Assam is soon to be cr(*ated In it-i 
relations with Gov rnmont it will be icgardcd 
as subordinate to tlic si'c of Calcutta But the 
maintenance ot the Bishopiic will be met 
entirely tiom yolur ary funds 

The ecclesiastical establishment includes 
four denominations — Anglican, Piesb^teiian, 
Roman and Wesleyan Of tlu'se, the first two 
enjoy a distinctive position, in that the Chap- 
lains of those denominatiof's (aud m the case 

0 the first-named the Bishops) are indivi- 
dually appointed by tli(‘ Secietary of State 
and rank as gazetted ottn ers ot Goceinment 
Throughout the Indian Empiic there aie IM 
Anglican and 11 Presbyterian chaplains whose 
appointments have been confirmed The 
authorities m India of the Roman Catholic 
leceivo bloik-grants from Government for the 
provision of clergy to minister to troops an<i 
others belonging to their rc'spi'itive denomin- 
ations The Wesleyan Methodist Chuich has 

1 staff ot mihtaiy chaplains in India who receive 
a hxed salary fiom GovernuK'iit and 2'> chaplains 
working on a capitation basis ot jiayment by 1 
Goveinment Churches ot all tour donomin- 
ations, may be built, turiiislicd and icpaiied, 
wholly 01 paitly at Goveinment expense 

In the Anglican communion the Goveinment 
has been hitherto of the nature of an episcopal 
autocracy, tempered by a large deference to 
the wishes of Government in one direction and 
the counsels of missionary societies in another 
A movement towards Synodical Government 
on an elective basis is now well advanced It 
18 felt that the interests of the large and grow- 
ing body of native converts demand a sub- 
stantial measiue of autonomy Certain legal 
difficulties arising out ot the relations of the 
Indian Bishopiics with Canterbury and the 
Crown will have to bo overcome before a full 
Synodical system can be established In the 
meantime it is proposed, as a preliminary 
measure, to set up Diocesan Councils to assist 
the Bishops, as fai as possible, in the adminis- 
trative side ot their work 

So lar as the European and Anglo-Indian 
communities arc concerned the activities of 
the Church are not confined to public worship 
and pastoral functions The education of the 
children of those communities is very largely 
in the hands of the Christian denominations 
There are a few institutions such as the La 


Martuueic Schools, on a non-denominational 
basis , but they are exceptional In all the 
large centies thcie exist schools of various 
glades as well as orphanages, foi the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
contiol of various Christian bodies The 
Roman Cathohe Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activ ity and financial 
geneiosity m this respect Her schools are to 
be found tliroughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empiie , and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency The Anglican 
Chuich comes next, and the American Metho- 
dists have established some excellent schools 
in till laigfi hill-stnlions The Ihesbyt eiians 
are also well-r(‘presentcd in this field, particu- 
laily by th<* admiiablo institution toi destitute 
childicn at Jvahmpong, ncai Daijielmg Bchools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants-iii- 
aid trom Government, and arc rcgulaily ins- 
pected by the Education Departments of the 
various pioMiices Thanks to the free opera- 
tion ot the denominational principle and its 
frank recognition by Government, there is no 
“ religious difficulty ” in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. 

Christian Missions. 

The trailition that St Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the tiist Christian missionary m India is 
by no means improbable History, howovei, 
carries us no fuither back than the sixth cen 
tiny, w'hen a comimimty of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church In south-west India 

has had a continuous life Except in its in- 
fanev this Chinch (or rather these Churches, 
for the hyiian Christians are now divided Into 
foui communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent times 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who eatabiished 
their hierarchy throughout their spheie of 
infiuence, Goa being the metropolilical sec of 
the Indies St Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to cany on his Chris- 
tian propaganda His almost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shrinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
13 really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda m the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
m India to-day The Roman Catholics in 
India number 1,904,006, of whom 379,251 
were added during the decade 1901-1911 
The total of “Syrian” Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, 
arc of the Roman obedience) is 315,612, *is 
against 248,741 in 1901 Protestant Chris- 
tians (the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 1,636,731, an increase of 
! 486,986 since 1901. Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India is 
now close on four millions. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from tho 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of Increase 
during the previous decade was nearly 100,000 
per annum 
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The Church. 


The Protestaut Churclics made no Bcrioufli 
attempt to evangelise India till the beginning 
of the nineteenth century They have thus 
been at work in the Indian mission field for 
•omething over 100 years, and the statistical 
results of their efforts are given above It i« 
now, however, generally recognised that Chris- 
tian missions are producing indirect effects in 
India wdiich lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation The main agency 
of this more diffusive inllucnte of Chnstianitj 
is the missionary school and college Tlic 
Protestant missions fill a consich'rable part in 
the' elementary education of the country 
According to the Year Booh of Missions in 
India, 1912, they are teaching 44a, 000 
children in l‘{,2()4 elementary schools, mostly 
situated m villages This represents one-nintn 
of the total of ilementary schools and sdiolars 
throughout the Empire The majontv of 
children in these schools are non-Chiistians 
The same is true also of the high schools and 
in a still greater degree of the colleges The 
former number 281 with 62,000 male and 8,400 
female pupils There are 38 colleges affiliated 
to Universities, containing 5,488 m tie and 
61 female students Of these as many as 
6,241 arc non-Clinstiaiis Eroin the standpoint i 
of inissionaiy policy inueli importance is 
attached to tin se agencus for the indiiect 
propagation of the ChrKtian faith The 
statesman and the publicist arc chiefly inter- 
ested 111 the excellent moral effect j)iodueed 
by these institutions amongst the (dinated 
classes, and the highei educational ideals 
maintained by their staffs ^'he piim ipal 
University collcg('s under Protfstant auspices 
are the Madras Cluislian College, the Duff 
College, Calcutta , tlie M ilson College, Bombay , 
and the Foreman College, Laliore \H thrse 
are maintained by Piesbyterian societic'', 
either British or American 'I’lie Boman 
Catholics have a laige number of educational 
Institutions, ranging fiom sma'l village schools 
to great colleges picparing students for Uni- 
versity degrees. But the proportion of Chris- 
tian students in their institutions is very much 
larger than in tho'^e of the Protc‘'tant bodies 
The proportion of literates amongd native 
Boman Catholics is probably low’er than 
amongst the Protestant converts , but com- 
pared with Hindus and Mahomedans it is 
conspicuously higher The Homan Catlioiics 
have some 3,000 elementary scliools in whicli 
98,000 boys and 41,000 girls are receiving 
Instruction In middle and high schools they 
have 143,000 boys and 7 3,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 5,000 students of both 
sexes These figures, however, inelmle a largo 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
mission schools and colleges 

More recent, but producing even more widc- 
CTiread results, is tlie Philanthropic work o^ 
Christian mission-' Befoie the gieat famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu- 
cational activity. The famine thiew crowd'^ 
of destitute people and oiphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and industrial 
Bobools became an urgent necessity But 
the philanthropic spirit Is never satisfied with 
oneUnd of organisation or method. A great 


stimulus was also given to medical missions 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries worjdng under Protestant socie- 
ties in India w^as 118 men dnd 217 women, th( 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion There are 184 industrial 
institutions m which 59 different arts and 
crafts are tauglit, ranging from agriculture to 
type-writing In tins department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place, and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
lias been shown bv their being offlclallv 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criminal tubes to a life of industry 
'J'hc indirect effect of all tins philaiitliropic 
activity under missionary auspices lias been 
most marked It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Chiistian public, and 
such movements as “ The Servants of India ” 
and the mission to the I)f pressed Classis 
aie nurdv the outward and visible sign of 
a gieat sturing of the philanthropy spmt far 
bevmnd tlie splicrc of Chiistian missionary 
opoiations 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The Gliuidi Missionary Society carries on work 
in India iii seven different missions — the United 
Bioviucis, South India, Travancore and Cochin, 
Bengal, Wcbteiii India, Bunjab and Sind and 
tlie Central Provinces and Bajimtana The 
names aie in orilei of s< iiionty Woik was 
begun m v\'hat an^ now i ailed the United Pro- 
viiKcs III 181 3, in the; Punjab in 1851, and m the 
Central Pioviiicis m 1854 The Society has 
always kept Evangelistic work well to the fore , 
but it also has iinpoitant medical missions, 
ospedallv on the N -\V Frontier, and many 
scliools of the Primal y, Middle and High stan- 
dards The Chinch of England Zciiana Mis- 
sionary Society IS an offshoot of the CMS 
contiolling the work ot 162 missionary ladies 
The numbei of ordained European missionariis 
of the C M S in India is 166, European laymen 
64 and European lay- women 271 The Society 
claims a C'linstian community of 1,85,000 of 
whom 52,000 are adult communicants 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel- 

Statistus ot the w'oik of this Society are not 
easily ascertained, as miuh of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, vvlule financed and 
m many cases manned by the SPG, are 
entirely contiolled bv the Diocesan authorities. 
The best known of the SPG missions is that 
at Dtdhi, commonly tailed the Cambridge 
Slissioii to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St Stephen’s College and School Missions 
to tlie depressed classes exist m Burma, m 
tlie Ahmednagar District and in sevoial parts 
of South India, especially in the Diocese of 
Tinnevelly-Madura There are 1,16,000 Indian 
Christians under the cegis of the S P G , 90 
ordained European imssionaries and 98 Euro- 
pean lady workers 

Other Anglican Societies —The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880 It 
works in the poorest parts of Calcutta and also 
at Barisal There are 10 mission-priests of 
this Society, 4 laymen> and 11 lay women. In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
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Oxtord Mission addresses it.sclt to the educated] from tlic very poorest classes of the Bombay 
classes m Bengal and issues a periodical called population At Poona the Society co-operates 
Epiphany, which is known all ovci India \vith the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 

I'lie Society of St John the Evangelist (com- the All-Saints Sisters Othci Anglican sister- 
monly known as the (Rowley Fat Vers) has houses hoods lepresented m India aio the Clewer 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the Sistms at Calcutta and tlie Sisters of the Church 
Bombay Jvonkan In Bombay its missionary (Kilbuin) at Bangalore The St. Hilda’s 
work centus round the Chuich ot Holy Cross, Deaconesses’ Association of Lahore carries on 
Umaikhadi, vihdc tbeie is a s< bool and a important educational uoik (chiefly amongst 
dispensarv Tlu' Cliiistians au ihidiy drawn tin domnikMl (ominunity) in the Punjab. 

Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 

Lefrov, Most Eeveicnd Gcorg( Alfii'd, D D laird Bishop ol Calcutta and Metropolitan 

of India 
Si NIOll ClIAPLAINh 

Macdonald, Kev James Middleton, M A .. . Sen n es transfciied to Punjab. 

VNickms, Vdi’ble Canon William Jolin, m a Arthdeaton ol Calcutta 

Scott, ]{ev Sydney, S , M A Sennes transh ned to Punjab 

Cogan, Canon Horace Barbut M A , i> n 1'ort William and Military Ffospital, Calcutta. 

Stuart, Bev Eobeit William Hall, B \ St Paul’s Cat h( dial, Calcutta 

Smith, Bov Joseph Fiank, B \ a K <’ St .lain( s,’ Caleiitta 

Firming! r, B(‘v Walter Kelly , M ^ , B D Otflcciting \rclideacon and Chaplain, St. 

John’s Cliiiich, Calcutta 

Stokoe, Br^ Ct til (h'oige, M \ St Thomab’, ('alcutta 

• And Junior Chaplains 

ClIAPTAlNb OP TUB ClIUlU'Il OF SCOTLAND 

Chree, Bev G( oigc Johnstoiu , b D Posuhaicy St mor Chaplain, St Andrew’b, 

(Calcutta On combined leave 

(Jillan, Bev D il Ofluiating 

Dodd B( V t; I'. Ofliciating Second Chaplain, St Andrew’s, 

Calcutta 

CHAPLAINS OF Tin’ ClIUlU’H OF BOMk 
Meuleman, 'I’he Most Beverend Dr Biice, s J Archbishop 

Maichal, Bev Fr V,SJ Ollhiatmg Administrator (<f the Arch- 

dioces(‘ 

Carbciy, Bev. Fi Stamslau?, s j . Chaplain, Presidency Jail 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Palmci, Bight Bevcicnd Edwin James, M A J^ord Bishop of Bombay 

Barham, Bev C M , M A Archdeacon of Bombay and Bishop’s 

Commissary 

Bowen, John Cuthbert Gicnside Bcgistrar of the Bioceso 

(Wlcs, Bey A H 1 

Ileywood, Bev B S 

Joshi, Bev D L [Honorary Canons of Bombay Cathedral, 

King, Bev C 

Bivmgton, Bev C S . J 

Senior Chaplains. 

Courtioe, Bev Gcorg(‘ Bobi'rt Aulton, M A , B so On furlough 
Foote, Itcv Harold . Camp, Ad( n 

Nelson, Bev Horatio William, M A Ahmedabad 

(loCoetlogon, Bov Charles Evelyn Cambiidge, M a Colaba 
Kennelly, \cn’blc W'^ J M , B a Jtyciilla 

Mould, Bev Horace Mount Abu 

And 17 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains of the Church of Scotland 
M atthew, Bev John Ciombic, M A , B D . . Acting Senior Presidency Chaplam 

And 3 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains of tub Church op Bomb. 

Jurgens, The Very Bev H , . . . . . Presidency 

Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Whitehead, Right Reverend Ilenrv, dp. . . Lord Bishop of Madras. 

Cox, Ven’blo Lionel Edgar, M a . . Archdeacon and Commissary and Domestic 

Chaplain to the Lord Bishop. 

Rowlandson, Fredenc, b.a , ll.b. . . . . . Registrar of the Diocese and Secretary 

to the Lord Bishop. 
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Senior Chai'l\in^ 


Breay, R«v Christopher Franc i-., M A 

Bull, llev Edmund 

Giles, Rev Clement Douglas, m a 

Welchman, Rev Richard Herbert, m a 

Lys, Rev Alloyne FitzHerbert 

Hatchell, Rev Christopher Fro<ieric Wellesley, M a 

Hejeock, Rev Francis Wheaton, M a 


Vellore 

St Thomas’ Mount. 
On combined leave 
Wellington » 
Coconada 

On combmed lea\c. 
Sccund(‘rabad 


And 24 Junior Chaplains 


Church of Scotiand 


Heron, Rev John, m a , R n Presidency Senior Chaplain, St Andrew 

Church, Madras On combined leave. 

Meldrum, Rev N< il, M A , H n .St Ando w’s Church, Madras 

Phillip, Rev James (iibson St Andrew’s Cdmrch, Bangalore 

Mitchell, Rev James Donald, m v , 11 D . St Andrews’s Church. Sediiiderabad. 

Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

Dyer, Rev Basil Saunders, B \ Shillong 

Orpwood, Rev II , ¥ A Sibsagar 

Jourdain, Rev R T , M A Sdehar 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Junior Ciiaflains 


Birch, Rev Ormonde AA’instanley 
Taylor, Rev John Fiedenc Oddin, n \ 
Cullen, llev John Armstrong 
Green, Canon Arthur Daniel 
Payne, Rev RusseH, ¥ a 
Cosgiave, Canon W F 
Mooie, Rev H M 


DiiiaiMue 
Cuttac k 
Bhagalimi 

Moiighyr and Jamalpur 

Muzaffarpm 

Ranchi 

Bankiixire 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 


Fvffe, The Right Re^er('nd Rollcstone Sterritt, M A Ixird Bishop of Rangoon 

Cory, Ven’ble Charles Page, M \ Aiehdearon and Bishop’s Commissary. 


Blandford, R<‘V Henry Wcaie ,B v 
Collins, Rev Jain«‘is lleiirv 
Se'dev, Rev Ocorge Henry 


Senior Chaplains 
Shw( bo 
Dagshai 
Mandalay 

And 7 Junior Chaplain*' 


Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Chattmlon, Right Reverend E , o i) Lord Bishop of Nagpiii 

Price, Vcn’blo C , M a Archdeacon, Nagpur 

Senior Chaplains 

Darling, Rev C W , vi a Jubbulpore 

Anstey, Rev TI C S , vf \ . Ncemuih 

And 14 Junior Chaplains 

North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 


Senior Chaplain 

Sti wart, R('V C , B \ . . Nowshera 

And 4 Junior Chaplains. 


Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Durrant, Right Reverend Ii B , M a , d l>. Lord Bishop of Punjab, Lahore, 

Warlow, The Ven’ble Edmund John, m A . . Archdeacon 


MacDonald, Rev. J M , m a 
Parry, Rev John Homdon, m k 
Naish, Rev Henry 
Becker, Rev. Charles Maxwell, m a 
Syme, Rev. James Greenaill Skottowe, m a 
Brookes, Rev. Joshua Alfred Rowland, m a 
Stanley, Rev. Albert Edward, m a 
Musprott, Rev Walter, m.a . 

Stewart, Rev Charles, B.A. . 


Senior Chaplains 
, Subathu 

. West Ridge, Raw'alpindi. 

On combined leave 
. Amballa. 

Simla 

Kashmir 

JuUunder » 

. Murreo Galls. 

Nowshera. 


And 19 Junior Chaplains. 
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United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Wescott, Ihe liight Reverend George Herbert 
Chapman, The Ven’ble Percy Hugh, M A , ll D 
Pearson, H G , Bar -at-Law .. 

• 

Klugh, Rev Leonard 
Kjrwan, Rev Robeit JIansel, M A 
Shaw, Rev Walter Lilley Pntchatt, m a 
Johnson, Rev Percy James Debenham, B a 
Oldham, Rev Geoige Ernest, M A 
Canney, Re\ Duncan Amokl , 

Menzies, Rev Henry, M A 


Lord Bishop of Lucknow 
Archdeacon of Lucknow 
Regifetrai of the Diocese of Lucknow 
SCNIOR (’HAPLAINS 

On combined lca\c. 

Bareilh 
Landoui 
F> zabad 
Lucknow (Civil) 

Chan C.ittia 
Mus.soorie. 


And 16 Junior Chaplains, with 7 Additional Clergy 
( TIURCH OF SCOTLAND 


Tw'o Junior Chaplains 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


With regard to numbcis, the Catholic Duectoty of India, 1913, gives the following chscrepaiit 
tables — 



Civil Census 

Ecclesiastical 


1911 

Estimate 

"I 1 atm rito 

1,430,582 

1 1,535,820 

British India > 



J Synac rite 

413,142 

j 364,660 

Total, Bntish India and Piot Slates 

1,843,721 

1,900,480 

Burma 

60,282 I 

88,447 

Ceylon 

339, 100 

322,163 

Total, India Banna, and Ceylon 

2,24.1,306 1 

2,311,090 

French India 


25,918 

Poituguesc India 


296,148 

EeclcMa^tical Giand Total 

1 

1 

2,663,156* 


After tiving to lectifv disciepancK's the Doectoia lives is jiiobabh the tollowmg nuniliets — 
Luiopcan .incl Eurasian Catholics 1 14,512 

Ihiptiscvl N.Uivc Catholics 2,423,286 


Ihe Catholic community as thus existing is 
composed of the following elements — 

(1) The “ Syrian ” Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
con veiled by the Apostle St Thomas 
They weie brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic I’hey 
are at present ruled by four Vicars Apos- 
tolic of their own Syriac rite 
2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast and in Ceylon 
(3) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops 

(1) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres 


Total 2,537,798 

The Portuguese mission enterprise starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, aRer 
which it began to decline To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 191 h century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as wi're occupied by the Goa 
clergy Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ padroado ” or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 At the 
same time the whole country was placed 
under a regular hierarchy, which after subse- 
quent adjustments now stands as follows. — 

Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction — 

The archbishopnc of Goa (having some ex- 
tension into British territory) with siiffra- 


Note — Recent changes modifying the above system are (1) The creation of a new arch- 
bishopric at Simla in 1910 to which Lahore and. Kashmere are now attached as suflfragan, (2) 
The addition of a fourth Vicariate Apostohe o* the Syriac rite, (8) The elevation of Rajputana 
to a bishopric (of Ajmer), suffragan to Agra 
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pan bishoprics at Coclnn, ^Jylaporc and 
Daimun (ail three covtrinp British terri- 
tory) 

(U the Propaganda Jurisdiction — 

The archbishopric of Apra with buffrapan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and It ij pul ana and 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Bettiah 
'I'hc archbishopric of Bombay, with siiffrapan 
bishopries of Poona, Alangaloie and 
Tnchinopoly 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with Kiitfiapan 
bishoprics ot Dacca and Kiishnapai, and 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Assam 
The archbishopi 1C of Madias, with butfrapan 
bibhoprica of Hydoiabad, Vizapapatam 
and Nappur. 

I'lie archbishopric of Pondicheriy (Ficnch) 
with Bullrapan bishopiics of idysOK, 
Coimbatore and Kumbakonam 
The 'irchbishopric of Simla with snlfiapnn 
bishopric of Lahore and the Pictcctmc Apos- 
tolic of Bashmcic 

The archbishopnc of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
sutTrapan bishopncs at Kandj-, Callc, Jaffna 
and Trmcomalt ( 

The archbisliopiic of Veiapoly, with suftiapan 
bishopric ot (hidon 

Four \ icanatos Apostolic of the Syiiac Mtc, 
for the Thomas Clnistians of Malabai 
Three Vicariates Apostolic of Buinii 
The European ch'rpy onpaped in India almost 
all belong to iclipious oidoM, conpicgations 
or mission semin iiies, and with a ft w excep- 
tions are cithei Fumli, [felpiari, Dutch, (»ei- 
man, Spani'^h or Italian by nafionalitv 'I'liey 
number about 1,000 be'^ldes which thae is a 
body of seculai derpj modly native to the 
country, numbeimp about 2,000 and pio- 
bably about 2,000 nuns The dist woik of 
the clergy is paiochial imnistiation to existing 


Christians, including railway people and 
British troops Second comes education, which 
is not confined to then own people ; their 
schools btmg frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc Among 
the most impoi^ant nistiti tions arcSt.Xavier’s 
College Calcutta, St Peter’s College, Agra, St 
Xavier’sCoIIege, Bombay, St Joseph’s College, 
'riicnmopolv, St Aloysius College, xMangalore, 
teaching uriivir'-ity lourses, besides a large 
number ot higli scliools and elementary 
schools The education of girls is supplied 
foi by numerous (onvuit schools worked by 
ndigious congregations of nuns to say 
nothing of orphanages and othei charitable 
institutions The total number under edu- 
lation amounted in 1901 to J4i,051 boys and 
7), 164 gills, kitei figuics being unavailable 
As to rnissionaiy work piopei, the country is 
covereil with numerous mission centres, 
among which those in Chota Nagpui, Gu,erat, 
Oiissa, the Vi/am’s Dominions, the Ahmed- 
nagai district and the Telugu coasts may be 
mentioned (Full jiaitn iilats on all points 
will be found m the Catholic Diiei tory already 
quotisl ) The mission woik is limited solely 
by slioitage of men and money, winch if 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite (‘xtinsion The lesouices of the 
cl'ugy attoi the oidmary t huich collections and 
pay of a few military and lailway chaplaincies 
aiedeiivcd miinly fiorii Euiope, that is, 
tiorn the (ollectioii'' of f/ic Sonetf/ for the Pro- 
paqation oj the Faith and of the Jlolij Childhood, 
lielpcd out bv piivate or othei donations 
secured from home by the diffeient local mis- 
sioiiaiies In mission work the fathers count 
as ( iiiolh d only those who arc baptised and 
peisevciing as Chiistians, and no baptism, 
except for infant . or at point of death, is 
administeied excejit after caiefiil instruction 
and piobation liiis, while keeping down the 
iccoid, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
sohd results 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


The Established Church of Scotland — 
The Chaplaincy work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1814, when the Ilev Dr Biycc 
landed m Calcutta, and organised a congicga- 
tion of his Scottish fellow countrymem Since 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras 
These minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of tlie towns where 
they are stationed, but when theie is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
wlrre the regiment happens to be placed 
There arc churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and Churches have also been 
built, or arc being built, m all considerable 
military stations, e g , Chakrata, Lucknow, 
Peshawar, llanikhet, llawalpmdi, Sialkot and 
Umballa. In addition to the regular establish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland and these aie serving in 
such stations as Rawalpindi, Cawnixire, Meerut, 
Mhow, and Quetta In other places such as 
SiaUJot, Murree, Dalhoiisie, Darjeeling and 


Lahore regular services are provided by Scot- 
ti-^Ii Missionaries Simla has a minister of its 
own sent out from Scotland 

The jMission woik of the Church of Scotland 
dates fiom 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern missionaries, was 
sent to Calcutta He w^as the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
for insti action, and where religious teaching 
was given daily Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started 111 Bombay and 
Madras Educational work is still an import- 
ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 
but the Bombay College was closed in 1891, 
and in 1907 the College m Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the “ Calcutta Christian 
College ” 111 the Punjab Evangelistic work 
IS being carried on from eight centres under 
seventeen missionaries The baptised Chris- 
tian community now numbers over 10,000 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is now 
earned on throughout the whole Eastern 
Ilimalayan district, and there is a Christian 
community there of between five and six 
thousand In the five mission districts of 
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Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1911 over 17,500 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians In connection with these missions 
the Women's Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having m Imiia 47 European 
missionaries, 143 tdichers, over 50 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Established Church of Scotland has also 
done much to provide education for European 
cluldren m India. Togetlier with the United 
Free Church St Andrew’s Church provides 
the governing body of the Bombay Scottish 
High Schools, which have always lield a liigii 
place among such institutions, and eveicises 
pastoral supervision over tlio Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage In Bangalore tliere is the St 
Andrew’s High School, and both m Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation siipjiorts 
a school for poor children The now well- 
known St Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Jvalim- 
pong, Bengal, though not directly part ot the 
work of the Church of Scotland, weie initiated 
by and aie being locally managed by Mission- 
aries of that t huich The homes exist foi 
the benefit of the dc niciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magniilceiit woik 
There are now fifteen cottages, and 437 children 
in residence 

The United Free Church oe Scotland — 
This branch oL the Scottish Churdi lias only 
two purely Euiopean congregations in India, 
one in Calcutta, Wellcsli'y Square, and one 
m Bombay, ^^audby Road As noted above 
members of these congregations co-operate 
with the Established Chuich ot Scotland in 
providing education for Euiopean children 
In Calcutta a second congregation is maintain- 
ed at Howrah m the distiict of the mills, and 


every effort is made to minister to the Scottish 
engineers and other workers in the mills. 

The Mission work of the Church is extended 
and varied It is carried on in six centres — 
m Bengal , in Santalia, with five stations , 
ill Wc'item India, including Bombay, Bombay 
district, Poona, and Jaliia and Bethel in the 
Nizam’s Homimoiis , in Madras, with foui 
stations, in the (’cntral Provinces, including 
Nagpur, Nagpur Ui‘^trict, Bhandara, Wardha 
and Amraoti , and in llajputana where since 
1860 misbions have been established iii eleven 
districts 

Tliero arc at W'ork in these centres 212 Scotcli 
mi'^sionanos, together with a native staff of 
340 Of org.inised Indian congregations there 
aie 39 compiismg 4,521 communicant members, 
and icpiesintmg a (.'hnstiaii community of 
12,545 Of scliools theie are 324 with 756 
l(‘achcis A bilge part of this work is organised 
and siqipoitcd by tlic women of tlie Church 
who liave sent out as many as 84 of tlieso mis- 
sionaiKs In connection witli tlio medical 
vvotk ot tile mission there are 19 hospitals 
win 10 in the ycai 448,931 out-patients and 
4,540 in-patieiits aie treated, all of whom are 
brought under Chustian instruction There 
arc four gieat missionary Colleges There i^ 
the Madias Christian College, with 800 students, 
which leached its groat success under the wisi 
leadciship of tlic Rev Di William Millci 
and winch is now contributed to by live other 
Missionary Sot letios as well as that of the 
United Fice Church Representatives of these* 
Missions, which include the CMS and the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, sit upon the 
College Board Theie is the Scottish Christian 
College in Calcutta, with over 900 students, 
the Hislop College at Nagpur with 327 students, 
and the Wilson College in Bombay with 
791 students 


BAPTIST 

THE English Baptist Missionary Society 
— formed in 1792, laigcly through the eftorts 
of Dr. Wm Carey, operates mainly m Bengal, 
Bihar, the United Piovmces and the Panjab, 
with a staff ot 79 missionaries and about 800 
Indian workeis Connccteil with the Society 
are 167 Indian Churches, 222 Dav Schools, 13 
Boarding Schools, and 3 'Theological 'rrammg 
Colleges. The Church membership at the close 
of 1912 stood at 11,009, and the Chustian Com- 
mmiity at 81,473 In the methods of the 
Society, the chief place is given to Bazaar and 
Village preaching Increase in membership 
during the past ten years, about 30 per cent 
and in the Community 50 per cent for the same 
period Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, ffnd 
Churches formed from amongst these peoples 
are self-supporting 

Special work amongst students is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Bankipore, Cuttack and 
Delhi, where Hostels have been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of work 

Educational Work — Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges Serampore College, the 
only College in India able to bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Royal Chai*ter 


SOCIETIES, 

by Ills Danish Majesty in 1827, and confimrod 
bv the Bntisli Government in the Treaty of 
purchase ot the Settlement of Serampore in 
1845, and placed in 1856 by the College 
Council at the disposal of the Baptist 
Missionaiy Society to become a part of its 
Missionary Educational operations, Arts and 
Theological It was affiliated in 1857 to the 
newly-formed Calcutta University , reorga- 
nised in 1910 on the lines of its original Founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on an Inteidonominational basis 
for tlie granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches 

As the only College in India granting a Theo- 
logical Degree a large number of students an 
now lesident in the splendid College Buildings 
III Arts, the College prepares for the Calcutta 
Alts Examinations Pnneipal : Rev G 
Howells, M A , B D , B LITT , PH D 

A Vernacular Theological Institute, and 
High School likewise attaches to Serampore, 
as also at Delhi and Cuttack, for the training 
of native preachers. 

There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English Services are carried on m many of the 
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Missions. 


^tataouH where an European population obtains 
Vledical Work connected with the Society 

1 ©ported 2 Hospitals, 7 Dispensaries, 401 in- 
patients, and 73,645 out-patients for the year 
1912. Two large Printing Presses for both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Dacca 

Woman’s Hissionahy \LxiLiAiiy, ii M S , — 
Extends over the same area piactically at» the 
above , there are 75 missionariob, 336 Indian 
Workers, 102 Girls’ Day Schools and 5 Girls’ 
Hoarding Schools in connection with this work , 
751 villages are visited annually by 'I'eaciiers and 
Missionaries engaged m Gospel woik A laige 
-•place IS i^iven to medical work, 5 Hospitals 
with qualified staffs and 12 Dispensaiifs pro- 
\idiug tor 1,004 m patients, and hi, 874 out- 
patients tor the past yeai 'I'lie Indian General 
Secretary of tlie Women’s Missionary Auxiliary 
of the Papist Missionary Society is iMiss Angus, 
44 Lower Circular road, Cah utta 

The CanauiAxX Papiist xMission — M as coin- 
nienced in 187u, and is located in the East- 
ern Telugu District to the noith of Madras, in 
the Kibtua, Godavt'n, Vizagapaton, and Ganjam 
Jhstiicts Theie aio 20 stations and 162 out- 
stations with a staff ot 88 missionaiies, mdudiiig 
5 qualified physicians, and 507 Jndian woikcis, 
with Gospel preaching in \ilIage^ Oiga- 
nised Churches numbci 04, (ommiinicanD 0,482, 
and adheients 13,809 for the past year 'J'en 
Churches are entirely self-8U])porting In the 
Educational dcpaitnient are 220 village Day 
•schools, with 6,502 children, 8 Boarding schools, 

2 High schools, a INTormal Training school, a 
'Theological Scnunaiy providing in all for 619 
Iiupils, and an Indiistiial school There are 
5 Hospitals 3' lie Mission publishes a Telegu 
iSTewspapei \ illage Evangelisation is the 
great feature of the Mission, and stress is laid 
upon the woik amongst wmmen and children 
111 particular Duimg the last decade membci- 
siiip has mcieased by 71 per cent the Chris- 
tian Community bv 90 per cent and scholais 
by 376 per cent 'I'hc Indian Seer* iary is the 
Rev A A Scott, 'rimi, Godavaii Dist 

THE Ameiucan Baptist Telugu Mission 
— Mas commenced in the yeai 1840, and co\cis 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, and parts of the Deccan 
Its mam work is evangelism, but there is large 
Educational and Medical work in addition 
There is an English f'hurdi in Madias A 
large industrial Yerakala settlement is earned 
on at Kavali under the charge ot one ot the 
missionaiies Oiganized 'relugu Churches num- 
ber 113, with 66,820 baptised communicants. 
There has been a net increase of 1 000 per annum 
lor the past twenty years There are 126 
^IissionaiK's and 1 671 Indian Workers There 
IS a large Theological Seminary at Ramapatnam 
lor the training of Indian pieachers and a Bible 
school at Nellore for the training of Bible Women 
In ordinary ediKatioual work 601 day schools, 
26 Boarding Schools and 4 Iligli Schools give 
training to 18,577 scholars In Medical work 
■> Hospitals report 1,501 in-paticnts and 19,583 
out-patients for the year. 

Co> responding Secretary Re\ MTlliam J. 

1 onglcy, Bapatla, Guntur Taluk 


Amekican Baptiet foreign Mission So- 
ciety, commenced in 1814, the largest 
Society at work in Assam and Burma, owes 
its rise to the celebrated Adoniram Judson. 
Until 1910 the Mission was known as the Ame- 
rican Baptist Missionary Union ’There aie 12 
mam stations* «m Assam, 26 in Burma and 
liuiidrecK of out-stations All forms of mis- 
sionary enterprise come within the scope ot the 
Mission The missionary staff numbers 195 
m all, with an Indian workers’ staff of 4,954, 
Gominum cants number 147,676. Organised 
('hitrchcs number 1,116, of which 860 arc selt- 
supporting Educational work is ronducted 
on a large scale, the total numbci ot schools 

01 all giades being 1^848 with over 58,000 pupils. 
The Chiistian College has ()8 students There 
are 8 High hehools with 3,1()2 pupils 

Mcxlical works embraces 12 Hospitals and 
29 Dispensaries During 1913 the number of 
out-patiorits tieatcd was 60,07"), and ni-patients 
1,784 

'I’he gieat woik of the Mission coiitmiies to be 
evangelistic and the tiaiiimg ol the natne 
pieachers and Biblc-women, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most important 
of which. 111 Burma, Mas been tlu' practical 
transformation ot the Kaiciis, whose language 
has been reduced to wiitmg b> the Mission. 
'The work m Assam cmbiaces 9 ditteient langu- 
ages, and large efforts aie made amongst the 
emplovcrs on the tea plantations 'J'hc Mission 
Press at Rangoon is said to be the largc'^t and 
finest in Burma The Anidicau Baptist, 
'relugu Mission and tin Vnuiican Baptist, 
Bengal-Oi issa nussion aie biaudns ot the 
above 

Assam Sec/ela))h Judson J uttie, MA, 

Gauhati, \ssam 

Burma Secretary, Rev A V Darrow, Moulmeiii, 

Buima 

'The 'i'AhUANIAN BAP'JTbT MISSION —With 
3 missionaries, is established at Siiagunge, 
E Bengal 

Secrelara Rev Tl T Thomp-'Oii, Mission 
House, 8iragimge 

The austrvlasian Bap'tist mi&sonary 
Societies — Representing Australia, N 
Zealand, and Tasmania, are working in 
Bengal with a staff of 36 missionaries, and 103 
Indian M’^oikers TTieie are 17 organised 
Churches, 1,074 Communicants, and a Christ- 
ian community ol 3,611 Educational work 
comprises 2 High schools, 5 Boarding schools, 

2 Industrial and 62 Elementary schools, with 
1,912 pupils ju all. In Medical work, 1 Hos- 
pital, and 3 Dispensaries provide for 31,649 
111 and out-patients Secretaries Rev C H 
Harvey, Calcutta , Dr C S. Mead, B a , 
(Faiidpur ^lission) Orakandi, Fandpur Dis- 
trict , Miss E L King, Rajban , and the 
Rev. E T Thompson, (Tasmanian Mission) 
Siraguuge 

The Strict Baptist Mission — H as 9 
Missionaries, and 86 Indian Workers in Madras 
W and the Tnchy District. C!ommmiicante 
number 100 , organised Churches 4 , Elementary 
schools 24, with 1,200 pupils. 

Secretary Rev. E. A. Booth, Kilpauk, Mad- 
ras, W 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST, BENOAL-OrISSA MISSION 
commenced in 1830. Area of operation, Midna- 
pore and Balasore distiicts of Lower Bengal 
Mission staff 21), Indian uorkers 264. One 
English Church and 24 Vernacular Churches, 
Chiistian Community 5,000 Educational , One 
Theological High School, and 150 Element aiy 


schools, pupils 4,880. Two Industrial schools 
for weaving and Larpentering, Ac The Verna- 
cular Press of this mission printed the first 
literature m the Santah Language 

Secretarif Rev. Ho \\ aid It Murphj, X D, 
Midnapoie 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


The Irish Piumiy ilrian ( hurou 
Mission — Opeiatcs m Cujeiat and Eatlua- 
wai with a staff of 36 Missionaries of \shoin 
4 are qualified doctors and an Indian staff of 560 
including school teachcis 4’here aie 25 Organis- 
ed Churches, a cuinmuuieant toll of 1,498, and 
a Christian community ot 5,847 In Medical ! 
work there are 2 Hospitals, 5 Dispensaries, j 
with 889 m-i).iticuts and 23,2‘i2 out-patients | 
The Mission conducts 3 High sc liools, 3 \nglo- j 
vernacular schools, and 12 i vernacular schooE I 
affording tuition toi 6,351 pupils, 5 Orphanages, 
a Divinity CoIUge at Ahnn dabad, and a Mission 
Press at Surat The Mis'-joii has mad< a spe- 
ciality of farm coJonios, ol wliicli there aie 
about a seoie in connection Mith it, most ol (h< m 
thriving 

The Jungle Tubes 'Iission with 3 missionaries 
IS a branch ot the activitu's of the above, work- 
ing in the Paiich Mahals and Kewa Ivaniha 
districts, with faim colonics attached 

Secretary Rev 11 R Johnson, B \ , Mission 
House, Bioach 

The Uniti.d Piusbyti rian church of 
N. America — yialkot Mission was established 
ID 1856 operating 111 the extreme Noith of the; 
Punjab, and is piactically the only Mission j 
working amongst the 9,371 dties and Milages, 
of that district Its mi'-sioiuiies uninber 105 j 
Indian woikers 674 'I’herc arc 54 Organiseil j 
Churches with 199 outstalions, a membership j 
of 31,631, and a Cliiistian coinrnunity of 58,0 34 , 1 
Women’s Societies numbci 32 , a 'rheological ] 
Seminary and a College , 4 11 igh schools, 8 | 
Middle schools, 2 Industiial schools and 191 
Primary schools, containing in all 11,617 impils 
In Medical woik, there aie 4 Hospitals and 7 
Dispensaries with 1,980 in-patients, and 53,293 
out-patioiits toi 1913 

Secretary Rev E L Poitei, R.iwal Pindi 

The American Presbyterian Mission 
operates in 3 mam sections, known as the 
Punjab, North India, and Western India 
Missions The American staff numbers 216 
and Indian staff 924 There are 29 mam 
stations and 178 out-stations Comraimicants 
number 7,319, Chrntian community 36,978 
Educational work as follows 2 Christian 
Colleges, students 608 , 1 Theological Institu- 
tion, pupils 61 , 7 Training Institutions, 

pupils, 120 , 12 High schools, scholars, 2,040 , 
17 Boarding schools, scholais, 1,220 , 3 Indus- 
trial schools, pupils, 29,220 , Elemeritarv schools, 
scholars, 4,356 Medical work 8 Hospitals, 
14 Dispensaries, with staff of 30, m-patients 
3,631, and out-patients 2,33,343 for last year 
The Hospital at Miraj, under the care of Dr 
W. J. Wanless and Dr C E Vail is well known 
uhroughout the whole of S W. India, and the 
Forman Christian College at Lahore is equally 
well known and valued in the Punjab. The 
Allahabad Christian College is growing rapidly 

16 


and its mechanical and agiicnltuial depart- 
ments Iiave become incroa-.mgly prominent 
Woodstock College for vomen at Landour, 
Mussoorie, Principal Miss A Mitcliell, M D , 

IS one of the largest and most valuable institu- 
tions of this desciiption in Northern India 
Hccretaiy of Council of A P Mis'^ions in India 
Rev H D Giiswold, Ph D , Mus'Joorie 

Punjab Mission, Rev E 1) , Lucas, Lahore, 

North India Mission, Rev R C Smith 
Eatehj[)nr Has\ca 

West India Mission, Ro\ Ilenij (1 Howard, 
Kodoli, S M C 

'IIk' abo\o paiticul.irs aie thosi' iniblished 
foi 1913 

'rilE xNEW ZEVLYND PllISBY lERIAN MISSION 
— Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhn, 
Punjab 

Setii'Uiiy Miss A E Hendeison. Jagadliii 

The canidun prfsbyti-ri\n Mission — 
Commemed in 1877, has 13 m.iin Stations in 
tlie Indore, (Iwalioi, Putlam, Dliai, Ahrajpui, 
Jaoia, Sitamaii, Banswaia, Ac Natne States— 

' 'the Mission slal) nmiibtis b(), Indian workds 
OMi 200, Oig.inizcd Chun lies 1 }, Commurncants 
l(8(ptMnb<i 10, l')12-19U) 1,107, Baptised 

non-coinmum< ants 1,017, ITnbaptiscd infants 
and (atiHluimen 302 educational woik ( om- 
pnses Klcin<nt,uy .ind Middle S( liools, High 
Schools (or boys and giils, Colli'gi', I'luologhal 
Simmaiy and Classes Industrial teaching 
and woik is doni* in three (J ills’ Oijehaudges, 
in the* Wome'ii’s Industrial Home, and at Rasal- 
pura wliieh last includes tin' Mission Press 
and the School foi the blind 'I'lie Me'ilical 
woik IS lai go, (hie fly ,iinong women 

Secretary Rev J liasei Campbell, I) D, 
Rutlain, C I 

The (Drman Lvangflicil Synob of North 
America — Comine need woik m tlic CP 
in 1865 The mission staff nuiube^rs 23 , Indian 
Chiistian woikeis 247 , Comimimcants 1,847 
I Total Christian community 3,967 , Organised 
Churches 9, one Tlu'ologie ai sehool with 10 
students, one High Sehoeff with 72 students 
and 64 other schools with 3,792 students. Tht 
mission has 2 Hospitals and 6 Dispensaries 
which m 1914 treated 11,400 patients, 

Secretary Ri'V E A Goetseh, BisrampuE 
IHE Welsh lALViNisTic Methodist Mission 

(OR WELSH PRESBYTLRIAN MISSION ) es>ta* 
blished m 1840 with a staff ot 37 Mission- 
aries, 511 Natne workers, occupies stations 
111 Assam in the Ivha&sia and Jamtia Hills, the 
Lushai Hills and at Sylhet and Cachar The 
Khassia language has been reduced to writing, 
the Bible translated, and many books pub- 
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lished m that language by tho Mission Com- 
municants number 9,316, the total Christian 
community 30,000 , organised Churches 391 , 
self-supporting Chuiches 30 Elementary 
schools number 407, scholars 10,163, Board- 
tag schools 3, scholars 820, in addition to 1 
Industrial school, 4 Training institutions and 
1 Theological Seminary One Hospital and 
8 Dispensaries provided for 6,611 patients 
for the past year. 

Secretary: Bev J. Ceredig Evans, Shillong 

THE Akoot Mission of the Uc formed 
Church in America (Dutch), organised in 1853 


occupies tho Arcot and Chittoor districts in 
S India with a staff of 29 Missionaries, and 
i04 Indian ministers and workers. Churches 
number 19, Communicants 3,936, total Chris- 
tian community 11,298 , Boarding schools 11, 
scholars 528 , Theological school 1, students 
37 , High schools 4, scholars 1,219 ; Training 
schools 2, students 44,- Industrial schools 
2, pupils 95 , Elementary schools 181, scholars 
6,945 Three Hospitals, 7 Dispensaries with 
start of 38, provided tor 2,217 in-patients and 
82,052 out-patients for the past year. 

Secretary Itcv H J. Scudder, M A , & B D , 
Pungauur, S India 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The American Board of CoMMibsioNERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS — Has two large Missions, 
the American Marathi Mission, and tlie Madura 
Mission. Tho Marathi Mission includes a large 
part of the Bombay Presidency, with tentn s 
at Bombay, Ahmcdnagar, Satara and Sholapur, 
was commenced in 1813, the flist American 
Mission in India Its activities aie large and 
varied Tho staff at the beginning of 1913 
consisted of 47 missionaries and 529 Indian 
workers operating m 114 outstations exclusive 
of Bombay City. Organised Churches number 
60 with 7,699 communicants, and 6,273 adhe- 
rents There is a J3}per Church at Sholapur 
The Educational vork embraces 20 Boarding 
schools with 2,151 pupils, 1,')2 Ordinary schools 
with 4,839 boys and girls under instruction, 
three-fifths of which are non-Chiistians A large 
Theological Seminary at Ahmcdnagar tiams for 
the Indian Ministry Zenana woik and Indus- 
trial work are vigorously cairied on, tho latter 
embracing carpentry, weaving and lace w'oik 
Much work is done m so-called famine districts 
A School for tho Blind is conducted on both 
Educational and Industrial linob Upwards of 
43,786 patients were treated in the HospitaD 
and Dispensaries of the Mission last year 
The Mission has for 70 ycais published the 
*' IDayanodaya,” tho only combined English 
and Marathi Christian weekly newspapvr 
Special evangelistic work is cained on amongst 
the tribes known as the Bhils and Mangs Tins 
Mission was tho first to translate the Christian 
Scriptures into the Marathi tongue The 
Arcot Mission commenced under the American 
Board m 1851 was transferred to tho Reformed 
Church of America 

THE Madura Mission — In tho S Madras 
District, commenced in 1834, has a Staff of 49 
missionaries and 810 Indian workers, operates 
in tho Madura and Ramnad district and has 
a communicant roll of 7,954 and 23,037 adhe- 
rents and 35 Organised Churches, many of which 
are entirely self-supporting and seli-govcming 
Schools number 262 with 12,819 pupils There 
is a Christian College at Madura, as also Hospi- 
tals for men and women , at Pasumalai are a 
Theological Institution, Industrial school and 
Teachers’ Training school The Secretary of 
the Marathi Mission is the Rev W Hazeii, 
Bombay ; and of the Madura Mission, the 
Rev J. S. Chandler, Madura. 

The Scandinavian Alliance Mission op 
North America — Embraces two Branches, 
one in Bengal and the other in Rhandesh. The 


total mission staff is represented by 11 missionari- 
es and 27 Indian w'orkers There are 30 
Communuants and a Christian community ot 
50 A Boarding School, 1 Industrial School 
and 11 Elementary Schools piovide toi 150 
pupils 

Sccr(ia‘-u’<i Rev O A Dahlgrcn, Kavapiii, 
Khandi'bh, and Miss H Abiahamsoii, Doraar, 
Bengal The Biamh in Khaiulesh co-operates 
with tho Swedish Alli.iim ' Mission, and both 
missions having a united yearly conference 
The Swedish Alliance MibSioN — Working 
among the Bhils in West Kliandesh has 11 
iiiissjonarics .uid 26 Indian workers Then 
arc 7 ihiuchos with a total membership of 556 
ot whom 245 are (ommunicants Thcie an 
5 Klcmentary s( bools, one Boarding School, 
and one Industrial School The pupils aie 
130 

Scfretary Rev O A Bjork, Naudurbai, 
W est Xhandesh 

The Scandinavian Alliance Mission, Hima 
L VY VS -(P'liinish Branch) The total m ssion staff 
IS repieseiited by nine mibsionanes and six native 
workers There arc about 80 Communicants 
five chunhes and a Christian community of 
about 100 One Orphanage with 2 3 orphans, 
one Kindt rgarti 11 school, one Upper Piimarj 
sdiool and throe Day Schools with about 70 
pupils Actiny Secretary Miss Klara Hertz, 
Lathen, via Gangtok, Sikkim 

The London Missionary Society — Com- 
menced work in India m 1798 and occupies 10 
centres in N India, 12 m S India and 7 in 
Travancore The Mission engages in ever> 
form of Missionary activity. The European 
btaff numbers 223, Indian workers 2,004, 
Organised Churches, 490 , Communicantb 
13,748 and Christian community 116,575 
There are 4 Christian Colleges, students 159 , 
3 Theological Institutions, students 41 ; 4 

Training Institutions, pupils 114 , 22 High 

schoo3s, pupils 4,849 , 25 Boaidmg schools, 

•ichoiars, 1 167 , 9 Industrial schools, pupils, 
116 ana 862 Elementary schools with 36 775 
scholars In Medical work Hospitals number 
15, Dispensaries 15, qualified doctors 10, and 
3,997 in-patients and 130,220 out-patients 
for the year 

The main centres of the Mission in N India 
are at Calcutta, Benares and Almora The 
Bhowanipur Institution at Calcutta Is now a 
first grade College, Evangelistic work is carried 
on amongst the thousands of pilgrims visiting 
i Benares, and Almora is noted for its Hospital 
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ind Leper Asylum Special efforts are made 
amongst the Nama Sudras and the aboriginal 
bribes known as the Majhwars, Cheros and 
Pankas. The S. India district is divided into 
the Kanarese, Telugu and Tamil areas, with 
12 stations and 472 outstations At Nagcrcoil, 
[Travancore) is the i Scott Memorial College 
with 985 students, a Chuich and congregation 


said to be the largest in India, and a large 
Printing Press, the centre of the S Tiavancore 
Tract Society 

V India Secretary, Rev. W R LeQuesne, 
Calcutta . 

India Secretary Rev E P Rice, B A , Banga* 
lore 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


The Christian and Missionary Alliance 
— Dates from the year 1893 imder the 
name of the India Missionary Alliance, but a 
number of its missionaries were at work in 
Berar Province much earlier The work is 
confined to the proMnees of Berar, Khandesh 
and Gujerat There is a staft of 76 mission- 
aries and 85 Indian workers The number of 
Mission stations is 21, with additional oiitsta- 
tions There aic 4 orphanages, 2 for bojs and 
2 for girls 3 tiainmg schools for Indian workeis 
and 1 English congregation at Bhusawal Secre- 
tary Rev E R Carnei, Ivhamgaon, Berar 

The Church of the Brethren (American) 
—Opened woik m 1895, and operates in the 
Southern part ot Gujerat, Khandesh, and 
T'hana Districts Its staff numbers 29 includ- 
ing missionaries’ wives, and 105 Indian workeis 
The baptised (immersed) membership stands at 
1,125, education is ‘’arriedonin 2 Girls’ Board- 
ing schools, 4 Boarding schools for boys, and 
81 Village Day schools Industrial work i" 
connected with four of the schools, and a Farm 
Colony 18 established at Umballa 

The Poona and Indian Village Mission — 
Founded in 1893 operates in the Poona, Sataia 
and Sholapur Districts, with 23 Euiopean and 
32 Indian workers The number of Indhai) 
Chnstians is 40 The main work is evangtdism 
of the villages, with Women’s Zenana work, 
and Village schools There are 4 Village 
Dispensaries, ini hiding a large medual work 
in the great pilgrimage city of Pandharpiir 
And a hospital at the head-quarters of the 
Mission, Nasrapur, in the Bhor State See'relary 
Mr J W Stothard, Nasrapur, Poona District 

The American Churches of God Mission 
— Has two missionaries at Bogra, Bengal 

The Indian Christian Mission— Found- 
ed in 1895, has 31 Organised Churches, 
11 Missionaries, 37 Indian workers, 511 Com- 
municants and 30 Primary schools in the 
Ellore district, S India Stations also in Berenag, 
Kumaon, N India, and Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon 
Secretary A S Payntcr, Ninvara Eliya, 
Ceylon 

There are 3 Pentecostal Missions at 
work. The Pentecostal Mission in W. Khan- 
desh and I’hana Distnets , the Pentecostal 
Church of the Nazanne Mission at Buldana, 
Berar, and the Pentecost Bands of the World 
Mission with a Boys’ Orphanage at Dondi 
Lohara, C P and a Girls’ Orphanage at Raj 
Nandgaon, headquarters 

THE Industrial Evangelistic Mission — 
Is engaged mainly with orphan children and 
owes its nse to the famines of 1897 and 1900. 
It numbers about 120 Christians m all stations. 


the principal of wluch is Dehra Dun Director 
Pastor J C Lawson, Dehra Dun 

THE SANAPPUR and LOHAGHAT DISTRICT 
Bible and Medical Mission— Was established 
at Lohagliat, 48 miles from Almora, in 1910 
Amongst the faith missions are the Vanguard 
Mission at Sanjan, Thana District, with 0 Mis- 
sionaries , the Hcphizibah Faith Mission, with 
6 Missionaiics, headquarters at Raghunathpur, 
Bengal , and the Church of God Mission with 1 
Missionaries at Lahore The Burning Buslr 
Mission has a staff of 8 Missionaries at Allahabad 
The Tehri Border Village Mission is the only 
(Tiristian cnterpiise in the Himalayan Native 
State ot that name, its agents are stationed at 
Candour, and have translated portions of the 
New Testament into the Tehri-GarhwaU 
language 

The 'JiBETAN Mission— H as 5 Missiona- 
ries with headquarters at Darjeeling, and 
Tibet as its objective Secretary Miss J Fer- 
guson, Darjeiding 

'ITie Indian xMissioriary Society of Tinnevelly 
(Dornakal Mission)— Opened in 1904, operates 
m the Waiangal District of the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions It IS the missionary effort of the 
Tamil Christians of Tinnc\elly. There are 
now 1,550 Chnstians in 46 villages Secretary 
Mr J Anbiidaiyan, ba, L t, l^alamcottah 

THE MISSION TO lepers— bounded in 1874, 
IS an interdenominational and international 
Society for the establishment and main- 
tenance of Asylums for Lepers and Homes for 
their untainted children, working largely in 
India, China, and Japan Its work in India is 
carried on through co-operation with 29 Mis- 
sionary Societies. The Mission now has 40 
Asylums of its own with over 3,500 inmates, 
and IS aiding or has some connection with work 
for lepers at 20 other places in India In the 
Mission’s own and aided Asylums there are 
about 3,100 Christians The total number of 
lepers reached by the Mission in India is about 
5,000 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission is the segregation of tho untainted or 
healthy children of lepers from their diseased 
parents 500 children are thus being segre- 
gated and saved from becoming lepers. 

The Mission very largely relies on voluntary 
contributions for its support Secretary for Iniia 
Mr W H P Anderson, 6, Napier Road, Poona 
Head Office, 28 North Bridge, Edinburgh , 
Mr Wellesley C Bailey, General Superintendent. 
Organising Secretary, Mr John Jackson, F R G.8 , 
33, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, I^ndon. 

The Regions beyond Missionary Union 
— An interdenominational Society, commenced 
work at Motihan, Behar, in 1900, and now 
occupies 4 stations and 7 outstations In tho 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with a staff 
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of lt3 Luiopciiiis, and d4 Indun uoikoi^ 
There are 21 Elementary schooK, with 517 
pupils, a Girls’ and a Bovs’ Orphanage and 
jBoardmg school, communicants number 50 

The National ^Missionary Bociety of 
India — E stablished 1005, it has a staff of 
21 Indian Missionaiies, opeiates in K'ainai, 
Okara (Punjab) and Omaliir (Madias) (’om- 
munieants number 125, Ghristiau eommunit\ 
1,500 , Elementary sdiooK 10, T)ispensar\ 
patients, 1,700 Secirtmii K 'I' P.iul, Es<j , 
BA, LT, Madias, S W 

The Seventh Day Vdventlsts — Establish- 
ed 1895 have 44- Mis^ionains in various pait^ 
of India Comirnmnants, 221 , Ghristiaii ' 
community, 1,014, GhuKln's, 2, Elemontarv ' 
schools, 1 , jrosi)i(aN, 2 , Dispensaiies 2 , 
patients 1,150 Seoeiarit ID \ J L Shaw , 
Kirkville llousi , IFiissoone 

The Ami mew Minnomti aIivsion — ^ 
Estabhslnd ISOO, woik'- in tin (' PioMincs 1 
Mission stall nuinbus 20, Indian woikds SO , 
Cdmreh rnembeis 5 >0, 1 indiistiial 'I'raming ' 
Institution, 1 High School 1 Bibh 1 

School, 2 Oiphinagc's 1 Widow's Home,' 

1 Lepti Vsvlnm, Klonuntaiv Sihools s,; 
Diajiensaiies { Hospital I. Sitpei int< it<h>)if Hiw j 
M G lap]), P 0 Dhaintaii, (' I* | 

The Me.nnonite Mission (iLMiur ('on 
FERENCE — S tarted in l‘)0l m tin* (' Pio\m ' 
CCS WoiKcis nurnbe 1 11 , Lo])ei, Medical,' 
Orphan and village work canned on Eiom 1 
the Eeper Asylum 118 liavc* been ba|)tiscd. j 
Secretary llev P W Pcniui, .langii (.' 1‘ 

The Ivi kkf vnt) Clniiul Indm Hill! 
Mission- Lstabhsii,-d isoo m the (' P and 
Berai, has a mission staO ot 22, ludiaM woik- 
c‘rs 17 , ('huiehc s 7, ('ommunic ants l(’5 , ('hijs- 
tian commmut V 550, 2 Hoaiding 1 Industnal 
and 4 Eleinentaiv schools, with 114 piiinls 
Secretary iMi Call Wvdiiei, Elhehpui, Bcuar 

ThbCialon \ni) 1m)T\ Gen]-r\l Mission— 
Established ISOJ occuiiics stations m India 
in the Coimbatoie aid Anaiitapui Distiuts 
Mission start, 21 , Indian woikeis, 50 , Clinic lies 
10, with Communifants 2.5o, and Christian 
cominumtv (>78, Or])hanagc's 5 Elementary 
schools 14 , ])i]pils 225 

Secretary Kev I) Logan Coonooi Nilgiiis 

The boys’ (iiristivn Home Mission — { 
Owes its existence to a peiiod ot tamme, was 
commenced 111 1899 Alission stall 10, Indian 
workc rs 20 There aie two ICloineiitary schools 1 
with 80 childien , Orphans’ and Midows’| 
Homes, and 210 m the Homes at Dliond ! 
Bahrauh, and Orai, w here Iiidustiial Training I 
IS given Scorfan/, 5Ii Albeit Norton, Dliond ; 
Poona District j 

Ladies’ Societies. 

Zen\n\ Bible and AIedicvl 31ismon — 
This IS an intc'idc'nominational socuty with 
headquarteis in London working among women 
and girls in seven stations in the Bombay 
Presidency, one in Madias, fouitecm 111 Umtcxl 
Provinces, and live' in tlic' Punjab There are 
89 European Missionary Ladies on the staff 
and 22 assistant mission iiics 215 Indian 


[ woikeis, teachers and nuses, and 77 Bible 
I women During lOPJ tlicuc' weie 2,210 in- 
Ijiatidits in the live hospitals supjiortcd by tin 
I Soc ic'tv (Nasik Bcnaic‘s, .faiinpnr, Lucknow 
land I’atna) and 25 012 out-patients. In then 
50 sdiools wc^rc* 5, }()9 pupils while 174 women 
I weie iindei ti. lining as tc'Jilu'is The ev'angc - 
. listn side ot the* woik is laigcly clone by house' 
to house* visitation and tc'.uhing the women in 
, Zenanas .5 242 women in 2 022 houses vveic 
' so taught 

^ 'I’he Ludhiana Zenana and Midical Alission 
has its Hospital, 2 J.<idy Doctors, and Dispcm- 
saiv at Ludhiana and biancli Disjx'nsaiies with 

II nurses, tew hers and Biblewoinc'n at Sill and 
Phillom, S(\)cta)it, Miss Greenfield, Ludhiana 

The* Missionaiy Sc'ttlc'Uiei t foi Universitv 
Women was toundi d in J’.oinbay m 1895 to 
icacli the liighc 1 d.iss of Indian ladic's, its acti- 
vitic's now include a hevstd tor woiuc*n students, 
m addition to ediiratioiial social, and evangc- 
IdIr vvoik >^cc)itruy, 51iss Dobson, Giigaum 
Bombay 

The Mukti Mission, the well-known work ot 
J’aiiclita Bamabai enat'Us npwaids of 350 
widows, cU soiled vvivc's and oi])hans to earn a 
( omfoitablc* living bv mc'ans ot iiidustiial work 
oignnised bv the* Pandita, siqijioited bv a good 
sl.df of Indian lic'lpeis A laigc* statf of Eiiio- 
pcan Missionary Ladies do ev.ingf listic vvoik 
m the sunoimding iCc'dgaon, Poona Di^tiKt 

Disciple Societies 

’I’lie India Alission ot tlie Disuples of Chiist 
(Poic'igii Cbiistian Missionaiv’ bocit'tv of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Clnistian Womem’s Board ot 
Missions ot Indi.ina eombincd) fc)mmc'pcc.d woilv 

III 18h2 , its aic'a Cx'utial and Ihiitc'cl Provin- 
ce's, niimbc'i of Tndian Chuidic's 15 and inl- 
ine iscd communicants 1,388 Hs st.ilt, includ- 
ing Mission.uus* wives, G7 , Asst mission- 
aiies o, and Indian Woikei’s stall 287 There 
aic 7 Hospitals, ’5 Dispeiisanc's, with 47,590 
inpatients and onlpatients tor the past veai 
riiiec Ori)hanagc s and .in liulustri.il Home 
sliow 474 inmates In connection with the 
Iiidustiial woik .1 taim of 400 acre's has bc'en 
t.ikcn at Daiuoh 'Lheic* ,aie 6 Middle schools 
.57 Piimaiy sc luiols with 3,187 scholars An 
active Zenana vvoik is i.iiiied on A small 
work known as the' Aiistiahan Mission is umlci 
the anspiees ot (^he ‘ Disciplc's ” at Baiamati, 
Poona, and also at D.iltonganj, \Y Bengal 
Sccrctaiy, Bt'v AV B Mex.incler, B v , Daiuoh, 
C P 

Undenominational Missions 

The Cential Asian Mission, with a Church 
Dispensary and School is found on the N -M 
Frontic'i, ccmdiu ted on the hues ot the Chm.i 
Inland mission, and has Kafiistan as its ohjee- 
tive 

The Fnends’ Foic'ign Alissionaiv Association 
wntli Hc'adquaiteis at Hoshangabad, Cential 
Provinces, eommemed in 1874 AVoik has 
lecentlv been opened up in the Gwalior and 
Bhopal States There arc 5 Churches, 27 
Missionaries, 195 mcmbcis, Orplianages for 
Bovs and Girls, 1 Anglo-Vernacular school, 
15 D.iy schools, one High School and one Zenana 
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Hospital with cl general di’^peiisary eoniieited 
with the Mibsion, in addition to a ‘celt-support- 
ing weaving conimunitv at ItaiM, and Indus- 
tiial Works and a Farm (’olony at Hosangabad 
Secretartf, Mi Jlenry I Kobson, Sohagpiii, 
(‘ P 

The AnuMKcin liiiends’ ’\I/<;'cion with 5 Mis- 
sionanes js vvoiking at Now gong SetnUinf, 
]\[l^s D Pi^tlei, Nowgong C 1 

Tiio Old Oluiuh Ibbievv Mission was estab- 
lished 111 1S')8, in Oaleutta, and is said to be 
the onl\ Il( blew Olii istiaii Agi nev m liidi i 
Sea eta/ 1/, J NN Pimgk Escj , Calcutta 

The Ol’l N BretiikeN— 0( ( up/ 46 stations 
in the TJ Provimcs, Ik ngal, S Maiatt.i, (lixla- 
V('ii Delt.i Kanaresc', I'innevellv, Malabar 
Coast, Coimbatoi<‘ and Niltnri Distinis '1 hey 
hold an annual Conferiiite at JiangaUue 

Lutheran Societies 

The Ameiuan Evangi'liean I utheran IMissum 
Geneial Council, toundcd in JH44 toi the (loda- 
veii and Kistna Distiuts, h,is its I l(Md(|uaiti is 
at Uajamundiv Its slaft ( onsists ot 2K, im hid- 
ing Missionain s wivi's and Lad\ Doitois with 
465 Indian Moil-# is 4'1 h* uKunhe.ship is 
22,")9() Theie ari' liovs’ and (liils* Cintial 
Schools, Mission Pk'ss, and Hook D( pot at 
Jtajamundi V, and a High School at Pc'ddapui 
Chainnu)!, The Kev Jtudolt Alps B 14 , Oow'- 
laisvvaiain 

The * Geneial Sviiod ’ Section of the above, 
has its h('ad(|uait('is in (Hintiii toundcd m 
1842 Its Cbiistiaii (omimmitv nuinbeis 
40,594, with 10 242 i omnniuK ants 27 niis- 
hionaiics in(lusi\(* of wives, and 815 Indian 
workers, shewing an iiute.isc' cd (>1 pci cent 
during th(‘ iiast tcni vcais Idic' following 
institutions ai(‘ c ounce led with the* Mission a 
second guide* Colle'ge* High school loi Giils 
Hospital foi women <ind chitdien, Noim.il 
training Scliool, and rndiistrial School Nce- 
/ctaiij, the lb‘v \ictoi MeCaulev, Giintui 

The Evangelical National IMissiouarv Socudv 
of Stockholm fonnele*d m 4850, occupies the 
districts ot Hetul, Chindwara, and Saugiir m 
tho C Provinces 'I’he'ic* aic 1,510 Cliuieh 
membeis and H Indian Churche*s The stall 
numbers 42, including wonieui woikeis, with an 
Indian start of 117 Schools niimbci 19 with 
1,433 childie*i>, togethe i with ‘ Anglo-Veinacu- 
lar, and 1 tunning school, and a Hospital Se- 
oeta/y, Itev A G iJanielsson, i) 1> Chhmd- 
vvara, C P 

The Hermannsbuig Evangelical Liithcian 
Mission began its work in India in 1866 and 
operates in the South Nelloie, the East Chittoie 
and South E.ist Cadelapa Distiicts Then* aie 
22 Indian Churcheis , 13 Euiopcan Missionaries 
and 178 Indian workeis, Church mcmibers 
number 317 Women’s vvoik is done in 
3 stations, with a large Industiial school for 
70 girls, in a fourth, in addition to Zenana and 
Educational woik Theie arc 91 J,ovvei grade 
Elementary schools, 1 High school, 1 Lower 
Secondary, and 2 Higher giade schools, and a 
Theological Seminary and TTaming school A 
Leper Asylum is stationed at Kodur with a 
Dispensaiy, and a large Industiial school at 
Nayudupeta Secretar//, Rev J Rohnew', 
Gudur, Nellore Dist , Madras 


The Scliles',wig Holstein Evangelical Liitheian 
Mission, cominenci'd in 1881, opeiates in the 
Vizagajiatam Histiict Fniitful woik is earned 
on amongst the Odiva flill 'Pribes, the Konds, 
and the Donibo Caste* 'I'here aie* 12 stations, 
a total Missionaiv Stalf ot 44, with 441 Indian 
woikers I’he* giowth in the* Chiistian popu- 
lation has 1)1 (Ml tiom 1,5 U) in 1901 to 16,550 in 
1911 Coinmimuants nuiubei 4,1 to, and Cate- 
chumen 7 8,62 Education work comprise' 
1 'riie'ologieal Semmaiv, 1 Seeonelaiv, I Indiis- 
tiial and 100 Lie men1ai> s( hools, pioviding foi 
2,716 pupils Iheie are 0 I)isp( usaiics with 
50,(»e)0 patients foi the v(*u English Scivicc's 
aie held ,n the Mission Chuudi at .levpore 
Seaeta/i/ lle*\ .1 Tli Iiinnicke, Koiaput, 
Vizagapatam 

Lkii*/i(i Ev vm!i lichl Lithhun Mission 
German IMocm si> i he mission < omnieiieed pj 
18 54, and is coiitincfl to tlie Tamil siieaking 
aie*as, (hiellv m the .Madias ITeside nev, with 
an Indian Minister and Chiirth, m additmn, in 
Rangoon The* total EuioiH'an start numbers 
5 5, oielainc'd Ineli in 'Ministeis 21 and 100 
Indian workeis , ()iganis(*(l Chuicliis, 3 5 place' 
ot woislni), 221 , Baptised miMiibeislup 19 558 
'I here aie* J 5 > bovs’ schools (iiicludmg i 
'Irammg an industiial nul 4 Se condary sc liools'i 
and 2 5 Gills’ s( bools, me hiding an indubtnal 
school 'I he* teaching stalf numbers 558 and 
pupils JO, 594 Zen ina work is .letively pio- 
see uted \ Piinting Picss and Piiblisliing 
House aie ( stiblislK d at Trine|U(bais Secretary 
Rev II Gocbler, Kiljiaiik Madias 

I’liE Bvsi h Mission w. is commenced m 1831 
and oecuj)i(s 20 mam stations and 128 oiit- 
st.itions m the* Cooig S Mabiatta, iNiIgiiis, and 
N and S Canaui distiiets ot S \\ India 
'Ibf total Euiojiean St.irt niimbe is 159 with 
1,110 Indian woikeis llKi(*au 0() organised 
Clinic Ilf'S, with a nieinbeiship ot 19,7i)2 Iklu 
cational woik embuices 204 schools (including 
2 'I’hc'ologieal, 9 J5()aiding and 4 High schools) 
with 10 970 Ele m<*nt<irv and 3,150 Sccondaiv 
school pupils ami 8 51 seholais m Boarding 
Institutions and Oiphamige's T’heie arc* good 
Hospitals at J5etgiii and Calicut under Eiiro- 
I)ean cloctois with 3 buinch hospitals and 4 
i)ispe*nsiies comic ( ted , 00,804 patic'iits weic 

ticatecl last -veai There is a Lcp(*r Asjluin at 
Chevayui 

The Industrial wo'-k of the Mission is b(*eon(' 
to none m India and compiises J7 establisli- 
me*nts, embiacing one mechanical Cbtabhsh- 
ment of a first late oidei at Mangalore, 2 Mer- 
cantile blanches, 7 Weaving and 7 I’lle work 
establishments in the Kanaui and Malabai 
distiicts , emploves number 3,63 3 A laigc 
Printing Press at Mangaloie issues publica 
tion 111 the Tvanarese, Malayalam, Tulu and 
English languages 

Secretary, Re*v A Hchossei, Manglorc 

THE Church of Sweden Mission— W as 
founded in 1874, and operates m tne Maduia 
Tanjore, Tnchmopoly and Ramnad Districts 
Since 1901 the Mission works indepcndentlv 
though in close lolationship with tho Leipzig 
Missionary Society 'I'lie staff numbers 15 
baptised memberRhip 2,625 , Schools 57 with 
3,177 pupilb Secretary, Rev. D Bexell 
Madura. 
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Thb Missouri Kvanoelical Lutheran l In Burma there are 9 schools, with 1,484 


Mission — Is located in Arcot and Travaucore 
with a staff of 16 Missionarn s One Train- 
irij; school, 58 pupils, and 41 Llementary schools 
with 1,717 pupils are connected with the Mis- 
sion. 

Secretary^ Ecv G Hueheucr, Nagercoil, 
Travaucore 

The Banish Evangelical Lutheran Mis- 
sion— Established 18G1 in Madras and S 
Arcot Districts has a total staff 01 28 Mission- 
aries and 80 Indian workeis , Communicants 
648, Christian community, 1,")50, 2 High 
schools, pupils 410 , 3 Boarding schools, scho- 
lars, 146 , 4 Industrial schools, pupils, 79 , 

15 Elementary schools, 1,500 scholars , Dis- 
pensary patient-s, 15,138 

Secretary, liev Job Bittmann, 38 Broadway, 
Madras 

The German Evangelical Lutheran 
(Gossner’s Missions) — Founded 1836, occu- 
l)ies stations in Bengal, Bihar and Assam , the 
Mission staff numbers 92, Indian woikers 
1,017, Communicants 34,208 and Chri-.tian 
oommumty over 100,000, oiganised Churthes, 
437 Theological and T’eacher’s Seminaries 
66 pupils Boarding Schools 39 Elementary 
Schools 277 Pupils in schools 0,35’> Taper 
asylum 728 inmates Lace bcliools in lianchi 
and Purulia 

Secretary, Tlev Paul Wagner, Puriil a, B N 
Illy Manbhum, Bihar Head-quarters Tridemon, 
licrlin, Germany 

The Santal Mission of the Northern 
Churches — (formerly known as the India 
Horae Missions to the Hantals) — Foimdid 
in 1867, works In tlie Santal Parganas, (Joal- 
para (Assam), Malda, and Dinapui Work 
IS principally among the 3 000 Santals The 
mission staff numbers 20, Indian workers 264 , 
communicants 3 000, Christian cominimity 

18.000, organlsi'd churches 30, boarding 
schools 2 , pupils 340 , elementary schools 
31 , pupils 535 

Secretary, Rev P o. Bodding, Dumka, Santal 
Parganas 

Methodist Societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church began its 
Indian Mission in 1857, and w'lth the exception 
of Assam, and the N W Frontier Provinces is 
now established m all the political Divisions of 
India Its number of baptised Christians 
stands at 251,275, under the supervision of 
240 ordained and 900 unordaiiied Ministers 
Schools of all grades number 1,569 with 39,087 
students, Sunday School scholars stand at 

126.000, and young peoples’ societies at 604, 
generally known as Epworth Leagues Thirtv 
Anglo-Indian Congregations are found in the 
larger Cities, with one College, 6 High schools, 
and numerous Middle schools for this class 
For Anglo-Vernacular Education the mission has 
3 Colleges, 12 High schools and 62 schools of 
Lower grade The net increase from the non- 
Christian races has been at the rate of 15,000 
per annum, for the last decade The Isabella 
Thobum Training College at Lucknow is a large 
Institution There are large prmtmg presses 
at Calcutta, Madras and Lucknow. 


pupils, a large Boarding and Day school for 
European Girls at Rangoon, a hill station 
Boarding school for Girls at Thandaung, and 
an Anglo-Indian Church at Rangoon 

While financially, supported by the Board 
of Foreign Alissions of the AiAencan Methodist 
Episcopal Church, ecclesiastically the Church 
m India is independent of foreign control, 
being under the supervision of its own bishops, 
fnz , Bishop F W Warne, Lucknow Bishop 
J E Robinson, Bangalore, and Bishop, J. W. 
Robinson, Bombay 

The American Wesleyan Church with 6 
Mis'^ionanes, has m recent vears taken over an 
independent Mission at Paidi and Daman, 
Gujerat District Secretary, Rev A E Ashton, 
Paidi 

The Reformed Episcopal Church of American 
(Methodist) at Lahtpur and Lucknow U P has 
2 Missionaries, 4 Outstations, 2 Orphanages, 
and a memberslup of nearly 100. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society commented work m India m 1817 
(Ceylon n« 1814) The Missiup in India is organ- 
isetl into 8 Distnct Synods with 2 Provincial 
Synods There is a large English work con- 
nected with the Society, 20 mmisteis giving 
their whole time to Military work and English 
thurches 

The districts occupied include 64 mam sta- 
Dions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Hvdciabad (Nizam’s 
Dominions), Tncliinopoli and Burma The 
European Staff numbers 169 with 2,292 Indian 
workers. Communicants 12,303, and total 
ChnsUan community 44.084. Organised Chur- 
ches, 93 

Educational work comprises 3 Christian 
Crdlcges, students, 560 , 9 Theological Institu- 
tions, pupils 80, 11 Training Institutions, 

pupils, 98, 13 High Schools, pupils, 5,094, 

71 Boarding senooD, scholars, 2,478 ; 10 Indus- 
trial schools, pupils, 602 , 784 Elementary 

schools, with 30,270 scholars In Medical 
work there are 12 hospitals, 22 dispensanes, 
18 qualified doctors, 2,984 in-patients and 
75,703 out-patients for the year. 

The above particulars are those published* 
for 1913 

Vice Chairman of General Synod — Rev. J. 
Cooling, B A , Madras 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the M E Mission is divided into 7 Confer- 
ences and is co-extensive with the main work 
of the Mission. Upwards of 172 lady Missiona- 
ries are engaged m Educational, Zenana, and 
Medical work The Secretary for the Bombay 
Conference is Miss A A. Abbott. The Manse, 
BeliasU Road, Bombay. 

The Free Methodist Mission of N. 
Amenca — Established at Yeotraal, 1893, operates 
in Berar with a Staff of 19 Missionaries and 16 
Indian workers. Organised church 1, Communi- 
cants 70 ; 1 Industrial and 6 Elementary 

schools, with 125 pupils. 

Secretary, Miss L. D. Calkins, Yeotmal, Berar. 
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Royal Army Temperance Association, 

ROYAL ARMY TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


In 1862 there was started among the British 
troops in Agra a sniull Society, under the 
leadership of llev Gr (Ireg^on, Huptist minister, 
which after a short time took the name of the 
Soldiers* Total AUtincnce Society 

For some ten years the Society struggled with 
varying success, spreading to other Garrison 
Stations, but at the end of that time, though 
it had obtained recognition from the Boise 
Guards, and was the first Society whosi^ 
Pledge was so recoguised, the membership 
was not more than 1,200 In Uie year 187d, 
however, through the mfluenco of the then 
Comm.inder-in-Lliief, the work was placed 
on a firmer footing, the Rev Gelson Gregson 
gave up his whole time to it, and by accom- 
panying the troops thiougli the Afghan War, 
making an extended tour through Egvpt, 
and bunging the w'ork into close toiifh with 
troops, both dunrg peace and war, in the 
year 1886, when he left the Society, it num- 
bered about 11,000 members He was 
followed by a Madras Chaplain, who after two 
years gave place tO|the llev J JI Bateson 
In 1380, the late Lord Roberts, CommamU r-in- 
Chicf, oiganis(‘d his Scheme tor Regimental 
Institutes, which have had a wondciful 
elfect on the life of British soldiois in thi 
East, and the 'J’otal Abatnicaicc Sock tv 
was so far incorporated into tlie scheme as 
to be allow(‘d ample u( conimodation, and 
many practical benefits, in every Unit At 
the same time the name was changed to tliat 
of the Army Temperance Association, and 
the work ot vaiious societies thus linkul 
together, under one organisation The effect 
lias belli moie than even the inaiigu rate r 
himself ever lioped for 'I’lie membership rose 
bteadily Irom that date and still increases 

Growth of the Society —In 1880 there 
were 12,140 inembi ra , in 1800, 20,688 , m 1009, 
30,220, while iii 1913-14, the total was 35,000, 
or over 45 pei cent of the total garrison in 
India In 1908, the Secretary having re- 
tired after 20 years, work, the Rev II C 
Martin, m A , a Chaiilam in Bengal, was 
selected by IT E Lord Kitclnncr, to tlie 
post of Secretary Twenty years ago, the 
Association, which has now for some \cars 
been the Royal Army Temperaiue Associa- 
tion, with tlie Patronage of King Edward 
VII, and later of the Kirg Ernpeior, George 
V, organised a similar Society in Great 
Britain, with headquarters m London, from 
which the troops in South Afiiea, the Medi- 
tenanean, etc, are controlled, so that the 
whole British Army receives the attention 
of the Association 

Varied Activities.— What primarily has been 
tlie elfort of the Association, namely the 
decrease of Intemperance, and promotion of 
sobnety among soldiers has gradually grown 
into work of every kind, in the interests of 
soldiers , pro mol ion of sport, occupation of 
spare time, assistance towards employment 
in Civil Life, advice and information on the 
subject of Emigration, provision of Furlough 
Homes, all tend to enlist the support of 
officers and men m the Association, and add 


to its value to them, and to the efficiency of 
its work, gcnci.illy The wonderful change 
that m late v»an> has takui place in the 
cliaractcr of the British Army, m India 
c“*pt dally, IS due to various causes, including 
the iiureascd interest 111 games and sports, 
the spread of education, the ditferent das'* 
of nun enlisted, and so on, but the R A T A 
has always been given its duo share among 
other causes, by all authorities and Blue 
Books, and particulaily by Oftueiu Com- 
manding Divisions, Brigades ami Units 
These changes m conduct are seen moat 
plainly in the increased good health of the 
Army in India 

Effect in the Army.— In the >ear 1889, 
1,174 Biitish soklieis died in India, and 
1 800 weic invalided unfit foi fuither duty, 
in 1910, only 330 died, ami 484 were invalided 
In 1889, 688 undeiwent treatment for Deli- 
rium tremens, 111 1910, only 37 In conduct 
the same (lilfereiicc is to be touml , as late 
as 1901 as manj as 515 Courts Martial were 
held on men for offences duo to excessive 
dunking, m 1906 only 217 In 1904, 2,231 
good conduit medals w'ere issued, 111 1910, 
there w 10 4,581 In regard to the iharaetoi 
of the mm thcm‘>elves, vvlio beionic members 
of the Association, during their sirvice, we 
find that m 1912, 59 per cent on transfei 
from the Colouis obtained Exemplary char- 
aeteis, and 93 per cent either Jixemplaiy 
or Very Good , the lemainder weie for tin 
most part men who, alter some years of 
heavy drinking, had towards the end ot 
their service bism persuaded to try and 
iitorm themselves, but not soon enough to 
avoid the consequences of previous excess 

Organisation. — Recent movements of the 
Association piove it to have lost none of its 
energy , as a Memorial of the Jubilee of its 
work, and of the visit to India of their Ma- 
jesties the king Emperor and Queen Em- 
press, the Association is erecting a largi' 
Furlough Home 111 Nortlieni India, at a cost 
of a lakh of Rupees, while in order to streng- 
then its work m regard to Emigration, 
the Seoretary was this year sent on a tour to 
Australia where definite arrangements have 
been made for the reception and settlement 
of ex-soldiers, a number of whom have already 
proved thiir fitness as Colonial settlers. The 
following IS the organisation of the Council 
and management — • 

Patron, Ills Majesty the King Emperor. 

Presulent, His Excellency the Commander- 
m-Chief 
Council . — 

The General Officers, Heads of Departments, 
Army Headquarters. 

The General Officers Commanding Divisions 

Two Officers Commanding Regiments. 

Officers of the 11 A M C and I. M S. 

Two Regimental Quartermasters 
Representatives of the various Churches 
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I’JxeciUive Committee 
Tho Secrctaiy, Aimy Department 
'J'he Adjutant-General 
The Quarter-xVIabter G(‘neral 
Tho Director-General, Military Work's 
T'he Militaiy Seeiitary to the G -in-G 
General Secretanj, Itev II G Mai tin, JVI a. 
Creasurer, Mr L’ h Shearman 
Auditor, Ml II C O’Biien 
Bankeis, Alliance Bank ot Simla 
Head OJfice, Middlelands, Siiiila 
Official Organ, ‘ On Guard,” publi'shed monthly 
(Ils 3 per annum ) 

'I'HK AxVOLO-lNni VN TlxVllMUUNCE As'sOCI V- 
nON — Found* (I by the late Mi W S Gain*, 
M P , IS a Jlom*' A's',(jMation which has b*‘en 
Oio means ol tstablislunj' a net work ot Temp*'- 
lance SocietK's thioiij^tiout the Indian Bm- 
piK', and h<is provided a common plattoim l 
upon which (diiistians, ILindiis, Mahoni* dans 
lud Var'sis unite toi the moral ib'vation ol 
tne Indian peojiles I'lieie aie 28(J Irulian 

Soneties atHbated w'ltli th*' Association, 
The Pk'-ikI* nt is Sii J Ilcibeit Ko.x its 
Bart, MP and Secietaru's, Sii Bh.ilc liamlia 
(viishua, Ivt , L M (Bombay) .ind \1? lohn 
Idiiner Ila* (London) 'I'Ik iiiteiests ot the 
Association aie cspocuilly leim'seiit' d in 
Parliament b> the Pie-nUnit, and th* lU j 
lion 'I' II Fi i(*ns, M P, Ml J JicibLit' 

ki'Wis, M P , and Me Kt lion Sii d'hos Whit- 
f ikei, MP, .ill of wliom ai(' meinbcis of th** 
Association’s Gouncil 

The All India I’emper vnce Gonllrenok — 
Giowini? out ot til*' Asso( lation iiK'iitioned 
above <iiul in close-t i< lation with it is The 
All India rempeiamc' Gontenme*, toiiiK'd in 
lOOi, whieli mi'ets eveny ir, as a math i of 
(onvennmcc at the same tinu and pl.ic (‘ as 
tlie Indian National Gungioss, but liavingno 
otficial (onnection with it I’in Piesident 
IS elected annually, th*' Secret.anes are moi* 
Ol less permammt The Piesident toi lUIi 
w'as the Hon Dev Piasad Sai v.idikaii, .M a , 

B L , of Galcutta Th*‘ S* cietaii<*s arc Sii 


Bhaichandra Krishna, L m , and Mr i) D 
Gilder of Bombay The membership of the 
Gonfi rericc is the 280 Indian Temperance* 
Societii's affiliated with the Anglo-India 
Temperance Associ.ition as above, from each 
of which delegates are sent to the Annual 
.Meeting of the ''Gonfeience Special Councils 
embracing Piisidency Societies aie estab- 
lished at Bombay, Allahabad Galcutta and 
Madias, each of which has its own local 
Piesidc'iit, Secietary and Committee The 
medium ot communication betwR‘en the 
SocietK's com{)Osiiig the Gonfeic'iice is the 
Vbkan, published ciuaitcrlv liom England 
by the A I d’ A Amongst the gcncial 
aims of the Gontercnce may be mentionecl — 

The sepaiatiou of the licensing from the 
u veil III , 

The doing away with the piescnt system 
ot license auc tioneeiing , 

Tdie reduction of the piescnt number ot 
Iniuoi shops and tin* pievciition ot the 
toi Illation of new ones in important 
positions espeiially in tin ciowded areas, 

The late 1 opening and tho eailier closing 
of linuoi shops, aP.d the i ntire closing 
ot them on jniblic holidays , 

The intioduc tion of Tempi'iame dVachmg in 
the Goveiiiment Flementry behools and 
Golleges, which dt'spite the d* sue of Gov- 
einment expie-^si d in thier Circular Lettei 
No 7 to- M ot iith St'pt 1007 to ” deal with 
the subject ot luti mjx lance in .i lew 
sensible les',ons in tin* sanctioned Keacleis,” 
has not yi't been adcijuati ly tri'ated and 
as 111 the com sjionding schools in England 

ddie general spre.id of Total Abstmenc e pim- 
ciples di'pciids moie laigcly upon the 
individual Societies constituting the Contei- 
ence thin ui>on the olheial body Amongst 
the mitliods aie lanti rn addressis, dramatic 
lepii'sentatioiis and singing by itinerant 
pie.ic heis twelve paid JLectuieis travel 
thiougli vaiious districts holding public 
mci'tmgs and addH'ssuig tlu masses whcrevci 
possible Educational woik is especially to 
the flout m tho Panjab district through the 
Amiitsai SocK'ty 


CREMATION. 


Cremation as a means of disposing of the 
dead IS commonly adopted thioughout India 
by the Hindus, but has been little adopted 
among tho Euiopeans m India A crema- 
torium was started some yeais ago in Calcutta 
close to the Lower Chicular Hoad Cemeteiy, 
at a cost of Hs 40,000 But the return for 
this expendituie is disappointing Only five 
or SIX crematii^ns take place in Galcutta each 
vear, in spite of the fact that the fee for crema- 
tion has been fixed by the Cremation Society 
of Bengal at the very low figure of Ils 30, 


subject to reductions in the case of jioor fami- 
lies The reason for this is thought to be that, 
when possible Euiopeans go home to die, and 
tho Native Christians and Eurasians are very 
largely Homan Catholics among whom a pre- 
judice exists against this form of the disposal 
of the dead In Bombay arrangements have 
recently been made for a small area m the 
Sewn Cemetery to be walled m, and for cre- 
mations to be carried on within it in the pri- 
mitive style of the country, but in such a w'ay 
as to preserve the ashes. 
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TIkmxoim' ])Olirv piiisncd ])> tlio (!o\(ninioiit 
of India has boon ‘JiLjoetod t# poat (ntuisin, 
on th(‘ ground tha* it, loads to an incnase in 
the ( onHiiiipt ion of alcohol niid that it, lias 
introdiieod alcohol +o dassi's ^^hlch wcio pie- 
Moiisly stranficrs (o it I'hese \aiions ai"u- 
iiH'nts Hoie placed bcfoic the Secictarj of 
State by a deputation which waited upon him 
and were icfcnrc'd to the (io\ c'inment of india 
foi an expression ot then miw’s 'I’he (JoMin- 
ment of India consulted tlie Local C!o\ einnicmts, 
wdiich aic cnil Misted woth the' actual adininis- 
t’'ation of the Lxci^o, and thiMi mc'Ws, with those 
of the dovcrnmc'nt ot India and ot the Secre- 
tary of State, vvc'ie published in the* CJa/cdtc 
ot India on .Tidy 2"th, lOlJ T'his ic solid ion 
should be consnltcd by all w’ho desiic to under- 
stand the excise policy of the tioverninc'nt of 
India Its main fcaliiics are summaiisMt 
hcTc 

Increased Consumption.— That om excise 
administration is camtile ot still tuithoi im- 
provement wc arc rc^v to admit audit is a 
subject whicli lecc'ives onr constant anct watch- 
ful atteiitiou We tiiist Iiowoac'i, its found- 
ations have been carefully and wuscly laid, 
and that any attempt to attain by sboit cuts the 
objects which ^vo sot as permammtly and con- 
sistently hcToie ns as do those most inteustcd 
in tc'mper'incc' rcTorm, could onlj end in a bicak- 
down of the systenn Wc arc ccmMnc'cd, m shoit, 
that we differ fiom oui critics not so miicdi on 
general piinoiplc^s as in the methods b\ winch we 
attempt to realise them While the re\ cmuc* trom 
country spmts, opuiiii and hemp drugs h.is 
increased by 28, 20, ind 40 pci cent respecti- 
vely, since 1905-00, the consumption pei hnncl- 
led of the population has in the case ot country 
spirits increased by only 5 pc^r cent , that ot 
opium has remained stationaiy, and that of 
hemp drugs has decreased by ovci 8 per cent 
We desire, in this connection specially to 
lUMtc attention to the rcnnarkahle increase in 
wages and gcmeral piosperity wiiicli the labour- 
ing classes m India have expcric'iiced during 
the last dceaclc' In the absence of such pio- 
gress, it would not have* been possible for the 
still-head duty to be la isc'd as it lias been 
Similarly, if the duty had not been raised, the 
increase in consumption would, we are con- 
vinced, have been veiy marktxl It has, m 
fact, been trifling 

Misconceptions. — In tins connection, we 
also desire to draw attention to the theory 
advanced m more* than one of the* reportc^d 
speeches that the consumption of luiuoi, mode- 
rate or immoderate, is eontiaiy to the sentiment 
of the great majority of the jiopiilaticjn of India 
and that in many classes of Induin society it 
has never been practised Similar statements 
have been repcatc'dly made by critics of Indian 
excise policy, and our predecessors have frequent- 
ly had occasion to refute them Indulgence 
in liquor and drugs was widespread before 
British rule “ the classes whose habits of life 
are framed with a strict regard to religious or 
social restrictions form in India no larger a 
proportion of the population than in other 
countries ” 


Another imsconeeption ri veals itMlf in the 
fendoTuy on the jiait of more than one spoakei 
to minimise the d.ingiis fioin Illicit Manufac- 
ture and vend Tins danger is veiy serlono 
if not till' most sirioiis which confronts ns 
It seems to ns that, from all points of view 
onr primaiv dntv, and one of gieatei import- 
ame ev<n than the reduction of licit (onsnmp- 
lion, IS tin romidctc suppression of illicit manu- 
faifiiic and vind Until this prfhminai> 
ohj(<t lias been (flitted no stability can b( 
looked foi in onr txfise policy, the results ol 
wbidi would b(‘ senonsly uiidii mined if thev 
involved anv palliation of ilht it methods oi 
any niidne ( m oiiragi meiit to illicit distillation 
W( disiie to dissofiate oniselvi's ontiuiy from 
the theoiy that it the In it supply wirt comple- 
fdv stoppid, (onsumption woiikl diminish It 
is ditlKiiit nndtr pit sent (onditions, to guard 
against iliujt mamifactiin If litit supplits 
wire stopjxal the task, hard as it is would 
bi(ome impossible Possiblv, the immcdiatt 
If suits ot siidi a (oiirse miglit be a i eduction 
in the total nnmlx'i ot consuineis, but intem- 
piTaiu'c would cc'rtainlv mciease, as a lesiilt 
of lovvd idail i>iiets, and we have no doubt 
that ultimately t onsumption would use con- 
sicb'rablv biyoiui the level which it has now 
att.xined Noi (oiild any moral principles 
justify the d('moi.ilismg c fleet on large sections 
of the population of the evasion ol law's which 
It would 1)0 impossitile to (mfoiee In these 
eireumstanc("8, we do not consider that we 
should be justilh'd in prohibiting nuKb'rate 
( onsumption enin with a view to ehi'ek occas- 
ional abuse We aie only justified in expi'ct- 
ing to seeiiK' the enhancement of letail piiec's 
and thereby to impose an artifleial dieek on 
th(‘ incr('as(' of consumption whicli would 
otherwise ocxiir <is a result of natural tendencies 
Our policy is not aimed against those who iiai 
alcohol in moderation We rncTcly attempt 
by raising redail jirieis to minimise temjitation 
' to those who do not drink and to discourage 
excess among those wiio do We are chiefly 
eoneerned with the reduction of actual con- 
sumption, and this can only be effiiti'd when 
illicit siipplie- ari suppre^-sid by all sncli 
nmasiiri's as aie reasonable and piactical 

Success Attained. — Basing om policy, 
then, on these yinnciph^s and beaiing in mind 
the limitations to whidi it is snbjeif, we may 
burly claim that a eonsldirable measure ot 
success has already been attained The per- 
sistent pri'ssing by the Government of India 
of the policy of substituting distilleries foi 
oiitstills has had a v cry great effect, and is being 
steadily pushed forward Distilleries arc oust- 
ing the more primitive outstills, duty is being 
steadily pushed up, tlie numbers of shops are 
being widely nxiuced, and excise establishments 
an* being generally strengthened W(‘ would 
add that statutory penalties against smug- 
gling and otlier illegal methexis aic being gradu- 
ally cnhanc(‘d, particularly m the direction 
of sccuiing firmer control over the coc'aine traffic 
In the period that has elapsed since the revision 
of our excise administration which followed 
the Keport of the Excise Committee of 1905-06 
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we have transferred no les** than 213,000 square 
miles of territory from the outsfcill to the dis- 
tillery system, while in 190')-0(i. 39 per cent 
of the total excise area of India, and 28 per 
cent of the population of that area, were serv- 
ed by outstills, the proportions at the present 
time are only 15 and 8 per cent respectively 

The number of country spirit shops per 

100.000 of the population has fallen from 
15 to 11 and the ana served by each has risen 
from 27 J to nearly 37 square miles The 
abolition of shops of other kinds has been tar- 
ried out no less effectiv<‘ly, and the total lut 
reduction amounts to 22,053 It is true that 
our excise revenue has increased enormously 
and is still increasing We have, however, 
already shown that this incnase is a necessary 
result of the system, and in no way constitutes 
the object in view That there has been in 
fact no proportionate increase in consumption 
IS evident on a reference to the statements 
enclosed We have sliown tiiat, while the 
revenue from country spiiit, opium and hemp 
drugs has increased considerably since 1005-<)(), 
tlio consumption of country spirit has only 
increased by 5 per cent during the same period, 
that of opium is practically stationaiy , and 
that of hemp drugs has diminishc'd by over 8 
per cent It is true tliat the recorded consump- 
tion of country spirit in distillery areas has 
risen from 7 to 10 million gallons, but almost 
the whole of the increase can be accounted for 
partly by the substitution throughout exten- 
sive areas of the distillery for the outstill system 
under which no record of consumption can be 
maintained and partly by the imposition of 
closer control over illicit manufacture Other 
statistics point to the same conclusions Al- 
though the customs duty on imported liquors 
increased from nearly a crore to over a crore 
and a quarter the increase was entirely due to 
the enhancements of duty, the actual imports 
declined during the period from 6,739,000 to 

6.351.000 gallons Finally, although, for the 
reasons already given it is impossible to give 
statistics of the consumption of other country 
liquors, the rates of taxation of toddy has 
been raised by more than 50 per cent and it is 
more than probable that enhancements of the 
retail pi ices have checked, if not actually dimin- 
ished, consumption 

Temperance Work — We claim in con- 
clusion that our policy is realising its avowed 
object of checking the increase of consumption 
Progress must be slow, for, as we have already 
shown, we consider the suppression of illicit 
methods to be a vine qni non to success 
There is one direction in which we feel that 
much still remains to be accomplished. Our 


Local Governments frequently draw attention 
to the desirability, and, indeed, the necessity 
of resolute and sympathetic work by temper- 
ance leagues among the people themselves. A 
certain number of leagues of this kind have, it 
IS true, been formed The special need of the 
country is not n/*rely the formation of more 
leagues but also more sustained elfort after 
formation There is evidence that the pro- 
moters are too frequently content with memo- 
rialising Government, on whom they are inclined 
to tlirow the wiiole bin den of the struggle 
against intemperance While fully cognisant 
of our own responsibilities, and resol\(d that 
they shall be adequately discharged, we are 
assured that, until the advantages of temper- 
ance prim 1 pics arc resolutely and systemati- 
cally brought home to the masses by the in- 
dependent efforts of non-oflleial leagues, the 
natural tendencies in favour of increased con- 
sumption will continue to operate in some 
degree, however much we may try to counter 
them by increased taxation 

Secretary of State — In returning the 
papers to the Government of India the Secre- 
tary ot State said — 

I concur in what 1 contrive to be the mam 
po='ition t-'kc \ up m Yoi r Excell ncy’s despatch. 
For the last 25 years the aim of the Government 
of India, in an often-quoted declaration, has 
been, first, to discourage any extension of the 
habit of drinking, and, secondly, within the 
limits pre^scribed by the necessity of sup- 
pressing unauthorised manufacture and safe, 
to raise a maximum revenue from a minimum 
consumption of intoxicating liquors The 
expansion of revenue from intoxicants in recent 
years has been represented by temperance 
deputation-, both here and in India as concurrent 
with, or as evidence of, a heavy increase of 
consumption , and the suggestion has been 
put forward that the Government or its officials 
were fostering the increase of drinking habits 
to secure the expansion of revenue. The 
statistical table giving the consumption of 
country spirit in Distillery areas emphatically 
disposes of this contention so far as country 
spirit is concerned. It appears to establish 
that for India as a whole the increase of the 
consumption of country spirit per 100 of popu- 
lation IS but flight, — not more than five per 
cent during the period of seven years It is 
true that this figure generalised for the whole 
of India, doubtless, loses sight of local variations 
and increases in particular area^ ; still, the 
broad fact that emerges is that during the period 
under review, a general increase of consumption, 
which in the present social and industrial 
conditions ft India might have been apprehend 
ed, has in effect been held in check. 
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(Brought up to 1 January, 1914 ) 
VICTORIA, by the Grace of God of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, 

Defender of the Faith, Express of India, — 
To all to whftm these presents shall come 

Whbreas it hath been represented unto Us 
that it Is advisable that the rank and precedence 
of persons holding appointments m the East 
Indies as regulated by Our Royal Warrant, 
dated the 18th day of October, 1876, should be 
altered, We do therefore hereby declare that it 
IS Our will and pleasure that in lieu of the table 
laid down in Our said recited Warrant, the fob 
lowing table be hencelorth observed with respect 
to the rank and precedence of the persons heic- 
inafter named, viz — 

1 Governor-General and Viceroy of India 

2 Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal 

3 President of the Council of the Governor. 
General 

4 Lieutenant-Governor when in his own 
territories 

6 Commandor-in-Chief in India 

0 Lieutenant-Gc^ernor 

7 Chief Justice of Jiengal 

8 Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India 

9 Ordinary Membeis of the Council of Inc 
Governor-General 

10 Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies 

11 Chiet Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal 

12 Bishops of Madras and Bombay 

13 Ordinary Members of Council m Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal 

14 General Officers Commanding the 
Northern and Southern Armies , Chief of the 
General Staff 

15 Chief Commissioners of the Central 
Provinces and Assam, Residents at Hyderabad 
and in Mysore, and Agents to the Governor- 
General in Rajputana, Central India, and 
Baluchistan , Executive Members of the Council 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Oiissa , 
the Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Province [Note — When within their own 
jurisdiction these officers take precedence of 
those mentioned in Article 141. 

16 Puisne Judges of a High Court 

17 Chief Judge of a Chief Court. 

18 Military Officers above the rank of Major- 
General 

19. Additional Members of the Council of the 
Governor-General for making Laws and Regu- 
lations , Chairman of the Railway Board 

20 Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Nagpur and 
Lucknow. 

21 Secretaries to the Government of India, 

Joint Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Public Works Department , and Members 
of the Railway Board * 

22 Commissioner in Sind. 

23 Judges of a Chief Court, Recorder of 
Rangoon and Judicial Commissioners, Burma. 

24. Chief Secretaries to the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay , Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi. 


25 Major-Generals, Members of a Board of 
Revenue, Commissioners of Revenue and 
Customs, Bombay , Financial Commissioners, 
Punjab and Burma , the Inspector-General of 
Irrigation , and the Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service 

26 Judicial Commissioners, including Addi- 
tional Judicial Commissioners of Oudh, the 
Central Provinces, and Sind 

27 Additional Members of the Councils of the 
Governors of Madras. Bombay and Bengal for 
making Laws and Regulations, Members of the 
Legislative Council of a Lieutenant-Governor. 

28 Vice-Chancellors of Indian Universities 

First Class 

29 Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
30 years’ standing 

30 Advocate-General, Calcutta 

31 Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

32 Commissioners of Divisions, the Supei- 
intcndent of Port Blau, and Residents, Politieal 
Agents, and Superintends drawing Rs 2,000 
a month and upwards (not being Collectors or 
Deputy Commissioners of British Districts), 
within their respective chaigcs; the Revenue 
and Judicial Commissioners in Baluchistan, 
within Baluchistan and the Agency Territories 

33 Chief Scceretanes to Local Governments 
other than those of Madras and Bombay. 

34 Surveyor-General of India, Directors- 
General of the Post Office, of Telegraphs in India 
and of Railways, Chief Ihigmcers, first class, 
the Directors 'o( Railway Construction ami 
Railway Traffic, Accountaiits-Gcneral, Military 
and Public Works Departments, Director, Royal 
Indian Marine, and Manager, North-Western 
Railway 

35 Bishops (not territorial) under license 
fioin the Crown 

36 Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay 

37 Brigadiers-General , Consuls-Gencral. 

38 Commissioners of Divisions , the Revenue 
and Judicial Commissioners m Baluchistan 
when in Kalat or Las Bela or elsewhere without 
the limits of his charge. 

39 Commissioner of Northern India Salt 
Revenue, Opium Agents, Beneras and Bihar, and 
Director, Central Criminal Intelligence De- 
partment 

40 Secretaries and Joint Secretaries to Local 
Governments, and Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy. 

Second Class. 

41 Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
23 years’ standing and Colonels , Consula. 

42. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

43 Judicial Commissioners of the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts and Baluchistan ; the 
Superintendent of Port Blair ; Residents, 
Political Agents, and Superintendents drawing 
Rs 2,000 a month and upwards (not being Col- 
lectors or Deputy Commissioners of British 
Districts) 

44. Inspector-General of Forests In India, 
Director of the Geological Survey, and Director- 
General of Education in India , Sanitary Com- 
missioner with the Government of India. 
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45 standing Couii'^cl to the Government of 
India. 

4tt Directors of Public Instruction, and 
Inspectors-General of Police and Prisons under 
Local Ooveinrncnts, and Accountants-General 

47 Survey Commissioner and Directoi of 
Land llecords and Agru ulture, Bombay , Com- 
raissioneis of Settlementb , and Contiolkrs of 
Military Accounts 

48 Chief or Senior Civil Stccitar> to a Local 
Admimstiation 

49 ('hief Engineeis, second <ind thud classes , 
Deputy Surv(>voi-(J( iK'ral , Deputy Dire(toi- 
General of 'I’elegraphs m India, and Direetor-in- 
Chief, Indo-European Tolegiaph Department, 
and Secretary to the Bailv'ay Board 

50 Divisional, and Distiict and Sessions 
Judges, Collectors and Magistrates ot Distiicts , 
Deputy Commissioneis of Distiicts, Deputy 
Supeiiriteiident ot Pent Blair, and the Chict 
Officer of each Picsitkiuy Mnnicipahty , within 
flicir respective eliargcs , Olhccra m chaige of 
Zhob, Quetta-Pishiii, and d’hal-CiiotiaJi Dis- 
tricts thioughout their lespcctiye charges 

5f Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Ban- 
goon, and Nagpur 

52 Depiitv Setutanes to the Goyernment of 
India and Dircctor-Geneial ot Commercial 
Intelligence 

53 The Senior Chaplains of the Clniieh of 
Scotland in Bengal, xMadias, and Boinbav 

54 Jlemembianci'rs of Ja‘gal Affairs and Gov- 
eimnent Advocates iindei laical Govi inments , 
Chief Conscivatois of Forests 

55 Officeis m the Fust Class Graded List of 
Civil Offices not reserved tor Membcis of the 
Indian Civil Service , Contiollcr of Piinting and 
Stationery 

THIRP CtiVSS 

56 Membeis of the Indian Civil Seivice of 
18 > ears’ standing and Lieutenant-Colonels 

.57 The Deputy Director, llo\al Indian 
Marine 

58 The Assistant Diicctor, Bo>al Indian 
Marine 

59 Commanders and Inspectors of Machi- 
nery, Royal Indian Marine 

GO Political Agents and Supoinitendcnts 
diawmg less than Rs 2,000 a month (not being 
Collectors or Deputy (’ommissioners of Biitish 
Districts) within their own charges, Political 
Vgent m Kalat , District Judges m Lower 
Burma and Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Rangoon, within their lespective charges 

61 Secretaries to Local Administrations othei 
than those alicady specified , the Fust Assistant 
to the Agent to the Governor-General in Balu- 
chistan , First Assistants to the Residents at 
Hyderabad and Mysore, and to the Agents to 
the Governor-General in Rajputana and Central 
India 

62 Consulting Engineers to the Government 
of India for Railways , Consulting Architect 
and Chief Inspector of Exiilosives 

63. Private Secretaries to Governors 

64. Military Secretaries to Ooveniors 

65. Admimstrators-General. 

66. Sanitary Commissioners under Local 
Governments ; Postmasters - General , the 
Comptroller, Post Office , and Conservators of 
Forests, first grade 


67 Directors of Public Instruction, Inspectois- 
Gcneial of Police and Prisons under Local 
Administiations, Comptrollers and Deputy 
Auditors-Geiieral, and Deputy Director, Ccntial 
Ciiminal iiitclhgeiice Department 

68 Managers of Stat(‘ Railways other than 
the North-WesteFi Railway,, Chaiimeii of the 
Poit I’liist, Bombay, and Rangoon , and Chaii- 
maii ot the Poit 'trust, Calcutta 

69 \ ice-Chairman of the Port Trust, 
Calcutta , Diiictors of 'traffic and Construction, 
Indian 'telegiaph Depaitnient , Diieitors ot 
'tihgiaphs, first cl.iss, Evamineis ot 'tfcounts. 
Public Woiks Depaitnient, hist class. Officers 
of the Siipdioi Reveiiui Establishment ot Mate 
Railwavs, first (lass, first grade. Superintend- 
ing Engiimeis, Public Woiks Depaitnunt, tiist 
(lass, Superinteiuhuits of the Suivcv of India 
l)(‘paitmint, hist grade 

70 Iiispettois-Gi'iieral of Rigistration and 
Diiectois ot Land Rtcoids and Agiiciiltuie, and 
E\cis<‘ Commissioneis uiulei laical Govern- 
ments 

71 S( 11101 Chaplains other than those 
aln'adv spi'cified 

72 sheiilts within then own chaigcs 

7 3 Offiei'is in the Se’coid Class Graded List 
ot Civil Oflicts not lescived toi Membins of the 
Indian Civil Sdvue, Political Agents and 
Superintemhmts 111 BaliKhistan drawing less 
than U" 2,000, and Politual Agents 111 llaiaoti 
and 'I'onk, when outside tluii nspedive chaiges 
(unless then Aimy lank 01 standing m the 
Civil Seiviee givis them a higher phui) 

Actual V to the Goveinnn nt ot India 
Fourth Class 

74 M('mbds ot the Indian Civil Scivice ot 
12 yeais’ standing, and Maiois, \ ice-Consuls , 
District Judg(‘s in Lowei Buima and Judge of 
Small Cause Court, Rangoon (outside then 
Kspi'ctive chaiges) 

75 Lieutenants of over 8 v cals' standing, and 
Chiet EngiiKH'rs ot tlu Roval Indian Maime , 
Chiet Accountant, Oltice of tlu Din etoi of 
Ordnance Factoiies 

76 Goveinmcnt Solicitois. 

77 Inspcctors-Odicial of Uegistiation, Sam- 
tai> Commissioners, ami Directors of Land 
Records and Agriculture under Local Admims- 
tratioiis , Civil Engineer, Adviser to the Director 
of OrdiiaiK c Factories 

78 Ofticeis m tin 'Thud Class Graded List of 
Civil Ottiecs not rcseivcd for Members of the 
Indian Civil Seivice , Deputy Ac( 0 uutant, office 
of the Director of Oidnauce Factories 

The entries in the above table apply exclu- 
sively to the persons entiued theieiu, and, while 
K'gulatmg their relative piccedence with each 
other, do not apply to the iion-orticial commu- 
nity resident m India, the members of which 
shall take their place according to usage. 

Officers m the above table will take precedence 
111 order of tlie numbers of the entries Those 
included m one number will take precedence 
inter se accori^mg to the date of entrj into that 
number 

When an officer liolds more than one position 
m the table, he will bo entitled to tlie highest 
position accorded to him 

Officers who are temporarily officiating in any 
number in the table will rank in that number 
below permanent incumbents 
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All officers not mentioned in the above table, 
whose rank is regulated by comparnon with 
lank in the army, to have the same lank with 
referente to civil seivants as is enjoyed b> 
Militaiy Officers of equal giades 

All other persons who may not be mentioned 
in this table, to take lank according to geneial 
Usage, which is to bc*e\ plained and detei mined 
by the Governor-General in Council in ease .inv 
question shall aiise 

Nothing in the foiegoing Kules to distnib the 
cKisting practice lelatmg to precedi'iiee at Native 
Couits, or on or easions ot intrieouisi' with 
Vatives, and the (Jov r'lnoi-Gr’neial m Counr il to 
be empovvcied to make lules toi siu h orrasions 
in case anv^ dispute shall aiisr* 

iVll ladu'S to take place accoiding to the rank 


heiein assigned to their respr'ctivo husbands, 
with the exer'ption of wives ot Peeis, and of 
ladles having pieccdeneo in England indo- 
pendentlj of their liusbands, and who aie not in 
rank below the daughters of Baions, ^uch ladies 
to take plare according to then several ranks, 
with leference to such pieeedencr' m England, 
iniinediatr'lv alter the wuv cs of Members ot 
the Council ot the Gov ernoi-tJr'iK'ial 

Given at Our Court at Vrindsor this tenth 
day of Decembei, in the veai of Our 
I Old One tiiousand right hundred and 
mnetv -( ight, and m the sivtv -second 
V eai of Oin Rr ign 

T5> Hr 1 Majesty’s Command 
(Signed) Gkorue Hamilton 


Supplementary Graded List of Civil Offices not Reserved for Members of the Indian 
Civil Service Prepared Under the orders of the Governor-General in Council. 


*ElRsr Clvss— (N o ■)■) ot the W.iiiant) 

V-^say Mastei ot tlie Mint, Calcutta and 
liombav 

Chir'f Judges ot pHsidorny Conits ot Small 
Causes 

Commissioneis of Folice, Cakutta, Madia'-, 
Rombay, and Rangoon 
Controlki of Punting and Statioinuy 
Deputy Coinptiollei-(r( neial 
Diroctoi -General of AielicCology 
Dircctor-(teneial of Statistn 
Dircctoi of the Rotanical Suivt'v ot India 
Inspcctoi -Geneial ot Agiiiultiiie in India 
Masters of the Alnit, Cakutta and Romba> 
Meteorological Rr^poitei to the Govrinnient 
ot India 

Superintendent of Revenue Siiivey, Madia*^ 
Supenntendrmt, I’rigonometiical Suivev'' 
♦Second Clvss - (\o 73otthr Wanant) 
Adviser on ('hincsr' Vtfaiis in Biiinia 
Agent Geneial in Indui foi the linti-h Pio- 
tectoiates in Afiica undei the Adnunl'^tlatlou 
of the Poicign Office 

Chief Collectoi of Customs, Ruima 
Chief Coiistnictoi of the Royal Indian Alai me 
Dockyard at Bombay 

Chief Inspector of Mines in India 
Chief Piesidcmy Magistrates 
Chief Superintendents of the ’rrk'giaph 
Depaitment 

Collector of Customs and Salt llevinue, 
Sind 

Collectors and Alagistiatcs of Distmts, 
and Deputy Commissioners of Distruts and of 
Settlements 

Conseivators of Forests, 2nd and did 
Giades 

Deputy Accountants-Gciieral undei Local 
Governments 

Deputy Directors of Telegraphs 
Deputy Inspectors-Gcneral of Police 
Deputy Superintendent of Port Blair 
Directors of the Persian Gulf Section, and 
of the Persian Section of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department 

Director of Telegraphs, 2nd, 3id and 4tli 
Classes 


Divisional and Distru t and Sessions Judges 
Examineis of Accounts Puliln Morks 
Depaitment, 2nd and }i<l Ckisses 
Government Astiononni, Aiadias 
Govcinment Emigiation Agt nts at (’akutta 
foi Biitisli Guiana and Natal, and foi Trinidad, 
Fiji, Jamaica, and Mauiitius 
Imperial Bacteiiologist 

Inspcctoi ot Mines to the Govirnment of 
Iinlia 

LibiaiLin, ImiHiial J ibiaiv 
Offiems in charge of the Records ot tlie Go- 
vernment ot India 

Offlceis of the Indian Ediuational Si'ivice, 
and of the guided Edinationa) Service diawing 
Rs 1,250 a month and upwaids 
Officeis ot the Superior Rev emu EGablisli- 
ment ot State Railways, 1st Class, 2nd and 
tid Guides 

Prnuipal of the Mayo College at Ajmtrc 
Piiniipal of the Rajkiimai (’ollege at Rajkot 
Repoitei on Economic Rroducts 
Supciintendent of tin* Royal Botann al 
Gardens, (MIcutta 

j Supenntende its Geological Suiv(v of India 

1 Supeimtendents of Revenue Suivcy and 

I VssessiiKnt, Bombay 

I Superintendents of the Suiviy of India 

i Depaitment. 2nd Giade 

Supci intending Engineers, Public Works 

Dipaitment, 2nd and 3rd (dasses 

Cnder Seczctaiics to the Gov( rnment of Indu. 

♦Third Class — (No 78 of the Wariant) 
Agricultuial Chemist 
Assistant Directors of Daily Farms 
Assistant Inspector-General of Forests 
Assistant Secretaries to the Gov^ernment o 
India 

Chief Chemical Examinei, Central Chemica 
(laboratory, Nainital 

Collet toi of Stamp Revenue, Superintendent 
of Excise R(‘venue, and Deputy Collector of 
Land Revenue, (Calcutta 
Commander of the steamer employed in the 
Persian Gulf Section of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Depaitment 

Constructors of the Royal Indain Marino 


The entnes In each class are arranged in alphabetical order 
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Dockyards at Bombay and Kidderpore 
Deputy Ad.mini8trator-General, Bengal 
Deputy Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay 
Deputy Commissioner ot Northern India Salt 
Revenue. 

Deputy Commissioners of Police, Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

Deputy Commissioners of Salt, Abkari and 
Customs Department, Madras 

Deputy Conservators of Forests drawing Rs 
800 a month and upwards 

Deputy Director of Land Records and Agri- 
culture, Madras and Burma 

Deputy Director of the Imperial Forest 
School, Dehra Dun 

Deputy Directors of Revenue Settlements and 
Deputy Superintendents of Revenue Surveys, 
Madras. 

Deputy Postmasters-Qeneral of the 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd grades 

Deputy Superintendents, Geological Survey 
of India 

Deputy Superintendents, Survey of India 
Department 

District Superintendents of Police drawing 
Rs, 800 a month and upwards 

Engineer and Electrician of the Persian 
Gulf Section of the Indo-European Telegrapli 
Department 

Exaimnera of Accounts, Public Works 
Department, 4th class, 1st and 2n(l grades 


Executive Engineers, Public Works De- 
partment, Ist and 2nd Grades. 

Inspector-General of Railway Mail Service. 

Judge of the City Civil Court, Madras. 

Judges of Presidency Courts of Small Causes, 
and First Judee of the Small Cause Court, 
Rangoon ^ 

Manager of the Cordite Factory, Aruvankad 

Officers of the Indian Educational Service 
and of the graded Educational Service, drawing 
less than Rs 1,250 a month, but more than 
Rs 1,000 a month 

Officers of the Superior Revenue Establish- 
ments of the State Railways, Second Class, 
Ist and 2nd Grades 

Palceontologist, Geological Survey of India 

Presidency Magistrates 

Protector of Emigrants and Superintendent 
of Eimgration, Calcutta 

Public Prosecutor in Sind 

Registrars to the High Courts and to the Chief 
Court, Punjab 

Sub-Deputy Opium Agents drawing Rs 800 
a month and upwards 

Superintendent of thq^ Indian Museum. 

Superintendent of Land Records and Agri- 
culture in Sind 

Superintendents of Stamps and Stationery. 

Superintendents, Telegraph Department, 
Ist and 2nd Grades 


SALUTES IN INDIA. 


The following is the official table of salutes in 
Indian Territories — a term which includes 
all the waters of India within three miles 
of the coast “ Indian seas," within whh h 
some of the salutes are to be given, extend 
from the North-West entrance of the Straits 
of Malacca to Cape Comorin, excepting 
Ceylon, and from Cape Comorin to Aden, 
including the Maldive and Laccadive Islands, 
and the Persian Gulf 

No of 

Persons Guns 


Imperial Salute 101 

The King and Emperor when present m 
person 101 

Members of the Royal Family 31 

Royal Standard and Royal Salute 31 

Viceroy and Governor-General in India 31 
Independent Asiatic Sovereigns . 21 

Other Foreign Sovereigns 21 

Members of their Families and their 
Standards . . 21 

Ambassadors . 19 

Governors of Presidencies . 17 

The President of the Council of India 17 

Governor-General of Portuguese Settle- 
ments in India . . 17 

Governor of Pondicherry . . 17 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces in 
India . 15 

Commandcr-ln- Chief in India (If a Field 
Marshal) . . . . 19 

Commander-in-Chiefin India (If a General) 17 
Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
“ Naval Forces 

Generals and Admirals, or their Flags . . 15 


Members of Council 
Plenipotentiaries and Envoys 
Lieut Governors of His Majesty’s 
Colonies 

Vice-Admirals, Lieut -Generals, or their 
Flags 

Agents to the Viceioy and Governor- 
General 

Agent to the Governor of Bombay in 
Kathiawar 
Residents 

Chief Commissioners of Provinces, and 
Commissioner of Sind 
Rear-Admirals & Major-Generals, or 
their Flags 

Political Agents and Charges d’Affaires 
Commodores of the flrst-class, and Bri- 
gadier-Generals . 

The Portuguese Governor of Damaun 
The Governor of Dm 
Return salutes to Foreign Men -of- war 
Return salutes to Captains of the Navy, 
and Naval Officers of inferior rank 

Salutes to Chiefs. 

Salutes of 21 guns, 

Baroda The Maharaja (Gaekwar) o 
Hyderabad. The Nizam of 
Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 19 guns, 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of. 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Sindhia) of. 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
Jammu and Kashmir The Maharaja 
Kalat. The Khan (Wali) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 


15 

15 

15 

13 

13 

13 

13 


13 

11 

11 

9 

9 

9 

1 
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Mewar (Udaipur) The Maharana ot 
Travancore The Maharaja qf. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Bahawalpur The Nawab of 
Bharatpur The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner The Maharaja of. • 

Bundi The Maharao liaja of 

Uochm The llaja of 

t'utch The Kao of 

Jaipur The Maharaja of 

Karauli The Maharaja of 

Ivotah The Maharao ot 

3[arwar (Jodhpur) The Maharaja of 

Patiala. The Maharaja of 

Rewa The Maharaja of 

Tonk. The Nawab of 

Salutes of 15 guns 
Alwar The IVlaharaja of 
Banswara The Maharawal of 
Bhutan The Maharaja of 
Datia The Maharaja of 
Dewas (Senior Bianch) The Raja of 
Dewas (Junior Branch) The Raja of 
Dhar The Raja of 
Bholpur The Maharaj Rana of 
Dungarpur The Malfarawal of 
Idar. The Maharaja of 
Jaisalraer. The Maharawal of 
Khairpur The Mir of 
Kishangarh The Maharaja of 
Orchha The Maharaja of 
Partabgarh The Maharawat of 
Sikkim The Maharaja of 
Sirohi. The Maharao of 

Salutes of IZ guns 

Benares The Raja of 
Cooch Behar The Maharaja of 
Jaora The Nawab of 
Rampur. The Nawab of 
Tippera The Raja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Ajaigarh The Maharaja of 
Baoni The Nawab of. 

Bhavnagar The Thakur Sahib of 
Bijawar The Maharaja of 
Cambay. The Nawab of 
Chamba The Raja of 
Charkhari The Maharaja of 
Chhatarpur The Raja of 
Dhrangadhra The Raj Sahib of 
Faridkot The Raja of 
Condal The Thakur Sahib of 
Janjira The Nawab of 
Jhabua The Raja of 
Jhalawar The Raj-Rana of 
Jlnd. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh (or J unagarh) The Nawab of 
Kahlur (Bilaspur). The Raja of. 

Kapurthala The Maharaja of 
Mandi The Raja of 
Manipur. The Raja of 
Morvl. The Thakur Sahib of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of 
Narsinghgarh The Raja of. 

Navanagar (or Nawan^ar). The Jam of. 
Palanpur The Diwairof. 

Panna. The Maharaja of. 

Porbandar. The Rana of. 

Pudukkottai (or Puddukottai). The Baja of. 
Radhanpur. The Nawab of. 


Rajiraih 'I'licRajaof 
Rajpipla The Raja of 
Ratlarn The Raja of 
] Sailana The Raja of 
' Samtliar The Raja of 
j Sirniur (Nahan) The llaja of 
i Sitaniau 'Fhe Raja of 
I Sukct The Kaja of 
j Tehri (Garhwal) The Raja of 

I Salutes of 9 guns 


Ali Rajpur The Raja of 

llalasinof (or Vadasinor) The Nawab (Babi) o 

liansda The Raja of 

liaraundha Ttie Raja of. 

Banya The Raja of 

Barwain The Rana of 

Chhota Udepur (or Mahun) The Raja of 

Dharampiir Raja of 

Dhrol The 'I hakur Sahib of 

Fa<lthh (Shiikra) The Sultan of 

11 si paw (or Thibaw) The Sawbwa of 

Karond (Kalahandi) The Raja of 

Ivengtung (or Ivvaington) The Sawbwa of, 

Khilchipur The Rao of 

Kishn and Socotia Tlie Sultan of 

Lahcj (or A1 Haiita) The Sultan of 

lamri The Thakur Sahib of 

lainawara (or Jainavada) The Raja of. 

Maihar The Raja of 

Maler ICotla The Nawab of 

Mong Nai The Sawbwa of 

Nagod The Raja of 

Palitana The 1'hakui Sahib of. 

Rajkot The I'hakur Sahib of 
Sachin The Nawab of 
Savantvadi The Sar Des li of 
Shehr and Mokalla The Sultan of 
Sunth The Raja of 

Vankaner (or Wankaner) The Raj Sahib of, 
Wadhwan (or Vadwan) The Thakur Sahib of, 
Yawnghwe (or Nyaungywc) The Sawbwa of. 


Personal Salutes. 


Salutes of guns 

Gwalior Honorary Major-General His High 
ness Maharaja Sir Madho Rao Sindhia Baha 
dur, o r s I , a c v o , \ d c , ll d , Maha- 
raja of 

Jaipur Honorary ^fajor-General His High- 
ness Maharajadhiraja Sir Sawai Madho 
Singh Bahadur, go si, ocjk, gcvo, 
LL D , Maharaja of 

Kolhapur His Highness Sir Shahu Chhotra- 
pati Maharaj, Gcsi, gcie, gcv.o, 
LL D , Maharaja of 

Mewar (Udaipur) His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
GCSI, GCIE, Maharana of 

Travancore His Highness Sri Maharaja Raja 
Sir Bala Rama Varma Bahadur, Q.O.S.I , 
GCIE, Maharaja of 

Salutes of 19 guns 

Cochin. His Highness Raja Sree Sir Rama 
Varmah, gcsi, gcie. Raja of 

Mysore Her Highness Maharani Kempa 
Nanjamraani Avaru Vanivilas, c i , of 

Nepal. Honorary Major-General His Excel- 
lency Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumshcre 
Jung, Bahadur Rana, G c b., G o.S i , O.O.V.O, 
D.C.L , Prime Minister, Marshal of. 
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Salutes of 17 guns 

Jodhpur Honorary Major-General His High- 
ness Maharaja Bahadur Sir Pratab Singh, 
QCSI, aevo, KCB, ADC, llcgcnt of 
Orchha His Highness Maiiaraja Mahmdra 
Sawai Sir Partap Singh Bahadiii, GCSI, 
G 0 I D , Maharaja of 

Salute of IJ guns 

Palanpur His Highness Nawab Sir Sliei 
Muhammad Klian Zoiav\ai khan, gcie, 
Diwan of 

Salutes of \ I guns 

Bargain His Highness Bana Banjit Singh of 
Bhor His lIighiKss Shankar Bav Chinmaji, 
Pant Safiiiv of 

Lahej (01 A1 ITaiita) His Highness Sir Ahmad 
Fadtlil, K c s I , Sult<in of 
Maler Kotla His lligliness Ahmiid All Klian 
Bahadur, Nawai) of 

Sliehr and Mokalla His Highness Sultan 
Ghalib-bm-Anadth Al-Kavti, Sultan of 

Salutes of If guns 

Kankei ^laharajadhiraja Ivomal Deo, ot 
Las Bela Mir Kamal Khan, Jam ot 
Lohaiii Nawab Sir Amir-ud-dm Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur, K 0 i e , of 
Mudliol Meherban Malojirao V\ankatiav 
Baje Ghorpade, alKa Kan.i Salic b, of 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns 

Bliopal 'Pile Begam (or Nawah) of 
Gwalioi. The Maharaja (Sindliia) of 
Indore The Maharaja (Holkar) of 
Jammu and Kashmir The Maharaja of 


Salutes of o (jam 
The Sheikh of Kotveit 
The Sheikh of Bahrein 
The Sheikh of Abu Thabi 

Salutes of 3 guns. 

The Sheikh of J^ebai 
The Sheikh of Shaigah 
The Sheikh of Ajman 
The Sheikh of rm-cl-Kawain 
The Sheikh of Bas-al-Kheinia 

Local Personal Salutes. 

These aie flieil on the teimmatioix of an officia 
Mslt 

Salute of 13 (funs 

Hi-. lXcellenc\ the Gom of Busline 
Salutes of 12. guns 
The Sheukh ot Mohamimiah 
'\\n Sheukh ot Koweit 

Salute of 11 (funs 
I he Sheakh of Bahrein 

Salutes of(^} gun^ 

Eldest son of the Sheikh ot Mohammerah 
Elde-t son of the Sheikli of Koweit 
Salutes of 5 guns 
Th(‘ Go\r of Mohammerah 
'riie Govi of Bunder Abbas 
The Go\r of Lingah 

Salute of 3 guns 

Eleh'st son of the Sheikh of Bahrein 


SALARIES OF CHIEF OFFICERS. 


The following arc the tables of salaiies sanctioned for the Chief Ottieiis of the Aelmimstiatioii 
of India The tables are liable to ^arlatlon, and it should be noted that the pay of meiribeis 
of the Indian CimI Seivice is subject to a deduction of I pci cent toi subseiiption towards 
annuity 

Pay pel Annum 
Bs 


Viceroy and Goveinoi -General 

Private Secret.iry to Viccioy 

Military Secretary and Aidc-dc-Camp to Viceroy 

Surgeon to Viceroy 

Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in India 
Military Secretary to Commander-in-Chief m India 
Members (6) of the Govcrnor-GencraTs Council 

President, Bailway Board 00,000 

2 Members, Hallway Board 

Secretaries to the Government of India in the Army and Public Works and Lc'gisla- 
tive Departments 

Secretaries to the Government of India m the Finance, Foreign, Home, Bc\enue and 
Agncultuic, and Commerce and Industry Departments 
Secretary to the Oo^crnracnt of India in the Education Department 
Joint Secretary ,, ,, ,, „ „ 

Comptroller and Auelitor-General 
2 Accountants-General, Class 1 


2 „ „ „ II . 

4 „ „ „ HI . 

1 Commissioner of Northern India Salt Revenue 

1 Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs • 36,000 

4 Postmasters-General 21,000 

6 „ „ . 18,000 
1 Director, Geological Survey of India 

Deputy Secretaries to the Gov ernment of India in the Finance and Foreign Depart- 
ments . . . 


2,50,800 

24.000 

18.000 
14,400 

1,00,000 
18,000 
80,000 
or 72,000 

48.000 

42.000 

48.000 

36.000 

30.000 

42.000 

33.000 

30.000 

27.000 

30.000 
to 42,000 
to 24,000 
to 21,000 

24.000 

27.000 
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Pay per 
Annum 


Deputy bocietaripfe to the Go^e^nmellt of India in the Legislate c and Homo De- 
partments 

Superintendent of Port Blair ^ 

1 Chief Commissioner of Delhi 
1 Direetor, Criminal Intelligence 
1 Deputy Director, Criminal Intelhgt ne«' 

Inspector-General of Forests 
Surveyor-General, Survey of India 
1 Chief Inspectoi of Mines in India 
1 Inspectoi -General of Agriculture in India 
1 Director-General, Indian Medical Service 
1 Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India 
1 Director-General of Archaelogy m India 
1 Administrator-General of Bengal 
1 Director-General of Commercial IntelligeiK e 
1 ,, Indian Ob>-er\ atones 18,000 to 

Controller of Stationery and Printing 18,000 to 

Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal ] 

Private Secretaries to Governors of Madias, Bombav, and Bengal 
Surgeons to Governors of Madias, Bombav, and Bengal 

Military Secretarv and Aide-de-Camp to GoNeinois of Madias, Bombav, and Bengal 

Bishop of Calcutta f 

Bishop of Madras 

Bishop of Bombay 

Chief Justice of Bengal 

Chief Justices of Madras, Bombav, and the Noitli-Western Provinces 
Puisne Judges of the High Courts of Calcutta {V>), Madras (7) Bombav (7), and tlio 
N’oith-Westein Provinces (0) 

Chief Judge of the Chief Court, Punjab 
, ,, ,, Burma 

Judges of the Chief Court, Punjab (5), and Buima (4), ( \cep( Chief Judgi's 
Political Besidents, 1st class 
,, ,, 2nd class 

Officers on tune scale ">, 100 to 


30.000 to 

18.000 to 

21.000 to 


Provincial Salaries. 


N B — Acting and othei allowances are not included in the salaiies shown 

Bengal. 

3 ^^embel^ of Council 
1 Member of the Board of Revenue 
5 Commissioners of Divisions 
1 Chief Secietary to Government 
3 Secretaries to Government 
3 Under Secretaries to Gocernment 
1 Excise Commissioner 
1 Chairman of Corporation of Calcutta 
1 Deputy Ditto 

11 Collectors of Customs, Calcutta 

12 Magistrates and Collectois, 1st giade 

13 „ „ 2nd „ 

14 „ „ 3rd 

17 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 1st grade 
17 „ ,, „ 2nd „ 


-Assistant Magistrates and Collectors 

3 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 

13 ,, ,, „ 2nd ,, 

15 „ ,, 3rd 

1 Chief Judge, Presidency Courts of Small Causes 

4 Judges „ ,, „ „ 

1 Advocate General 

1 Solicitor to Government 

2 Registrars, High Court 

1 Inspector-General of Police 
1 Director of Public Instruction 


4,800 to 


( 12 , 000 , 

) 15,600 and 


20,400 and 

30.000 to 

24.000 to 


24,00(. 

36,000 

36,00(» 

36.000 

24.000 

31.800 

36.000 

24.000 

27.000 

36.000 

24.000 

20.400 

26.400 
24,000 

24.000 

27.000 

20.000 
18,000 
12,000 
12,000 
4), 980 
25,600 
25,600 

72.000 

60.000 

48,000 
48,000 
48 000 
42 000 

48.000 

33.000 

28.800 


04.000 

45.000 

35.000 

40.000 

33.000 

12.000 

27.000 

42.000 

18.000 
27,000 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
10,800 

8,400 

6,000 

36.000 

30.000 

24.000 

24.000 

13.500 
16,800 

48.000 

60.000 

22.500 

36.000 

30.000 
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Bihar and Orissa. 

1 Lieutenant Governor 

2 Members of the Board of Revenue 

1 Chief Secretary to Government 

2 Secretaries to Government 

3 Under Secretaries to Government 
5 Commissioners 

7 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st giado 
10 „ „ 2nd „ 

10 „ „ Jird „ 

10 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, Ist grade 
9 „ „ „ 2nd „ 

-Assistant Magistrates and Collectors 
2 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 
„ 2iul „ 

5 ,, ,, did ,, 

1 Inspector-General of Police 
1 Director of Public Instruction 


Pay per 
Annum. 
Rs. 


1 , 00,000 

42.000 

36.000 

27.000 

12.000 

35.000 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
10,800 

8,400 

4,800 to 6,000 

36.000 

30.000 

24.000 
30,000 to 36,000 

24,000 


1 Chief Commissioner 

2 Commissioners 

2 Secretaries to Chief Commissioner 
5 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 


4 Assistant „ 1st „ 

*3 „ ,, 2nd ,, 

- M 3rd „ 

2 Under Secretaries to Chief Commissioner 
I District and Sessions Judge 
1 Inspector-General of Police 
1 Director of Public Instruction 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

I Lieutenant Governor 

1 Chief Secretary to Government 

2 Members of the Board of Revenue 

2 Secretaries to Government 

I Secretary to Board of Revenue 

3 Under Secretaries to Government 
9 Commissioners of Divisions 

1 Commissioner for Kumaoii 
1 Opium Agent 

19 Magistrates and Collectors, Ist grade 

17 „ „ 2nd „ 

4 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 

10 „ „ 2nd „ 

14 Joint Magistrates, 1st grade 

6 Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 

20 Joint Magistrates and Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade 

-Assistant „ „ „ .... 

3 Deputy Commissioners for Kumaon 

1 City Magistrate, Lucknow. 

I Superintendent, Dehra Dun 

1 Judicial Commissioner 

2 Additional Judicial Commissioners 

2 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 

7 M If 2nd „ 

6 „ „ 3rd „ 

10 „ „ 4th „ 

3 „ „ 5th „ 

1 Registrar, High Com t . . 

1 Inspector-General of Police 

X Director of Public Instruction 


56.000 

35.000 
27,000 and 21,600 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
10,800 

8,400 

4,800 — 6,000 
12,000 

24.000 

27.000 
15,000 to 18,000 


1,00,000 

36.000 

42.000 

20.000 and 22000 

20.000 
12,000 

35.000 

30.000 

30.000 to 36,000 

27.000 

22.000 
22,000 
20,000 
12,000 

9,600 

8,460 

. 4,800 to 6,000 

12,000, 12,000 andl8,000 
12,000 
18,000 

48.000 
34,000 and 40,000 

36.000 

80.000 

27.000 

22.000 
20,000 
19,200 

. 30,000 to 36,000 

24,000 


1 Lieutenant Governor 

1 Chief Secretary to Government . . 

2 Secretaries to Government 


1,00,000 

36.000 

18.000 
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Punjab — ctd. 

2 Under Secretaries to Government 

1 Under Secretary, Police Department, and Inspector-General of Police 

1 Under Secretary, Educational Department 

2 Financial Commissioners 

2 Secretaries to Bmancial Cifmmissioner 
5 Commissioners 

10 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 

11 „ M 2nd „ 

13 „ „ 3rd „ 

14 Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 

15 „ „ 2nd „ 

3rd 

2 Divisional J udges, 1st grade 

3 „ „ 2nd „ 

5 ,, „ 3rd „ 

6 „ „ 4th 

8 District Judges 

1 Registrar of the Chief Court 
1 Legal Remembrancer 
1 Inspector-General of Police 
1 Director of Public Instruction 

Burma. 

1 Lieutenant Governor 

1 Chief Secretary to Government . . 

2 Secretaries ,, 

2 Under Secretaries 

1 Assistant Secretary 
1 Financial Commissioner 

1 Settlement Commissioner and Director oi Land Records 
1 Secretary to Financial Commissioner 
1 Director of Agriculture 
8 Commissioners of Divisions 

12 Deputy Commissioners, 1st giade 

13 ,, ,, 2nd 

14 „ „ 3rd 

11 Assistant ,, 1st 

13 ,, ,, 2iid 

10 „ „ 3rd 

52 „ „ 4th 

1 Judicial Commissioner 

2 Divisional Judges, 1st grade 

2 „ „ 2nd „ 

2 „ „ 3rd „ 

8 District ,, 

1 Registrar, Chief Court, Lower Ilurma 
1 Government Advocate 


Central Provinces. 


1 Chief Commissioner 
1 Financial Commissioner 
4 Commissioners of Divisions 
4 Deputy Commissioners, 1st class 
10 „ ,, 2nd 

12 ,, „ 3rd 

4 Assistant ,, 1st 

10 ., „ 2nd 

3rd 

1 Judicial Commissioner 

2 Additional Judicial Commissioners 
1 Inspector-General of Police 

I Director of Public Instruction 


1 Commissioner 

2 District and Sessions Judges 

3 Deputy Commissioners, 1st class 

2 „ „ 2nd „ 

2 „ „ 8rd „ 

2 Assistant „ Ist „ 

3 2nd „ 


Berar. 


Pay per 
Annum. 

Rs 

12,000 

.. 30,000 to 36,000 
22,800 
42,000 
10,800 and 18,000 

33.000 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
10,800 

8,400 

4,800 to 6,000 

33.000 

30.000 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 

15.000 

24.000 
30,000 to 36,000 

. 18,000 to 24,000 


1,00,000 

36.000 
21,600 
14,400 

14.000 

42.000 

33.000 
14,800 

18.000 

33.000 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
12,000 

8,400 

7,200 

5,400 to 6,000 

42.000 

33.000 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
14,400 

18,000 to 21,600 


62,000 

42.000 

2 at 30,000 and 2 at 33,000 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
10,800 

8,400 

4,800 to 6,000 
42,000 
36,000 and 33,000 
21,600 
18,000 to 24,000 


33.000 
22,000 and 20,000 

22.000 
20,000 
18,000 
10,800 

8,400 



500 


Salaries oj Chief Officers. 


Madras. 


3 Membeis of Council 
1 Firjst Member, lioard of lievenue 
1 Second Member ,, 

i Third Member ,, 

L Fourtli Member ,, 

1 Chief Secretary to Goveiiimcnt 
1 Kevenue Secretary to Goveinment 
I Secretary to Government 

1 l*rivatc Si'cretary to (iovc'rnor 

2 IJndei Seeretaiies to Governrm'nt 

1 Secretary to ('ommi'^sioneis ot Land flevenueb 
1 Seeietary to the Commissiom'is of Salt, *.Vc 
22 district and Sessions Judges 
1 llegistrar, High Couit 
1 Advocate Geneial 
1 Government SoIk itoi 
1 CliK'f Judge, Small Cause Coint 
1 Resident in JTavaneoie and Co( hm 
1 Inspector-Geneial of Tolu c 
7 Collectors, 1st grade 
14 2nd ,, 

1 Commis&ionei of Coorg 
1 President, Coiporation of Madias 
() Collcctois, Jrd grade 

18 Sub-Collectors and Joint Magistiates, 1st grade 
16 „ „ „ 2nd „ 

16 „ „ „ Jid 

- Assistant Collectois and ’Magistiates 
1 ifiiectoi of Public liistiuetion 


Bombay. 


3 JMcmbeis of Council 

1 Chief Seeietary to Goveinment 
1 Secretary to Government 
1 

1 Private Secretaiy to Govcinoi 

2 Under Seeretaiies to Goveinment 
1 Inspectoi -General of Piisons 

1 Inspector-Oencial of Police 

4 Comniissioneis of Divisions 
1 Commissionei m Sind 

1 jMumcipal Commissioner, Bombay 
13 Senior Collectors 
15 Junior ,, 

5 Assistant Collcctois, 1st giade 

19 „ „ 2nd „ 

19 „ „ 3rd „ 

4th „ 

1 Collector in Sind 

2 Deputy Commissionei s in Sind 
1 Assistant Commissioner in Sind 
1 Judicial Commissioner in Sind 

1 Additional Judicial Commissioner in Sind 

2 District and Sessions Judges — 1st grade 

® >» »» >j 2nd ,, 

9 ,, „ ,, 3rd „ 

1 Prothonotary and Registrar, High Couit 
1 Administrator General and Official Trustee 
1 Registrar, High Court 
1 Chief Judge, Small Cause Court . 

1 Remembiancer ot Legal Affairs 
1 Government Solicitor 
1 Advocate General 
1 Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar 

1 Resident and Senior Political Agent 

2 Political Agents, 1st grade 

3 „ „ 2nd „ 

7 „ „ 3rd „ 

17 Assistant Political Agents on time scale of pay 
1 Director of Public Instruction 


Pay pel 
Annum 
Rs 

64.000 

45.000 

42.000 

36.000 

36.000 

45.000 
37,500 

30.000 

18.000 
12,000 

18,000 to 21,600 

18.000 to 21,600 

24.000 to 36,000 
18 000 to 21,600 

21,600 

13,200 

24.000 
.1 3,600 

30.000 to 36,000 

30.000 

27.000 
21,600 to 24,000 

24.000 
21,600 
14,400 
10,800 

8,400 

4,800 to 6,000 
24, 0(^0 to 30,000 


(.1 OOO 

45.000 
37 500 

50.000 

18.000 

15.000 
21,600 to 24,000 
30,000 to 36,000 

36.000 and 42,000 

45.000 

30.000 
27,900 
21,600 

14.400 
10,800 

8,100 

4 800 to 6,000 
21,600 

18.000 
13,200 

36.000 

33.000 

30.000 
27,900 
21,600 

20,400 to 24,000 

24.000 to 30,000 

20.400 

24.000 

30.000 

30.000 

24.000 

36.000 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 

14.400 
6,000 to 14,400 

.. 24,000 to 30 000 
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The Star 

The Order of the Star of India ^^a^ instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarj^ed m 1866, 
1876, 1897, 1902, and 1911, and the dignity of 
Knight Gland Conmiiindei niayfbe < onferred on 
Princes or Chiefs of India, oi upon Biitisli sub- 
jects foi impoitdnt and loyal seivice lendiTcd to 
the Indian Empire , the second and thud classes 
for services in the Indian Empire of not les3 tlian 
thirty years m the depaitment of the Sccirtaiy 
of State for India It consists of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Mastci (the Viceroy of India), the fust 
class of foit>-four Knights Grand Commandeis 
(22 British and 22 Indian), the second class ot 
one liimdred Knights Commandeis, and the 
third class ot two hundred Companions, e\(lu- 
sivo of Extra and llonoraiy Mcmbeis, as well as 
C('itam additional Knights and Companions 

The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, (om- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied togelhei m satire, of the muted led and 
white rose, and in the ccntie an Imperial Ciown , 
all enamelled in their propei eoloiiis and linked 
together by gold fhams (ii) Ihc Stai ot a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a eentie, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled ciieular riband, tied at the 
ends and insciibcd with the motto of the Ordci, 
Heaven's Light our (Jmde, also in diamonds 
'fhat of a Knight Comnuimb'i is somewhat 
different, and is desciibed bdow (m) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Hei Maj(‘sty 
Queen Victoria’s Koyal Ethgv thereon, set m a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Ordei surmounted by a star of tlve 
points, all m diamonds (iv) llic Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with whit(‘, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels On the left side a representation of th(‘ 
Star of the Older 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches w'lde for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towaids either edge, ancl 
IS worn from the right shouldei to the left side 
A Knight Commander vvcais (a) around liis neck 
a ribbon two inches in width, of the same colouis 
and pattern as a Knight Grand CommandiT, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smallei size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centic, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled ciiculai ribbon, tieil at the 
i nds, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds A Companion wears from his left 
bieast a badge of the same foim as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
jicndent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches All Insignia arc returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the >Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta 

Sovereign of the Order.— H I M The 
King 

Grand Master of the Order -—The Viceroy 
for the time being, Baron Hardingo of 
Peiishuist 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

The Zll-es-Sultan of Persia 
Prince Louis d’Arenberg 


of India. 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

11 M the Quo(>n 

11 B 11 'I'he Duke of Connaught 
Knights Grand Commanders (G. C S I ) 
n H th(‘ Gackwai of Baroda 
II 11 tlu Maliaiana ot Udaipur 
11 J1 the ^Mahaiajah of Jaipui 
II IJ the Maliaiaja of Trav^ancon 
d'he Maiquis of Lansdowne 
Baion Jleay 

IT li the ^Mahaiaja of Jammu and Ka-hmir 

\ iscoimt Cross 

'I’lie Earl of Elgin 

Jl II th<‘ Maliaiaja ot Kohlapur 

Jl 11 the Maliaiaja ot Gw'alioi 

J.oid Harris 

H 11 the Maliaiaja of Ilewa 
Baion Macdomiell 
Jl 11 the Maliaiaja ofidar 
I Eail Cuizon of Keddlcston 
I Baion Sandhurst 
' Lord Gooige Hamilton 
' H H the llajci of Cochin 
I liaioii Vmi>thill 

1 Mahaiaja .sii Chandia Shamsliere Jung ot pa 
) 11 H t he Mahaiaja of Orcliha 
, If H the Mahaiaja ot Mysore 
I Pu'ld- Marshal Viscount Kit( hem r 
ir H th(‘ Begum of BJiopa) 

1 Sii Stfiiart Bayl( y 
Sir Dennis Fitz-P.itiick 
Sir Dighton Probjn 
Baron Svdinliam 
Sii Aitluir Lavvb y 
Sii John Jb'wett 
If H the Mahaiaja ot Bikanei 
If II. Maha Kao of Kotah 
Gem lal Sii O’Mooic Crcagli 
H If the Raja of Kapuithala 
H H the Nizam of Hyderabad 
H H the A ga Khan 
If H the Nawab ot Took 

Knights Commanders (K C S I ) 

'I’he Eail of (Uomer 

Sir Jospph West Ridgeway 

Sii Tlieodoie Cracratt Hopi* 

Sir William Chichele Plowden 
Sir James Broadwood JAall 
Sii Charles ITaukes Tod Crosthwaite 
Sir David Miller Barbour 
Sii Andrew Richard Scoblc 
Sii Phillip Perceval Hutchins 
Sir Henry Edward Stokes 
Sir Henry Mortimer Diiiaud 
Maj -Gen Sir Oliver llicliaidson New march 
Sir Frederick William Richards Flyer 
H H Maharao of Sirohi 
Sir Courtenay Peregrine llbert 
Lieut -Col Sir George Scott Robeitson 
Gen Sir Henry Bracken bury 
Sir William Erskine Ward 
Brig Surg -Lieut -Col Sir Allied Swajce 
Ta'thbrldge 

H H Maharao of Bundi 
Sir Edward Charles Buck 
Sir William Mack worth Young 
Sir Charles James Lyall 
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Sir Eobert Joseph Crosthwaite 

Sir William John Cunningham 

Sir Richard Udny 

Colonel Sir Howard Mellla 

Sir Arthur Charles Trevor 

Sir John Frederick Price 

Sir Charles Montgomery Eivaz 

Sir James Digges La Touche 

Sultan Sir Ahmad Fadthl, of Lahoj 

Lieut -Col Sir David William Keith Barr 

Sir Henry John Stedman Cotton 

Admiral Sir Charles Carter Drury 

Sir Henry Martin Winterbotharn 

Sir James Monteath 

Lieut -Col Sir Donald Robertson 

Sir Andrew Henderson Leith Fraser 

Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 

Sir William Roe Hooper 

Col Sir Cohn Campbell Scott Moneneff 

Kunwar Sir Ranbir Singh, of Patiala 

Sir Arundel Tagg Arundel 

Sir Thomas lialeigh 

H H. Thakur Sahib of Bhaunagar 

Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 

Sir James Thomson 

Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller 

II. H. Raja of Chamba 

Lieut -Col Arthur John, Baron Stamfordham 
MaJ -Genl Sir Stuart Brownlow Beatson 
Sir Thomas William Holderness 
Sir Lancelot Haro 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 
H H Raj Rana of Jhalawar 
Raja Sir Tasadduk Rasul Khan of Jahangirabad, 
Oudh 

Sir John William Pitt Muir-Mackenne 
Nawab Bahadur Sir Khwaja Sallimuba of Dacca 
Sir James Wilson 
H H Maharaja of Alwar 
H H Raja of Jind 
Sir Henry Erie Richards 
Sir Gabriel Stokes 
Sir George Stuart Forbes 
H. H. Raja of Ratlain 
James Lyle, Baron Inchcape 
Sir Harvey Adamson 
Gen Sir Beauchamp Duff 
Nawab of Murshidabad 
Lieut -Col Sir James Robert Dunlop-Smlth 
Sir John Ontario Miller 
Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 
Sir Murray Hammick 
Sir Krishna Gobinda Gupta 
Sir Leslie Alexander Selim Porter 
Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 
Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 
H, H Maharaja of Kishangarh 
Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 
Sir James McCrone Douie 
Sir James Scorgie Meston 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Sir Richard Amphlett Lamb 
Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 
Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 
Sir Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynne 
Surg -Gen Sir Charles Pardey Lukls 
Sir Stanley Ismay 
Sir George Casson Walker 
H H. Raja of Dhar 

H. H. Raja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 

Surg -Gen Sir Francis Wollaston Trevor 
H. H. Maharaja of Bhutan 
Sir John Nathaniel Atkinson 


Sir William Thomson Morison 
Sir George Head Barclay 
Lieut -Gen. Sir James Willcocks 
Lieut -Col. Sir G. Roos-Keppel 
Sir M F O’Dwyer 
Sir Saiyid All Imam 
Sir D C Baillie 

Companions (C. S. 1.) 

Lieut -Col William Dickinson 

Gen Sir Peter Stark Lumsden 

Major-Gen Beresford Lovett 

Gen Sir Thomas E Gordon 

Major-Gen Phillip Durham Henderson 

Col Leopold John Herbert Grey 

Sir Goorge Christopher Molcsworth Birdwood 

Major-Gen Henry Wylie 

Major-Gen William Tweedie 

Sir Henrv William Primrose 

Herbert John Reynolds 

Lieut -Gen Michael Weeks Willoughby 

Raja Plan Mohan Mukharji of Uttarpara 

Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 

Col Charles Edward Yate 

William Rudolph Henry Merk 

Rao Chhatrapati Bahadur, Jagirdar of Alipura 

Col Edward L Ommanij'^y 

Col John Clerk 

James Richard Naylor 

David Robert L>ail 

Sardar Jiwan Singh, of Shahzadpur 

Col George Herbert Trevor 

Col Frederick J Home 

Lieut -Col Henry St Patrick Maxwell 

Sir Jervoisc Athelstane Baines 

Sir Thomas Salter Pyne 

Major-Gen Robert Charles Boileau Pemberton 

Col Wm Francis Piideaux 

Alan Cadcll 

Arthur Forbes 

Kerala Varma Valiya Koil Tamburan, of 
Travancore 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 
Col George Fletcher Ottley Boughey 
James Fairbairn Finlay 
Joseph Parker 

Sir John Molesworth Maepherson 

Charles Walter Bolton 

Horace Frederick D'Oyly Moule 

Surg -Gen. James Cleghom 

Col Thomas Gracey 

Col James Aloysius Miley 

Sir Henry Babmgton Smith 

Henry Aiken Anderson 

Lieut -Col Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Henry Evan Murchison James 

James Knox Spence 

Charles William Odling 

Alexander Walmesley Cruickshank 

David Norton 

Thomas Stoker 

Col Maule Campbell Brackenbury 
Sir Edward Richard Henry 
Lucas White King 
Sir Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers 
Surgn -Gen David Sinclair 
Henry Farrington Evans 
Lt.-Col John Muir Hunter 
Richard Gillies Hardy 
Sir Frederick Robert Upcott 
Herbert Charles Fanshawe 
Sir Fredenck Styles Philpin Lely 
George Robert Irwin 
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Lieut -Gen. Sir George Lloyd Reilly Richardson 

Robert Burton Buckley 

Arthur Frederick Cox 

Charles Gerwien Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

Sir Edwin Grant-Buds 

Major-Gcn Trevor Boice Tyler % 

William Charles Macpnerson 

Lt.-Col James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 

Lt.-Gen Henry Doveton Hutchinson 

Lieut -Col Sir Hugh Daly 

Raja of Burdwan 

Nawab of Pahasu 

Sardar Badan Singh of Malaudh 

Sir Thomas Gordon Walker 

Col. James White Thurburn 

Alfred Brereton 

William Thomas Hall 

Richard Townsend Greer 

Col. Robert Henry Jennings 

Sir Harold Arthur Stuart 

Sir Louis William Dane 

Sir Alfred Macdonald Bulteel Irwin 

Lt -Col James Bird Hutchinson 

Raja Ram Pal of Kotlchr 

Hermann Michael Kisch 

Sir Cecil Michael Wilfo^'d Brett 

Herbert Bradley 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

John Mitchell Holms 

Percy Seymour Vesey Pit/gerald 

Lt -Col Willoughby Pitcairn Kennedy 

William Henry White 

Raja Narendra Chand 

Arthur Dolaval Younghusband 

Oscar Theodore Barrow 

Col. Howard Goad 

Francis Alexander Slacke 

Saiyld Husain Bilgrami 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

Algernon Robert Sutherland 

Sir George Watson Shaw 

William Arbuthnot Inglis 

Romer Edward Younghusband 

Col Herbert Mullaly 

John Alexander Broun 

Col Henry Finnis 

Maharaj Bhairon Singh 

Maj -Gen. Sir Alfied William Lambart Bayly 

Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 

William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Raja Madho Lai 

John Stratheden Campbell 

Lieut -Col Charles Herbert 

Sir Ashutosh Mukharji 

Maj -Gen. Sir Henry Montague Pakington 
XlftWlCGS 

Dr Rash Behari Ghosh 
Francis Capel Harrison 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 
Comdr. Sir Hamilton Pym Freer-Smith 
Andrew Edmond Castlestuart Stuart 
Bng.-Gen William Riddell Birdwood 
Norman Goodford Cholmeley 
Walter Francis Rice 
Alexander Gordon Cardew 
Sir Frederick William Duke 
HavDland Le Mesuiier 
Claud Hamilton Archer Hill 
Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 
Col. Reginald Henry Mahon 
Michael William Fenton 


Lieut -Col Alexander Fleetwood Pinhey 

Capt Allen Thomas Hunt 

Walter Badock 

James Molhson 

Pirajlrao Bapu Sahib Ghatge 

Robert Woodburn Gillan 

John Walter Hose 

Charles Einest Year Goument 

Harrington Yerner Lovett 

Herbert Lovely Eales 

George Gilbert White 

Col Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Frederick Beadon Bryant 

Lieut -Col Herbert Lionel Showers 

It’rank George Sly 

George Moss Harriott 

Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 

Edward Yero Levingc 

Robert Nathan 

Arthur Meredith 

Lieut -Col Charles Archer 

James Peter Orr 

Herbert Alexander Casson 

William Axel Hertz 

Mahadev Bhaskai (^haubal 

George Seymour Curtis 

William Henry Clark 

Major Francis Aylmer Maxwell 

Major Clive Wigram 

Herbert Thompson 

Rao Bahadur Nanak Chand 

Lieut -Col William Burney Bannerman 

Lieut -Col John Ramsay 

Stuart Lockwood Maddox 

Gilbert Thomas Walker 

Lieut -Col Phillip Riehard Thonihagh Giirdon 

Khan Zulfikar Ah Khan of Maler Kotla 

Col George Francis Angelo Harris 

Edmund Vivian Gabriel 

John Stuart Donald 

Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 

Arthur Crommelin Hankin 

Faridoonji Jamshedji 

Maulvi Ahmad Hussain 

Horace Charles Mules 

H H. Raja Bije Chand, Chief of Kahlur 

Lieut -Col Arthur Russell Aldridge 

Maj Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 

John Charles Burnham 

Brev -Col Thomas Francis Bruce Rcnny- 
Tailyour 

Michael Kennedy 
Thakor Karansinghjl Vajirajji 
Meherban Mudhojirao Janrao Naik Nana Nim- 
balkar 

Lieut -Col, Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 

Brig -Gen Herbert Vaughan Cox 

Brev -Col. Robert Smeitnn Maclagan 

Lieut -Col. Charles Mowbray Dallas 

Edward Henry Scamandcr Clarke 

Jagadish Chundra Bose 

Abbas Ali Balg 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lt-Col G G Giffard 

F. W. Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

A. L. Saunders 

Vakhatsinghji Kearlsinghjl 

Paul Gregory Melitus 

Lieut -Col Albert Edward Woods 

William Exall Tempest Bennett 

Hon. Maj. Sahibzada Obaidullah Khan 
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William Offilvic ITome 

Pazhamaneri Sundaran Aiyar Sivaswami Aijar 
William Harrison Moreland, c i e 
Edward Albert Gait, c l.F 

Diwan Bahadur Chaube Baghunath Ba«!, of 

Kotah 

Col Lestock Hamilton Beid 
8urg -Gen Henry Wickham Stevenson 
Hon Lieut -Col Raja of Lambagraon 
Lionel Davidson 
George Carmichael 

Lieut.-Col Donald John Campbell aiaeX.ibb 

Lieut -Col Jlenry Walter George Cole 

Stuart Mitford Fra'^er 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Behan Lai Gupta 

Henry Wheeler 

F W Xcumanh 

OFFirERS OF 'JHE ORDER 

Serretarif, Lieut -Col Sii A H McMahon 
R^f/istrnr, Col Sii Douglas Dawson 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by H M Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, Jan 1st, 1878 and 
extended and enlaiged in 1880), 1887, 1802, 1807, 
.and 1002,18 confeiied for services lendcied to the 
Indian Empire, and consists of the So\i reign, a 
Grand Master, thirty-two Knights GiarnI Com- 
manders (of whom the Grand Master is first and 
principal), ninety-two Knights Commanders, 
and an indefinite number of Companions (not 
exceeding, without special statute, 20 nomina- 
tions in any one year) , also Ext la and Honorary 
Members over and above th(' vaeamii's caused 
b\ promotion to a higher class of the Older, as 
well as ceitain Additional Knights and Com- 
panions appointed by special statute Jan 1st, 
1009, commemoratne of the "jOth Anni\crsai\ 
of the assumption of Crowm Govt in India 

The Insignia arc (i) The Collvr of gold, 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, m the eirntre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together wath 
chains, (ti) The ST\R of the Knight Grand 
Commander, coinpris<'d of five lavs of silver, 
having a small lay of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed Im- 
peratncis Auspxcns, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold , {in) The Badge, consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imperalricts Avs- 
pima, surmounted by an Imperial Crowm, also 
gold , (iv) The Mantle is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened bv a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order 

A Knight Commander wears (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two Inches m width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size : (&) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the ia>s of which 
are all of silver. 


The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Older at Calcutta 
A Companion wears from the left breast a 
badge (not retuinable at dei th) of the same form 
as appointed fo. a Knight Commander, but o 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a lialf inches 

Sovereign of the Order —The King 
Emperor of India 

Grand Master of the Order.— Lord 

Haidmge 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders, 
(G C I E) 

'Phe c* -Emperor of Koiea 

Extra Knight Grand Commander 
(G C I E) 

The Duke of Connaught 

Knights Grand Commanders (G C I.E ) 

r.ord Reay 

The Rao of Cutcii 

J^ord Lansdowne 

Lord Hams 

The Nawab of Tonk 

Sir James Lyall 

JiOrd Elgin 

The Wall oi Kalat 

Lord Sandliurst 

Maharaja of Kaiauli 

1'hakur Sahib of Gondal 

'Phakiir Sahib of Morvu 

Sii Geoige Faiidel-Phillip- 

'Phe Maharaja of Benaics 

Sii Slier Muhammad Khan of Pal.uipur 

Loid (hiizon of Kcddleston 

Tlie Mahaiaja of .laipui 

The Maharaja of Orchha 

Lord Amptliill 

Maharao of Bundi 

General Sir Alfred Gaseh'c 

'Phe Maha l?ao of Sirolii 

Phe Aga Khan 

The Maharaja of Trav^ancoie 

l.ord Lammgton 

The Regain of Bhopal 

Sir Edmund Ellis 

'The Nawab of Janjira 

Sir Walter Laurence 

Sir Arthur Lavvley 

The Maharaja of Bikanei 

The Maha Rao of Kota 

Lord Sydenham 

Lord Kitchener 

The Nawab of Rampur 

Maharaj Sir Kisheii Parshad 

Lord Carmichael 

Maharaja of Kashmir 

Sir Louis Dane 

Maharaja of Bobbili 

Lord Stamfordham 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

Sir John Jordam 

The Maharana of Udaipur 

The Maharaja of Patiala 

The Mir of Khairpur 

The Raja of Cochin 

The Nawab of Dacca 

Lord Pentland 
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The Kaja of Piidukottai 
Lord Willnigdon 
INlaliaraja of Kolhapui 

Honorary Hnights Commanders 
(K\c I E.) 

Sir Leon L Chnnent- Thomas • 

II E Sii Hussein Xiili khan, Mokhbei-ed- 
Howlet 

Sir Sv cn Hedm 
The Sheikh of Mohameiah 
Gen Sir Albeit Houtuin Scliindhr 
The Sheikh ot Jvowdt 

Knights Commanders (K C I E ) 

Sir \le\ander Aleadous Hi'ndel 
Sir Geoige Ghiistopiu 1 Mohswoith Biidwood 
Surg -Gen Sir Benjamin Simpson 
Sir Albeit James Lepijoe ('appel 
Sii Donald Mackenzie Wallace 
Sir Alfred Woodley Cioll 
Sii Biadtoid Leslie 
Sii Aithur Micolson 
sir Guildford Moleswoith 
Sii kredi rick Ituss(‘ll Hogg 
llaja of Venkatagiii 
Sir Ilcmy iMortimei Duiand 
Sii Arthui George Macphcison 
Sir William Maikby 
Sir Henry Stuait Cunnmgh.im 
Baja ot Lunawara 
Sii Ropei Lethbiulge 
Sir Edwaid Chailes kayll 01h\<uit 
Sii Ilemy Hoyle Jloworth 
Sii H('niv Se\muui king 
Sir Win Biereton Hudson 
Gen Sir Thomas Edwaid Gordon 
Sir John Lambeit 
Baioii Inehcape 

Col Sii ILnry llevt'iishaw ThuiIlK'r 
Sir W m B Brooke 
Mahaiaja of Gidhaur 
J>ieut -Col Sir Adelbcit fee il J albol 
Maj -Gen Sir Thomas Deniu iiy 
H 11 Mahaiaja ot \jaigarh 
Sii Heniy VVhlliam Bliss 
Nawab of Lohaiu 
Col Sir William BiNset 
Gen Sir Edward Stedman 
Sir John Jardine 
Rear-Admiral Sir John He\t 
Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggice 
Col Sir 'L'homas Holdich 
Sir Arthur Wilson 
Sir Andrew Wingate 
Kunwar Sir Harnam Singh, Ahluwaha 
Sir S Subramaniya Aiyar 
Sir Alexander Cunningham 
Sir Henry Evan Murchison James 
Nawab Sii Shahbaz Khan, Bugti ot Baluchi- 
stan 

Sir James George Scott 
Maharaja of Darbhanga 
(’ol Sir Samuel Swinton Jacoli 
Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins 
Sir Herbert Thirkell White 
Surg.-Gen Sir Benjamin Franklin 
Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholsson 
Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 
Raja Dhiraj of Shahpura 
Sir Gangadhar Rao Ganesli, Ciiicl of ]\JUraj 
(senior Branch) 


Sardai Sir Ghaus Bakhsh, Buisani 
Sir Henry Thoby Prinsep 
Sir Pheiozcbhah Merwanji Midita 
Bievet-Col Sir Buchanan Scott 
Col Sir John WalttT Ottlej 
H H Raja of Sailana 

laeut -Col Sii Frauds Edwaid \ ounghusband 
Majoi-Geneial Sir James B b Macdonald 
Sri Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, 'I’ongsa Penlop 01 
Bhutan 

] Sir Frediic Styles Philpm Lel\ 

' Lt -Col Sii Aithui Heniy Mr Mahon 
I Gen Sii Donald James Sim Me Lend 
, Maharaja of Bahampui 
J Sii Fraiu is Whitmore Simth 
j Nawab ot J’ahasii 

Jtajgarh II H Jtaja Sii Bane Singh bah.idui 
I Sii Thomas Goidoii Walkei 
' Sir Aithui Nayloi Wollaston 
, Sir Muhammad Aslam Khan 
‘ Su Thomas H( niy Holland 
I Nawab ot Hvtleiabad 
Lieut -('ol Sii Gauge Olaf Uoos-K(pjMl 
II H M.ihaiajadhiiaja of Kishangaih 
' Baja ot Mahmudabail 
, Sii I’leviedyn Bashkigh Wynne 
Surg -Gen Sii Geiald Homtord 
Sir Kuhaid Moms Daiu' 

I Maharajadhiiaja ot Buulwan 
, Baja of Poomh 

iPinut Ghulam Muhammad Ah ki'an Baludui 
; Sir William Stevenson Mey 1 1 
I Sir Wilhelm Schhch 
I Sir 'I’heodoie Moiison 
Maj -Gen Sii Jlobeit IiMii Siahon 
Sii John Daviil Kei s 

Reai-Adumal Sir Edmond John M ut Slade 
Sir John Ihmton 
Sii Fiederiek William Duke 
Sii \i( hdale Eaile 
Sii Chailes Steuait-Wilson 
Maj -Gen Sii Malcolm Heniy Stanley GioV( i 
Su Charles Baitt Clo\ eland 
Lieut -Gen Sir Douglas ll.iig 
Yuvaiaja of Mysoie 
Lieut -Col Su JIugh Daly 
Sir Henry Parsall JJurt 
Su James Houssernayne JJuBoulay 
H H MaharaJadhiraja of Charkhaii Slat*, 
Bundclkhand 

Sir Rajendia Nath Mukharji 

Lieut -Col Sir Heniy Beaiifoy Thoinhill 

Sir Gangadhai Madho Chitnav is 

II H Nawab of Jaora State 

H H Raja of Sitamau State 

Raj Sahib Sir Araarsinhji Banesinhji (Vankauei) 

Sir Bam Krishna Gopal Bhandarkai 

Sir Michael Fiiosc 

Rear-Adm Sir Cohn Ric hard Keppel 

Surg -Gen Sir Arthur Mudge Braufoot 

Sir John Stanley 

Sir Saint- Hill Eardley-Wilraot 

Col Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 

Sir Francis Edward Spiing 

Maharaja Sn Sir Vickrama Deo 

H H. Maharaja of Sikkim 

liana of Thalrai (Khajuragaon) 

Raja of Saleinpur 

H H Maharaja of Alwar 

H. H. Maharawal of Partabgarh 

H H. Raja of Rajpipla 

Diwan Bahadur Sir Seth Kabturchand Daga 

H. H. Maharaja of Bijawar State, Bundelkhajod 
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Gen Sir Mowbray Thomson 
Sir John Twigg 
Sir George Abraham Grierson 
Sir Marc Aurel Stem 

Maj -Gen Sir Francis Henry Rutherford 
Drummond 

H H Mahamwal of Dungarpur 

Nawab Sir Bahram Khan 

Sir Henry Alexander Kirk 

Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Chief of Jamkhandi 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macartney 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Maj. -Gen Sir George John Younghusband 

Ex-Officio Companions (C. 1. E ) 

The Earl of Cromer 
Sir Courtenay P Ilbert 
Sir Theodore C Hope 

Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 

Laurent Mane Emile Beauchamp 
Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 

Companions (C. I. E.) 

Richard Kaye Puekle 
Lieut -Gen Sir Kenry Moore 
Gen. William Gordon 
Thomas Mitchell Gibbon 
George Smith 

Col John 11 Rivett-Carnac 

Lieut -Col The lion. George Campbell Napier 

Roscoe Bocqiiet 

Lieut -Gen Jamc's F Tennant 

Pierre Francois Henri Nanquette 

Stephen Paget Walter Vyvyan Luke 

Sir Charles James Lyall 

Charles Edward Pitman 

Raja Sir Saurindra Mohan Tagor 

Richaid Isaac Bruce 

Sir Steuart Colvin Bavlcy 

Lieut -Col Charles William Owen 

George Felton Mathew 

Khan Bahadur Pestanji Jchangir 

Hony Col John Robertson 

Sir Henry Christopher Mance 

Henry George Keene 

Maj -Genl, Thomas Ross Church 

Thakur Bichu Singh 

John Faithfull Fleet 

Rev. William Miller 

Benjamin Lewis Rice 

Col Robeit Parry Nisbet 

James Burgess 

Mortimer Sloper Howell 

Ral Bahadur Surat Chandra Das 

Maj -Gen Viscount Downe 

Frederick Charles Kennedy 

Sir George Watt, M H 

Lieut -Gen Augustus Le Messurier 

Lieut Joseph Ralph Edward John Royle 

Ral Mahta Punna Lalji 

Lieut -Col Frederick 1) Raikes 

William Wordsworth 

Henry Montagu Matthews 

Colonel John Stewart 

The Rt. Hon Saiyid Ameer Ali 

William James Maitland 

Col Charles Weymss Muir 

Sir Frank Forbes Adam 

Frederick Thomas Granville Walton 

Major -Gen Charles Smith Maclean 

Major-Gen. James Cavan Berkeley 


Charles Henry Tawney 
Henry Irwin 
Arthur H Hildebrand 
Sir James L Walker 
Surgn -Maj John Findlay r 
liayncr Childe Barker 
Lieut -Col Chailes Henry, Gllison Adamson 
Col William Merriman, R E 
Gen William Percival Tomkins 
Bertholcl Kibbentrop 
Langton P Walsh 
Jeremiah G Horsfall 
Edmund Neel 
Major George L Holford 
Maj -Gen L H E Tucker 
James Edward O’ Conor 
Col Thomas Holbein Hendley 
Ernest Octavius Walker 
Sir John Prescott Hewett 
! Mancherji Kavasji Miirzban, Khan Bahadur 
[ FrcdiTick C Daukes 

I Liciit -Col Henry Percy Pomgdestre Leigh 
Sir J Bampfylde Fuller 
George Briugle Hose 
Diwan Ganpat Rai 
Sir William Turner Thiselton-Dyer 
William It Oldham ^ 

Major-Gen G F li Maishall 
Edward Horace Man 
Commdr Alexander Campbell 
Shaikh Baha-ud-din, Nawab-i-Am 
Col David I) Cunningham, M B. 

Ttertram S Caii'V 

Lieut -Gen Sii G. L R. Richardson 

Paul Giegory Mehtus 

Col Ernest H Fenn 

Lt -Col Sir Richard Carnac Temple 

Edwaid C S George 

Robert W E il Vincent 

Lt -Col J Manners Smith 

John Stuart Donald 

Col Frank William Chatterton 

Graham Anderson 

Sri Ham Bhikaji Jatar 

Fazulbhai Visram 

Col H S Jarett 

Col H B Sanderson 

Arthur C Hankm 

Adam G Tvtler 

Charles E Buckland 

Alexander B Patterson 

Harry A Ac worth 

Col C A Portcous 

Col C T Lane 

Sir Steynmg W Edgerley 

Maulvi Abdul Jabbar, Khan Bahadur 

Col W R Yeildmg 

Henry J Stauvoii 

Sir Patrick Playfair 

Frederick John Johnstone 

Col Samuel llaslett Browne 

Dr Rash Behan Ghosii 

Frank Henry Cook 

Francis Erskme Dempster 

Col John Shakespear 

Lieut -Col James John Macleod 

Capt Norman Franks 

Sir William Earnshaw Cooper 

Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 

Khan Bahadur Naoroji Pestonji Vakil 

Col. Russell Richard Pulford 

Col Algernon George Arnold Durand 

Frederick Shore Bullock 
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^en. Sir Beauchamp Duff 
:ol. Robert Alexander Wauhope 
Idwin Darlington 
. Strachan 

)r. Waldemar M Hall'^lne 
)r. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hoernle 
lustamji Dhanjibhai Mlhta 
Charles Godolphin William Hastings 
Chan Bahadur Mancherji Rustamji Dholu 
'ol. John Charles F Gordon 
Jharles Stewart Crolo 
iir Benjamin Robertson 
)uncan James Macpherson 
ohn Campbell Arbuthnott 
iir Robert Warrand Carlyle 
lenry Cecil Ferard 
jieut -Col John Ramsay 
lobcrt Batson Joyner 
Jharlcs George Palmer 
Jeut -Col Samuel John Thomson 
jieut -Col Sir David Parkes Masson 
jieut -Col Frederick Fitzgerald MaoCartio 
lai Bahadur Sir Bipin Iviishna Bose 
C 11 Snow 

lony Lieut -Col TCunwar Bir Bikram Singh 

dajor A B Minchin 

N T Van Someren 

yol Charles Still 

:ol 11 K McKay 

I Izat 

iai Bahadur Dhanpat Rai 
Jeut -Col W B Browning 
jieut -Col J J Holdsworth 
Tack Francis Needham 
idalji Dinshah 
tobert Giles 

/ishwanath Patankar Madhava Rao 
5ol. Walter Gawen King 
Tames Sykes Gamble 
hr George William Forrest 
Liieut -Col Frank Popham Young 
itegmald Hawkins Greenstreet 
Lhan Bahadur Kazi Jalal-ud-din, Akhundzada, 
of Kandahar 
Tohn Sturock 
Tohn Stuart Beresford 
Liieut -Col Malcolm John Meade 
Sdward Louis Cappcl 
Jir Lancelot Hare 
leorge Moss Harriott 
Frederick George Brunton Trevor 
Llai Bahadur Kalika Das Datta 
Diwan Bahadur P Rajaratna Mudaliyar 
hr Walter Charleton Hughes 
Edmund Penny 
Henry Marsh 
3ol. Aimer Martin Crofts 
Lieut -Col Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 
Rai Bahadur Kailash Chandra Bose 
Henry Felix Hertz 
3ourtenay Walter Bennett 
H. H. Raja Sir Bhure Singh 
Rear-Admiral Walter Somerville Goodridge 
Col. Solomon Charles Frederick Peile 
Bertram Prior Standen 
Henry Alexander Sim 

Lieut -Col Sir James Robert Dunlop-Smith 

Lt -Col John Crimimn 

Lieut -Col. Granville Henry Loch 

Fardunji Kuvarji Tarapurvala 

Babu Kali Nath Mitter 

Sir William Jameson Soulsby 

Col. WiUiam John Read Rainsford 


Col Oswald Claude Radford 

Col George Kenneth Scott-Moncricff 

Lieut -Col Thomas Edwin Scott 

Lieut -Col Laurence Austine Waddell 

Sardar Mir Asaf Ali Khan 

Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 

Hony Capt Yasm Khan 

Commander Gerald Edward Holland 

Sidney Preston 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Alexander Pedler 

Sir Richard Amphlett Lamb 

Alexander Lauzun Pcndock Tucker 

Diwan Bahadur Kanchi Krishnaswami Rao 

Lieut -Col John Clibborn 

Col George Wingate 

Jneut -Col George Hart Desmond Gimlette 

Arthur Henry Wallis 

Alexander Johnstone Dunlop 

George Herbert Dacres Walker 

Jneut -Col Alexander Fleetwood Pinhey 

llai Bahadur Nanak Chand 

Sir Spencer Hareourt Butler 

Major Frank Cooke Webb Ware 

Hony Major Thomas Henry Hill 

Alexander Portcous 

Col Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 

Hon Lockhart Mathew St Clair 

Marshall Reid 

Rao Bahadur Pandit Sakhdeo Parshad 

Stuart Mitford Fraser 

John Gordon I.orimer 

Lieut -Col Herbert Lionel Showers 

Maj -Gen Franeis Edward Archibald Chamiet 

Lt -Gen Ernest J)e Brath 

Rai Bahadur Sir Pratul Chandar Chatterji 

Frederick Ourr Maclean 

Walter Bernard dc Win ton 

Algernon Elliott 

Lt -Col Charles Arnold Kemball 

Sir Herbert William Cameron Camduff 

Lieut -Col John Hodding 

Edward Giles 

Havilland Lc Mesurier 

Robert Nathan 

Lieut -Col Alfred William Alcock 

Arthur Hill 

Douglas Donald 

Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Mchtar Shuja-ul-Mulk, of Chltral 

Mir Muhammed Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza. 

Raja Sikandar Khan, of Nagar 

Sir William Dickson Cruickshank 

Thomas Jewell Bennett 

Henry Wenden 

Charles Henry Wilson 

Rao Bahadur Shyam Sundar Lai, Diwan of 
Kishangarh 

Robert Hernot Henderson 
Kun Kyi, Sawbwa of Mong Nai 
Mir Mehrulla Khan, Raisani 
Nawab Fateh All Khan, Kazilbash 
Faridoonji Jamshedji 
Charles Henry West 
John Pollen 
Charles Brown 
George Huddleston 
Lieut -Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Charles James Keene 
Lieut -Col. Havelock Hudson 
Lieut -Col. Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Bannerman 
Rai Bahadur Gunga Ram 
^ Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
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Kolx rt i' II in 

W ilium IJill 

ruiidi Tlaiiiiltoii \rcli(‘i Uill 
Fduard S( amaiidi r Claiko 

\\ ebnti i Boyle (Joidon 
.lariK s N\ ,ilk( r 

fa(‘Ut -Col Hob( rt \i(hui CdwaidJbiui 
Madhii SudhaM ha- 
(.oorRi JaiiK ^ P< iiani 
Baja of Kila Pait.ibe.uli 
C .Sankai.iti N.i\ai 
\N illiam .Nmnu Boitt i 
stf'plun Flniiev 
lalvvaid Walk i ^tom > 

Ab \aM(b 1 Moiiio 
\\ alt< I lloiiK 
( \\ \\addmt;toii 

B ija Kanipal Miijfli ol Koii Sadliidi 
hluii Bahidm Baijoiji Doiabji I’atd 
Toliti Clatub' \N hit( 

Mnjoi \\ F r O Coimoi 
liioiK 1 ’1 tunni!^< I 
la( id -('ol Bob* it Hud 
lUMd IklVlK llolll 
1 It lit -( ol Ch.uli *5 Biooki Ba\\lui-.on 
Bi( bard (liant Ft ti i I’uu oil Mt Doiuk 11 
Cajilaiii (b oi^'t W il-oM 
Coijundi 'llioinis Wt lister Kt mp 
W ilhaiit 11 111 i-oii Mou land 
lidward Sinudo Bo\d ^tivtiison 
I’liajiiao Hipii .^aht I) CliatyM 
Saidai Jallab Khan 
lit MTV Kola it CoiiwaN holibs 
Bai v^tri K.int Italudui 
huiU-C<M \\ ilium lilt laud Hiowm 
Montiipm d( L*omiio\ \\(bl> 
lliipli S\ ilium hiaiipt 
Ja< id -Col Cb ul( s \i( In i 
1 loin 1 Malnip \\ \ lu b 
Aitbiii \\ illi un I plow Fopt' 
iNnlioliis hoibl Biatson-Bill 
(ooipo I'K'di'ink ilium lliibaut 
( ol Willum Vitlmi \\atsoii 
Majoi Mam (butioi dt' lotlmmu' lolj 
liOtbmn 10 

Majoi Arthur kiaiuis Ft rpiiMin-haMi 
Major \ubiiv .lobn O’Hiitii 
Tfeiboit ('unnmpbam Clopstoun 
'ihoinas Bobirt Jobn Maid 
Biip-C»on bii Bolls Fstouti'Mlb Ciims+ono 
Lieut -Col (diaries Feipiison Campbill 
] unit -(’ol Hanv haMs Matson 
lion Dent'k Milium (Jooipe* lve{)[Kl 
rommaiuler Sir Cbailes LeupoUl Cust 
Lt -Col Sir IbiN id Fraiii 
Col M ilbam Jobn Diinioll hiindu 
Biian Fptilon 
IIon\ (’apt Malik IMiiai lla\at Minn, I'lwana 
ot Ivalia 

Sir Ibrahim Uabimtoola 
Fandd Stmdai Lai 
1 dwaid Vlboit (mit 
Bobert Cueip Kennodv 

Bonv Col Vrthiii Uills (fbudowt - V» wconicn 

Kdward Vnthonj Doiaii 

Col Henry Thomas Feasi 

Lieut -Col Maleolni Sub nbam Claike Campbell 

Lieut -Col \rtliui Le (fraud Jacob 

Jobn Holbter 

John Stiathedeii (^impbell 
Frederick Palmer 
Sluimant Anand ILno (raekwar 
Thomas Henry btillmplloet Biddulpli 


, Siiipii -Lit lit -Col Sir Maircn Boland Crooke- 
, Lawb bs 

Litut-Col Alexander John Mauiisel Mac- 
I Laiiphlm - 

' (leorpe Claudius Ben sford ^ti ihup 
Frauds St (lOoipe Manni'A-Snidh 
Majoi David Mdvillc Bannptoii 
sii Chiiiublui Madluvlal 
Samiu 1 hipbv 

Fa/lumaiiidi Siimlaiam Vivai Si\as\\amv 
\ivar 

Fiauds (Juv S( Ibv 

Blip -(ft 11 Milium Bidcbll Biidwood 
M illiam lit ib( rt Dublin 
Vltnd Hamilton Drant 

sao Mawnp, K s vf , Sawbwa ot tin sbui state 
ot \ awnpt Hwe 

Lit Id -Col John ^olnlan Mac I ( od 

sii \itlnir Mdfoid Kc i 

UcMi- Vdmiial (Jc oipi llavb v -llewcdt 


Balph Bullcn Huplu s-Bulb r 
I nut -('ol Flam is Fiulem* Fmiy 
Lt -Col luam Is (JraiiMlb lb \ die 
I Bai s.ilnb Divvan Dava Kisln ii Kaiil 
Iifut-(’<)1 Stiiail HillCodlicv 
I Majoi Ddivs Brooke Blake way 
' Kluii Balueliu Sab' viela Abdul (^aivuin 
I Khan 
I Maunp Ba 'I u 

I Col Kiiiest M illuin Stuait I\ mp Marom hv 
Milium Maxwtll 
, M ilium I'diis lareline 
, Thomas Ceubv M iKon 
Limit -Col Mfied lloisfoid Binple\ 

' Su Fie eh lie k Loc h 11 illidav 
1 Lt -Col Cluib s 'I horji Jt'ssop 
. Ft icy M V inllum 
' Hupb Spt in I I 
(Julies hint -t r ow 
, Lit ut -Col Iv itb Da\ nl Liskmc 
! Ce'eil M aitl Cbu be le-Flowde n 
' M ilium Kinp-M ood 
, 1 n Id -Col Bie bmoinl d u \ oi Ciu Idon 
dt i llkun 1 u Sawlwaot laibki 
' \lbt it (‘I uuU \ t'l I ii'i t s 
' Baji Bam Sinph ol Bampuri 
I Diwan Bahadur F Baj.ipopala (diaiuai 
1 Maiihi Bahiin Baksh 
Munslii A/iz-ud-dm 
! >’ilambar Mukbarji 
\lfit d d'liomas M lidtb 
1 Bai Bahadur JCali Fiasanna Gliosh 
I (fodlrtw Butler lJuiitci Fill 
John New lauds 
I Col James Henrv Elus Bern 
' 1 lent -Col Hent> Faikm 
, (’t)l Kobeit Nl il Campbell 
' Montagu Sherard Dawfs Butlen 
j Major Stuart (leoige Knox 
Capt Cecil Godfrey Bawliup 
I Kdpar d'buiston 

I Bai Nattlii Mai Bahadui ot Kliurja 
I Bai Baliailui Buta Singh 
{ James Bennett Bru^^ate 
Frederulv James Mil sou 
Henrv M heeler 
Bepinald Edward Enthovru 
Col M ilfred ^Mallcsoii 
Henry ^ enn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Broicton 
Nnttya Oopal Babu 
William Lochiel Berkeley Souter 
Prahashankar Pattani 
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Joseph John ^lullalv 

illiarn Didsbury Sheppard 
Col Koderiek Macrae 
Lieut -Col Victor Reginald Brooke 
Os%\ald ViMaii Bo'^caquet 
Taujore Madava Ka* Ananda Kao 
John Jlubeit Mar‘>hafl 
'William Aithiir Johns 
Charle*^ Michio Smith 
Lieut -Col Arthur Ore\ 

John Barry M’^ood 
] t -Col George Grant Gordon 
Alajoi -General Ralph Champnej s Broome 
Col Frank Goodwin 

Lieut -Col (Uoige Frederick CheneMx-Tiem h 
Archibald Young Gibb', Cami)bell 
Andicw Bigoe Barnanl 

James \(i()lpns ( Juab i 
John Baul M aibaiton 
James AVilham Doiigla*? Johnstone 
FaKii Sajad Iftakhai-ud-dm 
James ITeibeit Seabrooke 
Maltei Ciillev ’Madge 

Tacut -Col Malian ('liristoplier Kamsa\ stiattun 
Limes Scott 

Major Ldward Chailt's Ba\Ie\ 

Kai Bahadm 1 ala slu > Brasad 
Ficderidv Milham Johnstone 
Maj Aitliui I ouis Birktoid 
Bdwaid Gelson Giigson 
M ilham ’NfaUoIm }lail(> 

(’ol Ihnjannn Milham Mai low 
Uerbi rt Geiald Loinkius 
Heiiiy M hitbv iMiiit h 
^fajor Fianeis lb \ ilb I’l id('.iu\ 

Major \ilhvii Bh s^ott J ri n oi 

Lieut -Col Ramsay Frederick ( tnion Goidon 

Lieut -Col Chalks \r,ic'raggait 

Na^ab Mii/a 'Mihdi llusain 

Rai Kislian sh.ih Bahadia 

Tlopitoun Gabiicl Slokes 

T K ut -Col I ('onaid Rogels 

Ts'a\vab Alidiil Majid 

Ludovie Chailes Boitei 

ITenrv Shaip 

Ai thill Vinis 

IMahamahopad\ a Tfara Prasad Shashi ri 
Lt -Col Alb n M( Conaghey 

Nawab Kaisai Khan, Chief of the MagasM 
Tube 

Rat Bahadur Diwaii Jamiat Rai 
Robeit Chalks Fram ys Volkers 
ITeniv Hnb(TtHa\d(n 
Alexander Muirluad 
The Maharaj ot Sikkim 
Lieiit -Col Edulji Balanji Fienc liman 
Alexander Emanuel English 
Georg!' Fredciiek Arnold 
Maung Mvat Tun Aung 
George Cunningham Buchanan 
M illiam Rucker Stikeman 
Edward Kobeit Ka> e Blenkmsop 
George Sanky Halt 

Aawab Muhammad Salamullah Khan Bahadur 
Jagirdar of Dculghat 
John Henry Ken 
Lieut -Col George Hcnr\ Evans 
Major Henry Burden 
Maharaja Raghunath Singh, of Dhasuk 
George William Kuchler 
John Ohest Gumming 
Rev John Anderson Graham 
Francis Hugh Stewart 
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( Louis James Keishaw 
I MTlliam Tavlor Cathcart 
! ManecKjee B\ramjee Dadabhoj 
I Hugh Murray 

j Sawai Rao Raja Raghunath Ihio Dmkar 
' (Gwalior) 

{ Bandit Kailas Xaiavau llnksar 
Majoi Ernest Dougias Mom y 
j Majoi Hugh Bodeiiek Storkley 
■tfokshagundam Visves\aia\a 
Lieut -Col Riehaid Godfrey Jones 
Jaghirdai Oesiaj l is 
I Major \imiue Hu'ieton Dew 
l{ II Sahib Diwau \iuai Nat h (fvashrmi ) 

I lent -Col James KuhI Robeits 
' I K'ut Col 1 aw lenee Jmpe\ 
j Raja ol Kotlii 

' Col VK'xaiul! I \\ ilham Mai lac 
\ithm banist lawsou 
Mluoii l{ajkunmi Bam 1 ji 
Majoi Fudi'iiik Finn Elwis 
I Col M illiaiii Burgess \\ uglit 
i Cei li All Inbald Smii li 

I Saidai Shainshei Singh, of the .liud Slate 
I iba Guibaksh Singh Ik'di 
! Col GillKrt M alti 1 I’alm 
! 1 n ut -Col Rolx'it Edwaid Bemlu'iton I’lgott 
I Majoi MTlliam Danii l Heuiy 
I Geiald Fiaiii is Jvi at luge 
^ Majoi John Glennie Gii ig 
i s.iidai Xaoioj] ITulamji 
, \ala I aksnian Mi ram Chn f of liiana-Devli 
j Claude Mi \anili i B.vnon 
jLioiiaid M illmni ReMiolils 
1 Majoi Ben V Mob swoith Sv kes 
1 Cliaibs \i(hibal(l M alki 1 Rose 
j Majo) \i11iur Dennv s (Silbcit R inisav 
j {'aj)t loliii Macki n/ic 
I ITi n 1 l.aiigiishe Moore 
Mill d Cliatti rtoii 
Majoi \itlinr Al)( leiornhv Di.tl 
Major Jolni Javvniuc William ITn nch-Mulb n 
Bernard Co\ 1 nti y 
Albeit John Hanison 
Ricliaid Hamilton (.iiupbill 
Rao Babailiii Baiigaloie IVinmal Aimaswami 
Mndaliai 

Sidney Kdnei J.evctt-Yi'at , 

FreileiiiK Gioigi M igb j 
ITafiilla ('haiiilia Ray 
Col Francis ItaMHond 
j Col Mil bai 1 Josi ph Tiglie 
I lent -Col M illiam Bi maid James 
Majoi SmIiu y D’Aguilai (Tooksbaiik 
Edward Denison Ross 
lohii Hugh Cox 

Khan Baliadur Arnhammad Ismi Hasan Khan 
Major Reginald O’Brcau davloi 
David MTinn Aikrnan 
I Rai Bahadm Bandit Han Kishan Kaiil 
Lieut -Col Frcdeiick Milham M’oilihousi 
Col Richard Henry Ewart 
Col Maitland Cow pi r 
Thomas Malki 1 Arnold 
Lieut -Col Chailis Henry James 
Rana Hna Singh of Dhami 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
John Hope Simiison 
Major Hugh Stewart 
Major William Glen Liston 
Lieut -Col Edwin Henry dc Verc Atkinson 
Walter Stanley Talbot “ 

Frank Adrian Lodge 
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Col Kobert William Layard Dunlop 
Lieut.'Col Walter James Buchanan 
Hnshi Kesh Laha 
Nailini Kesh Laha 
Xalini Bhusan Gupta 
Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Lieut -Col. 'I'ownley Richard Filgate 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charles Cahill Sheridan 
Capt Herbert de Lisle Pollard-Lowsley 
Major William Wilfrid Bickford 
L’eut.-Col John George Knowles 
Major George Dodd 
Henry Cuthbert Streatfeild 
Major Cecil Kaye 
William Foster 
Lt.-Col Appaji Rao Ankkar 
W. H. Arden- Wood 
Sardar Arur Singh 
W. C. Ashmore 
Major Blackham 
V 11 Cadell 
Capt W L Campbell 
Major G S Crawford 
W C M Dundas 
Lt-Col V N Hickley 
H. F Howard 
J H. Lace 
L. Mercer 

lihupendia Nath Mitra 
A P Muddiman 
J R Pearson 
Sheo Shankar Sahay 
H L Stephenson 
Major H B St John 
J. H. Stone 

Abaniudra Nath Tagore 
Major G K Walker 
C C Watson 
Hugh Edward Clark 
Percy James Mead 
Deba Prosad Sarb.idhikari 
Frank Charles Daly 
Mir Snams Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Haji Bukhsh EJlahie, Khan Sahib 
Frank Edwin GwytUer 
James Gargra* e Covernton 
Louis E. B Cobden -Ramsay 
William Pell Barton 
George Batley Scott 
Rangnath N irsingh Mudholkar 
Major Charles Bliss 
Hebbalalu Velpanur Nanjundayya 
Major Jame« Curiy Robertson 
Williairi Sinclair Mams 
George Frederick Buckley 
Major J. D. E. Holmes 
Raghunath Venkaji Sabnis 

Officers op the Order. 

Secretary, J.ieut -Col Sir A. H. McMahon 
Registrar, Col Sir Douglas Dawson 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was Instituted Jan. 1, 3878, 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It con- 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices in connection with India. 


Badge, the royal cipher in jewels within an oval, 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the lett rs C. I. 

Sovereign of tb j Order. 

THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA. 

Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 

Her Majesty The Queen 
n M Queen Alexandra 
H M the Queen of N'^’-way 
H. R H. the Princess Royal 
II. R. H the Princess Victoria 
H R H the Princess Christian of Schcleswig- 
Holstein 

H R H the Princess Louise (Duchess of 
Argyll) 

H R H Princess Henry of Battenberg 
H I and R H the Dowager Duchess of 
Saxc-Coburg and Gotha 
H R H the Duchess of Connaught 
H R H. the Duchess of Albany 
H. R H the Duihess of Cumberland 
II. R H the Princess Fredcricka Baroness of 
von Pawcl-Rammingen 

H R H the Dowager Grand Duchess of 
Mccklcnbiirg-Strelit/ 

11 R H the Princess Ferdinand of Roumania 
II I and li H the Grand Duchess Cyril of 
Russia 

H R H the Heieditary Princess of Hohcnlohe- 
Langenburg 

U R H the Crown Princess of Sweden 
H. R H the Princess Patricia ot Connaught 
H. R H the Princess Victoria Elizabeth 
Augustme Charlotte, Hereditary Princess of 
Saxc-Mciningen 

H H the Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein 

H. H the Princess Mane-Ixiuise of Schleswig- 
Holstein 

Baroness Kinloss 
Dowager Countess of Mayo 
Mrs Charles Coates 
Lady Jane Emma Crlchtdn 
Dowager Countess of Lytton 
Dowager Baroness Lawrence 
Lady Temple 

Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 
Lady Grant Duff 

Dowager Marchioness of Dufferm and Ava 
Mrs George Cornwallis- West 
Baroness Reay 

H H Maharani of Cooch Behar 

Marchioness of Lansdowne 

Baroness Harris 

H. H Alaharani of Gwalior 

Constance Mary Baroness Wenlock 

H H Maharani Sahib Chimna Bai Gaekwar 

H H Rani Sahib of Gondal 

H H the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 

Lady George Hamilton 

H H. the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur 

Alice, Baroness Northcote 

Nora Henrietta, Countess Roberts 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Mary Katherine, Lady Lockhart 

Baroness Ampthill 

Countess of Mlnto 

Baroness Hardmge of Penshurst 

Marchioness of Crewe 

H. H. Begum of Bhopal 

H. H. Maharani Shri Nundkanvarba 



THE KAISAR I HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — which 
was amended in 1901 and 1912 — being as 
follows — " Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideratio that there do not exist 
adequate means vhereby We can reward 
important and use ul services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian ^Impire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour Now for 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid. Wo have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration ” The decoration Is styled 
“ The Kaisar-i-llind Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India ” and consists of two classes 
The Medal is an oval shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — in gold for the First Class and in 
silver for the Second Class — with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words “ Kaisar-i-Hind for Public Service 
in India ” it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon 

Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 

Allnut, The Rev Samuel Scott 

Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ranmarayan 

Ampthill, Margaret, Baroness 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 

Barnes, Major Ernest 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 

Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 

Benson, Lady 

Bikanir, Maharaja of 

Bingley, Colonel Alfred 

Bonig, Max Carl Christian 

Booth-Tucker Frederick St. George de Lautour 

Bosanquet, Oswald Vivian 

Bose, Dr Kallash Chandra 

Bramlev, Percy Brooke 

Bray, General Denys DeSaumarez, in Balu- 
chistan' 

Broadway, Alexander 
Brunton, James Forest 
Buchanan, Rev John 
Burn, Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 
Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Nell 

Campion, John Montriou 

Carleton, Marcus Bradford 

Chandra, Rai Bahadur Hari Mohan 

Chatterton, Alfred 

Chaudhuri, Raja Sarat Chandra Rai 

Chetty, Dewan Bahadur K. P. Pultanna 

Chlnai, Ardeshir Dinshaji 

Chitnavis, Shankar Madho 

Coldstream William 

Comley, Mrs Alice 

Cousens, Henry 

Cowasjee, Merwanjee 

Cox, Arthur Frederick 

Crawford, Francis Colomb 

Dane, Lady 

Darbhanga, Maharaja of 
Das, Ram Saran 
Davies, Arthur 


Davies, Mrs Edwin 

Dawson, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Hutton 

Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 

deLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alam C. Joly 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Raja of 

Dyal Singh, Sardar Man, Sardar Bahadur 

DuBern, James Emile 

Dyson, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Edward 

Earle, The Hon’ble Sir Archdale 

Egerton, William 

Ewing, The Rev Dr J C R 

Firth, Mrs E J (with Gold Bar) 

Ghosiil, Mr Jyotsnanath 
Glazebrook, N S 
Gonzaga, Rev Mother 
Graham, The Rev John Anderson 
Grattan, Major Henry William 
Guilford, The Rev E. 

Gwalior, Maharaja of 

Gwyther, Major Arthur 

Hahn, The Rev Ferdinand 

Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfour 

Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 

Hamilton, Major Robert Edward Archibald 

Harvest, Major Herbert deVere 

Hardmge, Winifred Selma 

Hickie, Edward George 

Hildcsiey, The Rev Alfred Herbert 

Hodgson, Edward Marsden 

Hogan, W J Alexander 

llolderness, Sir Thomas William 

Home, Walter 

Howard, Mrs Gabrielle Louise Caroline 
Hume, The Rev R A, 

Humphreys, Robert 
Hutchinson, Sir Svdney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchinson, Captain William Gordon 
Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuori of 
Hydari, Mrs Amina 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walter 
Ismail, Muhammad Yusuf 
Ives, Harry William Maclean 
Jacob, Colonel Sir Samuel Swinton 
James, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
Jankibai 

Joshi, Ram Bhau Meghasham, Rao Baliadur 

Kapur, Raja Ban Btliari 

King, Mrs D 

Kirkpatrick, Clarence 

Klopsch, Dr Louis 

Ko, Taw Sein 

Kotharl, The Hon’ble Mr Jehanglr Hormusj 
Lamb, The Hou’ble Sir Richard Amphlett 
Lindsay, D’Arcy 
Ling, Miss Catharine Frances 
Lovett, The Hon’blc Mr Harrington Verney 
Luck, Wilfred Henry 
Lyoll, Frank Frederick 
Lyons, Colonel Robert William Steele 
Maewatt, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Charles 
Madhava Rao, Vishwanath Pattankar 
Madhavau Nair, M R Ry T. Avergal 
Mahdi Husain, Nawab Mirza 
Malegaon, Raje of 
Malvi Tribhuvandas Narottandas 
Manners-Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. Francs 
St George 

Mary of St Paula, Rev. Mother 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
MoCarrison, Major Robert 
McCloghry, Colonel James 
Mechtilda, Rev. Mother 
Miller, The Rev. WiUiam 
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Minto, Mary Caroline 
Mitra, JDr A 
Morgan, George 

Morrison, Honorary Captain James 
Mudliar, Sardar Coopuswaray Vizianagram 
Muir Mackenzie, Lady Th6r6se 
Murray, George llamsay 
Naidu, Mrs Sarojini 
Nanak Chaiid 

Nariman, Lr Temulji Bhikaji 
Neve, Hr Ahrtur 
Nisbet, John 
Noyce, William Florey 
Oldham, Charles Evtl>n Arbuthnot William 
O’Meara, Major Eugene John 
O’Horinel, Hr Thomas Joseph 
Pandit, Sitaram Narayan 
Pitcher, Colonel Huncan George 
Plant, Captain William Charles Tiew Gray 
Gambler 

Poynder, Lieutenant-Colonel John Leopold 

Kavi Varma, Xoil Tarnburan 

Held, Fredciick David 

Ileynolds, Leonard William 

llondy. The Very llev The Abbe Noel 

Host, Major Einest Heinliold 

Row, Hr Raghavendra 

Roy, Babu Harendra Lai 

Roy, Rao Jogendra Narayan 

Sailana, Raja of 

Sell, The Rev Canon Edward 

Semple, Lieutenant-Colonel Sii Da\ id 

Sewell, The Rev J I) W , S J 

Sainthar, Maharaja ot 

Sharp, Heniy 

Shcplicrd, Rev. Jami'S 

Sheppard, Mrs Adeline B 

Shcppaid, William Hidsbuiy 

Shore, Lieutenant-Colonel Robin t 

Shoubiidge, Major Chailes Alban G re vis 

Singh, Raja Bhagwaii Bakhsh 

Singh, Rai H ira 

Singh, Raja Kamalesliwari Per&had 

Sinha, Purnendii Naiayan 

Skief'^rud, Tlie Rev Larsorsen 

Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel Heniy j 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia 

Southon, Major Charles Edward 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 

Sri Ram 

Stancs, Robert 

Stark, John ’I’lieodorc Roebuck 
Stokes, Hr William 
Sukhdeo Prasad, Pandit 
Talati, Edalji Horabji 
Taylor, The Rev George Pritchard 
Taylor, Hr Herbert F Lechmere 
Thomas, The Rev Stephen Sylvester 
Thurston, Edgar 
Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
Tucker, Major William Hancock 
Turner, Hr John Andrew 
Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle 
Tyrrell, Captain Jasper Robert Joly 
Vaughan, Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Charles 
Stoelke 

Venugopala, Raja Bahadur 
Wagner, Rev Paul 

Wake, LieutenanVColoncl Edward St Aubyn 

Wakefield, George -Edward Campbell 

Walker, Lady Fanny 

Walter, Major Albert Elijah 

Ward, Major Ellacott Leamon 

Wheeler, The liev. Edward Montague 


Whitton, The Rev. Havid 
Wilkms, Lieutenant-Colonel James Sutherland 
Wilkinson, Lieutenant-Colonel Edmund 
Wilson- Johnston, Joseph 
Winter, Edgar Francis Latirxer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Young, Albert Meredyth /J 
Young, The Rev. John, Cdmeron 
Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 
Younghusband, Lieutenant-Colonel Sii Fiaiicis 
Edward 

Recipients of the 2nd Class. 

Abul Fattah, Moulvi Saiyed 
Abdul Ghani 

Abdul Hussain, Miaii Bliai 
Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan, Colonel Muhammad 
Abdul Majid Khan 
Abdul Rahman, Mahommed 
Abdul Rahim 

Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadai 

Adavani, Motnam Showiviram 

Agiia Moliamed Khahl-Bin-Mohaincd Kaiim 

All Shabash, Shaikh 

Alien, Rev Frank Yan 

Ainar Nath, Lala 

Amar Smgti 

Anastasie, Sistd 

Andcibon, Andrew 

Andiew, The Rc\ Adam 

Anscornb, xMajor Allen Mellers 

Apte, Hail Narayan 

Ask with, xMibs Anne Jane 

Alkiuson, Lady Constance 

Vugubtm, Thr Rev Father 

Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 

Badii Parbhad 

Bahmanji Mancharji 

Bak(*r, Captain Thomas 

Banerji, Professor Jammi Nath 

lianks, Dr Charles 

Bapat, RisaUldi Sadaslin a Krishna 

Bardsley, Mis" Jane Blissett 

Bayley, Lieut -Colonel Edwaid Chaiic'- 

Beatbon-Bell, Nicholas Hodd 

Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Fridun 

Best, Janies T'heodore 

Bevillc, Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Gram die 
Bhagwaiidas, Bai Zaocrbai 
Bhajau Lai 

Bhate, Pandit Balkribhna Goviiid 

Bhide, Raoji Janardhan 

Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverdhan 

Bishcshwar Nath, Lala 

Biswas, Babu Anonda Mohan 

Blackham, Major Robert James 

Blackwood, John Ross 

Blake, The Rev William Henry 

Bland, IMiss Sophia 

Blenkinsop, Edwaid Robert Kaye 

Bolster, Miss Anna 

Borrah, Babu Bolmarayan 

Bowen, Griffith 

Brahamanand, Pundit 

Brandcr, Mrs Isabel 

Bremncr, Major Arthur Grant 

Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 

Brough, The Rev. Anthony Watao.i 

Browne, Charles Edward 

Brown, Hr Edith 

Burt, Bryce Chudleigh 

Cain, Mrs. Sarah 
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Campbell, Tlie Hev. Andrew 

Campbell, Miss Kate 

Campbell, Miss Susan 

Campbell, The llev. Thomas Vincent 

Carr, Miss Emma 

Carr, Thomas 

Catherine, Sister 

Cattell, Major Gilbcit Landale 

Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chamberlain, The Kev William Isaac 

Chandler, The Kev. John Scudde’’ 

Chatterji, The llev K c 
Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 
(churchward, P. A. 

Chyo, Leom? 

Clancey, John Charles 

Clerkc, Honorary Major I ouis \rtliiir Honrs 
Clutterbuck, Peter Jlcni> 

Correa, Miss Mario 
Corthorn, Miss Alice 
Coxon, Stanley William 
Cumming, James William Nuol 
Cummings, The llev John Ernest 
Cutting, llev William 
Dalryrnple-llav, Chailes Veinon 
Das, Kam, Lala 
Das, Mathura, Lala 
Das, Niranjan 

Datta, Dr Dina Kath Pritha 
Dawc, Miss Ellen 
Dawson, Mrs Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Arfhibakl 
Dcogi, Ilazi Ahmed, Khan Sahib 
clcKantzow, Mrs Marv Aphrasia 
Desmond, Sergeant J 

Dewes, Lieutenant-Colonel Fiedeiick Jo'-eph 

Dhanpatrai, Sardar Bahadui 

Dharra Chand, Lala 

Dip Singh, Lieutenant 

Douglas, The Kev John 

Dun, JNfaung Ke 

Dundas, Charles Lawrence 

Dunlop, Alexander Johnstone 

Durjan Singh, Thakur 

Eaglesome, George 

Edgell, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Arnohl 
Emanuel, Mrs. 

Evans, The Kev John Ceredig 

Evans, Miss Josephine Annie 

Farrer, Miss Ellen Margaiet 

Farzand-i- Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Ka7i 

Freynet, The Kev. Father Etienne 

Ffrench, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 

Flashman, Thomas Charles 

Fletcher, Miss 

Forman, The Kev. Henry 

Fox, Alfred Charles 

Frances, Sister Jane 

Fraser, William 

Gajjar, Mrs Shivagauri 

Garthwaite, Liston 

George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goenka, Baijnath 

Goodbody, Mrs 

Gorman, Patrick James 

Goswaml, Sri Sri Naradev Dakhmpat Adhikar 

Go vardhandas Chatrabhu j 

Grant, Major John Weymis 

Grant, Mrs , nee Miss Lilian Blong 

Grant, Miss Jean 

Gray, Commissary William David 

Greany, Peter Mawe 
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Greenfield, Miss B 
Griessen, Albert Ed waul Pierre 
Gulzad, Mackertish 
Gumbley, Mr Douglas 
Gunc, Tiimbak Raghunath 
Gyi, Ma Ma 
i Haiyati Inabh M.ilik 
llanrahan, W G 
Harrison, Henry 
HairDon, Kobert Tullis 
Hart, Miss Louisa 
Harvey, Miss Kose 
Hatch, Miss Sarali Isabella 
Haworth, Major faonel Beikcley Holt 
Hayes, Miss Mary I/avmia 
Henderson, Miss Agnes 
Henderson, ’'Irs Vlice Kobert 
Hewlett, .Miss Sarah Secunda 
Higby, Miss Sarah J. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Ehott 

Hoffman, The Kev Father John, S J. 
Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Roper 
Holden, Major Uyla Napier 
Holland, Dr Heniy Tristram 
ilomer, Chailes Jolin 
{ Hope, Dr. Charles lli'iiry Standish 
, Hughea, Thomas Onslow 
Hunter, Honorary (jajdain James 
Hutchison, Dr John 
Jhsan All 
! Jainath, Pandit 
I .lambiisarvala, A Hoigovandaa 
j .Toglekar, Kao Sahib Ganesh Venkatesh 
.lohiibon, \ugustus Fredoiick 
1 .Tones, The Kev .Tohn Peter 
I .Tones, The Kev Kobeit 
Jones, The llev John Pengwern 
.Toshi, Trimbak Waman 
Joss, MibS F 
Joti Prasad, Lala 
Judd, C K 
Jwala Piasad, Mrs 
Jwala Singh, Sirdar 
Kanow, Yasuf 
Kapadia, Miss Motibai 
Kaive, Dhando Kesha v 
Kastur Chand Daga, Seth, Sii 
Kelavkar, Miss Knshnabai 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Ker, Thomas 

Khujoonna, Nadirshah Nowrojec 
Kidar Nath, Lala 
King, Kobert Stewart 
Knollys, Major Kobert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Kobert Welland 
Ko, U 

Kothewala, ]MulU Yusuf All 
Kroyer, Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Augus 
Christian 

Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah 
Kyaw, Maung 
Lang, John 

Langhorne, Frederick James 
Lankester, Dr Arthur Colbome 
Lawrence, Henry Staveley 
Le8lie-.Tone3, Leycester Hudson 
Locke, Kobert Ilenry 
Low, Charles Ernest 
Lund, George 
MacAllster, The Rev G. 

Macdonald, Captain Charles Reginald 
Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 


17 
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Mackenzie, Howard 

Mackinnon, Miss Grace 

Macleod, Lieut.-Colonel John Norman 

Mackeilar, Dr. Margaret 

Macphail, The Rev. James Merry 

Macphail, Miss Alexandrina Matilda 

Madan, Mr Rustamji Uormasjl 

Maddox, Lieutenant-Colonel Ralph Henry 

Mahadevi, Srimati 

Mahommed Allanur Khan 

Malden, J. W. 

Mai Tlial Bai 

Maitra, Babu Bhuban Mohan 
Mallik, Sashi Bhusan 
Maracan, Esmail Kadir 
Margoschis, The Rev A. 

Marie, Sister 

Mary, of St Vincent, Sister 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McGregor, Duncan 
Mead, Rev Cecil Silas 
Mitcheson, Miss 
Mitra, Rajeswar 
Mitter, Mrs. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Trublove 

Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 

Morris, Major Robert Lee 

Motilal, Seth of Piparia 

Mount, Lieutenant Alan Henry 

Moxon, Miss Lais 

Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Mudali, Valappakkam Daivasigomoni Than- 
davaroyan 

Mudaliar, Bangalore Perumal Aunas\\am 
Mohammed Khan 

Muhammad Yusuf, Shams-Ul-Ulama, Khan 
Bahadur 

Mukharji, Babu Jogendra Nath 

Mullei, Miss Jenny 

Muller, Osvald Valdemar 

Murli Dhar 

Myat, Maung Htoon 

Nabi Baksh 

Nag, Mrs Sasi Mukhi 

Naimullah, Mohamed 

Napier, Alan Bertram 

Narayana Aiyar, Pichu Aiyar 

Narayan Pershad, Babu 

Nariman, Khan Baliadur Manekji Kharsedji 

Narpat Singh, Babu 

Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 

Nawaz Khan, Usman 

Norris, Miss Margaret 

O’Maung Po 

O’Brien, Major Edward 

O’Conor, Brian Edward 

O’Hara, Miss Margaret 

Old, Frank Shepherd ^ „ 

Orman, Honorary CapUln Charles Henry 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 
Orr, James Peter 
Outram, The Rev. A. 

Owen, Captain Robert James 
Owen, C. B 

Pal, Babu Baroda Sundar 
Pandit, Vasudeo Ramkrishna 
Parbati Bal, Mussammat 
Park, The Rev. George W. 

Parsons, Richard 
Parsons, Ronald 


Parsons, W 

Patel, Barjorji Dorabji 

Patel, Jeona 

Pathak, Vithal Narayan 

Pattack, Ram Sahai 

Paterson, Miss Rachel 

Patrick. Sister 

Perroy, Rev. Father 

Pennell {nee Sorabji), Mrs Alice Maude 

Peters, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Thomas 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 

Pillay, Chinnappa Smgaravalu 

Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 

Pinto, Miss Preciosa 

Plowden, Major Trevor Chichele 

Powell, John 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

Pndeaux, Frank Winckworth Austice 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas 

Pyo, Maung Tet 

Rai Chaudhuri, Parbati Sankar 

Kaikcs, Mrs Alice 

Rait, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 

Raj Bahadur, Pandit 

Ram, Mr Blugat 

Ramchandra, Daji 

Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 

Uam Singh, M v o 

Ranade, Mrs Ramabai 

Ranjit Singh 

Rattansi Mulji 

Ray, Harendra Nath 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 

Raza Ah Khan, Sardar 

Robarts, Captain Charles Stuart Hamilton 

Robinson, James 

Robinson, Licutcnant-Coloncl William Henry 
Banner 

Roe, Lieutenant-Colonel Cyril Harcourt 

Roe, Mrs Edith Mary 

Roshan Lai, Lala 

Rukmabai, Dr 

Rustomji Faridoonji 

Sahan Ram Kah 

Sahay, Lala Deonath 

Salkield, Tom 

Samarth, Wasudeo Mahadeo 
Samuels, Joseph 

Schultze, The Rev. Frederick Volkomor Pau 

Scotland, Lieutenant-Colonel David Wilson 

Shah, Babu Lai Behari 

Shah, Mohamed Kamal, Saiyid 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 

Shamnath 

Sheore, Raghunath Balwant 
Shepherd, The Rev Ames 
Shyam Rikh, Raja Francis Xavier 
Shyam Sunder Lall 
Simcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 
Simkins, Charles Wylklns 
Simon, Sister M. 

Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 
Singh, Apji Dhul 
Singh, Babu Hamath 
Singh, Makkhan 

Singh, Raja Bahadur, Padmanand 

Singh, Babu Ramdhaii 

Singh, Sitla Baksh 

Singh, Subadar, Sher 

Singh, Risaldar Major, Hanwant 
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Smith, Misti Ellen 

Smith, The Rev Frederick William Ambery 

Smith, Mrs. Henry 

Sommerville, The Rev. Dr James 

Sri Ram Kunwar, Th'»kurain 

Starte, Oliver Harold laptist 

Steele, The Rev John *'erguson 

Stephens, John Hewitt 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon General Henry Wickham 

Stewart, Major Hugh 

Stewart, Mrs Lilian Dorothea 

Stewart, Thomas 

St. Joseph, J. D 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 

Sultan Ahmed Khan 

Sunder Lai 

Sureblian JanjI 

Swainson, Miss Florence 

Taleyarkhan, Mr Manekshah Cawasha 

Talib Mehdi Khan, Malik 

Tambe, Dr. Oopal Rao Ramchandra 

Carapurwalla, Fardunji Kuvarji 

Taylor, Rev. Alfred Prideaux 

Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prideaux 

Taylor, John Norman 

Tha, Maung Shive 

Them, Maung Po 

INDIAN NAI 


Theobald, Miss 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Timothy, Samuel 
Thompson, R. C 
Thomnon, Robert Douglas 
Thom=i8en, The Rev G, Nicholas 
Tok, Masung, Ba 
Tok, Maung Po 
Thorn, Miss Bertha 
Tomkins, Lionel Linton 
Tudball, Miss Emma 
Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Visvesvaraya, Mokshagundam 
Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walewalker, P Baburao 
W.iUer, Frederick Chighton 
Wanless, Dr William James 
Wares, Donald Home 
Webb-Ware, Mrs. Dorothy 
Weir, Henry 

Western, Miss Mary Priscilla 

Wildman, Miss Elizabeth Ennie 

Wiseman, Honorary Captain Charles, Sherifte 

Woerncr, Miss Lydia 

Wood, The Rev A 

Yerbury, Miss J 

Young, Dr M Y 

Zahur-ul-Husam, Muhammad 

S AND TITLES. 


There is a bewildemig multiplicity of Indian 
titles, made all the more difficult inasmuch as 
there is a difference of nomenclature between 
the titles of Hindus and Mahomedans. Some 
titles are hereditary and represent ruling chiefs 
or those nominally such (and of these there are 
no less than some 620, whilst of the titles them- 
selves some 200 are known) , others are persoral 
honours conferred on individuals by the Indian 
(^vemment, and even then sometimes made 
hereditary Yet again, there are numerous 
comphmentary titles, or specifications of office, 
expressed m Hindu phrases, of which we have 
occasionally supplied the interpretations. It 
must be added that though caite is often figuring 
m the names it has nothing whatever to do with 
the titles Amir. Khan, Mir, Sultan, Sn, <S:c, 
are confusingly used as both titles and names 
The order of rank is thus given by Sir R 
Lethbndge in “ The Golden Book of India,” 
Hindu — Maharaja Bahadur, Maharaja, Raja 
Bahadur, Raja, Rai Bahadur, Rai Saheb, 
Rai. 

ifoAawiwftfaw—Nizam, Nawab Bahadur, 
Nawab, Khan Bahadur, Khan Saheb, 
Khan. 

Parsis and Khan Bahadur, 

Khan Saheb. 

Aftur — a corruption of the English ” officer.” 
AlUtiuiaZia— name of a princely family resident 
at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 
Akhundzada — son of a Head Officer. 

Alxjdh (Smdhi)— of exalted rank. 

AK R«ia— Sea King (Laccadives). 

Amir (corruptly Emir ) — a Mohammedan Chief ; 

often also a personal name. 

AM/--a Minister. 

Baba— Ut. “father;” a respectful “Mr.;” 

Insh “ Your Honour.” 

Ba6»--etrictly a 6th or still younger son of a 
Raja, but often used of any son younger than 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 


of address—Esquire. There are, however, 
one or two Rajas whose sons are known 
respectively as — 1st, Kunwar , 2nd, Diwan , 
3rd, Thakur , 4th, Lai , 5th, Babu. 

Bahadur — lit “ bravo “ or “ warrior • ” a 
title used by both Hmdus and Mohammed* 
ans, often bestowed by Government ; added 
to other titles it increases their honour, but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler 

Bakhshi — a revenue officer or magistrate. 

Bequm or Begam — the feminine of “Nawab,'’ 
combined m Bhopal as “ Nawab Begum ’’ 

Besar — apparently a large land-owner. 

Bhonele — name of a Maratha dynasty. 

Bhup — ^title of the ruler of Cooch Behar. 

Bhugti — ^name of a Baluch tnbo. 

Chhatrapati — one of sufficient dignity to have an 
umbrella earned over him 

Dada — ^lit “grandfather” (paternal); am 

venerable person. 

Daula and Daulat — State , also one in office 

Deb — a Brahminical pnostly title ; taken from 
the name of a divmity. 

Dhiraj — “Lord of the Lands: “added to 
“ Raja,” &c , it means “ paramount." 

Diwan— a. Vizier or other First Minister to .1 
native Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal m rank with “ Sardar,” uiidei 
which see other eqmvalents. The term 
also used of a Council of State. 

Elaya Raja— title given to the heir of the Maha- 
raja of Travancore. 

Farzand (with defining words added) — “ favo- 
rite ” or “ beloved,” 

Fateh — “ victory.” 

Path Jeang — " Victorious in Battle” (a title 
of the Nizam). 

Gaekwar (sometimes Ouicowar) — ^title with 
“ Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda 
It was once a caste name and means “ cowherd 
i the protector of the sacred animal ; but 
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later on, m common with “ Ilolkai ” and 
“Sindhia,” it came to be a djiui&tic appell- 
ation and consequently regarded as a title 
Thus, a Frmcc becomes “Gaokwar" on 
succeeding to thf* estate of Iiaroda,“ JTolkar,” 
to that of Indore , and ‘ Sindhia,” to that 
of Gwalior 
Eajiz — guardian 

Eaji — one who h.is made iiilgiimage to Mecca 
Hiera Lai — “diamond lubv,” 

Holkar — see “ Gaeknai ’’ 

Jah — a term denoting dignit\ 

Jam (Smdhi oi Bahuh) — Chief 
Kazi — (hettei uiitten Qazi) — a Mohammedan 
magistrate 

Khan — oiigmallj tie ruliu of .i small Mohamme- 
dan State, now a inaih ( mpty title though 
prized It is \ < iv liequeiith used as a name 
especially by Atgliaiis and Fathans 

Khwaja — a F( rsiaii word foi “mastci,’* some- 
times a naiiu' 

Kumvar oi humai — the lieu of a Uaja 
Lai — a young* r son of a Kaja (stiictlv a 4th son, 
but see under “ iiabii “) 

Lokendm oi Loknidia — “ Fioteitor <;t tin 
Woild,” title of the Chiefs of Dholpui .md 
Battni 

Mahant — -a feudal title borne b^ tlic heads of a 
Hindu leligious body 

Mahaiaja — tlie highest of heii'ditaiy luleis 
among the ilimlus, oi else a peisonal *hstmc- 
tion confeiud by Go^elnment It has 
seveial variations as undei “ Kaja,” \Mth the 
addition of Mahataj liana, its feminine is 
Maharani (//m/mg—ieat) 

Mahl — master, piopinloi 

Mian — title of the son of a Hajput Xawab, 
icsembhng the Scottish ‘ Mash i “ 

Mxr — a leadii, an inferior title nluch, like 
“ Khan,” has giown into a nami* ft is 
especially used by descendants of the Chiefs 
of Sind 

Mirza — if preflved, ” IMr ” or ” Esquiie ” 

Mong, Mouna, or Maara/ (Ar4ikanese) — ]»‘ad( i 
Morjdvi or Maidi i — a h arned man oi teachei 

Mudaliyar or Mud-liar — personal proper 
name, but implymg ‘ stew aid of the lands ” 

d/Mm/az-wM)rt!w/«-~-distinguislicd in the State 
{Mvlk, in the country) 

Munshi — president, oi piesiding official 
Myowun — “ Mi.” 

Nawah — originally a Viceroy undei the Moghal 
Goyemment, now the legular leading title of 
a Mohammedan Fiince, coi responding to 
‘‘ Maharaja ” of the Hindus 
.VaziM — a ruler (not to be confused with 
following). 

Nizam — the title of the ruler of Hyderabad, the 
one Mohammedan Pnnee superior to Kawab 
Nona (Thibetan) — the ruler of Spitta 
Pandit or PundU — a learned man 
Peshkar — manager or agent 


Prince — term u^ed in Ihighsh courtesy foi 
“ Shahzada,” but specially eonfeired m the 
case of ” Fiiiice of Aicot” (called also “Arimn- 
i-Arcot ”) 

liaja — a Ilmdii Frmcc o'* exalted rank, but 
mfeiior to “ Mahaiaji ’ The feminine 
Rani (Fimcess oi Qiieej ), and it has the varia- 
tions Rug, liana, Rao, Rui, Raival, Rawat 
Raikivar, liaikbar, and liaikat The form 
Rai is (oiiiinon in Bengal, liao in S A M 
India 

Raj Rageshaai- King of Kings 

Risalda / — ^commaiich i of a tioop of horses 

Saheb — the Natne Hindu feiin used to or of a 
Fuio[Kan ( IMr Smith ” would be mentioned 
as “Sniitli Salu 1) ” and Ills wife' “Smith 
Mim-Sahcb,” hut in add/essinq it W'ould b(‘ 
“ Saheb,” f( ill ‘ Salw ba,” w ithoiit the name) 
oieasioiialK appended to a title in the same 
wav as ‘ Bahadiii,” but mfeiior (c=mastei) 

'J be unusual combination “ Kawab Saheb” 
implies a inived population of Hindus and 
Mohamim dans, 

Sahihzada — sou of a peisoii of consequence 

Said, Sai/id, San/id, Si U, Si/cd, /S'ywrf— various 
toiins tor a title adopted by those y\ho claim 
diKct m.ili (lisdnt fiom Mohammed’"- 
grandson iJusam 

S'nidur (coiiiipted to Si/dai ) — a leading Ooy • 
(inment oltuial, dthei cimI or military 
«‘ycn a Giand \i7ici Aiaih all the Punjab 
Baioiis bcai this tith It and “ Diwan ” 
aie like in yalui' and Used )>y both Hindus ami 
Mohammedans jso hut Muharamc dans only 
aT<‘ “Sultan,” “ Amii,” “Mir,” 

“ Mirza,” ’ Mian ” and Khan ” 

Sauun — -a Hindu tith' iiiiplynig a shght distinc- 
tion (lit, oiK-touith bittci than otheis) 

Sairbua (Buimesc)— - a Chief 
Shahzada — son of a King 
Shaikh or Sheikh (Aiabic)--a Chief 

Shams-ul-Vlawa — a Mohammedan title denot- 
ing “ leal lied ” 

Shamshir- Jang — “Swoid of Battle” (a title of 
the Alahaiaja ot Trayancoie) 

Suit — yaiiatmn of “ Saul ” 

Sindhia — see under “Gaekwar” 

Sn or Shri — lit fortime, beauty a Sansciit 
t( im used bv ITindus in speaking of a person 
inucli lespccted (niner addicssed to him, 
nearly*^” Esquiie ”) , used also of diyinitn*^ 
The t\yo foims of spidlmg are occasioned b\ 
the intermediate sound ot the 8 (that of 
in the Oeiman Stadt) 

Subadar — Ooyeiiior of a proymee 
Sultan — like “ Saidar ” 

Syed, Si/ud — moic vaiiations of " Said.” 
Talukdar — an Oudh landlord 
Talpur — the name of a dynasty in Sind 
Thakur — a Iliudii term equivalent to “ Baha- 
dur,” wiiethei as affix or alone 
Tumandar — a Persian word denotmg some 
office 

Umara — term implying the Nobles collectively 
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Wall — like “ Sardar ” The Governor of Khc- 
lat IS so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Cabul 
are both “ Wall " and “ Mir ” 

Zemindar or Zammdar — a landovner, oiig a 
Mohammedan collector of revenue 
Distinctive Fudges — An announcement 

was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911 
that a distinctive adge should be gianted to 
present holders ant\ fiituie ^(‘cipients of the 
titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur ‘ Sardai Bahadui', 
* Khan Bahadui ‘ Kai Bahadur ‘ Rao Baha- 
dur ‘ Khan Sahib Bai Sahib ’ and * Bao 
Sahib ’ Subsequently the following regula- 
tions m respect of these deioiations v\(ie 
issued — (1) The decoration to be vvoin by the 
holders of the titles above mentioneil shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King’s effigy 
trowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shidd suriounded by 
a five-pointed stai siirmounteil bv th<' Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being ot silv( i gilt 
tor the titles of Diwan, Sardai, Khan, Bai and 
llao Bahadur, and of sdvei foi the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib (2) The badge 
shall be woin suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardai Bahadur 


shall be light blue with a dark blue border, foi 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles ot 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue boidoi 

A Press Koto issued m November, 1914 
state — The Govcrninc'ut of India have rcrcntlv 
had under (on^idi ration the qiustioiiof tin 
liOsition in vvliuli miniatures of Indian title- 
should b{‘ woin, and have de< ided that the\ 
should 1)0 woin on the left breast lasteiied b> 
a brooch, .ind not snspeudod round the neek bv 
a iibbon as piescnbed m the case of tin 
Badge itself Whmi the miniatures are worn in 
< on junetion with other decoration^, they should 
be placed numciliatclv .ilt(‘r tiu' Kaiser-i-IImd 
Medal 

The Indian Distinguished Service Medal 

W71S established in 1907 as a reward foi 
commissioned or non-tommissioned ofliceis ot 
any forces emplovi'd in India It ns a silvei 
medal with the King’s effigy on one side and on 
the obvcise a laurel vvirath with the W'ord^ 
“ For Distinguished Service ” It is to be W’oni 
on the left breast by a red ribbon edged with 
blue It may be confeircd also by the Viceroy 
of India 
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Th(' indigenous law of India is peisonal and 
ihvisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomcd.in 
Both systems claim divine oiigin and arc in- 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta m 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they piocecded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Baihament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been m some 
cases altered and relaxed Instances can be 
found m the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829 , the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 , the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 , the 
B^du Widows’ Remarriage Act, 1856 , and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, “ A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 


law IS eveiywliere personal to their native 
fellow subjects , but apart from the&e, and from 
the eustomaiy law, which is as far as possible 
lecognised by the Couits, the law of British 
India IS the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminister or by the 
authorities m India to whom the necessary law'- 
givmg functions have from time to time been 
delegated ” 

Codification 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion Sii 
Henry Cunningham described it as “ hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing ” 
The first steps toward general codification wert 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appomt- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the movmg 
spirit, to piepare a penal code Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which peiiod it underwent revision from hi‘' 
successors m the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
The Penal Code, which became law m 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contamed in these two 
Codes One of the most eminent lawyers who 
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ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
“ The Indian penal code may be described as 
the crimmal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprismgly few) to suit the circums- 
tances of British India It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code ” The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
m the Code of Civil Procedure The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of Crimmal Procedure 
in 1898. These Codes are now in force. 

European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been mamtaiiied in regard 
to crimmal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts , 
bub it was necessary in both cases that the 
inafli.rate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided “ to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions ” This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Strachey (“India”). “The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government Act III of 1884, 
by wluch the law previously in force was amen- 
ded, cannot be said to have diramislied the 
privileges of European Bntish subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains ; 
but If a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
not less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Amencans Whilst this change 

was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered ” Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through- 
out India. 

High Courts. 

The highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were con- 
stituted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 
for Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for 
the United Provinces, superseding the old 
supreme and Sudder Courts. The Judges are 


appointed by the Crown , they hold office 
dunng the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-tlurd of their number are barristers, oue- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaimng placis 
being available foi the appointment of Indian 
lawyers Tiial by jury is tl rule in onginal 
cnminal cases before the ligh Courts, but 
Junes are never employed in civil suits in India 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names, the chief 
difference being that they derive their authonty 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In the Punjab and Burma there are 
Chief Courts, with three or more judges ; in 
the other provinces the chief appellate autho- 
rity IS an officer called the Judicial Commis- 
sioner In Sind the Judicial Commissioner is 
termed Judge of the Sudder Court and has two 
colleagues 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, cnmi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are fiinal, 
except m cases in which an appeal lies to Hia 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Pnvy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts lletums are regular- 
ly sent to them at short in' ^rvals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calhng for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them m appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties 

Lower Courts 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of mfenor crimmal courts 
styled couits of session and courts of magis- 
trates Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, js divided into sessions divisions, 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any pimishmeiit authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province Magistrates’ courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
is made and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 

Tnals before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
juries the opimon of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Govemor-General-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking, 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
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oach distnct* as District Judge he presides m 
its principal civil court of onginal jurisdiction , 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been des- 
cribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are 1 "amly selected though some 
appointments are lade from the Provincial 
Service. Next con 9 the Subprdinate Judges 
and MunsiSs, the extent of whoso original 
jurisdiction vanes in different parts of India 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invanably presided over by 
Indians There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Its 600. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Its 2,000 As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdietion 
in the Presidency towns In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 190b. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and pohee officers 
unaided by jurors 

Legal Practitioners 

Legal practitioners m India are divided into 
Bamsters-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Sohcitors) of High Courts, 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its suboidmatc 
courts , and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on the original side of some of the chartered 
High Courts Vakils are persons duly qualified 
kvho are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Coiiits At- 
ximeys are required to qualify before admission 
jO practise in much the same way as in England 
the rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
Drevails only on the original side of certain of 
/he High Courts Pleaders practise in the 
ubordinate courts in accordance with rules 
ramed by the High Courts 

Law Officers. 

The Government of India has its own law 
^Ueague in the Legal Member of Council 
HI Government measures are drafted in this 
lepartment. Outside the Council the pnn- 
ipal law officer of the Government of India 
i the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
ppointed by the Crown, is the leader of the 


local Bar, and is always nominated a member 
of the Provincial Legislative Council. In 
Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There are 
Advocates-General and Government Solicitors 
for Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay there 
IS attached to the Secretariat a Legal Remem- 
brancer and an Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service The Government of Bengal 
consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
Standing Counsel and the Government Soli- 
citor, and has besides a Legal Remembrancer 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer (a practising barrister) , the United 
Provinces are equipped with a civihan Legal 
Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
ment Advocate, the Punjab has a Legal Re- 
membrancer, Government Advocate and a 
Junior Ooveniment Advocate , and Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
the Local Legislati\e Council 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay They are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non-officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officeis 
of the Court. 

Legislative Power 

The supreme power of Parhament to legislate 
for the whole of India cannot bo questioned 
In practice, however, this power is little used, 
there being a majority of officials on the Im- 
perial Legislative Coundl — a majority deli- 
berately reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1909 — the Secretary of State is able to impose 
his will on the Government of India and to 
s(‘cure the passage of any measure he may frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian autho- 
rities TiCgislative Councils have been estab- 
lished both for the whole of India and for the 
principal proMnees. Their constitution and 
functior.o aic fully desenbed in detailing the 
powers of the Impenal and Provincial Councils 
(q v) To meet emeigencies the Governor- 
General 13 vested with the power of issuing 
ordinances, having the same force as Acts ot 
the Legislature, but they can remain in force 
for only six months The power is very little 
used The Governor-General-in-Council is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of the general law and 
permit the application of certain enactments 
only. 
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enkins, The Hon'ble Sir Lawrence Hugh, Kt , K c i E . 
'tephen, The Hon’ble Sir Harry Lushmgton, Bar.-at- 
Law 

'eunon, The Hon'ble Mr. WilUam, l 0 s 
Voodrofle, The Hon’ble Mr. John George, m.a , Bar.- 
at-Law. 

Cukharji, The Hon’ble Sir Ashutosh, Kt , 0 s i , m.a , d.l 
tichardson. The Hon’ble Mr. Thomas Wilham, i c s , 
Bar.-at-Law. 

Coimwood, The Hon’ble Mr. Herbert, i o.s 
hltty, The Hon’ble Mr. Charles Wilham, Bar -at-Law. 
letcner, The Hon’ble Mr. Ernest Edward, Bar.-at Law 
haf-ud-din, The Hon’ble Mr. Saiyid, Bar-at-Iaw. . , 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Coxe, The Ilon’blo Mr Henry Iloynell Holled, i c s 
Camdnff, The Ilon’ble Sir Herbert William Cameion, 
c I K , I 0 s , Bar -at- Law 
Chatarji, The HoiTblo Mi Dij^ambei, M A , B L 

Chataiji, The Hon’ble Mr Xalini Banjan, M A , B L 
Chaudhuri, The Hon Mr Asiitosh, Bar -at-Law 

Beachcroft, The Hon’bb' Mr Charles Porten, i c s 
Miillick, The Hon’ble Mr Basanta Kumar 
Imam, The Hon’bb' Mi Sa>id Hassau, Bai -at-Law 

Chapman, Th(' Hon’ble AIi T^dmuiid J’elly I OS 
Kenntk, The Hou’ble Mr Ceoige Harry Blau, KO, 
LL D , Bar -at - Law 
Mitra, Binod C’handia, Bar -at-Law 
Kestevcn, Charles Heniy 


Puisne Judge 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto (Otheiatmg Additional,) 
Ditto Ditto 

Ditto Ditto 

Ditto Ditto 

Advocate -General 

Standing Coiinsi I 
(Jovernment Solieitoi 


Newbold, The lIoiTble Air B B 

Orr, John Williams, Bar -at-Law 

Ram Chaian Mitra 
Hume, J T 


Officiating Supeiintendent and Ecmem- 
brancei of Legal \tfaii^ 

Deputy Supi'niitendeiit and llemem- 
bramcr of Legal Affaiis 
Senioi Govemnn ut Pleader 
Public Prosecutoi, Calcutta 


Hechle, James Hcibeit 


Rcmfiy, Maurice 

Xahni iMohan Chatarji Bai -at-Law 
Joyce, William Hmiry 

Ryper, George 

Boniiaud, William Viigii^tU'', Bai -at-Law 


Begistrai, Kee^ m ot llccoids, Taxing 
Offlcei, Attoiintant-General, and 
Sealer, etc , Oiigmal Jurisdiction 
Officiating ditto 

Master and Official Kcfen e 
I Deputy Begistrai 

j Assistant Tlegistiar (Offg Dv llegtr ) 

I Clerk of the Crown tor Criminal Sessions, 


Cullis, Heniy Thoreau, n \ , 1 0 S 

Counsell, Frank Boitram 

Giey, Chailes Fdwaid, Bar -at-Law 

Bonneijec, K K Shelly, Bai -at-Law 

Dobbin, F K , Bar -at-Law 
Stewart, F H 
Bose, B T> , Bar-at-Law 
Waite, Thomas John 


} llegibtiar and Taxing Otfiiei, \ppellate 
j Jurisdiction 
Assistant Ri'gistrai 

I Officiating Othcial 'I'nidi'C and Official 
' Assignee 

I Official Bcceu ei , sub jho fpm 

Coroner of Calcutta 
Sheriff 

Offg Editor of Law Beports 
Secretary to the Cliiet Justice and Head 
Clerk Decree Department. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Scott, The Hon’ble Sir Basil, Kt , m \ , Bar -at-Law 
Shah, The Hon’ble Mr J.allubhai Asharam, M A , LL B 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Jutlge. 


Batchelor, The Ilon’ble Sir Stanley Ixickhart, Kt B a , 

I C S 

Davar, The Ilon’ble Sir Dmsha Dhanjibhai, Kt , Bar - 
at-Law 

Beaman, The Hon’ble Mi Frank Clement Offlcy, ICS 
Heaton, The Hon’ble Mr Joseph John, I c b 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


McLeod, The Hon’ble Mi Norman Cranstoun, B a 
Bar -at-r>aw 

Stranginan, Thomas Joseph, B a , LL B , Bar -at-Law 
Pcrcival, Philip Edward, B k , Bar -at-Law 


Ditto. 

Advocate-General 
Remembrancei of Legal Affairs. 


Nissim, Joseph, m A , ll B , Bar-at-Law, i c S. 
Nicholson, Eustace Ferrers 

Slater, John Sanders, B A , Bar -at-I.4iw 

Abdeali Muhammad Ah Kaziji, B A., ll B , Bar.-at- 
Law 


Assistant Remembrancer of Legal Aflain 
Government Solicitor and Public Prose- 
cutor 

Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee 

Prothonotary, Testamentary and Admi- 
ralty Registrar. 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


Bombay Judicial Department.— cot? 


Jijibhai Edalji Modi^ Bai -at-Jjaw 

Jijiblioy, The Hon bit' feii Jaiu<'(?tji 

Elliot, Robert Ernest Algernon, i (’ s 
Xasurwauji Einshahji Ghaula, n \ , i-L n 


Master and Registiar in Equity and 
Commissioner tor taking Accounts and 
Tioeal In\ estigatioiib, and Taxing 
Officer. 

Sheidf 

llegistiai, Vppellate Side 
Deputy Registiar and Sealer, Appellate 
Side 
Coroner 

Government Pleader 

sioNi R OF Sind 

Judicial Commissjonei 

\(ting Additional Judicial Commissioner, 

Additional Judicial Commissioner, Ait- 
ing High Court Judge 
Acting Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner (On spiHial lea\e) 


( balk, George Fredei ick 
Mtaraiii Sundenao Patkai, LR ii 

Coi icr (n 'iHi JuDiciar. Commis 

Piatt, Edwaid ’^lillaid, i c s 

Fawcett, Chailes Goidon Hill 

TIa>Maid, ^lauiKe Heniy \V(‘ston, LL n , Bai -at-Law 
l!o\d, Chailes Clitloid I (’ s I 


^ Madras Judiciai Department. 


White, The ilou’ble Sii Chailes \inold, Kt , Bai-at- Chief lustice 
Law 

Oldfield, Th« Hon blc Mi Eraiu is Du Pie, I C s I Puisne Judge 


Wallis, The Hon’ble Sii John Edward Power, Kt M A , i 
Bai -at- Law | 

Xaii, The Hon’ble Sii C Sankaran, Kt , ii \ , n L , C’ I E i 
Abdur Rahim, 1'he llou’bk' Mi , m \ P.ar -at-Law i 
Aylmg, Till' Ifon'ble .Mi William lUxk, i c s ! 

Bakcwcll, The Hon’bb' 3li .Tames llorbcit, LL ii , Bar - 
at-Law ' 

Sadaslnva A^ai, Tlie Hon’ble Mi 'P , n a , ML,| 
Dcwvan liahadiir j 

Faiz Hasan Badniddin Tyabji, The Hon Mr, ma, 
Bar-at-Law 

Seshagiri Ayyar, The Hon Mr T , B A b L , Dewan 
Bahadur 

Corbet, Frederick Hugh Maekiuizn , Bai -at-Law 
DaMd, William Ontario 
Xapier, Charles F , Bai -at-Law 

Adam, John, M \ , Bar -at-Law^ 

Grant, 1’ R , Bar -at-Law 

Odgcisi, The ITon’ble Mr C E , M \ , Bai -at-Law 

Mackay, Charles Gordon, M A , i c s 
GoMiidas Chatoorbhoojadas, Dewan Bahadur . 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto Ti'inpoiaiy ( \dditional) 

Ditto Tempoiary ( \dditional) 

Ditto (Officiating) 

Ofig Judge Temporary ( Additional) 

Advocate-Oencial 
Government Solicitor 
Government Plcadi'i and Public Prose- 
cutor 

Crown Piosecutor 
Law Reporter 

Admmistrator-Gcneial and Official 
'Prustee 
Registrar 
Sheriff 


Assam Judicial 

Giaham, John Fiillei 
Jeffries, Francis Josrqih 

Mukharji, Han Prasanna, B L 


Department. 

. Judge, Assam Valley Districts, Gauhati 
District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet and 
Cachar 

. . Additional District and Sessions Judge 
Sylhet and Cachar 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Fox, The Hon ’blc Sii Charles Ednumd, Kt , Bar -at- 
Law 

Hartnoll, The Hon’ble Sir Heniv Sulivar, Kt., l c s , 
Bar.-at-Law 

Ormond, The Hoii’ble Mr Ernest William, u a , Bar - 
at-Law 

Twomey, The Hon’ble ]Mr Daniel Harold Ryan, i c s , 
Bai -at-Law 


Chief Judge, Chief Court, Low'cr Burma* 
Judge 

Judge (Oil leave ) 

Judge (On leave ) 
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Burma Judicial Department-~^o7»^i. 


Ilobinson, The Hon’ble Mr. Sydney Maddock, Bar - 
at-I^w 

Parlett, The Hon’ble Mr Leonard Montague 
Shaw, Sir George Watson, c s i , i c s. . 

Young, The Hon’ble Mr Charles Plulip Radford, B A., 
Bar-at-Law 

Sen, Puma Chundra, Bar -at-Law 
Christopher, S A , Bar -at- Law 
Darwood, Arthur John, Bar. -at Law 
Casson, Randall, b a , i o s 
Millar, Edward 


Judge (On leave ) 

Judge (Officiating , 

Judicial Coramiss jner. Upper Buima. 
(On leave ) 

Government Advocate. 

Official Assignee and Receiver, Rangoon. 
Goveniment Prosecutor, Rangoon 
Government Prosecutor, Moulmem 
Registrar, Chief Court, Tx)wcr Burma 
Registrar, Court of Judicial Commis- 
hioner, Upjier Burma 


Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


Drake Brockman, Sir H V , m a ll m , Bar-at-Law, 
I C s 

Batten, J K , i c s 

Stanyon, H J,CIE,VD,adc, Bar -at-J^w 

Roiighton, N J , I 0 s. 

Parande, KG.. 


Judicial Commissioner 

First Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
Second Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner 
Registrar 
Deputy Registrar 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Departm^^nt. 

Dobba, HRC.oie.ics .. .. . j Judicial Commissioner 

Muhammad Yakub, Multi .... j Registrar. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


Kensington, The Hon’ble Sir Alfred, Kt , B a , i c s 
Johnstone, The Hon’ble Mr Donald Campbell, i c s 
Rattigan, The Hon’ble Mr. Heiiiy Adolphus Byden, B a 
Bar -at-Law 

Shah Dm, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad, Bar -at-Law 


Chief Judge 
Judge (On leave ) 
Judge 

Judge 


Chevis, The Hon’blc Mr William, i o s 

Smith, The Hon Mr H Scott, i c s 

Shadi Lai, The Hon Mr Rai Bahadur, Bar-at-Law 

Gracey, S. W,ba,ics 


Judge 

First Temporary Additional (Judge ) 
Second Temporary Additional (Judge ) 
Legal Remembrancer. 


Petman, Charles Bevan, B a , Bar -at-Law 
Campbell, Archibald, B A , r o S 


Government Advocate. 
Registrar. 


United Province Judicial Department. 


Richards, The Hon’ble Sir Henry George, Kt , Bar -at- 
Law, K 0 

Knox, The Hon’ble Sir George Edward, Kt , ll D , i c s 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judge 


Banarji, The Hon’ble Sir Pramada Charan, Kt , B A , B l 
Piggott The Hon'ble Mr The^ore (’aro, i o 8 
Tudball, The Hon’ble Mr. William, i c s 
Chamfer, The Hon'ble Mr. Edward Maynard Des 
Champs, Bar -at-Law. 

Rafiq, The Hon’ble Mr Muhammad, Bar -at-Law 
Murray, George Ramsay, i c s 
Ashworth, The Hon’ble Mr. E H , I O.S 
Ryves, Alfred Edward, B a.. Bar -at-Law 
Porter, Wilfred King, Bar -at-Law 

Lalit Mohan Banarji 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Registrar. 

Legal Remembrancer. 

Government Advocate. 

Law Reporter and Secretary, Legislative 
Council 

Government Pleader. 


Court of Judicial Commissioner of Oudh — Lucknow. 


Lindsay Benjamin, i.o.s. . . 
Stuart, Louis, i c s. 

Rai Kanhaiya Lai, Bahadur 

Shirrefif, Alexander Grierson, i.e.S. 
Nagendra Nath Ghosal . . 


Judicial Commissioner. 

First Additional Judicial Commissioner. 
Second Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner. 

Registrar. 

Government Pleader. 
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Details not given for 4,781 Bombay suits in 1902, and 3,450 in 1903 
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The Police, 


THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Tho Indian Government employ 189,995 
men In the ranks of tho Indian Police, who arc 
controlled by 749 Gazetted Ihiropi'an Officers 
In largo cities, the Force is concent i at ed and 
under direct European control , in the mofussil 
the men are scattered throughout each District 
and located at various Outposts and Police 
Stations The smallest unit tor administrative 
purposes is the Outpost which gi'iierally con- 
sists of 3 or 4 Constables undei the control of a 
Head Constable Outpost Police arc main- 
*^amed to patrol roads ,ind villap's and to 

Distribution of Police — 1'he aiea ot a 
ditions Tlie latest llgUK's a\adable arc — 


I report all matters of local interest to then 
' supeiior, the Sub-Inspccto They have no 
' powers to investi ^atc oftenc s and are a survival 
I ot the period when the country was in a disturbed 
I state and small bodies ot Police were required 
, to keep open communications and afford pio- 
; tection against the raids of dacoits It is an open 
I question whether they are now of much use 
, Each Outpost i*-’ under a Police Station which 
I IS ( ontrolled by an officer known as a Sub- 
' Inspectoi 


Police Station \aii(‘s aecoiding to local con- 


I Aveiage numbei of 

\veiage aiea jiei Kegular Civil 

I Poiiec Station Police per 10,000 

of Population 


Beng<il * 

Eastern Bengal and \ssam 
United PioMiH es 
Punjab 

Xortli-Wtst Fiontiei Pioviucc 
Central PioMiices and IP rai 
Burma * 

Madras 
Bombay * 


Sqiiaie mih"' 

1)8 14 

>,')8 3 1 

127 7 0 

210 9 0 

179 * 18 "> 

275 I 8 b 

500 I 1) 1 

!()(> 7 8 

290 ' 12 9 


* Excluding the towns of Calcutta, Bombay and llangoon The flguic-. include the 
Bailway police, but not Military iioliec 

Organisation of Police. 


The Police Station Officer (the Sub-Inspcc- 
tor) 13 responsible for the investigation of all 
cognisable crimes, that is to say, all offences in 
which the Police can arrest without a warrant 
from a Magistrate, which occui within liis 
jurisdiction , ho is also held responsible for the 
mamtcnance of the public peace and the pre- 
vention of crime. From the point of view of 
the Indian Ryot, ho is the most important 
Police Officer in the District and may rightly 
be considered tho backbone of the Force 

Superior to the Siilvln'^pcctor is the Inspec- 
tor who holds charge of a Circle containing 4 or 
5 Police Stations His duties arc cliiefly those 
of supervision and inspection He does not 
ordinarily interfeie m the investigation of 
crime unless the conduct of liis subordinates 
renders this necessary. 

The Inspector is usually a selected and ex- 
perienced Sub-Inspector Each District con- 
tains 3 or 4 Circles, and in the case of large 


Distiicts, IS divided into 2 Siib-divisions — one 
of which IS given to an Assistant Superinten- 
dent ol Police, a European gazetted Officer. 
The Police Force in each Distnct is contiolled 
by a District Supermtandent of Police, who is 
responsible to the District Magistrate (CoUectoi 
or Deputy Commissioner) for the detection and 
prevention of crime and for the maintenance of 
the public peace, and, to his Deputy Inopector- 
General and Irispcct-ir-Gencral, for the internal 
administration of his Force Eight or ten Dis- 
tricts form a Range admiuHtcrcd by a Deputy 
Inspectoi -General, an olhcei selected from the 
ranks of the Superintendents At the head of 
tho Police of each Province is the Inspector- 
General who IS responsible to tho Local 
Govennnent for the administration of the 
Provmcial Police 

Separate but recruited from tho District 
Force is the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, which IS under the control of a specially 
selected European Officer of the rank and 
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stajuluiK of d Deputy Jn^peotoi-(haieral The 
(’riminal InvestijiCatioii Department, usually 
( ailed the C I D , is mainly concerned with 
political inquiries, >^(‘dition eases and ciimes 
with ranuflcations o\ei 111010 than one District 
01 which are considered too impoitant to leave 
in the hands of the District fjlice It is a 
small force of Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors 
who have siiown their ability and intelligence 
when working in the motussil and toims in each 
Province a local Scotland Yaid 

The laiger Cities of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madias ha\e then own Polu e Force, iinlepen- 
dent of the Inspectoi-Cencial of Police, and 
under the control ot a Commissions and 2 01 
more Deputies The latter aie seh'cted Supei- 
intondents who base leaint then woik in the 
mofussil Foi Police purposes, the City aiea 
Is divided into divisions uiuh'r the contiol of 
non-gazetted Euiopean otliceis, stvh'd Supei- 
intendents but not to b(' confused with Dist in t 
Superinti'iidimts Each division (ontains a 
number of Polu e Stations contiolled as in the 
mofussil, by Inspi'dois and Sub-Inspectors 
V comparatively small number of Euiopeans 
<ire recruited m cities tiom Biitish uginnnts 
tor the contiol of trathr They have no powris 
of investigation 

The Supieme Goveinmcnt at D<*lhi and 
Simla keeps m touch with the Piovmcial Police 
by means ot the Diiector of (himinal Intclli- 
genco and his Statt 'I’lu lattei do not mtcifeic 
in the Loral Administiation and aie mainly 
( oncemed with the publication ot informa- 
tion regarding inti'i national criminals, inter- 
piovincial Clime and Political inqiiiiiesin which 
the Supreme Goveinmcnt is mtcKsted 


The Deputy Supeiintrndent, a new class of 
officer, instituted on the recommendation of 
the Commission, is an Indian gazetted officer 
and IS the native Assistant to the District 
Supeiintendcnt of Police. He is cither selected 
by .special piomotion from the ranks of the 
Tnsp(‘ctors ot i<^ nominated direct, after a course 
at the Central Police School 

Prior to 1893, the gazetted ranks of the Force 
wore filled either bv nomination or by regimen- 
tal officers seconded from the Army for certain 
periods In 1893. this system was abandoned 
and Assistant .Superintendents were lecruited 
bv examination in London On arrival in 
India they weie placed on piobation until they 
had passed their evaminations in the vernacular, 
in law, and in iiding and drill The estab- 
lishment of Police Tiainmg schools m 1906 has 
done niuch to inipiove the tiaming of the Police 
Piobatioiier, anil selection by examination 
has given Goveinmcnt a better educated officer 
blit open competition docs not reveal the best 
adnumstiatois and should be tempered, as in 
tlie T^avy, by selection 


Pay — 'i’he monthly salaries drawn by each 
giado of Police Offlcei aio as follows — • 


A constable draws from 
A Head Constable draws 
A Siib-Inspectoi fiom 
An Tn.spcctor fiom 
Deimty Superintendents fiom 
Assistants fiom 


Us 10 to 12 
„ 15 to 20 

„ 50 to 100 

„ 150 to 250 
„ 250 to 500 
„ 300 to 500 


District Siipi'rintendents of 

Police' from Rs 700 to 1,200 


Recruitment. — ^The constable is enlisted 
locally Certain castes aie ('xcluded from 
service and the formation of cliques by tUlmg 
up the Foiec fiom any paitieiilar lasteoi local- 
ity IS forbidden In some Provinces a fixed 
percentage of foreigners must be enlisted 
llccnuts must pioduce eeitiUeates ot good 
( haiacter and pass a medic il test 1 hc'V must 
be above certain standards of physical deve- 
lopment The constable ii>es by meiit to the 
tank of Dead Constable and, prior to the Police 
Commission, could use to the highest Indian 
subordinate appointments Since 1906, his 
( hances of promotion have been greatly cur- 
tailed , this has ceitaiiily loweied the standaid 
coming forwaid foi service in the Foiee m the 
lower ranks. 

The Sub-In spertoi, until 1906, was a soketed 
Head Constable, but Lord Curzon’s Commission 
laid down that Sub-Inspectors should be recruit- 
ed direct from a socially better class of Indians 
In most Provinces, eighty per cent of the Sub- 
Inspectors are selected by nomination, tiained 
for a year or 18 months at a Central Police 
School, and, aftei examination, appointed 
direct to Police Stations to leani their work by 
actual experience It is too early to judge this 
system by results, but it has no doubt groat 
disadvantages and undetected crime In India 
IS increasing rapidly. 

An Inspector is generally a selected Sub- 
Inspector Direct nomination is the exception, 
not the rule. 


Deputy luspectors-Gcncral 

from Us 1,500 to 1,800 

Inspoctors-Goncial from Us 2,000 to 3,000 

'Ihc appointments of Commissioner of Pohee, 
Caleutta, liombay, and Madras and all Prov- 
vincial Juspectors-General, may be held by a 
inembei of the Indian Civil Service if no Police 
Officer IS found suitable for such appointments 

Internal Administration — The District 
Force is divided into 2 Branches — Armed and 
Unaimcd As the duties of the armed brancli 
(on'^lst of guarding Treasuries, escorting trea- 
sure amj^prisoneis and operating against danger- 
ous gangs of dacoit^i, they are maintained and 
contiolled on a military basis. They ari' 
armed and <lrilled and taught to shoot after 
military methods The unarmed branch are 
called upon to collect fines magisterially Inflict- 
ed, seive biimraonscs and warrants, control 
tiaffic, destroy stray dogs, extmgmsh fires 
enquire into accidents and non-cognizabk 
offences The lower grades are clothed and 
housed by Government without expense to the 
individual The leave rules arc fairly liberal 
but every officer, European or Native, must 
serve for 30 years before he is entitled to anj 
pension, unless he can obtain a medical certi- 
ficate invaliding him from the service This 
period of service m an Eastern climate is gene- 
rally admitted to bo too long and the efficiency 
of the Force would be considerably improved 
if Government allowed both the officers and 
men to retire after a shorter period of service 
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Statistics of Police Work. 

The undesirability of attaching undue importance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a point upon which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the evils likely to result f om the prevalence 
among subordinate oflacers of an impression that the advancement of an officer would depend 
upon his being able to show a high ratio of convictions, both to cases ard to persons arrested, 
and a low ratio of crime. The objection applies more particularly to tue use of statistics for 
small areas ; but they cannot properly be used as a basis of comparison even for larger areas 
without takmg into account the differences m the conditions under which the police work ; and, 
it may be added, they can at the best indicate only very imperfectly the degree of succcess with 
which the police carry out that important branch of their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been emphasized m recent orders of the (lovemment oi 
India. Subject to these observations, the figures below, which relate to cognisable crime only, 
may be given as some indication of the volume of work falling upon the police, and of the wide 
differences between the conditions and the statistical results in different provmces — 


— 

Cases reported 
during the year. 

Cases m which 
In\ estigation 
was retused 

Cases pro\ed or 
declared to be 
False 

Cases due to Mis- 
takes of Law or 
Fact or declared 
non -cognisable. 

Cases ending in 
Conviction. 

Cases ending in 
Discharge o r 
Acqmttal 

Cases not Detec- 
ted or Appre- 
hended 

Bengal 

1 

167,20oj 0,55.1 

2,826 

9,476 

97,618 

4,330 

43,491 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

51,512 

1 12,255 

1,636 

5,180 

12,909 

1,984 

19,628 

United Provmces 

150,250i 08,495 

2,981 

905 

37,271 

4,614 

34,099 

Punjab 

50,497 

; 64 

3,386 

5,231 

21,429 

6,058 

18,952 

North-West Frontier Provmce 

5,834 

' 58 

327 

654 

2,377 

901 

1,487 

Central Provmces and Beiar . 

25,338 

' 10,148 

1 

3,044 

170 

5,974 

2,116 

7,072 

Burma 

00,232 

1 1,394 

5,298 

15,543 

34,170 

3,042 

8,724 

Madras 

109,040 

, 1,830 

5,134 

8,048 

124,838 

9,257 

17,129 

Bombay 

78,964 

2,276 

1,528 

9,852 

49,733 

2,291 

12,465 

Total British India, 1911 

784,067 

103,715 

24,318 

55,153 

391,238 

34,812 

163,599 

r 1909 

708,841 

119,331 

23,917 

57,684 

381,219 

35,552 

148,279 

Total i 1907 

796,848 

141,326 

23,6321 

55,748 

393,633 

35,003 

138,824 

L 1905 

789,241 

120,052 

24,860| 

67,439 

408,271 

38,396 

133,464 


The form of the returns having been altered 
in 1905, corresponding figures for earlier years 
are not available I 

One or two notes in explanation of noticeable 
features of the above table will at the same time 
serve to illustrate the difficulty of drawing 
inferences of a general nature from the figures 
The very largo proportion of convictions in 
Madras is duo to the prepondeiating influence 
of cases under the head ‘* pubhc and local nm- 
sances,” of which 110,350 were reported m 1911, 
all but a small percentage ending in conviction. 
In Bengal and Bombay offences under special 
and local laws in the Presidency towns colour 
in the same way the total figures for the province. 
The very numerous cases in the United Pro- 
\dnces in which investigation was »*efused were ' 


almost all imder the heads of lurking, house- 
trespass and common theft ; the proportion of 
cases fell contmuously in the last four years of 
the decade, but it is considered that investiga- 
tion IS still not infrequently refused in cases in 
which it should be made 
The statistics in regard to stolen property 
show that property is recovered on an average in 
somethmg like 40 per cent of cases, while the 
total value of property recovered is generally 
about one-fourth of the value of property stolen. 
The figures vary considerably from province to 
provmce from year to year. In 1911, the value 
of property recovered was £266,000, and the 
total value of property reported as stolen being 
£1,118,000. 
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Jail Administration. 


Jail adnimistration m India i-a regulated 
generally by the Prihons Act of 1894, and by 
lules issued under it by the GoAernment of 
India and the local governments Tlie punish- 
ments authorised by tlie Indian renal Code for 
convicted oltendcis include trans^Kirtation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short pciiods of solitaiy conflne- 
ment), and simple imprisonment Accom- 
modation has also to be jirovided in the jails 
for civil and uuder-trial prisoners 

Theie are three classes of jails m the flibt 
place, large cential jails for convicts sintcnced 
to more than one yeai’s imprisonmi'iit , se- 
condly, district jails, at the liead-quaiteis of 
distiicts, and, thiidl}, subsidiary jails and 
“lock-ups” tor undei-trial piisoiuis and 
convicts sentenced to short tciins ot impiison- 
ment The jail depaitraint in each proNince 
18 under the control of an Inspector-General , 
he IS geneially an oflicer of th<' Indian Medical 
Service with jail cxpencnci, and the Supcim- 
tendents of tertam jails ai(‘ iisiiallv reriuited 
from the same service The distiict jail is mider 
the charge of the civil suigion, and is frequently 
inspected by the distint magistrate The staff 
under the Sujienntendent includes, m laigc 
central jails, a Deputy Supeimtondeut to 8Up<‘r- 
vise the jail mauufac tines, and in all central 
and district jails one or moie subordiuate 
medical offlceis The oxicutni' staff consiMs 
of jailors and w'ardcis, and eonviit petty offlceis 
are employed m all lential and distrut jails, 
the prospect of piomotion to one of tJu'se posts, 
being a strong inducement to good behavioui 

Employment of Prisoners. — ihe woik 
on which coiiMits aie employed is mostly 
cairicd on within the jail walls, but e\iia- 
mural employment on a huge scale is some- 
times allowed, as, foi example, when a huge 
number of convicts were employ ed in ( xcavating 
the Jhelum Canal in tin Punjab Mitliin the 
walls pri«onirs arc employed on jail servu e and 
repairs, and in w^orkshojih 'I'he mam principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufaetuies is 
that the work must be penal and industrial 
The industries are on a largo scale, multifarious 
employment biung condenuicd, while can* 
18 taken that the jail shall not (ompeto witli 
local traders As far as possible mdustiies arc 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tcnt-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing arc among the 
commonest employmi'iits Schooling is con- 
fined to juveniles , the (‘xperiinent of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
13 unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail 

The conduct of convicts in jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted Is one of those classed as ” minor ” 
Among the “ major ” punishments fetters take 
the first place Corporal punishment is inflict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily falling. 

Juvenile Prisoners — As regards “ youth- 
ul offenders” — ie, those beloyv the age of 15 


—the law provides alternate es to impritsonmeiit, 
and it 18 strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to jad when they can tc dealt with other- 
wise The altcniatnes are detention in a 
reformatory .school for a jienod of from three to 
seven years, but not be ond the age of 18 , 
discharge aher admonition , deliveiy to the 
parent or guaidian on the latter executmg a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit , and whipping by way of school 
disciplme 

'Ihe question of the treatment of ” yomig 
adult” piisonei.s has m icceiit yeais received 
mucli attention Under the Fiisons Ait, pri- 
soueis below the age ut 18 must be lu'pt separate 
fiom older piisoiiers, but the if cognition of the 
principle that an ordinal y jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents (otliei than youthful 
babituals) w'ho aio ovci 15, and therefore in- 
eligible for admission to the ndormatory school, 
has led Local Govcinmcnts to (onsidcr schemes 
foi going beyond tins by tuating younj^ adults 
on the lines followed at Boistal, and considerable 
progr(‘ss has been made in this direction In 
1905, a special cUss for selected juveniles and 
\oimg adults was i stabli ned at tlie Dluiwar 
jail m Bombay , m 1008 a special juyenile 
jail yvds opciKHl at Alipoie in Bi ngal , in 1909 
the Meiktila jail m Buima and tin 'ranjorc jail 
111 Madras w^erc stt aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for Ju^enlle and “juyenile adult” 
convicts V5as opened at Bareillv m the United 
PioMUCcs , and m 1910 it Mas difidod to <on- 
centrati adoh'^ceiits m tlu Punjab at the 
Lahore Distiict jail, wdnch is now woiked on 
Borstal Inns Other mcasuics had previously 
been taken m some cases , a special reformatory 
system for “ juyenile adults ” had, for example, 
been in foicc m two cential jails m the Punjab 
since the eailv veais of the decade, and “ Bors- 
tal enclosures ” had been ostablishi'd in some 
jails m Bengal But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has n duty towaids piisoners, 
and but little piogics.^ has been made m the 
toimation of ITisoneis’ Aid bofuties except 
by the Salvation Army" 

Reformatory Schools — These schools hay e 
been administered sim e 1899 bv the Edu- 
cation clepaitment, and the authoiitics are 
directed to improve the iiidustiial education of 
the inmates, to help the boy s to obtain employ - 
meat on leaving school, and as fai as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers 

Transportation — Tianspoitation is an old 
pumshraent of the Biitish Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the leccption of Indian transported convicts 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
IS Port Blair in the Andaman Islands Under 
existing rules con\icts Sf'ntonced to trans- 
portation foi life, or for a term of years of which 
SIX ha^e btiU to run, may be transported to the 
Andamans, subject to their being physically fit, 
and to some other conditions in the case of 
woimm The sanctioned scheme contemplates 
five stages m the life of a male transported 
conxnct, the first six months being passed in a 
cellular jail, the next eighteen months in asso- 
ciation in a jail similar to those of the Indian 
mainland, and tlie following three years as a 
convict of the third class kept to hard gang 
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laboul by day and confined in barracks by 
night Having tlius completed five years, a 
convict may be promoted to the second class, 
in which lie is e ’gible foi employment 111 the 
\arious branches of the Government services 
or in the capacity of seivants to a private resi- 
dent After five ye is so spent, a well-behaved 
convict enters thi' first class, m v Inch he labours 
under more favouiable conditions, 01 is granted 
a ticket enabling him to support himself, with 
a plot of land lie may now send for his family 
or many a female convict The thiee lati'r 
stages of this discipline have been in foice toi 
many yeais, and the flist for some time, the 
cellular jail having been finished in 1905 , but 
the associated jail foi the second stage has not 
vet been built Females are kept at intia- 
mural i\oik undci strict jail discipline for three 
years , toi the next two y ears they are subjected 
to a lighter discipline, and at the end of five 
years they may suppoit themselves 01 rnairy 
Promotion fiom class to class depends on good 
conduct The convicts are employed m jail 
seiviee, in tlic erection and repair of jail budd- 


ings, m the commissariat, medical, marine, and 
forest departments, in tea-gardens and at otliei 
agricultural work, and in various jail manu- 
factures Ordinary male convicts fecntenccd 
to tiansportation tor life are released, if then 
have behaved well, after twenty years, and 
persons convicted of dacoity and other organised 
crime after twenty-five Thags and pro- 
fessional prisoners are never released Well- 
behaved female convicts are leleased aftii 
fifteen veais The release is sometimes abso- 
lute and sometimes, cspceiallv in tlie case ol 
cl.icoits, subject to conditions, eg, in regard to 
residenee In some eases releasc'd convicts 
pic fei to remain in the settlement as fiee persons 
'I'lie settlement is administered by a super - 
intcmdent, aided by a staff of Europeanjassistants 
and Indian subordinates The convict popu- 
lation of Port Hlair amounted in 1912 to 11,235, 
eoMsistmg of 10,633 males and 602 tcunales, ot 
whom 1,560 and 272 rc'spc'ctiv'c'ly, mostly 
oceiijiiecl as eultivatois, were “ self-supporters ” 
The total iiopulation of the settlement was 
15,613 


The variations of the jail population in Ihitish India during five years are shown 
in the following tablj^ — 


— 

1012 

Oil 

1010 

000 

1008 

Jail I'Ojiiihit ion of <ill ( lass(s on 1st 
.laiiuaiy 

<11,211 

1()2,42<1 

10 5,16} 

10 5,784 

101,3 36 

Admismons duiiiig the yiai 

4S7 172 

4(* ’.,282 

471 241 

48<) 051 

520,377 

\ggngati 

578,71 J 

')(}') 711 

577 601 

592,8 55 

621 70 

Discharged dniiiig the vc.u lioin .ill 
ca us( s 

477,1()4 

174 464 

475, lb } 

480 48 1 

5 17, <9.30 

.Tail population on 31st I)ic( iuIh i 

101 240 

01 247 

102,421 

10 5, 554 

103,783 

1 

Convict population on 1st .l.inuaiv * 

79,420 

1 

<) 1,505 

‘12,(>05 ! 

j 

<11,810 

80,457 

Admissions dming the j < ai ' 

1 

158 7()2 

i 

J 52, mt. 

154,074 1 

160,301 

173,175 

Aggiegate 

218,182 

24J,<)01 1 

1 

247 578 ! 

252,210 

262,032 

llelcasecl cliuiiig tiic yc'ai 

144,67 1 

151,<J.15 j 

151,769 1 

157, 07<) 

168,599 

Casualtns, Ac 

3,4l>I 

160 1 

3,406 1 

5.528 

3,629 

Convict population 011 31st Deeembei 

88,914 1 

79,668 1 

‘)1,271 1 

91,600 1 

90,404 


Nature of Sentences — Over oiU'-halt of the total numbci of C^ouvicts leccdved in jails 
during the year came from the classes engaged in ugiieulture 01 cognate pursuits About 127,500 
were illiterate The percentage of previously convicted prisoners lell 16 3 to 14 5, while there 
was a decrease of 43 in the number of youthful offemders The following statistics show, in round 
hgures, the nature and length of the sentences imposed during the year — ^lot excec^ding one month 
43,500 , above one month and not excec^ding six months, 61,500 , above six months and not ex- 
< eeding one year, 27,500 , above one year and not exceeding five years, 20,500 The remainder 
were major sentences, viz ' — 2,333 for terms above five and not oxcec'ding ten years , 235 for terms 
exceeding ten years , 1,768 to transportation beyond seas , and 757 to death. Consonantly 
with the decrease In the average daily strength, the number of offences committed by convicts 
fell , and there was a decrease of about 4,000 in serious offences dealt with by major punishments 
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Executive and Judicial Functions. 


Throughout the history of political 
agnation in India, few matters have received 
more consi'^tent attention than the question 
of the separation of the Judicial and the Exe- 
cutive functions It has been one of the prin- 
cipal planks in the political platform of the 
National Congress since its inception in 1885, 
and has received the support of men of every 
shade of political opinion, from the most violent 
Extremist to the most conciliatory Moderate 
The question arises from the fact that the 
Indian Administration is based on the Oriental 
view that all power should be concentrated 
in the hands of a single official Thus the 
District Magistrate is the chief revenue author- 
ity in the District, »ic controls local boards 
and municipalities, and directs the District 
Police, and, in fine, almost every department 
withm the District is to a large extent under 
his influence Sessions trials and Ci\il Justice 
fall within the province of the District Judge, 
but there remains under the District Magis- 
trate’s orders a body of subordinate Magis- 
trates who dispose of simple criminal cases, 
and commit graver ones to the Sessions 
The opponents of the existing system are 
apt to rely largely on ad capitanduw phrases, 
like “ the maintenance of judicial independ- 
ence,*' and “ a violation of the first principles 
of equity," lather than to specify exactly 
what points they really consider objectionable 
It appears, however, that there arc two mam 
items in the District Magistrate’s position to 
which exception is taken one is that he is 
executive head of the District with direct con- 
trol of the police, has the power of trying cases, 
the other is that the subordinate Magistrates, 
who try the great majority of cases, arc directly 
imder him, receive his orders, and rely on his 
good opinion for their promotion 
As regards the first point, the number of 
cases actually tried by the District Magistrate 
IS exceedingly small Sir Charles Elliott 
defending the existing system in 1896, said — 
" There are many Districts in Bengal in which 
he does not try 12 cases a year ’’ Since 1896 
miscellaneous work has increased so much 
that even this small number has been greatlj 
reduced In fact, in Bombay to-day the 
majority of District Magistrates probably go 
through the year without trying a single case, 
and the difference would hardly be noticeable 
If the District Magistrate altogether lost his 
powers to try cases The power is, however, 
sufBciently useful on occasions to outweigh 
the fear of harm arising from any abuse of tlmt 
power on the rare occasions when it is used 
The more important item of the District 
Magistrate’s power, that of control over his 
subordinates Magistrates, is attacked on the 
ground that he interferes with their " judicial 
independence." It is here assumed that con- 
trol and interference are one and the same 
thing. If the District Magistrate said to his 
subordinate, " I consider this man guilty, 
and I expect you to convict him," there would 
be very real cause for complaint But inter- 
ference of this type does not occur, and is not 
alleged. It has been said that inspection is 
to the District Officer the very breath of his 
nostrils, and it is very largely to his continual 
inquisitiveness into the work of his subordinates, 


that the relatively high standard of justice 
attained by the subordinate magistracy m 
India is due The points towards which his 
inquiries are most frequently directed are 
matters like want of sensf' of proportion in 
sentences , delays and inegularities in pro- 
cedure subservience to the interests of a local 
bar prolixity in judgments and so forth If 
control of the Magistracy were exercised only 
by the District Judge, who is practically tied 
to his bench, this supervision would be impos- 
sible, and the only check on the subordinate 
Magistrates would be occasional strictures 
passed by the Judge in appeal or on revision. 

The opponents of the existing system would 
substitute for the present Magistracy trained 
lawyers, whose sole work would be that of sti- 
pendiary magistrates There is no reason 
to suppose that the trained lawyer would be 
any less liable to the faults mentioned above. 
Nor IS tlie Magistrate of to-day altogether 
untrained The ciiminal law of India is to 
a \ery largo extent independent of customary 
and case law, and is based on comparatively 
simple codes Every oificial Magistrate is 
examined in these codes, ai 1 with a few years* 
experience, he is often a match in argument 
for all but the best of the local vakils It is not, 
therefore, apparent that any gam would result 
from this change, while the increased charge 
to the public revenues would bo enormous 

In 1899, the movement against the existing 
system culminated in a " memorial on the 
proposed separation of the Judicial and Exe- 
cutive duties in India,’’ addressed to the 
Secretary of State, and signed by ten Indian 
gentlemen — mostly high judicial authorities. 
This memorial sets forth eight objections to the 
existing system, and it may perhaps be in- 
structive to examine these seriatim, and to 
Indicate with respect to each point the grounds 
on which an apology for the present system 
may be based — 

(1) " That the combination of judicial 
with executive duties in the same officer vio- 
lates the first prmciples of equity ’’ 

If the same officer actually brought an offend- 
er to justice, and then tried him personally, 
the above theoretical objection might have 
considerable weight In practice, however, 
as has been shown above, this does not occur; 
and the combination of functions in the Dis- 
trict Officer is governed in such a way by cri- 
minal codes that the interests of accused persons 
are effectually safeguarded 

(^) “ That while a judicial authority ought 
to be thoroughly impartial, and approach the 
consideration of any case without previous 
knowledge of the facts, an Executive Officer 
does not adequately discharge his duties, un- 
less his ears are open to all reports and informa- 
tion which he can in any degree employ for 
the benefit of the District " 

In reply to this it may be repeated that the 
District Magistrate, in fact, tries very few cases 
at all and it may be noted, moreover, that the 
law very largely restricts the possibility of a 
magistrate trying a case of which he has any 
previous knowledge Further, it is surely to 
the public advantage that the police should 
be controlled by the District Magistrate, 
whose sole aim is or should be justice. 
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rather than by a police officer whose profes- 
sional zeal might weigh hardly on the 
innocent susp^t, and whoso esprit de corps 
might shield 'a corrupt or unscrupulous 
subordinate from justice 

(3) “ That Executive Officers In India, being 
responsible for a large amoirht of miscellaneous 
business, have not time satisfactorily to dis- 
pose of judicial work in addition ’* 

By this it IS presumably meant that the 
Executive Officer is at present overworked 

This is quite possible, but the remedy would 
appear to lie rather in an increase of staff 
than in a re-distributioii of functions, which 
in itself could not remedy the defect 

(4) “ That, being keenly interested in carry- 
mg out particular measures, they are apt to be 
brought more or less into conflict with indi- 
viduals, and therefore that it is inexpedient 
that they should also be invested with judicial 
powers.” 

It 13 implied here that the District Officer 
may use his judicial powers to enforce the exe- 
cutive measures m which he is interested It 
IS not unknown for a District Magistrate to 
issue orders to subordinates enjoining severe 
sentences in particular classes of cases and this 
may have reference to a particular executive 
policy (eg, such orders might be issued with 
regard to smuggling cases m a District w here the 
illicit traffic in cocaine was rife) But it by no 
means follows that any injustice will result from 
such a line of action Moreover, if this kind of 
” interference ” by the District Magistrate were 
stopped, the only alternative left to Govern- 
ment, in cases where they wislied specially to 
repress a particular type of crime, would be to 
amend the criminal codes by raising the mini- 
mum penalty for the oifence, thereby depriving 
Magistrates of all discretion in the matter 

(5) “ That under the existing system Col- 
lector-Magistrates do, m fact, neglect judicial 
for executive work ” 

It 18 not at first sight obvious how this can 
be urged as an objection to the fact that they 
do both types of work It is true, as already 
stated, that the District Magistrate, tries very few 
original cases, but it by no means follows that 
what judicial work he does, is done negligently 

(6) ” That appeals from revenue assessments 
are apt to be futile when they are heard by 
Revenue Officers ” 

It IS insinuated that all revenue matters 
should be decided by the operation of the 
weighty and complicated machinery of the 
Civil Courts The idea of such a system in 
India, where three-quarters of the population 
are dependent on revenue-paying land, con- 
jures up such a nightmare of confusion, that 
the imagination positively reels The cost 
would be colossal. Nor is the objection really 
relevant The Revenue Officer when hearing 
appeals from executive acts of his subordinates, 
is still an Executive and not a Judicial Officer, 
and what is here aimed at is a revision of the 
scheme of matters, which the law allows to be 
dealt with executively, rather than a separa- 
tion of the two functions. 

(7) “ That great inconvenience, expense 
and sufferings are imposed upon suitors required 
to follow the camp of a Judicial Officer, who, 
ID the dischar^ of his executive duties, is making 
a tour of his District.” 

This is perhaps one of the least convincing 


objections advanced against the existing sys- 
tem In the first place a Magistrate in head- 
quarters is likely to bo at least as far from the 
homes of suitors, as he is in camp. The careful 
Magistrate, moreover, will arrange the hearing 
of cases at places which suit the convenience 
of parties as far as possible, and considerable 
trouble and expense are often saved to parties 
in this way If all judicial work were done 
by Magistrates who had no other work, the 
number of Magistrates would be much re- 
duced, and It IS obvious that three resident 
Magistrates in a District must be much less 
accessible than a dozen or more who are con- 
tinually moving about among the agricultural 
population The only people who really are 
inconvenienced by the touring of a Magistrate 
are the pleaders 

(8) “ That the existing system not only 

involves all whom it coneenis in hardships 
and inconvenience, but also by associating 
the judicial tiibunal with the work of the 
Police and of detectives, and by diminishmg 
the safeguards afforded by the rules of evi- 
dence, produces actual iniscariiages of justice 
and creates, though justice be done, oppor- 
tunities of suspicion, distrust and d&conient 
which are greatly to be deplored ” 

It IS difficult to answer so general and in- 
definite an objection a« tins, except by flat denial. 

It may, how'ever, be said that if miscarriages 
of justice, due to this cause, were at all frequent 
they could never long remain hid, and much 
more would be heard of them than is actually 
the case In 1896, Mr Manomohan Ghose, 
a Bengali lawyer of repute, drew up a memo- 
randum containing an ar count of 20 cases, 
which had come to his notice in the course of 
a long experience at the bar, and in which he 
alleged that injustice had resulted from the 
union in one officer of the judicial and execu- 
tive functions These instances were discussed 
by Sir Charles Elliott, formerly Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, in an article in the Aawtic 
Quarterly Review for October 1896, and his 
analysis robs this evidence of nearly the whole 
of Its weight. 

These then are the main objections which 
have been raised against the existing system 
It may w'ell be asked why, if these objections 
are groundless, has there been such unanimity 
m the opinions expressed by reformers. There 
are perhaps two reasons which are mainly 
responsible Firstly, it is beyond question 
that the proposed separation would everywhere 
weaken the Collector’s position, and thereby 
that of the Biitish Raj , and secondly, those 
who desire the separation belong almost with- 
out exception to the class from which lawyers 
are most largely recruited. The separation 
would not merely provide innumerable sti- 
pendiary billets, holders of which would have 
to be recruited from among the lawyers, but an 
immense increase of litigation would also result. 

There is no doubt that over the greater 
part of India, the common people place a very 
real confidence in the Magistracy, and this 
confidence is largely based on the wise and 
effective control exercised by District Magis- 
trates over their subordinates. Nor Is there 
any doubt that the common people woul ’ 
view with the most intense alarm any proposal 
which would render the magistracy independ- 
ent of this control. 
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The Laws of 1914. 

BY 

BATANLAL AND DTTTRAJLAL 
{Editors of the Bombay Law Reporter ) 

TIk' LegisJativo So‘=(sion uJiieh met at Delhi the ease of a lecture to deliver, the work or anv 


in the early part ot this year had not much 
arduous work to do The Bills brought up 
bofoie it weie lor the most pait of a non- 
controveisial (haraeter 

The Civil Procedure Code Amendment 
Act. — This Act enables the High (Joint in the 
Presidency Towns to extend suih pioMsioiisot 
the (Jivil Procedure Codi* of ]‘)U8 to the 
Presidency Courts ot Small Causis, as ai( not 
inconsistent with the cxxiress provisions ot the 
Presidency Small Cause Courts A(t (W ot 
1882), and by ad<!iiig a subf laiise to s (>7 of the 
Code, removes any doubt which may ('Xist as 
to the validity ol the inles already mad(‘ ]»y 
the High Court under s 9 ot tiie PKNuleiicv 
Small Cause Couits Act 

The Destructive Inspects and Pests 

Act —-This, th(' second Act, is the outcome 
ot the rc'presentations madi* by the Bombaj 
Chamber ot Comimice to tlie Covernment 
ot India It enables (lovcinment to luohibit 
or regulate the impoit into British tiidia 
of any aiticle likely to cause intection to 
.my crop 

The Indian Copyright Act —The third Act 
ot the year l.irgely cone < rns authois and publish- 
ers Betoieits enactmcuit, the law on the subject 
was contained in Act XX ot 1847, which, bes^idc^s 
being archaic, was wholly unadapted to the 
modern conc^itions of litc Bven in England, 
the statute l.aw on the subject had f.dlen behiiicl 
legislation on the Continent An Inteinational 
Conference, therefore, met in 1908, loi bung- 
ing the domestic laws ot all c'Oinitiies concern- 
ed into harmony with one another so as to 
obtain international umforniity of tieatinciit To 
carry out thc^ resolutions ot this conleieme, 
an Imperial Gopyi ight Coufei cnce w .is c*on\ c'lied 
in 1910 containing lepresentations ot the self- 
governing dominions and ot the India Otlice. 
Colonial Office, etc As a lesult ot their deliber- 
ations, the English (^opyright Act ot 1911 was 
passed which came into operation there on the 
Ist July 1912 The provmoiis ot that Act 
were extended to Indl.i on the 81 st Oetober 
1912, by a pioclamation issued in the (iazette 
of India The object of the piesent Act is to 
le-enacjt the English Copvnght Aet in this 
country, with certain modiflcations which will 
be noticed hereafter The English Act is set 
out in a Schedule to the Act Among the 
momentous clianges effected by the English 
Act, may be mentioned (1) the abolition of 
the formality of registration of Copyright , 
(2) the extension of the term of copyiight from 
torty-two years to one of life and fifty years 
subject to certain conditions The Act en- 
larges the import of the term ‘copyright’ It 
means ‘the right to product or reproduce the 
work or any substantial part thereof in any 
material form wiiatsoevcr, to perform, or in 


I substantial p.ait Ihereot m public, if the woik 
^ IS unpublished, to publish the wwk or any 
I unsubstantial pait thcreol ’ The teim .also 
indudes the light (1) to i)rocluce translation 
I of the work (2) in the case of a dramatic woik, 
* to ( OTUc'it it into <i novel oi othei non-drainatic 
w'ork , ( i) in th(‘ case ot a novel or othei noii- 
diamatic cji aitistic v\oik, to convert it into .i 
dramatic woik, by way ot perfoirn.iiue in public 
Ol otherwise, ancl (4) in tin' case ot a litcrai\, 
di.imatic or musical vvoik, to make any rccoid, 
I)(‘itoiat<d loll, cinematograph film, etc &e( - 
I tion 1 (‘xtends the term ot the Copyright to 
I the life ol the authoi ancl titty ycais altei lus 
I dcxith But .ittci the expiry of twenty-five 
I ><ais, any pcTson can i produce the woik, 

! .ittei giving notice of his intention to reprint, 

I to the ovvnci ot the Copyiiglit ancl on giving 
to him a rov.ilty .it the latc' ot ten pci < ent on 
' the June ,it which the k - published work is 
I sold In the case of joint authois, the teim 
j subsists dining the life ot the author vilio dies 
first and lor titty yeais after his dcsith oi dining 
J the lit<' ot the author who dies last whiehevii 
j pc‘riod IS the longer, (s 10) Posthumous works 
I ai(' piotecte'd loi a team of fifty yexiis trom th<' 
j date ot thc ‘11 publication (s 17) , and a similai 
' piov ision has been made' tor Cov eminent publica- 
tions (s 18) A term of tUty yc'.irs duration 
is established for “records, pcilorated rolK, 
and other contiivance's by me'ans ot whu h 
sounds may be mechanically reproduced ’’ 

' (s 19) Copyright in photographs .subsists 
i foi titty years fioin the making ot the original 
' neg.itive (s 21) Tlii' Act doe's not protect 
j .in addie'ss ot a politie.il natiiie deliverc'd at 
I <i public meeting it can be' immediately 

' published in a newsp.iper (s 20) Xoi does it, 
j .ipiily to dc'signs capable of being registeied 
undei the' Patents and Designs Act, 1907 
j (s 22) Xo eopyiight iwotcetion is .affordt d 
I to woiks by foreign autliors whose country doe-, 
j not give adeciuate protection to the work ot 
I Biitish authors (s 28) As remarked abovt, 

' the Lc'gislature, in introducing the English Act 
j here, has made ee*itain alter.itions The light 
I of ti.uishition of a work c.an be reservi'd only 
for ten years from the first publication of the 
work , but the author will be at liberty to publish 
within the period, his own translation, whidi 
will be similaily piotected (s 4) The term 
“musical work ” is specially defined to mean 
“any combin.ition of melody and harmony, 
01 eithei of them, which has been reduced to 
writing ’’ (s 5) This definition has been 
borrowed from the English Copyright Act, 
1902 

In this countiy, it is impossible in most ca^i > 
to identity the original composer or anthoi 
The majority of Indian melodies have not been 
written in staff notation except through the 
medium of the phonograpli The definition 
' is, thc'ieiore, enacted to prevent fictitious claims 
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of owiu'isliip in niusnal lin'achos ot 

the provisions of the A(t are made punishable 
with fine A fine ’^xtendine; to If*' 20 foi eveiy 
(opy but not exeeediii" fi\e hundred rupees is 
piescrlb('d foi the sale, oi importation of any 
infringing copy of a woik (s 7 ' Tossession of 
plates foi infringing copyright in any work is 
pciialistd by a fine of Ifs 500 (s S) The 
punishment foi sciondoi siibseijiieut eon\ictioii 
( an ext end to simple impiisonment foi oik 
month, or aline which may extend to Rs 1,000 
01 both (s «) Offences undcM the A(t ean be 
tiled only by a Tresubney Magistiate or a 
IJagistiate of the First (‘lass (s <i) 'flie High 
Coint or the (‘out tot th«' Distiut Judge .done is 
( mpowded to heai a suit or othei < ml pioiei'd- 
ing legaiding infiingement of copyriglitfs If) 

The Decentralization Act — Tin' genesis of 
this Act lies in tlu' 1 (>( ommendatious ot (he 
Koyal (Commission on J)e( entiah/ itiou At 
tiist a bill was iritiodm <><1 into the Impi-iial 
begis].ati\e Coum il on the Jiid S(])temb(‘i foil 
juoviding, with <(itiin sati'giiaids, ten the' 
delegation by notifii .ition to a lowei authoiity 
of pow'eis and duties \est(d iiy law in a highei 
.luthonty 'Flie bill#ias ('Mutually .di.indomd, 
for it was (iiticised as giving a blank <h(*<(ue 
to the e\e(iitiv(' to .iltei hgislatne (iiaitun'iits 
without the usual legisl.it ne jiiociduic ” The 
jircsent Act, thcietoie, indu’atis in its S< hedub's 
the precise d( legations ot povvcis wliieli <iie 
( (tocted 111 paitnulai Acts 

The Negotiable Instruments (Amend- 
ments) Act. — This amending A(t pmpoits to 
\alid.ate (nidorsinunts 011 negotiable iiistru- 
iiKMits, paitn iil.vily (TOM'inmeut Pioinissoiy 
Notes, in such a way as to make them pay.aiilc 
to two or moie payees jointly 01 iii the alterna- 
tiyc, to one 01 some ot s('\('ial pa>(is 

The Provincial Small Cause Courts 
(Amendment) Act — This V( t makis two addi- 
tions to the class ot suits ('xeniptecl trom the 
( ognizaiK e ot Piovimial Comts ot Small ('.iiises, 
namely (1) suits toi eompcnsation toi any 
ohenee under Chap XV If ot the [ndi.iu Feii.d 
Code or for the lecovery ot any piopeity takmi 
in the eominission ot sinh ofteiu e , and (i) suits 
toi compens.it ion toi tiespass 01 d.image lom- 
iiiitted in the ilh'gal or impiopia execution of 
any legal process or seauh Tlu' ic ison lor the 
exclusion IS that suits in a Court ot Small 
Causes ai(' triable iiy a summary proci'dure 
which allows 110 light ot appeal upon the facts 
and requires uo lull lecoid of the evidence 
TTiis position ot altaiis was uns.it isfact 01 y as it 
deprived the defimdaiit ot the possibility of 
clearing his character by an appeal from .in 
adverse decree 

The Indian Telegraph (Amendment) 
Act. — The introduction of ladio telegiaphy into 
India has made necessary cintain amendments in 
the Indian Tclegr.aph Ai t Following the analogy 
ot the Indian Post OfRee Act (Vf of 1808) the 
provisions of the Act aie now made applicable 
.ilso to all servants of the King residing 111 
Native States whether British subjects or not 
(s 2) Section 3 amends the definition of 
‘telegraph’ by substituting the woids “ making 
transmitting oi receiving ” for the words “trans- 
mitting 01 making For, it is now possible 
to construct wireless tiTegraphlc apparatus 
capable merely of receiving tcTegiam^ Section 
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4 adds a speeitli provision toi K'gnlating the 
establishment and working of wireless telegraphs 
on ships within Indian teiritorial wateis 

and ot telegiaphs othei than w'licless telegraphs 
within any pait of British Indi.i A telegrapnu 
lino ot wiH' has oftentimes to pass througli 
propeity Ix'longing to pii\ate owners Such 
owmis .lie now (s IDA) re((Uir(*d to give 
notic( Indore they can exeieise legal right as 
IS lilv( ly to damage telegraph 01 interfeie with 
tdc'giaphic communK.ition Violation of this 
juovision is m.icb' punish, ible with a fine which 
m.iy (xtciid to Its 1,(100 (s 2')A) Similarly, 
It .iiiv poison ('stabhshes, maintains or works 
un.iiifhoiizi'd teh'giaphs, he < an be punished 
with a fine which may extend to Its 1,000, 
and It fin tth'giaph is a wiiebss telegraph, 
with mijHisonmiiit whidi may ext( nd to thre(‘ 
ye,!!-^, 01 with fine 01 with both 'JTn' amend- 
iiK'iit which mod eonecin-. tiade is the addition 
I ot s 20 V Jt enacts “ If any pis son without 
diK' autlioi ity , (u) makes 01 is'-iu^s any doiniincnt 
ot ,i millin' Kiisonably (aUul.iti'd to cause it 
to he bdii'M^d that the document has been 
issindby, 01 midii tlu authoiity of, the Diiec- 
toi-lh'iu lal ot T( U'giaphs, 01 ((>) maki s on any 
doi'iimont .uiy maik in imit.ition of, 01 similai 
to, 01 puipoiting to be, any stamp 01 mark 01 
.iiiV Tib^gi.iph Otliee iiiidei the Directoi -General 
ot T’eh'giajihs, 01 a mark of a nature le.isonably 
(alcukiled to (aus(> it to be believul that the 
d()< ament so maiked has been issued by, or 
iindei the authoiity of, the Diieetoi-dencial 
ot Td('gi iphs, he shall b(> piimdied with fln<' 

I which miy extend to titty riiixvs ’’ This is 
meant to put a stop to the nndhod ot adyertisc- 
I mint, i(Soit(d to 01 late by some tiading firms 
m tills ( ountiy, by distributing advc itisemcnts 
to th(' jmblu by nu'ans ot imitation inland 
telegraph foinis, .and coyets with impri'ssioiis 
01 name and d.ate stamps similai to those used 
on actual telegrams simt out liom (lovernmcnt 
Telegiaph Othoc'< 

The Indian Motor Vehicles Act.- Tin 

introduction and (le\ elopmeiit ot the use 01 
Motoi vdiieh's have been signah/.cd by the en- 
.ictinent ot six dihdent Biovincial Acts on the 
.subject, vi', Rengal Ad Jlf of IDhS, Bombay 
Ac t [[ cd 1004, Burma Act Hof 1000 Madras 
Act 1 ot 1907, Pimj ib Act TI ot 1907, and 
United Biovniccs Act TI of 1011 These Acts 
though c'xliibiting no important ditferencos 
in piincuple, are not inclciitieal in form Still, 
it is a distinc t advantage to have one uniform 
Act applying to the whole ot India Thcie 
is nothing new in the Act Its gimeial pro- 
visions c'liact that no pcusoii under eighteem 
je.us ot .age shall drive a motor vcducle m 
any public place (s 3), and that the drivei 
should stop the vehicle for legulating traffic* 
and in case of accidents (s 4) A person 
diiving a motoi vcdiicle iccklessly or negligently 
in a jmblie place can be xmmshed with fine 
which m.ay extend to Its 500 (s 5) The penalty 
foi contravening any of the provisions of the 
Act or any lule made thereunder, is a fine ot 
Its 100 on a first conviction— which extends 
to lls 200 on a subsequent conviction (s 16) 
TTic ofEc'nces nndei the Act are t liable by Magifc- 
tiates not lower in grade than second class 
(3 17) 

The Local Authorities Loans Act —This is 
a consolidating measure, which condenses eight 
foregoing Acts on the subject The present 
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Act makes it clear that it is competent to the 
Port Officers to borrow under the Act The 
powers which the Government of India hitherto 
liad of sanctioning and regulating the issue of 
loans by local authorities have been made over 
to the local Governments 

The Bepealing and Amending Acts — 

Two Acts (X and XVIl) have been promulgated 
this year making formal amendments in certain 
enactments and repealing certain obsolete en- 
actments This periodical filtration is necessary 
to remove what has become unnecessary in 
Legislative Acts. 

The Indian Companies (Amendment) 

Act — Every Company with limited liability 
should have at least two Directors (s 83A) , 
and until the first Directors have been ap- 
pointed, the subscribers of the memorandum 
.shall be deemed to be the Directors of the 
Company (s 83B ) It is further provided 
that every interested Director shall disclose 
his interest in contracts to other Directors 
(s 91A). and he will be incompetent to vote 
at meetings held to consider such contracts 
(s 91B) The shareholders of a Company 
have to bo informed about the eontract for 
the appointment of the Manager of the 
Company in which contract any Director has 
interest (s 91C) In the case of contracts 
by agents of a Company In which the Company 
IS undisclosed principal, the terms of the con- 
tract must be communicated to the Company 
<s 91D) 

The Sea Customs (Amendment') Act --The It is considered necessary, on m litary grounds 
main change made by this Act is that where any to prohibit the passage by flight of any aircraft 
consignment is shipped without or in anticipa- into India, except upon conditions which ma\ 
tion of a shipping bill, the rate of duty and tariff cover directions to enter or land at a particulai 
valuation shall be the rate and valuation at the point and to observe and display specified 
time when shipment of the goods commences signals or marks (s 7) In case of disobedienci 
It will remove the delay and inconvenience to to comply .vitli specified signals in a specified 
which shippers were hitherto subject Section manner, “ any person appointed in this bchalt 
19 of the Act has been amended to give the by the Governor- General in Council may fire 
Government of India power to prohibit the at or into such aircraft and use any and every 
importation or exportation of any specified des- other means necessary to compel compliance,” 

Wireless Telegraphy. 

The annual report of the Indian Telegraph graphy in his official capacity at the expense 
Department for 1912-13 states that new wireless of Government no licence is required, but onlv 
telegraph stations were opened during the year executive permission, which may be given so 
at Karachi and Butcher Island, Bombay, with far as the Telegraph Department Is concerned 
a working range of COO miles, for the exchange by the Director-General, Posts and Telegraph^ 
of ships at sea, and the temporary station at 

Bombay was closed In addition to the erec- (2) When an officer carries on experiments 
tion by the department of the four large Marconi as a private individual at liis own expense he 
stations at Karachi, Nagpur, Lahore and must obtain a licence If the approval of tli< 
Bombay, an important event of interest in irilitary authorities is required to what h* 
India has been the largo increase which has proposes to do ho should obtain such approv<>l 
taken place in the number of ships fitted for before the Director-General, Posts and Telt- 
wireless telegraphy Most of the passenger graphs, is approached The licence will then 
steamers plying regularly in Indian waters be submitted by the Director-General, Post'^ 
are now fitted with wireless apparatus The and Telegraphs, for the sanction of the Govern - 
increased demands made by ships on the coast mont of India 
stations have been met by opening a new 

station at Karachi, and by arranging that (3) With reference to the above, attention 
Calcutta, Diamond Island, Mergui and Victoria is drawn to the necessity for applying for 
Point shall operate by night as well as by licences to own and use wireless telegraph> 
day. apparatus or installations, experimental or 

otherwise Applications for such licences will 
Licences to Officers. — The Government be submitted through the Chief of the General 
of India have decided that the granting Staff and will contain particulars regarding 
of licences to military officers in respect of the apparatus showing (o> system it is proposed 
wireless telegraph apparatus used for experi- to employ, (6) maximum range of signalling 
mental purposes shall bo regulated by the with applicants own receiving apparatus, (c) 
following ffeili Tfll nrinrinlpa • M) Whpn n-n iv»wpi* and vnltatrp) (t1\ snnrpp nf 


cription of goods either generally or from or to 
any country, beyond the limits of British India 

The Indian Life Assu^mnee Companies 
^Amendment) Act. — The Controller of Cur- 
rency IS authorized to nerform all work in 
connection witn Govern lent Securities, previ- 
ously entrusted to the Comptroller-General, 
under the Act 

The Indian Post Offic and Telegraph 
(Amendment) Act —The amalgamation of 
the Offices of Director-General of Telegraphs 
and of Director-General of Post Office in India 
has given rise to certain formal amendments in 
the Indian Post Office Act of 1898. 

The Indian Army (Amendment) Act — 

Section 114 of the Indian Army Act of 1911 
was found defective in that while providing foi 
the drawing by the Commanding Officer ot 
the pay and allowances duo to a deserter, it 
made no provision for the disposal of tin 
sum so drawn The balance of the deserter’s 
effects will, it is now enacted, be forfeited to 
His Majesty, on the expiiation of three yeais 
from the date of desertion, unless the man has 
in the meantime, surrmdered or been ap- 
prehended 

The Indian Aircrafts (Amendment) Act — 

The term “ airships” has given place to the mon 
comprehensive term ‘aiicrait’ in the Act When 
the Act of 1011 was passed, the possibility ot 
the entry of aircraft into British India by flight 
over-land or over-sea was not contemplated 
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Imperial Legislative Council. 


The first meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
/Ouncil for the sdision 1914-15 was held at the 
/Oimcil Chamber in the Imperial Secretariat at 
)elhi on Tuesday, 6th January, 1914 There 
^as the usual Ion? list ot interrogatories, 
mongst the most important of the questions 
sked being an inquiry by the Hon’ble Sir 
rangadhar Chitnavis whether the Government 
iropose, in view of the Bank failures, to undcr- 
ake legislation dealing with the banks as 
I'hole The reply of the Member for Commerce 
nd Industry was that the Local Governments 
nd Administrations had been consulted on 
his point and, on the receipt of their replies, 
he question whether legislation should be 
ndertaken would be decided Sir Gangadhar 
'hitnavis raised the perennial question whether 
he Government ot India proposed to move 
he Imperi.al Government for the p.iyment to 
ndia from the Imperial Exchequer of Com- 
ensation for the loss of Indian opium revenue , 
he reply of the Finance Member stated that 
o such appluation was under consideration 
mother point on which exceptional inteiest 
as been excited was that of indentured eini- 
ration to certain Btitish Colonies as well as 
'oreign Settlements in the East The Member 
or Commerce informed the Council that the 
k^hole question of emigration under indenture 
muld come up for the consideration ot the 
rovernment of India when the report of Messrs 
IcNeill and Chiman Lall, who had been specially 
eputed to investigate this question, was 
eceived. 

The Indian Telegraph Amendment Bill 

f 1913 was introduced and reterred to a Select 
omnuttee The Commerce Member, in in- 
roducing this proposal, mentioned that the 
^pid and important development ot radio 
elegraphy had necessitated some amendment 
t the law in order to pi o vide for its adequate 
ontrol 

The Negotiable Instruments Amend- 
lent Bill was introduced by the Finance Mem- 
er, Sir William Meyer, and referred to a Select 
'ommittee. The object ot the Bill was merely 
0 place beyond doubt the legality of what 
re known as “ endorsements in the alternative” 
hat is to say endorsements on a negotiable 
istrument made m such a way as to render 
he latter payable to two or more payees gene- 
aUy, or in the alternative to one or some of 
everal payees. The Indian Copyright Bill 
^as also referred to a Select Committee to- 
other with the Provincial Small Causes Courts 
imendment Bill 

There was a debate of some importance on 
Iducational questions on the motion of 
he Hon’ble Mr Surendranath Banerjee, of 
Calcutta, who asked for the publication of 
orrespondence relating to the affiliation of the 
Luanda Mohan College up to the B A Standard, 
nd also for official papers leading to the orders 
f the Government regarding the desirability 
f introducing school final examinations in 
provinces where they have not been introduced 
Jthough a local question in itself, the request 
or papers relating to the Ananda Mohan Col- 
ege touched upon a question of general Im- 
Kirtance. namely whettier Government or the 
Jniversities are to be the controlling authority 


for educational institutions Mr Surendranath 
Banerjee, whilst expressing the gratitude of 
his countrymen for the impetus which the 
cause of education had received during Lord 
Hardinge’s administration, said that the Ananda 
Mohan College was a second grade college 
at the headquarter station of the Mymensing 
District which was one of the biggest, one of 
the richest, and one of the most populous 
districts in East Bengal, its population com- 
prising millions with an area of 6,332 square 
miles The University recomm( nded the affili- 
ation of the college up to the B A Standard 
in Arts, but the Governmi nt of India declined 
to grant the affiliation The question of the 
School Final is one ot equally perennial interest 
in Indian educational discussions Until a 
comparatively iccent period the Matriculation 
Examination, designed as a College entrance 
examination, was piactirally the only test of 
school work and a considerable body of critics 
has protested against the whole secondary 
educational system being forced into one groove 
in order to piovide a course of instruction not 
complete m itself but preparatory to the college 
course The School final ex imination, con- 
duced cither under the auspices of Government 
oi of a spc‘cial committee, received a great 
impetus when the University of Madras abolish- 
ed the Matriculation and substituted the School 
Iinal in its stead Mr Surendranath Banerjee’s 
contention was that, whatever reason may be 
raised in favour ot the extension of this system 
to Bengal from its success m Madras, it was 
negatived by the experience of Bengal itself. 
Finally Mr Surendranath Banerjee protested 
against the order placing the recognition of 
schools for the purpose of presenting candidates 
lor the Matriculation in the hands of the Local 
Governments Ho argued that it would be 
exceedingly risky to introduce an experiment 
of this kind in a province like Bengal where 
the vast majority of the high schools are con- 
trolled by the people 

In the debate which followed the elected 
membeis expressed a good deal of sympathy 
with Mr Banerjee’s ideas on the subject of 
keeping the recognition of schools in the hands 
of the Universities rather than transferring 
it to the Local Governments The reply of the 
Education Member, Sir Harcourt Butler, was 
ill effect that the Government of India would 
gladly reconsider their decision not to recognise 
the affiliation of the Ananda Mohan College 
when improvements which had been pronus^ 
were effected He traced the long history 
which lay behind the School Final Examination 
pointing out that within the last quinquennium 
new systems had been framed in Madras and 
the United Provinces which laid stress on tiie 
record of the pupils’ progress maintained in the 
high classes of schools The Madras system, while 
it included examination, did not make the grant 
of a ccrtiflcAte conditional on the attainment ot 
any prescribed standard in examination. The 
grant of a certificate under the United Provinces 
system depended on the attainment of a certain 
proficiency based on written and oral examin- 
ations. The certificates under both the Madras 
and the United Provinces system were recog- 
nised by the local Universities as equivalent 
to Matriculation ; but the Madras certificate 
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was, whilo tho United Provinces was not, the 
sole qualification for Government service of 
lertain grades Tho Government ot India 
have brought no pressure to bear in the matter 
.IS regards any details of either the Madras or 
the United Provinces systems Turning to the 
lecognition of schools the Kdiication Member 
maintained that every modern system of educa- 
tional organisation was based on a large .ind 
growing measure of State eontrol It was geneial- 
Iv agreed, he said, by thoughtful jieople now that 
the control of education was a duty which the 
State owed to the parents and tlu' using geiu'i- 
.ition Government must satisfy themselvc‘s 
of the charactci of secondaiy schools before 
leckonmg them eligible to leceive giants-in-aid 
or to send pupils to compete foi Government 
^cholaiships The motion was defeated 

When tlie Council resumed on Januaiy the 
dth the Honouiable Mr Baneijce intiodiiced 
tho resolution on the subject ot the Press Act 
of 1910 This Act was passed wdicn the sedi- 
tious agitation which had its aftcimath in 
.enarchic.d crime was at its height, it supph'- 
incntcHl the proMsion ot th(‘ criminal hiw which 
provided for i)ros«‘(ution in the case ot se'dition 
by provisions whuh empowered (Jo\< rimn nt in 
certain circumstances to take and to e'seheat 
security tor the good condiut of newspapers 
J\Ir. Banerjee maintained tlnit wlien the Aet 
of 1910 was passed thne was a gencial clcsiie 
expressed by non-ofhcial Indian inernbeis 
that it should be a temporary measiiic and 
shoiilcl not find a place amongst the* pe‘rman<*nt 
statute's of the land Ills argument was that 
this Act ga\e \e‘iy huge powc'rs to the* poliec, 
and that the judgme*nt ot the Calcutta High 
Couit in what was known as the “ Comr.ide* ” 
case showed that the piotcction suppost*d to be 
accordc'd to the right of appeal to the High 
t^ourt against the order of the* cvccutivc was 
to a huge* cvte'iit illusory In the couise of 
this judgment Sii Lauieiice Jenkins slate*d 
that the piovisions of Section 4 of the Aet 
were very tonipre*hcn*i\ e and its laugauge 
was as wide as hum.m ingenuity could make 
it He fuither argue el that there had be'cri a 
s( nslble impiovc me nt in tlic situat loii and that 
lie was tlure'fore justified iii demanding tho 
lepeal or at any rate* a substantial inodifuation 
of the Act , he* fiiithei iiigecl upon the Council 
so to amend the Aet as to remove a jii'.t cause 
for complaint to cairy out its clerland int(*n- 
tion ancl to redeem the pli'dgc'd word of the 
Government Theie was manliest during the 
discussion a eoiisidcrable differem e of oinnion , 
whilst the large majority of the* noii-officiul 
elected meinbeis supported IMr Banerjee, 
IMalik Umar Hayat Khan declared hmiselt the 
greatest enemy of the se*ditioiis press and tho 
llon’ble Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis d(*c lined to 
agree with Mr Banerjee* that the time had 
ome when the Act should bo repe'aled The 
official view as expressed by tho Home Member, 
Sir Reginald Craddock, w^as that when the Act 
was thoroughly examined by a Select Committee 
m 1910 there was not a single leference made, 
neither in any of the minut(*s of dissent to the 
provision of Section 12 nor did a single member 
move In the Council to amend that section 
The Home Member also maintained that the* 
.iction to be taken nndc*r the Press Act was 
always intended to be the action of the execu- 
tive Government but power was lightly reser 


ved to no authority lower than the local Govern- 
ment itsc*U As a matter of fact there were 
at that time 1647 newspajicrs and periodicals 
in India Hince the Act was broiigiit into 
foiee securily wris dcpositc*d ly presses undci 
section 3 m 147 crises only and fioin publishers 
iind(*r section 8 in 100 casc's Under section 
4, that IS to sa>, when * *(urity winch was 
given by the piiiitei oi the keeper of a press 
was foi felted, there had been only llvo cases 
altogether Unchi Section 6 th(*re had been 
no eases, that is, whcie the offending press 
having had its scciiiity foileite'd and having 
given luither security ottended for a second 
time Under Sc'ction 0, th.it is the one imdei 
which scciiiity is forfcite'd, there had been two 
cases There h.id been altogethei five appli- 
cations to the High Conits in K'spect of oideis 
ot loifeiturc oi an> otlu'r oide'rs fiom which 
the law allowed an ajipeal to the* High Conit 
none of which had been successful The reso- 
lution was negatived by 40 votes to 17 votes 

When the (‘oiincil lesiimed on January 1> 
Sir Rc'gin.ild Craddock moved that the Indian 
Criminal Law and Procedure Amendment 
Bill be ft hired to a Seh'ct Committee The 
llon’hle Mr Ch.ikrav.irti Vijiaiaglui-Achanai 
criticised tlie details ot the j^ill at length and 
proposed inter aha that the age ot consent 
shoiilel heiaisedto 18 He said that he re*gaicle*d 
the* Bill as a hiave* .ittem])t, the flist of the 
kind, on the pait ot Govcinmont in the inatte>i 
of social le*gislation in response* to the rising 
n.ition.al e oiise iousm*ss Sii Re'ginald Crael- 
clockin re'plying cvplaincd that certain proposals 
h.id been clioj)])e>el because* Government had 
hee*u warned on all side's that it was unde*mrahle 
to inte lie re with the age ot consent or to attempt 
a ditteicnfiation 111 i( spcct ot the* age of consent 
he‘twr*cn husbands <uid stiange is The motion 
was put aiiel agie'eel to A ie*solutiOii was 
moved hv the Honhle R.ija Kiishal Pal Singh le - 
commending that in all future settlements of land 
le'vcnue any incic‘<ise ot assets due to the con- 
struction othe i wise than .it the expense of the* 
State, of wells, t.iiiks oi otliei .iitificial souices oi 
irrigation he* permanently excinpti'd from 
assessment to revenue He said that in Bom- 
bay and Madras such permanent exemptions 
from taxation ot impiovemcnts had 
justitled tlumse'lvis by the effective encourage- 
ment given to the sinking of wells. After 
quoting a number of opinions in support ot 
Ins vic'ws he expressed the belief that if the 
lesolution vve-rc to ho accepted masonry wells 
and othei iiiigatioii v\orks would be multiplied 
in such laige numbers that famines would 
become things of the past The icsolutioii 
was supported by the Ilon’blo Sir Gangadhar 
Chitnavis and other speakers Sir Edward 
Maclagan, after pointing out that the reasons 
why the Government must oppose this resolution 
were fully explained in a Government Reso- 
lution of 1906, went on to say that he had never 
heard a l.ind holdc'i say tha e was not going 
to make a well merely becau e he w'as afraid 
of the land revenue being enhanced after ,i 
number of years At a later stage of the debate 
Sir Robert Carlyle said that, it the proposal 
w(*re accepted, the loss of revenue involved 
w'onld be veiy large The assessments on the 
profits due to a well in tho United Province 
and in the Punjab w onld, on an average, com 
to something like Bs 20 a year . and as ther 
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were already about 750,000 wells in these 
two provinces, the annual loss in this pait of 
India alone would bo about a cioie and a halt 
of rupees Evc’^ if the exemptions were (on- 
flned to works constructed after the peiiod, 
the loss in\oIved would be veiy gn'at it the con- 
struction ot wells v^ent on as^apidly in tutuie 
as of late ycais xVor was the Indian policy 
opposed to the usual piactiee in most 
( ivilised countiies , the Indian Goveinnnnt 
on the other hand had been the first to treat 
libcially tliose who had made impiove ment-. 
at their owm expimse Tin* lesolution was 
neaatived by },1 votes to 17 votes 

On January 1 1, the Hon’ble IMi Rama 
hayaningar moved that tlie ri'ports ot the 
Army in India Committee presided over 
by Eield iM.irshal Loid Nicholson be laid on 
the table He said that non-ofiuial public 
eipinion about the lecornniendations ot the 
Committee, it they wcic piodintivi' ot c:ood, 
must be expn'sse d and recorded betoic final 
oiders wck' passed by the Secretary ot State 
'The Resolution was VMthdiawn atteT Afajoi 
General Ihidwood lud explained that it had 
aheadybcf'ii annouiKed in the house ot Com- 
mons that the rcijo^ should not be pubhslicd 
The Hon’bh' Mr Rama Ra>amuttar then 
moved “that this (Jouneil recommcuids to 
the Governor Genei d in Council that Local 
Governments be* consultc'd as to the desira- 
bility ot advisory boards coinpose'd ot noii- 
ollicial gentlemen nominated by the Ib'vcuuie 
Heads ot the Distiicts b('ing foimed to assist 
oflicials in the work ot assessment under the 
Income Tax Act” He s<ud theie was no 
leason why the Administration of the 
Income Tax Act bhcjuld not be imiirovecl 
ind placed upon a populai basis Riactically 
all the provincial reports showed that there was 
gc'ncial dissatistaction at the assessmemt 
fn the greatci pait ot the Unitc'd Province's 
the expciiment ol consulting non-oHicial asscss- 
ots had been tried with conspicuous success 
'I'he Hon’ble ]Mr Donald, who tollowed, gave 
some account of the system which prevails 
in Bengal and in Bihar and Orissa He said 
he though tlnit the constitution ot a formal 
advisory boaid would intensity rather than 
dimmish the unpopularity ot the tax T'hc' 
Hon’blc Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola s.iid that 
Government might very well be Ic'tt to organise 
» (hcicnt means ot collecting taxc's As lor the' 
proposed advisory boards being ('ondiicivc 
to the public intc'rest, he thought that far 
tiom being in any way usc'ful or acceptable 
to the public, the appointment by noimnation 
ot any non-othcial t'lement foi the purpose of 
hc'lpmg otlicers in the' mattei of detcimining 
assessments and investigating appeals would 
lie very strongly resisted The present pro- 
( c'dure was not perfect but might be continued, 
bcjcause tho idea of non-otfic lals helping to 
determine the amount of income-tax paid by 
business men was open to serious objection 
Sir William Meyer, attei pointing out the 
(iiormous difficulties and complexities of in- 
( ome-tax assessment and the objections to the 
scheme put forward, said that he would neverthe- 
less be prepared to accept the motion as worded 
Income-tax was levied under an Imperial 
enactment, its assessment and collection were 
left entirely to the local government The 
resolution merely recommended tho Govern- 


ment ot India to consult local government^ 
as to the di'sirability of establishing non-offtcial 
boards The Government ot India were not 
bound, and they did not intend, to propose 
any definite action The resolution was not 
of a mandatory character, but was mert' 
an attempt to feel the pulse ot the local govern- 
ments and through them of loi'al opinion on 
the mattd proposed The lesolution was 
theiefoic accepted on behalf of the Government 
of India, and was put and adopted 

On January 10 the Hon’ble Rai Sri Ram 
Bahadui movi'd that “ the provisions ot Chaptei 
\I ot the Civil Seivuc Regulations, relating 
to acting allowances be also extended to 
the numbi'rs ot the Provimial Civil Service, 
Judicial and IXecutive holding substantive 
appointments and officiating in another appoint- 
ment Ol 111 a higher grade as laid down in artich' 
10') (0 ot the said Civil Service Regulations ” 
'I’he object of the Resolution was tliat the rut 
by whidi an oflieei with a substantive appoint- 
imait oflKiating in anothd appointment ot a 
highd grade obtains acting allowances besides 
his own pay, be extended to the members of he 
Piovimial thvil Seryices both in the Exccutiye 
and Judicial lines He said that it was this 
class ot public scivants that did the great 
bulk ot the woik and to whose collaboration 
with the hc'ad of the distiict was, to a larg< 
c'xtc'nt, due the smooth running of the admin- 
istrative machiiidy After various speeches 
111 support ot the motion Sii Reginald Ciaddock 
said he fully agreed with the (>xcellcnt work 
done by provincial officers and he proceeded 
to explain how the privilege enjoyed by tht 
Indian Givil fService had come into being He 
inst<inced the Punj.ib and Central Provinces 
gi acting, but said that whil(‘ the Royal Commis- 
sion was (onsidc'ring tho ipiestion wnth many 
othcTs he could not lecommc'nd the Goyern- 
ment to adopt the motion It practicallv 
anioiintc'd to me reasmg the pay of the Provincia I 
SCI VICOS and he was not <it all sure the proposed 
inc'ttiod was the' best way of doing so Tht 
motion was put to the Council and lost by 40 
votes to 14 

Hie ((iic'stion of an Improved Mail Service 

was r.iisc'ci at the same meeting by the Hon’bh' 
8ir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, who approached 
the* subject by moving a rc'solution that .i 
committc'c ot Council bc' appointed to inquiri 
into and repoit on the question of improving 
the' mail service between Great Biitain and 
India He said that the broad fact was that 
Indian commercial opinion was practmally 
unanimous m demanding a quicker mail service. 
Whatc'ver might be the merits of the demand 
it accpiireci weight from certain undeniable' 
circumstances He quoted figures showing 
the recent increase in the seaborne trade oi 
India and the consequent increase in tho number 
of letters and post-cards and said that it was 
impossible to suppose that this increase did 
not necessitate a change in the mail service, 
and this change must come sooner or later 
There was next the question of the cxpenditur*" 
which this change would necessitate. All 
these points required to be discussed fully 
as well as the bi-weekly service and the rival 
claims of Bombay and Karachi The points 
were so vanous and so difficult that it was 
most desirable that they should form the subject 
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of consideration by a committee of the Council 
on which all interest were represented 

The Hon Malik Umar Hyat Khan and the 
Hons Chitnavis, Abott and Huda supported 
the resolution while the Hon Slta Kath Hoy 
supported it witli the proviso that England 
should bear the cost 

The Hon’ble Mr Clark in reply said that 
the extended P & O Contract, if notice had 
been given, was due to expire on Januaiy 
31, 1916 The whole contract was made by 
the British Postmaster Genera! but the Govi^rn- 
ment of India proposed when they had revived 
full information, to make to the Secretary of 
State such recommendations and suggestions 
for the improvement of the service as might 
seem to them desirtible in relation to their 
cost for transmission to the Postmaster Gene- 
ral With this object they had been (luiting 
opinions on the subject from local governments 
and administrations The Govcinment had 
ascertained what India wanted and wouhl 
shortly learn what forms of teiidei the Post- 
master General proposed to issue with a view 
to ascertaining what would be the cost of aii.e- 
lerating the existing service, or a bi-weekly 
service, or both The Government of India 
would then be able to consider whether and 
how far the advantag(‘S to be gamed would 
justify them in incurring additional expendi- 
ture He therefore submitted that there was 
little room for the delibeiations of the Committee 
of the Coimcil on this iiiattir The Hon 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtooh* said the great point at 
present was to skuio (o-operation between non- 
ofhcials and olflci Is and he tliought deliberation 
by consultation was better than deliberation by 
correspondence He hojicd when tlie appro- 

f iriate time arrived the Govern mint would 
nvite the members of the Council to meet 
and consider the question 

The Hon Mr Clark, in reply, was unable 
to give any assurance in this matter 
Finally Sir Fazulbhoy Curriinbhoy withdrew 
his resolution, saying he would raise the matter 
again later on 

When the Council met again, on February 
3, a number of questions were asked including 
one relating to the mission of Mr Lionel Abra- 
hams to India, to which the Hon’ble Mr Clark 
replied that Mr Abrahams had been deputed 
to India to discuss informally with the Govern- > 
ment of India some pending questions relating 
to railways, in order that in this w^ay the ' 
ultimate settlement of those questions by means * 
of formal correspondence between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State might i 
be faciUtated. I 

The Hon’ble Mr. Clark introduced the Indian ' 
Companies Amendment Bill for reference to a 
Select Committee A brief debate followed j 
on the Destructive Insects and Pests < 
Bill in the course of which the Hon'ble Mr 
Kenrick said that in introducing legislation 
to prevent the introduction into India of des- ^ 
tractive insects and pests they were merely ^ 
falling into the line of practice of nearly every ^ 
civilised country which placed any value on 
agriculture. Had legislation been enforced 1 

it might have been possible to keep out of India ] 
Hie green scale and the green bug of coffee, 1 
which had practically ruined the industry in & 


Ceylon and was doing increasingly great damage 
in the coffee plantations of Southern India 
The Hon’ble Maharaja Manindra Chandra 
Kandi moved a resolution for the publication of 
the Decentralisation Commission’s papers 
The report of that Commission had been signed 
in February 190“ since then its recommen- 
dations had been the subject of correspondence 
between Provincial Governments and the 
Government of India, and between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State It 
was to be inferred from a recent speech by the 
Viceroy that a final decision on the recom- 
mendations of the Commission m respect of 
Municipalities was shortly to be expected 
Alter speeches in support of the resolution 
Sir Harcourt Butler announced that it was 
not usual to publish siK h correspondence , but 
it was the intention of the Government, when 
any corn spondence on the sections of the 
Commission’s report which concerned self- 
Goveinment was complete, to publish a reso- 
lution dealing with the whole question of local 
seli-govi'inrnent This announcement caused 
disappointint'iit to the Hon’ble Mr. Suren- 
dranath Banerjee Hi* thought the publication 
ot the papers would lead to a public discussion 
which would b(‘ of value o Government He 
considered the attitude' of the Government 
was not what it ought to be in regard to the 
repeated appeals foi tlie publication of the 
i papers I’o that < omplaiiit Sir Harcourt 
Buthr replied that he did not think any Go- 
vwnment in the world would accept the pro- 
po'^ition that the Executive Government was 
bound at any time to lay papers before those 
who are inti rested in them. The public had 
been most fully consulted in this matter ot 
the Decentralisation Commission’s Report and 
members of the (.'oumil had an opportmiity 
ot ottering their views on that report 

On February 4, after the Hon’ble Mr Wlieeler 
had presented the icport of the Select Comimttee 
on the Bill to consolidate and amend the 
law relating to motor vehicles in British India, 
the Hon’ble Sir lazulbhoy Currimbhoy moved 
a resolution for the lorrnation of Conciliation 
Boards The terms ot the resolution were 
that “ a Committee consisting of Hindu and 
Mahomedau members of this Council be appoin- 
ted for the preparation of a draft scheme for 
the formation of Conciliation Boards at every 
important centre on the model of Municipal 
Boards, composed of Honorary Membei-s duly 
elected by the Hindu and Mahomedan residents 
of the locality with statutory powers — 

(1) to arbitrate in all cases of differences 
between the two communities relating to the 
time, place and manner of the observance of 
their respective religious and social ceremonies ; 

(2) to take necessary action for the preven- 
tion of violence and riots connected with such 
observance , and 

(3) to adjudicate upon the nature of pre- 
mises proposed to be acquired by public homes 
or companies and claimed by either Hindus 
or Mahomedans as places of worship.” 

A cordial Hindu-Mahomedan entente was, 
he said, an essential condition of Indian national 

K rogress but there had been some amount of 
1-feeling between the two communities at 
some places. The ‘ situation promised to be- 
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<.ome a^ill more difficult unless the evils were 
promptly checked. He quoted examples of 
<-X>nciiiation boards being tried with good results 
in the West in settlement of industrial disputes 
He did not see why the experiment should 
not be tried in India for the settlement of 
communal differences relating to the observ- 
ance of ceremonies. The local conditions 
were more favourable m India than in other 
countries From time immemorial Indian 
people had been accustomed to settle their 
differences amongst themselves The Local 
Conciliation Boards which he proposed would 
inspire confidence and become popular and, 
hke the Panchayat, would have to be perma- 
nent and armed with statutory powers The 
Maharaja of Cossimbazaar, Sir Gangadhar 
Chitnavis, and various other speakeis associated 
themselves with the resolution The Hon’ble 
Major Blakeway said that the resolution, if it 
were to receive the support of the Council, 
would accentuate the existence of a line of 
cleavage and not only reflect imtavourably 
on the educational uplifting and enlightenment 
of the two communities to which it related, but 
also decry to some extent the efforts for an 
.imicable understanding The Hon’ble Mr 
Surendranath Banerjee said he thought that 
it was a significant srn of the tunes that a 
jiromment leader of the Mahomedan com- 
munity should liave introduced such a reso- 
lution It was an invaluable index of the 
growth of friendliness and solidarity of feeling 
between the Hindus and Mahomedans Tin* 
Hon’ble Sir Keginald ('raddock thought that 
in framing legislation designed to put an end 
to disputes between the two tomimmities a 
preamble might easily be agreed upon, but 
when it came to a substantive measure the 
path was found to be bristling with obstacles 
and dangers He examined Sir Fazulbboy’s 
proposals in detail and said that the machinery 
suggested would give to what are clearly Con- 
cihation Boards powers which would in one case 
be executive and in another judicial The reso- 
lution was withdrawn, after Sir Reginald Crad- 
dock had said Govcniinent would consider 
the desirability of having Advisory Boards 
m places where religious disputes had taken 
place 

When the session was resumed on February 
24, the report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill to modify the Indian Copyright Act of 
1911 was presented and the Bill as amended 
was agreed to The report of the Select 
f’ommittee on the Bill to Decentralise 
and to facilitate the administration of certain 
enactments was presented The Decentralisation 
Commission recommended that the work of 
decentralisation should be effected by a dele- 
gation bill , this was opposed in Councii on 
the ground that a measure of that kind would 
give to Local Governments and to the Govern- 
ment of India powers practically to legislate 
by means of notification, and in deference to 
that opinion the Bill was withdrawn. Its 
place was taken by this specific measure, and 
the Bill as amended was passed. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Bayaningar then moved a resolution asking 
for the appointment of a j'oint commission 
of officials and non-officials to investigate the 
whole subject of Jail administration and to 
suggest improvements in the light of western 
experience. He pointed out that the dietary, 


I clothing, housing and punishment, and treat- 
' ment of the prisoner generally, and his employ- 
ment, education and reclamation, were subjects 
of paramount interest to the reformer regarding 
which there were irreconcileable differences of 
opinion among jail authorities The Home Mem- 
ber agreed there was a good pnma facie case for 
inquiry, and the Hon’ble Mr Surendranath Baner- 
jee whilst recognising that the treatment of priso- 
ners in Indian jails represented a conspicuous 
display of humanity and kindness, asked that 
there might be differentiation between the 
diet of respectable prisoners and those who came 
from the lower classes , and also that the suitab- 
ility of the Andamans as a penal settlement 
should be re-considered The Home Member 
accepted the resolution on behalf of the Govern- 
ment He contended that m India Government 
had been steadily working towards more humani- 
tarian treatment The jail was often the 
healthiest place in the whole town, severer 
punishments had been i educed to a minimum, 
reformatoiy schools for young criminals had 
been established, and the imprisonment of 
youthful olFcnders had been discouraged , yet 
the atmosplKTc ol a central jail was not such 
as to inspiie men with a desire for better things. 
He had studied the system in foree at the 
penal station in the Andamans and he was 
struck by the ,fact that the system was still 
too rigid and made no sulllcient attempt to 
diffeientiate between dimes committed in the 
heat of passion, and told, calculated crimes 
implying a \icious and degenerate nature. 
Later in the year the Secretary of State appro- 
ved of the appointment of a Commission, and 
it was duly constituted 

The Hon’blo Mr Vijiaraghavachaiiar moveti 
a resolution iccommcndmg the appointment 
of a Commission tor the purpose of investi- 
gating the causes of a strike on the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway and to 
include m their recommendations the advantages 
and disadvantages of Government manage- 
ment of Indian State railway“« This reaolu- 
ution was inspired by a prolonged strike on 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, 
which temporarily spread to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and the Bombay, Baroda 
Railway also by a desire, which is strong 
amongst many Indians, that the State should 
gradually take over the actual working of all 
State hues, instead of leasing them to Com- 
panies The Chairman of the Railway Board, 
Sir T Wynne, contended that there was no 
need of a Commission merely to ascertain 
the causes of the strike The Government 
of India and the Railway Board were in the 
closest touch with the railway authorities 
during the strike, and the commercial com- 
munity of Madras fully supported the Railway 
in resisting the strike. The Member for Com 
merce and Industry, the Hon'ble Mr. Clark, 
pointed to the disproportion between the two 
parts of the Resolution — the cause of a parti- 
cular strike, and the great and controversial 
qut>stion of State versus Company manage- 
ment. There was not, he said, any reason In 
favour of a wholesale change in the system 
of management. The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola observed that one of the great 
contracts with a company working a State 
line would expire in 1919, and it was not too 
early to commence inquiries as to the general 
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I'Ollcy which should be pursiud when that 
(ontrart lapsed The resolution was diMded 
into two paits — that relating to a Coiniuibsion 
on the strike was rejected and that ie‘lating 
into an inquiry into the ie>speeti\t ineiits ot 
btate versus (’oinpany manage lueuit was also 
leqectcd by 31 to lu 

An old (ontroversy w'as icMiesl whem the 
ifon’ble Mr Siue nelranatli llanenjes inoitd 
tliat a Committee fit oflicials and nem- 

otficials be ajjpomtfd to eoiisidei the ad\is- 
abihty ot levismg tin pre'sent systeun ot 
Provincial Settlements between the (Jo>fin- 
me*nt of India and Loeal (roxeiiiments lie 
said that the (loMinnunt ot liielia wfie* com- 
mitted, in the d( spateji re (omme'udmg the* 
tiaiisferenec of the eapital to Dellii to a laigei 
nu'asiue ot proviiui.il autonom\, and it theie 
was to 1)0 piovineial autonomv, then \eiy 
largo pow'crs ot eontiol o\ei piOMiieial flnam c 
and fiscal inele^pt lule nee* must he* gi\en to the 
IHOSimial goveiiiments Tlu elihate was c.u- 
iicd into the sitting of Fehiii.uv 25, hut beteiie 
it was readied, tlu le'poit ot the Seleid Com- 
mitteo on th(‘ Itill furtlu^i to aim ml the' Indian 
Telegraph Act of 1885 was pie'senteel amt 
the Ihll was iiasseel When the elebate on 
Provincial Settlements was usuineel, the 
(i ov eriuiiemt ot India, thiough the* Finance' 
Member, Sii William Mo^cl, rctuiiud an e m- 
jiiiatie* non-pos'<i(miis lie* man taineel that 
the fundamental basis ol the s\st( m cannot, in 
present cire umstancc'<, be tuither libe lali'^e d ; 
and in so far as the objeet eif the Itesolution 
w^as to obtain asiideltn and large addition *o 
provincial rcsouices at the* evpcnse ot the 
Imperial Go\cinm(nt, that m to say at the 
expense of the Inelian tavj'ave'i, the Go\ em- 
inent of India could not hold out any hope of 
it being attaine'd The policy of the Govern- 
ment ot India in le^peet of riovmeial Settle- 
ments had been one ot constantly mcie'asing 
liberality , the Pioiineial Gove iiinu uts weu at 
present in a position wine h then jircelccessois of 
a generation ago would have lookid ui)on as too 
good to be hope'd foi , tlie*v were pi'rmanently 
assured of far laigeT re-souice"^ than their 
preeieoe ssors pre^posed , and in the* case of 
famine, that gieat distuibei of piovmcial 
financial ceiuilibiiiiin, the (!ejvtrnimmt ot India 
had given them large a'fsistance The 
last stage in this jiroeess of aeljustment with 
the Provimial Gove'inments was only le'aclu'd 
tliree years ago, after vciy careful iiiquiiy by 
a Royal Commibsion, and the que^sliou could 
not now be rc-opemM The Resolution was 
rejected 

The llon'ble Sii Gangadhai Fhituavis moved 
a resolution asking foi the appointment ot a 
Committee to investigate the causes of the 
bank failures which so sovirdy shook 
the Indian community duiing the closing months 
of 1913 The burden of his argument was 
that the oidmaiy hciuidation pioeeedings were 
inadequate , they were so slow that they 
involved detrimental delay Also that Indian 
capital was proverbially shy It had showm 
a tendency to come out as indicated by the 
increase in the deposits with all the leading 
banks, and the use of the swadeshi banks, 
and this current ot confidence should be res- 
tored by full inquiry into the recent failures 
iStrict control of banks was required, and such 


a Gommittie would decide the foim of control 
which should b(' established The resolution 
produced a considerable diversity of opinion 
Many iinottieial meinbeis supported it, but it 
W'as opposed by those with the closest knowledge 
of the conditions in whidi ^le great sw'ade&hi 
banks failed The Hou’ble Sir Fazulbhoy 
Cuirimbhov said that a committi'o would lx 
costly mac him ly lor the asieitaimng of facts 
alriadv known The liquidation proceedings 
had disclosed the whole inner situation It 
VI as a mattei of <ommon knowledge that tin 
tiaiisactious of soim ot these banks w'( re marked 
bv gioss tiaiid ]So legislation (ould copi 
with the inginiiitv of swindlcis , they must 
hi lift to till opiiation of the ciiminal law 
The JJoirble !Sii Ibialiim Rahmitoola took tlx 
same V lew, say mg that the nasoii for tin tailuo 
ot these hanks was v\ ill-known — spic illation 
'riie K'medy was Stati' assistame and thecdiua- 
tioii ot depositoi-s in tinancial mattus Tin 
Commi'iiial Mi'inlxi, the lion hli Mi Claik, 
said tin re v\as a fatal objection to the resolu- 
tion, suth an iiiqiiirv as it proposed must 
cut rigid anoss the judicial proceedings now 
m piogiiss When the jmlnial proceedings 
well' compute ami tin' opinions of the Local 
Govetnmi nts had liecn asceitniiied, Govcinmeiit 
would see whithei tliev could pioceed to take 
action, Ol vvhethei tiny should institute vSOiiii 
foHii of inquiiy The lesolution was withdrawn 

Another well-woin subject w'as discussed 
when the Hon ble Rai isii Ram Bahadur mov’cil 
it iisolution 11 commending that the Govern- 
ment of till' Fmtfd Piovjnees and Oudh, ami 
suih othei i)iovmces as the Gov eminent ot 
India mav consnlii piopir, be invited to oxpicss 
then o|)iiiiou on the advisability of extending 
the piiiKiplo ol levying a portion of the local 
rates and cesses on prisons lesuling in 
inr.il aieas who aie not agiieulturists, 
but oaiiy on other protessioiis or trades The 
main ohjiit ot tin ii solution, he explained 
was to diavv the attention ol the Government 
of India to the fact that the classes eonncctoil 
with the land alone liavi to pay taxes which 
aie sjx'iit on objects whoso benefits are enjoyed 
equally by the rest of the vilkige population, 
and that tlieie aie piisons amongst the latter 
c kisses who, though capable of contiibutmg 
towards these cxpuisos, have remained exempt 
Govi'inment, thiough the Finance Mombei, 
admitted tliat it was not viiy fair that the 
whole hiiidin of loeal administration should 
piaitically lest on the agticultural classes 
At the same time, if the agricultural class do 
pay the bulk of the local taxes, tliey also form 
the bulk of the population Fuithcr, Govern- 
ment liave gradually lemoved eoitam burdens 
whicii rested on the agricultural classes, notably 
the famine ciss and the patwan cess It was 
contended that acceptance of the resolution 
would involve a complicated ic-adjustiiient ot 
taxation it was withdiawn 

TTie ((uestioii of peimanent versus fixed 
term land revenue settlements was fought out 
in another form when the Hon’blc Raja Kushal 
Pal Singh introduced a resolution recommending 
tho Government to consider whether they 
consider it desirable and practicable to extend 
the period between the settlements of land 
revenue from 20 or 30 to 50 years, m such parts 
of the country as have become ripe for permanent 
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Kttlemeiit The mover frankly confessed that a 
permanent settlement of the land icvcmie 
would be ui the highest degree btnefldal to the 
people^ and would add to their \\e.dth, pros* 
perity <md stay ig powei, but he lehained 
from asking so much But if tlu* duration ot 
settlements was extended, the expense and 
harassment incident'! to the presint mode ol 
.issessmcnt operations, and recuriing every 
-0 or 30 years, would bo mateiially lightened 
<ind the accumulation and investment of t’apit.d 
directly (‘mouraged Short ti'rm settlements 
( ut away all incentives to improvements, 
vihilst long teim si'ttlements promoted entei- 
piise in the landid class Tlu' resolution imd 
with tonsideiable siippoit from the urioflicial 
members ot tlu' Council, but it was resisted 
by the Coveinment The Bevinue Alcmla r, 
the Hoii’blo 8ir Kobi'it ('ailyle, said th.it Cov- 
(inment vvi'ie not prepaii'd to inaki any 
movement in the diiection ot conv citing tcni- 
])orary into permanent settlements, .md lu 
looked on the lesolntion as a movement in that 
dircition lie failed to see that tluii' vv.is any 
substantial gam to be obtained by im leasing 
the period ot sdtli'nifut On the otlui hand 
there were several disadvantagi's Tlie Covein- 
lueiit could noton linaiieial gioimds ai cept tin 
icsolution 1)111 mg tia' last 50 ye.irs the imom< 
fiom the land leveniu h<id incie.xsc'd at tin* 
rate ot almost Bs 20 lakhs a year 'I’liev eould 
not foil go this incHased ineonu foi 20 viais 
llowevei much the rev ( lilies liom otlui sources 
might iiKicas(‘, thcie was no leason to bi'lievi* 
that Goveinimnt would b(' ahh to ton go all 
iiddition.il (ontributioiis tiom the growing 
profits of tlie owiu'is and (ultivatois ot tlu 
land Wbrn the (Vuiiu il clivuhd on the k sol- 
ution, there voted foi rt 18 «itid against 15 

Tlie pioviiuial sc'tthments eaim lx foie tlu' 
Council m anothd form when tlu' lion hie B.u 
tsii llam B.iliadui moved that tlu* divided 
heads of revenue beanusubd in tlie Uniti'd 
Provinces by a sum cepiivaUiit to oiu'-eighth oi 
their land revenue, eitlui by raising tlu* provin- 
cial Shan' ot the land k veiiiu' tiorn tlu I'c -eighths 
to one-halt, or by making up the sh.aie in othei 
ways The mam argument advanced m snppoit 
of the icsolution was that the piovineial settle- 
ment m the United Provinces was inadc'cpiate, 
and that all other provinces leecivcd a larger 
share ot then land revenue' than the United 
Provinces The bioad ground of the Finance' 
Department was a refusal on this, as on otlu'i 
grounds, to re-open the complicated epicstioii 
of provincial settlement which had been 
decided only three yc'ars earlier But whilst 
taking his stand on this grerund, Sir William 
Dleyer denied that the settlement inv^olved 
any injustice to the United Provinces In 
essentials they were treated as well as any 
other part of India The resolution was rc- 
jectc'd 

The Budget was introduecd on March 2 
But before rt was lard on the tabh*, His Fixcel- 
lency the Viceroy expressed deep regret at the 
new^s of the death of Lord Minto, and sym- 
pathy with Lady Minto — an expression with 
w'hieli the Hon’blc Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis, 
on behalf of the Council, associated himself 
His Excellency also expressed warm appreciation 
of the services of the retiring Commander-in- 
thief. Sir O’Moore Creagh, v.hose service of 47 


yeais was drawing to a close Sir William 
Mevc'i then introduced the Budget. T'his is 
dealt with fully in the st'ction Indian finance 
{q r ), and It is bulfieic'nt lu'ic to say that the 
year closed with a suipliis oi £1,328,000 The 
estimate tor the new year provieieel for a 
revenue' ot £8"),0ii millions, an expeuiditun 
of £80,002 millions leaving an Impel lal surplus 
ot £1,280,000 The api>.u(nt discrc'panev 
bt'tweeu the deficit shown m the compaiisons 
bc'twerii levenue and cxpc'iiditiiie, and a true 
Impciial surplus, aiisc's from the l.ut that the 
inovinciai governments have large unspent 
balances, on which tliey c'vpc'ctcd to diaw in 
tlic‘ yeai. The actiml diseussion on tlie Budget 
eanic' at a late i date' 'J'he next biisiiic'ss before 
the Council was the diseussion ot a resolution 
h} the llcm’hlc' Sii Fazalbhoy Cnirimbhoj 
ic'commcndmg that a Committee should be 
appointed to nicjuire into the whole cpiestion 
ol the Mahomc'dan pilgrimage to Mecca 
The move r ic cognise d, hovvevei, that the action 
IHoposid ])y the Goveinnu'nt of India and the 
tfovciniuc'iit ot Boiriliay should be allowed 
time m winch to mature and so withdrew hi^ 
lesoliition But the pilgi image' (picstion eaini 
up in anothd foim, when the Uon’ble Sii 
Jbrahuu B.ihiintoola inovc'd that the port ol 
Calcutta should be openc'd to pilgiim tiaffic 
He suppoitcd the motion on the giound that 
Calcutta w. IS a ]) lignin port until the outbreak 
ol plague rendc'rc'd it necessary to close it 
Betwex'U 27 .md 40 jid cent of tlie pilgrims 
vvdit from Bengal, and the consequeme ot 
voile ( nti.it ing .ill the traftic in Bombay was 
seriously to ovi'reiovvd the accommodation toi 
pllgiims ill that (itv .md to lead to such a 
congestion ol ti.illie that ste.imii fares had 
lapidlv risen 'I'he lesolution was supported 
by the' majoiity of the iinolfieuil .md all the 
M.ihome'dan me mbers of Council, lint it was 
ojiposc'el by Government 'riie Jlon’ble Sii 
llaie'oiiit Butk'i, explaining the ground of this 
ohjeetion, said tluit the Goveinnu'iit of Beng.ii 
had consulted seveial leading Mahomedaiis 
who agre'od th.at no iise'ful pin pose* would h(' 
seived by opening the port ot (\aleutta to 
pilgiiin tiallu The leepnicinents of the Tm- 
kish Goveinnient nude it ne'e'css.'iiy that (e^rtam 
sanitaiy iiK'.isuiC's should be ohseuved before 
pilgi iins e'lnb.iike'el <md it was e Ic ally impossible' 
that these should be' piovide^d in every port 
111 India Even when (’alcutta was open as .i 
pilgiim poit it w.is little used, for during the 
six ye'ars piior to 1835 the aveiage number ol 
pilgums leaving troni it was only 414 No-onc' 
who could si I]) across India by rail would desire 
to make' tlie long jouini'y louiid the cotist b> 
sea, and th<*ic was not a shred of evidence to 
show that anyone' in Be'iigal wanted Calcutta 
opened to the tr.ilUc q’he icsolution was 
re'jccted by 31 votes to 18. 

The Hon’ble 3Iaharaja Ranajit Smha ot 
Jfaslupur moved that the Local (governments 
be consulted as to the' de'siiabiUty ol amending 
the Court Fees Act f^o as to provide that a 
moiety ol the Court fees paid m civil suits be* 
refunded if such suits are decided ex parte He 
said he was convinced that if this course was 
adopted the number of litigations would be' 
decreased Out of the total number of 2,026, 44(> 
cases disposed of in 1912,323,704 were decided 
without trial. So out of the remaining numbi'i 
namely, 1,701,742 cases 349,818 were deci- 
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ried on corajproraise and confession and 685,74"t 
were decreed ex parte If the parties in ex parte 
tlecrees were to pay only half the pleaders *fees 
and if a moiety of the Court fees were remitted 
ho was sure the number of litigations would 
he considerably decreased The Home Member 
sympathised with the resolution in so far as 
It proposed that the Local Governments should 
be consulted, and the resolution was with- 
drawn 

The Council re-assembled on March 7, when 
the Hon’ble Maharaja Ranajit Sinha of Nashi- 
pur moved that the Bengal Government receive 
a non-recurring grant of five lakhs of rupees 
for education and sanitation He argued that 
the ucath-rate in Bengal was high and increas- 
ing, and that a determined effort must be made 
to combat the ravages of malaria. On this 
resolution the Hon’bTo Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
asked a very pertinent question It was what 
contribution local resiUcnts m Bengal made 
to the cost of the sanitary administration 
Bengal was considered to be the richest province 
in India, yet the incidence of municipal taxation 
in Calcutta was far lower than in Bombay 
The resolution was opposed by the Government 
on the two-fold ground that the mover had 
not indicated where the money was to come 
from, and also because the grants already 
made to the Bengal Government exceeded their 
spending capacity The resolution was rejected 
A. similar request was made on behalf of the 
United Provinces by the Hon’ble Rai Sri Ham 
Bahadur, with the difference that lie asked 
lor twelve lakhs It was opposed on the same 
grounds as the previous one, and was with- 
drawn The same topic was brought up in 
another form by the Hon’ble Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, who asked for a recurring 
grant of eight laklis for the United Provinces 
lor expenditure on sanitation and mednal 
iclicf The resolution was opposed by Govcin- 
ment on the ground that the United Provinces 
had been liberally treated m the way of special 
grants, and had an unspent provincial balance 
of 112 lakhs, and it was rejected Tlie Hon’ble 
Hai Sri Ham Bahadur asked for the increase of 
the famine insurance grant to the United 
Provinces from lakhs to 12J lakhs, on the 
ground that the Province had suffered from 
famine to an exceptional degree The Finance 
Member promised to give attention to the 
matter and the resolution was withdrawn 

These provincial requests for changes in the 
Budget having been settled, the Hon’ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya moved a general 
r^olution that the grant for education and 
sanitation be increased by £640,000, and that 
the unallotted surplus of £1,280,000, be reduced 
by that amount The main ground on which 
he advocated this amendment of the budget 
was that the surplus was excessive in the con- 
ditions of India wniist the demands for education 
and sanitation exceeded the provision made 
in the budget. The Finance Member main- 
tained that the surplus was no more than was 
necessary in the conditions of India It was 
desirable to maintain the irrigation and railwav 
programmes, and the borrowing powers of the 
country were limited and could not be suddenly 
expanded. Moreover, in the conditions of 
India, where a failure of the rains might cause 
a dislocation of the finances, the estimated 


balance was not excessive The resolution 
was rejected 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
then moved that the provision of 12 millions 
for capital expenditure on ra Iways be redu- 
ced by two millions and that a corresponding 
reduction be made in the charges tor interests. 
This was in reality in offshooi^ from the previous 
resolution, the mover implying that if a 12 
million railway budget was maintained large 
surpluses would be budgetted for in order to 
meet it The resolution produced a lively 
difference of opinion For instance, the Hon'ble 
Sir Ibrahim Hahinitoola, whilst agreeing 
with the necessity for railway construction, 
held that it should be provided entirely by 
boi rowings The Hon’ble Raja Kushal Pal 
Singh, answering the question what the tillers 
of the soil thought about the expenditure on 
railways, bore testimony to the value of railways 
as an agency for mitigating the seventy and 
intensity of famine The Resolution was 
rejected 

When the Council re-a&semblcd on the 9th of 
March the discussion of the Budget was conti- 
nued The first resolution was moved by the 
Ilon’ble Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya who 
recommended that th^ ’■‘'currmg grant for 
Education m the United Provinces be increas- 
ed by 22 lakhs of rupees His argument was 
that the giants made to the United Provinces 
in the past were inadequate and illiberal and 
there was much leew.ay to be made up The 
Provinces felt that they were being kept out, 
in large measure, from the progress and impro- 
vements in various directions made in other 
provinces The Ilon’ble Mr. Sharp, speaking 
for Govirnment, refused to allow that there 
had been any disparity in the distribution of 
the Imperial Government’s grants to the pro- 
vince for education and sanitation and the 
resolution was rejected. 

I The second stage of the discussion on the 
financial statement was reached when the 
Hon’ble Sir Robert Carlyle introduced the heads 
of the financial statement which related to the 
woik of the Revenue Department A feature 
of the statement was the increased attention 
which is being paid to the development of the 
commercial side of the Indian forests The 
Hon’ble Mr Pundit then moved a resolution 
urging that £2,000 be earmarked for and applied 
to the grant to the Indian students of ten 
additional state technical scholarships of 
£150 each tenable abroad He said the Indian 
students who for a long time had moved in one 
educational groove, the Arts course, are now 
taking largely to science, to technical education 
and various other commercial pursuits. It 
was necessary to give the requisite impetus to 
these students by providing larger number of 
scholarships and making their opportunities 
more extensive than they are at present. In 
the discussion it was pointed out that there 
was considerable difficulty in getting the right 
class of student for the existing scholarships 
and in finding satisfactory employment for 
those who returned. The Government of India 
were consulting the Local Governments on this 
point and it was impossible to accept any 
resolution until these replies had been reedved 
and the whole matter had been considered. The 
resolution was then withdrawn. 
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The Hon’ble Maharajah Ranajit Smha of 
Nashlpur asked for a non-recurring grant ot one 
lakh of rupees or such sums as the Government 
might think proper to be made to Delhi Pro- 
vince for the impn vement of the sanitation of 
Delhi City The resolution was opposed on the 
ground that Delhi had already been liberally 
treated and it was vithdrawn * In the second 
stage of the financial statement the Hon’ble Mr 
Clark introduced the heads relating to the Com- 
merce and Industry Department All these De- 
artments are dealt with undci their separate 
eads and the only topic was the question 
of the re-organisation ot the Railway Board. 
In future, instead of the Board consisting of 
three members all having railway experience, 
one member is to be selected for financial and 
administrative or other commercial experience, 
while railway experience is to remain as before a 
necessary qualiflcation for the other members 
Anyone of these three members is to be eligible 
for the office of Piesident The Hon’ble Sir Regi- 
nald Craddock also introduced Budget heads 
dealing with the Home Department On this the 
Hon’ble Mr Pundit moved that one and a half 
lakhs of rupees be axiplied for the employment 
of women medical practitioners on tin* scale 
of salaries corresponding to that of civil assistant 
surgeons with a view to aicoiding greater 
medical rclnd to women The mam object 
m moving this part of the lesolution was that 
the activities of the Countess of Duffenu’s 
fund should be increased and supplemented 
in order to bring skilled medical assistance 
within the reach of a largei number of Indian 
women The Director-General of the Ifi^iaii 
Medical Service pointed out that it was necessary 
to increase the facilities for training Indian 
women m medumc and it would be wise to 
wait until the Medical College toi women at 
Delhi founded by Lady Hardingc was at work 
The resolution was withdrawn 
The report of the Select Committee on the 
Repealing and Amendment Bill was adopted 
and the Bill as amended was passed. There 
was a lively discussion upon the Indian Com- 
panies Amendment Bill This was con- 
centrated round one clause m the Bill, namely, 
whether the interests of shareholders should 
be further protected by the enactment of a 
clause providing that a majority of directors 
of public companies should be independent of 
the firm of managing agents The Hon’ble 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola moved an amendment 
to this effect and made gieat play with the 
alteration m the standpoint of the Member for 
Commerce in deference to the pressure of the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce Ho was very 
strongly opposed by the Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy, also of Bombay, and the amend- 
ment was lost by 44 votes to 7 and the Bill as 
amended was passed During this discussion 
His Excellency the Viceroy made an important 
statement on the subject of the Indians in 
Africa He referred to the work of the Com- 
mission appointed by South African Govern- 
ment and speaking of its recommendations 
said : “ In these recommendations I find a 
very complete and satisfactory attempt to 
arrive at a final solution of the difficulties that 
have arisen in South Africa, and I should like 
to take this opportunity of expressing the warm 
appreciation of the Government of India of the 
broad and statesmanlike manner m which 


these difficult questions have been approached 
and dealt with by the Commission. I believe 
the presence and active co-operation of 8ii 
Benjamin Robertson, to whom we are indebted 
for his firm and conciliatory attitude, has very 
materially contributed to the formulation of 
these proposals, and I feci confident that it 
as I sincerely trust will be the case, they are 
adopted by the Union Government and com- 
bined with sympathetic administration of th< 
existing laws, they should undoubtedly lead to 
a lasting settlement ” 

The Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
introduced by the llon’blo Sir Reginald Crad- 
dock IS designed to deal with a particular class 
ot (ontempts of courts which is either totallj 
unprovided foi m India or else is not provided 
lor in a clc.ir and satisfactory manner 

There was another lively discussion on th<‘ 
Indian Criminal Law and Procedure Amend- 
ment Bill The Horae Member took the unusual 
course of moving that the Bill as amended b> 
the Select Committee be republished Th< 
reason for this was that there had been much 
contiov(‘rsy regarding tin* rescue provision^ 
of the Bill, many Indians tearing that it would 
lead fo coiiveisions to Christianity The pro- 
tagonist of those who desire that the rescu* 
oIaus(‘s should be omitted from the Bill was 
the Jlon'blc Aii Vijiaraghavachanar Tin 
motion that the bill be republished was put 
and agreed to. 

A SOI ICS of resolutions was moved by the 
Hon’ble Mr Smendranath Baimerjec to develop 
local government m India on the lines of thi 
recommcmlations of the Decentralisation Com- 
mission The first of these urged that, subject 
to the maintenance of prescribed minimum 
balances, municipahti(*s should have a fret 
hand m respi ct to their budgets , that municipal 
councils should as a rule elect tlicnr own chair- 
men . that District Boards should contain an 
elective majority chosen by the non-official 
members ot the sub-distriet boards , and that 
village pauchayets should be formed where 
practicable The principle underlying all these 
changes was the increase in the elected mem- 
bership of the local bodies, and in supporting 
the resolution, the mover claimed that it only 
asked for the development of the principle to 
which the Government of India was committed 
The discussion was carried into the sitting of 
March 19, when the llon’blo Mr Porter claimed 
that the Government had already advanc^ a 
considerable degree on the road outlined by 
the Decentralisation Commission They were 
prepared to make considerable relaxations in 
the control of the finances of local bodies , 
the substitution of non-official for official chair- 
men had been earned out as far as practicable , 
in most provinces an elective majority on dis- 
trict boards had been established , and the 
formation of panchayets was under consider- 
ation The resolution was therefore withdrawn 
Another phase of this question was brought 
up when Mr Bannerjee moved that Presidents 
of district and sub-district boards should be 
elected ; that advisory councils should be 
formed to help the Magistrate-Collector in the 
discharge of his executive duties; and that a 
Local Government Board be formed in each 
province for exercising control over rural boards 
and municipalities The gist of this resolution 
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I ay in the proposal to establish Advisory Council 
in the Districts — a proposition which had been 
previously debated in the Council on the motion 
of 3dr Gokhale It produced a trenchant 
leply from the Hon’ble JNtr Arthur of Bombay, 
who thus defined the duties ot the district 
officer “ The Collector is responsible for the 
peace of a district ot peihaps 5,000 squaie 
miles and for the well-being of a population 
of a million or more living in a f(‘W towns 
and 1,400 or 1,500 villages , he is respon- 
sible for the collection of revenue and the control 
of a large revenue staff , he supervises the work 
ot a numbei ot Subordinate Magistrates , he 
IS the head of the Police and the torest depait- 
jiient , he is President ot the District Boaid , 
he 18 District Kegistrar , he is political agent 
toi any Native States attached to the District , 
he supervises the work of Municipalities, in 
< onsuftatioii with the Kxc'cutive Enginec^r he 
makes out a scheme of public works , he is 
1 ('sponsible for faraiiu' administration and foi 
measures to deal with cholera ,ind plague 
( pidemic ” The recital of these duti(">. Mi 
Art/hur conttnded, showed the inappln ability 
ot a system of advisory councils 'I'he (lovern- 
incnt opinion was (>\presscd by the Home 
^lember, when Ik' said that the proposal was 
impracticable , that it was ladically defective , 
that it had no part in the presi nt system of 
administration, and that it cannot possibly 
have any part in any future systt'in of admin- 
istration under whnii gi eater powers ot local 
si'lf-government ire given to the people of this 
country The first jiart of the resolution was 
w'lthdrawn and the other two paits weio 
1 elected 

The Hon’ble Bai Sita Nath Hay Bahadur pro- 
posed the amendment of the Transfer of Pro- 
perty Act so as to secure to mortgages ettected 
by the deposit of title deeds priority over 
K'gistcred moitgages executed on dates subsequ- 
( nt to such ch'posits The resolution was with- 
diawn The Council then adjouined to March 21, 
when the Ilon’ble Sir Hc'ginald Craddock 
introduced a Bill to amend the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure On March 24 there was the 
omnibus debate on the Budget In the days of 
the unrefoimed Council this was the full dress 
discussion of the Budget But since the power of 
moving resolutions on specific heads was con- 
ei ded, the debate has receded in importance It 
was marked by a notable review by the Viceroy 
of Indian polity, and especially of foreign 
affairs. Touching on affairs in Persia, which 
have been watched with the greatest interest 
in India, he said — “ I toid you in September 
last of the disinterested attitude of His Majesty’s I 
Government towards Persia, and that we had 
lecently lent the Persian Government a ton- 
siderable sum of money for the creation of a 
force of gendarmerie under Swedish officers 
with a view to the suppression of anarchy in 
houthem Persia and the restoration of order and 
security on the trade routes, where British and 
Indian trade had suffered serious loss during 
the past few years I am glad to say that oui 
hopes have so far not been disappointed The 
regiment of gendarmerie, which was raised at 
Shiraz, has been employed during the winter 
m patrolling the roads and has dealt success- 
fully with the robber bands who infested it 
It IS true that quite recently these gendarmerie 
have been confronted once more with a trouble- 


some situation at Kazerum, but I am glad to 
learn that on the arrival of reinforcements the 
tribal rising dispersed, and that order has once 
more been restored Evidence of the successful 
activity of the gendarmerie is showm in the 
improved returns of British and Indian trade 
in Southern Persia Another force of gen- 
darmeiie has been dealing with the situation 
on the trade route betwc>^n Bunder Abbas and 
Kerman, and, althoiigli they have had some 
serious engagements with the Perso-Baluchi 
tubes in that neighbourhood there is every 
leason for eonfldeme in their ability to restore 
Older in the immediate future The action 
in South Per'^ia of the Swedish officers and the 
Persian gendarmerie appears to have been 
eminently successful, and to be worthy of mi- 
otinted praise I may point out that the only 
alternative would have been the despatch of a 
Biitish expedition to Southern Persia for the 
restoiation of ordei in those provinces — a 
policy to which, with the entanglements and 
expenditure it would entail, the Government 
ot India have always been firmly opposed . 
and I would only ask those, who have been 
^omewlhit lavi'ih in their criticism of the attitude 
ot the British Government in Persia, now to 
recognise wh.it we in India owe to Sir Edward 
Giey foi his policy of Jismtcrested support, 
and abstention irom interiercncc m the internal 
.iflairs of Pcisia ” His Excellency also pointed 
out that the conclusion of the agreement with 
the I'Tench Government by which they recogni- 
sed the new Arms Traffic Regulations drawn 
up by tlie late Sultan ot Muscat would mean 
th^^elff ctive prevention of the arms tiaflic 
liemions with Afghanistan continued to be 
most friendly and cordial and there had been 
only one complaint to present to the Afghan 
(Jovernment and that was with regard to the 
depredations on Biitish territory by gangs 
resident in Afghan limits, p.iititularly from 
the co.ist Ills hxcellency also made an im- 
poitant pronouTU ('incut ot policy on the question 
ot the ( ost ot the new Delhi saying “ [ will now 
end(',ivoui to give as siKcinctly as possible 
the figures ot the estimate as amended by the 
Public Works Department I may mention 
that as a result ot their c.areful scrutiny the 
charges undei ceitain headings have been 
reduced, while others have been increased, 
but the net lesiilt has been a material reduction 
of the total estimate as sent up by the Delhi 
Committee 


The figures aic as follows under their various 
headings — 



Rs 

A — Salaries .ind allowances 

70,18,700 

B — 'travelling allowances ot 

officers and establishment 

0,30,000 

C -—Supplies, services and con- 
tingencies 

D — Works Evpendituie — 

1,78,600 

(1) Buildings 

‘5.59,87,200 

(2) Communications 

29,91,800 

(D Paiks .and Public impro- 
vements 

27,34,500 

(4) Electric light and power . 

43,40,700 

(5) Irrigation 

27,49,000 

(6) Water supply, sewerage, 
drainage, etc 

73,77,900 



(7) Pui chase of tools and 

plant 

(8) Survey canii s and geneial 
preliminary expenditure 

(9) Maintenance during con- 
struction 

E — Acquisition of land t.iken 
up ... 

F — Other miscellaneous expen- 
diture 

Deduct — Anticipated reco- 
very from tools and 
plants 10,00,000 

These ligmes when added up, make an aggie' 
ate total of Ks 7, 07,04, .100 oi 15,11.1,020 
lut as we aie anxious to lacc oui liabilities for 
tarting the new city to the fullest extent iios- 
ible, we consider it necessary to make a special 
irovisiou loi contingencies and unloieseen 
xpcnditure in excess of the usual provision 
hat has been made of 5 per cent on the works 
utlay by adding a sum of one and a half croris 
T £1,000,000 We have accordingly a \<‘iy 
irge icser VC to meet future possibilities vvhith 
are not able to foit ee at present I should 
,dd that the expenditure of this additional 
rore and a half on unforeseen contingencus 
/ill be strictly contiolled by the Government 
if India, and no part of it spent unless absolu- 
ely necessary.” 

The Council then adjourned sine die 

The Autumn Session of the Council was veiy 
irief, but was one of exceptional impoitaiicc 
iccause it commenced after the declaration of 
he war The first sitting was held on l:^p- 
ember the 8th when tlu'ro was it ad to the 
iJouncil His Majesty’s address to the Piim et» 
ind peoples of India in i elation to the war 
‘ Amongst the many incidents that havt 
narked the unanimous uprising of the popula- 
ion of my Empire in defence of its unity and 
ntegrity, ” it said, “ nothing has moved me 
nore than the passionate devotion to my Throne 
jxpressed both by my Indian and English 
lUDjects and by the Feudatory Princes and 
Huling Chiefs of India and their prodigious 
)ffers of their lives and their resources in the 
jause of the realm Their one-voiced demand 
,0 be foremost in the conflict has touched my 
leart and has inspired to the highest issues the 
ove and devotion which, as I well know, have 
}ver linked my Indian subjects and myself ” 
Referring to the attitude of India to this crisis 
[iis Excellency said, ” It has been a source of 
profound satisfaction to me that the attitude 
>f the British Government has been so tho- 
roughly appreciated in India and has met with 
mch warm support I have no hesitation in 
laying that the valuable offers of military 
assistance that I have received from the Iluling 
dhiefs of India and the countless offers of 
personal service and of material help made to 
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me by both rich and poor in the provinces of 
British India, have touched me deeply and 
have given me one moie proof, which I never 
needed, of what I have long known and nevei 
for an instant doubted, viz , the deep loyalty 
and attachment of the Indian people to the 
King Empeior and the Throne and their readi- 
ness to make any saciiflees on their part to 
further and stiengthcn the interests of the 
Empire ” The other important point in his 
speech was a refeieiice to the question of Indian 
Emigiation to the Dominions wh’ch had been 
brought to a head by the voice of the Komagata 
Maru whose passe ngeis were not allowed to 
land at Vancouver The Viceroy pointed out 
that the Dominions had been empowercnl with 
authority to legulate the management of theii 
internal alfaiis as seemed best to them It 
was beyond qiustion that the control of einigra 
tion was primarily an internal ifuestion foi 
each self-governing unit must know best what 
mateiials it dcsiied to foirn its future citizens 
The Government of India had long and con- 
sistently contended for the principle of free 
migiation between all parts of the Empire 
This had however placed them m a iiosition ol 
isol.ation lie proposed theretoio that onl> 
by negotiations with the Colonies on a basis ol 
complete reciprocity could a solution bt 
1 eached 

The llon’ble Sir G M Chitiiavis in a notable 
speech and resolution asked the Viceroy to 
assure llis Majesty of Indian loyalty and to 
allow India to pay some part of the cost of the 
war He diTmed the loyalty of India as being 
based on gratitude lor the past, contentment 
in the pri'sent and confidence for the future 
History and expeiience had taught Indians thi 
solemn truth that the maintenance of thi 
enlightened British rule was an essential con- 
dition of the moi.il and mateiial pi ogress ot 
their country and ot tlu' fruition of their poli- 
tical aims and aspirations Yet there was a 
highci and nobliT reason for their Arm and 
unstinted support of the British Erniure Thi 
olhcial papers made it clear that all who died 
on the side of Britain died martyrs to the causi 
of humanity, peace and civilisation Thi 
resolution was endorsed by the whole Council 
and the Viceroy accepted it in so far as the 
actual pay of the troops from India sent to thi 
front will be borne by the Indian revenues. 

The second and last meeting of the autumn 
session was held on the 16th of Septembei 
when the Council considered the Sea Customs 
Bill, the Life Assurance Companies Bill, and. 
the Indian Telegraph and Post Office Bill 
which were passed without discussion. Thi 
Indian Army Bill was also passed as well as 
the Indian Airships Act and the Repealing and 
Amendment Bill 

This closed the autumn session The next 
session of the Council will be held in January 
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Rs 

35,50,600 
42,82,100 
20,09,000 
36,48,200 
6,000 
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Tho Council met at Bombay on December 
16, 1913, when Excellency the Go\crnor, 
in opening the proceedings, spoke on the pro- 
ci'diire of the Council He said he did not 
think it advisable to extend the tune limit of 
speeches on the budget, but that matters of 
Individual inteiest could be bcttci biought 
forward by means of resolutions He expressed 
the wish that the debates should be more lively 
and real, and announced that with that objeet 
in view Government had dccithd that in the 
future as to Resolutions every membiT, elected 
or nominated, should be free to speak and vote 
as his judgment and conscience bade him do 

The most important business before the 
Council was the fh‘'t reading ot <i Bill tmthei to 
amend the Karachi Port Trust Act, 1886 
The Hon ]\Ir ('HA Hill movisl the Inst 
reading and said there was no longei ,iny K'ason 
to distinguish, as was done in the oiiginal 
Raradii Port Trust Bill, \(iy gitMtly betwemi 
the regulations toi its governance and those 
obtaining in Bombay the Bill lemoved ics- 
trietions which did not obtain in Bombay and 
thereby assnnilati'd Kaiaihi to Bombay 
Clause 3 ot tlu' Bill piopo^i d to icdiiee the 
representation on tlu' Poit Tiust ol the Kaiadii 
Munu ipality troin two memlx'rs to on<*, because 
the Municipality h<id latdy iaih'd to letuin, 
(as wms the intention of tlu‘ h'gislaturo that 
they should do), an Indian meiubd convei«ant 
with coninurtc, but the second iinmbei, a 
representative of Indian tiadc and <ommcice, 
was to be nominated by Goveiniiient Sii 
Ibrahim Hahimtoola urged that either the two 
seats should be left to tin Municipality, on 
condition that both numbers elected by them 
should belong to the comineicial community, 
or that the proccciuie laid down foi tin* Bombay 
Poit Trust should be adopted He w as followed 
by 8ir Plieroze^hah Mehta who said that the 
Municipality was moie capable ol n turning 
a fit member to the Port Trust than the Gov- 
ernment thmnselves, and on that and other 
accounts he appealed that the Munnipality 
should not be partially disti anichibcd The 
Bill elicited an amount of discussion that had 
not been expected by the mover, who in his 
reply said he hoped tin re would iii a short 
tune be meicantile bodies in Karachi competent, 
by their (onstitution and tin composition of 
their membership, to elect and send up mem- 
bers and as ‘'Oon as that was the case Government 
wonlci respond at oiu e HE the Governor 
pointed out that the Bill had been supported 
by every membei from Sind, including the Pre^i- 
dent of the JNtunicipality, and he hoped that the 
Bill might he passed into law that afternoon 
Some opposition being laised to this, after the 
Bill had been read a first time, further discussion 
of it was postponed The points raised on the 
Bill at this meeting of the Council were again 
brought forward at the March 1914 meeting 
on a proposal to send the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, but, after H E the Governor had 
appealed to the better sense of the members in 
regard to that suggestion the Bill was passed 

A Bill to amend the Bombay Irrigation Act, 

was read a first tune and referred to a Select 
Committee It is designed in the interests j 
of the agricultural community to improve the j 


unsatisfactory conditions under which second 
class works arc managed An interesting 
point ot piocedure was laised in the course 
of a later discussion of this Bill, when on a 
division it was found that there w<is an equalitv 
of votes, ana it was fuind impossible at the 
moment to decide whcthei lh(' Piesident was 
entitled to give a casting vote After an 
adjounimcut it was annoimeod that the Piesi- 
d<nt had the pieiogative and he used it by 
voting against the amendment but a proviso 
dcsignid to give I'ltoct to the wishes of the 
minority was mseited lu the Bill 

The Financial Statement presented in March 
1914, showed that th(' ri'veniio had exceedid 
the estimates and expcmditure had been les-i 
than was antuipatod, with the icsult that there 
was a surplus ot Bs 182 lakhs The estimated 
n venue toi 1914-15 is 758 lakhs and the 
estimated expenditurt' is Hs 823 lakhs (Foi 
fuithci d(‘tails, i'Kle Bombay Piesideiu y 
Finance ) 

At the D('((‘mb(r 1011 stssion a Town Plan- 
ning Bill was introdiKod by the Hon JMr 
(' H A If dl, but discussion of it was postpoiu'd 
until March It is tin first attempt of its kmd 
in India at legalising A oiganisiiig lovvii planning 
in respect of luw areas foi lesidcntial purposis, 
and the gduial pmi(i])h‘ ot it met with ap- 
proval if IS to b(' ai)ph('d priiuarilv to the 
island of SaKctte, which sinc( 1806, the year 
of the first outbreak of pl.igue in Bombay, has 
IxMii colonisi'd from Bombay wdhout due 
regaid to orib'r or samtaiy (onveniencc but 
it may b(‘ extended to otlu i aicas on the appli- 
cation ot the local authoiitics 

A most instinctive debalo took place on a 
Bill to aminil tin District Municipal Act, 
winch pioposes inter aha that Municipal Corn- 
missiomis should be appointed tor Municipal 
Distiiets with a population of 150,000,6 1 /, 
for Ahmcdab.id and possibly for Karachi 
Discussion t entered round four points — (1) 
appointment ot Muiiiupal Commissioueis foi 
towns ot increasing importance m the districts 
(2) lesidential qualifications tor candidates for 
coil nc ill orships (3) eligibility of dismissed 

servants to get themselves elected in the Muni- 
cipal Council and (4) a new section which 
deals with the question as to when a Councillor 
should be taken to hav't resigned his seat on a 
municipality The Bill was read a first time 
and referred to a Select Committee, and passed 
the third reading at the July session, which 
lasted for six days and so constituted a record 

Two other Bills occupied the attention of the 
Council, one being a Bill to amend the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code of 1879, and the other 
a Bill to amend the Bombay Port Trust Act 
Both weie read the third time The former 
IS a short Bill containing three clauses of which 
the second aims at effecting a small amend- 
ment in Section 84 of the Bombay T anci Revenue 
Code and provides that an annual tenancy 
shall require for its terminating a notice given 
m writing by landlords The third clause* 
intends to provide that the relief given by the 
Government, through the system of remissions 
and suspensions, shall reach the actual culti- 
vator when tl^at cultivator is a tenant holding 
under a superior holder. The object is to 
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secure that when the superior holder is benefited 
by the suspension of a remission of revenue 
granted by the Government he shall pass on 
the benefit to the tenant who holds under him 

The Port Trust Amendment Act was 
introduced because it was considoied desirable 
to ineiease the niimoer of Trustees by the 
inclusion in the Board ot a military oflicer 
intimately a( (piainted with the defences of the 
port and competent to explain the military 
requirements and other arrangements necessaiy 
in time of w^ar Clause 2 of the Bill repeals 
Section 31 of the A(t of 1870, which is now 
inoperative This section refers to the sale of 
property of the Port Trust, the pioceeds of 
which were, when the Poit T’lust was loimed, 
to be devoted to the redeinpt ion of dc'bt Now 
the provision of a sinking fund has made Lliis 
provision superfluous An amdiduKUit to the 
Bill, subscciuently withdrawn, pioposed th.it 
three nominated seats should be given up to 
elected members and that repicsentatives 
of the Indian community should occupy five 
elected scats 

Among the resolutions was one, in the name 
of the Hon Mi Belvi, appealing to Govern- 
ment not to force fht kulkarnis, or village 
aifountants, to commuti their right of seivicc 
This diew from H E the Goveinoi a strong 
rebuke to the mover who had suggested that 
the kulkarnis witc intimidated by the mamlat- 
dars. “We must,” said His Excilitncy, ‘do 


away with a system that has led to dishonesty 
It IS an undesirable system which we arc bound 
to do away with in tlie interests of the Govern- 
ment service The Government's position is, 
therefore, perfectly strong We desire efficient 
government and fairness to kulkarnis, and 
wc wish to secure general efficiency throughout ” 

The final Session of the Council was held in 
Bombay on December 8 and 9 On the first 
day a resolution was moved by the Hon- 
Moiilvie Jlafluddln Ahmed expressing the 
unswciving loyalty of the Council to the Em- 
pire in the war, and many notable speeches 
w(ii‘ made, emphasising the increased con- 
viction ot all in the justice of the cause which 
had foKcd tlu Empire into the wai, and the 
liop(‘ that it would be piosecuted to a corn- 
ph'tely su( cessful issue Tlie resolution was un 
ammously adofiti'd Tiic Town Planning Bill 
w,is rcsul a thud time and passc'd, with an 
expression of tin* hope that as it was a new 
measure to India it would bo administered with 
extreme e.ire and forbearance A Bill tO' 
provide for the Survey of Bombay City was 
nad a first time and refeiiod to a Select Cora- 
imtteo, aft('r a bieezy protest against the clause 
which seemed to imply an ini(uiry into title 
A Bill to piovifle for the levying of dues on 
\(ss<‘ls in ordir to provide foi the bitter light- 
ing ot thi (oast of Sind was also lead a first 
time with tlu appioval ot the commercial 
interests of Karachi 
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Legislation of considerable importance was 
considered and undertaken during the year 
1914 by the Madras Legislative Conruil The 
Tirupathi Devastanam Schools Bill, which was 
intioduced in February by a Non-ofiieial 
Member and which may be brought up for 
elclibeiation during the later Sessions, is of 
purely local intcTist ns it affects two English 
Schools at Tirupathi and Vellore and a Sans- 
krit College at the former jilaie These were 
hitherto maintained by the Mahant of Tiru- 
pathi out of the funds of the famous temple on 
the Tirupathi Hill, but the Madras High Court 
regarded with doubt the legality of this expen- 
diture, and therefore this Bill wvis introduced 
to legalise the use of temple funds for the main- 
tenance of these schools It is said that the 
direct objects of the temple would not suffer 
any detriment by this measure, as the income 
of the temples is much over its expenditure and 
as there is a surplus of nearly Rs GO lakhs to 
the credit of the Devastanam 

Estates Act. — A few grave defects came to 
light in the Madras Estates Land Act during the 
SIX years that it has been in force since 1908, and 
on the representation of several landholders in the 
Presidency, the Madras Government introduced 
into the Council a measure designed to remedy 
those defects, and simplify procedure in courts 
The Estates Land Act has excited so much 
interest in the public mind that, besides the 
Government Bill referred to above, four private 
Bills were brought forward by non-official 
Members to improve certain provisions in the 
Act, and all these Bills are now awaiting con- 
sideration with the Government measure 


The Hindu Transfer and Bequests Bill 

was introduced and passed into law whereby 
legislative sani tion is aci ordi'd to a well-known 
prim iple ot llindii Law which enables transfers 
and b, cpiests to be made in favour of unborn 
persons A contentious measure that roused 
much opposition from various quarters was the 
Madras Medical Practitioners Registration 
Bill introduced by the Hoii’ble Dr Nair It 
pioviclecl for the registration of Medical Prac- 
titioners in the Presidency under the control 
of a (‘ouncil, so that the standard of medical 
eclucition in the Province should bo kept up 
to the mark Though it w^as modelled on the 
British Act and closely followed the Bombay 
enactment, with only such variations as were 
rendoied ni'ccssary by the local conditions 
peculiar to the Madras Presidency, it encoun- 
tered mnch opposition from several other 
Non-official Members, who objected to the 
constitution of the proposed Medical Council 
on the ground that it might become officialised 
and might act in a maimer calculated to pre- 
judice private enterprise and free competition 
The Bill had, however, the support of the Go- 
vernment and it was passed into law without 
suffering any substantial alteration The 
Madras Decentralization Bill was a minor 
measure introduced to carry out some of the 
recommendations of the Decentralization Com- 
mission, whereby some powers, scarcely of 
much importance, are delegated to subordinate 
authorities It is based on the lines of the 
Bill introduced into the Imperial Legislative 
Council and much interest does not centre 
round it The most important attempt at 
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legislation made during the year under review 
is represented by the proposal to have an 
Irrigation Law ioi Madras The Bill that 
has been introduced into the Council for this 
purpose IS intended to give statutory recog- 
nition to the position ot the State regarding 
irrigation in the Presidency, namely, that all 
rivers and natural streams as well as springs 
in unoccupied or Government land belong to 
Government, which has a right to levy a 
reasonable tax 101 the use of water from such 
sources The governmental control of irrigation 
being for the public good, the need for legislation 
on this subject has been insistent It the piesent 
Bill 18 passed into law, the Local Government 
will have entire (ontrol ot all irrigation works for 
ublic purposes, and the application of water will 
e completely regulated by itsc If Power is also 
conferred on the Government to assume con- 
trol even of irngation 01 drainage work not 
constructed or maintained by the Government, 
which however has to pay compensation for 
any substantial damage lesulting from such 
assumption of lontiol All private intei- 
ference will cease, except in so far as private 
rights can be aitjuiud by giant 01 prescription 
Civil Courts will hav(‘ no jurisdiction to (‘Utcr- 
tain suits or applications for th(‘ issue of any 
injunction to restrain th(' cxeicise of statutoiy 
powers conferred upon Government and its 
oflaceis. The Bill also contains detailed 
provisions tor the eouhtruction of water-courses 
and the repair ot iirigation woiks and the 
imgation channels and vvater-coiuscs so con- 
structed will be ticated as State iiroperty subject 
to communal or private rights of usc'r This 
Bill IS fraught with immense consi'quem es 
tor the future of irrigation in the Madras Presi- 
dency, and it IS certain to aiouse consideiable 
interest all over the Presidency from lyots 
as well as landholdeis Two non otficial 
Members have given notice asking for leave 
to introduce two Bills that will have far-reach- 
ing consequences if they arc passed into law 
by the Legislative Council One of them is 
intended to validate Post-puberty Marriages 


among Hindus and the other will make better 
provision for partition being effected among 
the members of Joint Hindu Families by 
introducing simpler means than at present, 
whereby a person can unequivocally declare 
his intention to become separate trom the 
rest 

Besides the above-mentioned legislative 
provisions, the Council lias had to deal with 
subjects too numerous to mention brought 
up before it either by way of interpellations 
or by way ot resolutions The resolutions 
covered a large number of subjects and many 
of them dealt w>th questions of supicme public 
interest The postponement and the recon- 
sideration of the pioposod revision of settle- 
ments in two Distncts of the Presidency, the 
making of better provision for the accom- 
modation of Indian Officers 111 the General 
Hospital at Madras, the formation of a Com- 
mittee for the expansion of Elementary Edu- 
cation in the Presidency, the constitution of 
a Committee to consider the problem of the 
arreais that have accumulated in the Madras 
High Court — these were some of the note- 
worthy subjects that the Council had to con- 
sider on llosolutions noved by Members, 
mostly Non-ollicial A few of the resolutions 
have been accepted by the Government Some 
of them on the other hand wcie withdrawn on 
the assurance given by the Government that 
the matter would leoeivc their attention, 
w^hile some others have been negatived on 
the opposition of the Government 

The expectations formed when the Morley- 
Minto retorms were earned out ot the new 
Legislative Councils have been amply justified 
by the nature and level of the debates that 
took place in the expanded Legislative Council 
Criticism of Government action is generally 
sober and well-infoimed, and the work of the 
Council attracts larger public attention; for 
there is a desire among the members that 
constitute it to help and to co-operate, rather 
than to retard and censure 


Bengal Legislative Council. 


The opening of the 1913-14 Sessions of the 
Bengal Legislative Council was distinguished 
by a speech in which Lord Carmichael depre- 
cated a tendency to divide the Council on the 
lines of Government and Opposition. 
“ Government and opposition ” he said, “ can- 
not exist in our assembly in the same sense as 
they exist in England, at any rate if those who 
are not members of Government arc to work 
effectively for their country You iion-official 
members beat us — the Executive Government 
•—once, not long ago I was not sorry when 
you did it, for it showed you what yon could 
do. You may beat us again and it may be 
well that this happens sometimes but power 
carries with it responsibility and I trust that 
yo u wdll resist all temptations to beat us merely 
for the sake of beating us ” 

The two chief legislative measures which 
occupied the Council were the Bengal Medical 
Bill and the Calcutta Municipal Loans Bill. 
Both led to prolonged discussions m the Council. 
The Bengal Medical Bill was introduced by 


Mr Stephenson in December 1913, when he 
explained that its object was to establish a 
register of qualified medical practitioneis which 
would enable the public to judge between 
practitioners who had authorised degrees and 
those who had not In 1882, when the question 
ot medical ri'gistration was raised by the Bom- 
bay Government, the Bengal Government 
refused to take action But since then a 
number of unrecognised medical schools had 
sprung up which conferred degrees, and in 
1908 the Faculty of Medicine of the Calcutta 
University and other bodies had urged upon 
Government the need of legislation. The 
Bengal Bill was based upon the Bombay Medi- 
cal Registration Act It would set up a reglstei 
of qualified practitioners and establish a Medical 
Council and Registrar to compile the register 
and maintain it The Council would consist 
of nine members, four of whom would be ex- 
officio and five elected The Bill would not 
interfere with the practice of medicine by any 
person whatever. Its only penalty clause 
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was one for the punishment of anyone falsely 
pretending to be a registered practitioner, 
and the only privilege which it conferred was 
that any medical certificate required by a 
Bengal Act could be given only by a registered 
practitioner. 

The Bill was opposed on 'he ground that it 
would not protect die public against unqualified 
practitioners, that it placed homeopaths in 
an invidious position, that it ignored the merits 
of the Kaviraji profession and that 
it would discourage students fiom entering 
propnetaiy medical schools and thus the amount 
of medical relief available in the Province 
To these objections the reply was given that 
the Bill 111 no wise interfered with any person 
practising medicine but meicly gave the public 
a means ot ascertaining wliat medical men 
possessed pioper cjualifications in Westi^rn 
medicine At a later stage amendments were 
moved regarding the composition of the Medical 
Council and providing an appeal to tlie High 
Court from the decisions of the Council All 
were rejected, the only substantial diaiige 
made in the Bill being that an appeal to the 
Local Government from the decision of a bare 
majority of the Council was inserted The Bill 
was passed 

The Calcutta Municipal Loans Bill, 

which had been introduced early in 1913, was 
taken up again, Mr Stephenson moving on 
January 13 that the Report ot the Select Com- 
mittee be considered The object ot the Bill 
was to rectify the procedure of the Calcutta 
Corporation in the repayment of loans The 
Government thought it necessary to substitute 
for the elaborate methods which the Corpora- 
tion had borrowed from English practice the 
simplest toini of sinking fund uhich would 
ensure without complications that when a 
debt has to be paid off the money shall be 
there to meet it It was at flist understood 
that the intention of GoveriiiiKuit was to limit 
the period of loans to thirty ycais, but this 
restriction was ultimately disavowed. 

Strong oiipositioii was offered to the Bill 
on the score that it was at variance with the 
principles of loan management recognised in 
England and that the practical effect w^ould bo 
greatly to increase the cost ot Municipal borro- 
wing Amendments were moved providing that 
the period ot repayment of a loan should be the 
life of the work to which the loan was applied 
and efforts were also made to maintain the 
Corporation practice of a common sinking 
fund in preference to the new proposal of a 
separate sinking fund for each loan The 
Government however declined to accept any 
amendment which would define the period 
of a loan, except that the maximum term was 
fixed at sixty years, and, on the plea that 
experience had shown the necessity of absolute 
simplicity, adhered to the terms ot their Bill, 
which was ultimately carried 

Among the other measures passed were the 
Bengal Municipal (Sanitary Officers) Bill 
which renders it necessary for every munici- 
pality with a population of over 10,000 to 
appoint a sanitary inspector at a prescribed 
salary. 

In reviewing the provincial financial position 
Sir William Duke explained that the unprece- 
dentedly large balance of Rs. 304 lakhs, 
though partly due to an increase of ordinary 
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Income, was mainly the result of inability to 
spend the large special grants received from 
the Imperial Government in recent years 
Dealing with the pimcipal heads of revenue, 
Land Revenue, Stamps and Excise which 
between them yielded two-thirds ot the total 
income, he said that, while land revenue wa^* 
a very slowly expanding head, stamps showed 
a satistactoiy and steady increase Excis< 
was the most important single source of income 
since it was entiiely provincial In spite ot 
an increased duty on country spirit, the returns 
had exceeded the estimate by fourteen lakhs 
The total revenue under the present Settlement 
would, it was lioped, give an expansion ot 
10 or 11 lakhs a year At the same time ordi- 
nary (‘xpcnditure was steadily increasing 
and it was no easy matter to make the incrcasi' 
keep pace with the slow expansion of revenue 
Tlic hrst objict ot Government would be to 
place the ecjmpinciit of all Departments on a 
satislactory basis befoie attempting any ex- 
tension of activities 

A Resolution w'as pioposcd by the Hon 
Mr Surendranath Roy urging tliat the proposals 
to abolish tile Engineering College at Sibpur 
should be dropped or that, if its present sitt 
is considered luisuitabJe, it should bo removed 
to Calcutta or bo made a branch of the pro- 
posed Tei hnological Institute iii Calcutt.i 
The resolution was specially diretted against 
the removal ot the Civil Engineering Depart- 
ment to Dacca, and was suppoited by man\ 
ot the non-otficial members The motion was 
withdrawn upon an assurance being obtained 
by Mr S B Sinha from the Government that 
the question would not be decided until thi 
report of the Public Services Commission was 
issued 

Mr Surendranath Banerjee moved a reso 
lution rccomnieudiiig the appointment of a 
mixed commission of official and non-offlclal 
members ot the Council to inquire into th( 
prevalence of dacoity in the Presidency 
The reply of Sir William Duke to the proposal 
was of an important character He stated 
that political dacoity had little to do with the 
prevalence of dacoity m the province. In 
the five years 1908-1912, the number of cases 
of dacoity reported m Bengal was 1,511 Oi 
these only 54 were political. The proportion 
of political to ordinary crime was tlius 3^ pei 
cent The average number of professional 
dacoities a year was 300 This number, though 
scnoi^, compared favourably with the case oi 
Madras, where 417 dacoities were reported 
in 1911 and 464 in 1912, and with the position 
in the United Provinces where the number was 
554 in 1911 and 511 in 1912 Sir William Dukt 
added that the matter had not been neglected 
In Eastern Bengal, where the police were weak, 
50 new investigating centres had been estab- 
lished A new force of river police had been 
constituted In some districts defence parties 
had been organised to assist the villagers in 
opposing a united front to the dacoits Hun- 
dreds of Government guns had been distributed 
to selected villagers, though with disappointing 
results, and rewards had been offered for th( 
capture of dacoits Dacoity being emphati- 
cally a crime which required expert knowledge 
for its detection, the propos^ commission 
would serve no useful purpose. The motion 
was withdrawn. 
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United Provinces Legislative Council. 


The questions discussed by the United Pro- 
vinces Council during the session commencing 
in November 1913 and ending in November 
1914 ranged over a wide area In the diseiis- 
Bion on the Town Areas Bill Mr Kara Ah con- 
sidered that Punehayets had not sufficient 
powers and should have the handling of town 
funds He also pro])Osed that the piinciple of 
separate electorates should be recognised on 
Punehayets Coverniiieiit agiecd to the in- 
sertion of a Clause that provision, it any, be 
made for the special representation of any 
classes, and the Bill was passed A question 
which excitc‘d some interest was the resolution 
of llaja Kushil Pal Singh lecommc tiding 
amendment of the Council regulations so as to 
allow at least tour seats to rt'presentatives of 
the landed interest He thought it was a grave 
anomaly that land-holdeis should be lepre- 
sented by only two members, one in Agra and 
the other in Oudh, and ho claimed that the 
regulations in otln i parts ot fndia had beem 
more liberally liamed The Council was 
equally divided on the matter and it was theie- 
fore announcc'cl that it was mi'ikely that the 
Government would undertake any new altera- 
tion 

The Hon’ble Lala Siiklibii Singh moved a 
resolution asking (Tovcrninent to stop the 
rapidly me reasing Burma dry meat trade In 
the course of the discussion official members 
said it had been proved that the cattle which 
were slaughtered for Burma wore really worth- 
less cattle which would otheiwisi* have been 
a dead loss to agriculturists The Licuitenant 
Governor said he could not accept the resolu- 
tion on economic grounds in the face ot 
what had been said tin* mover withdrew his 
resolution, specially as Govcinment announced 
that it intended to make lules for the better 
supervision of slaughter houses 

The Budget debate vvas of unusual inter- 
est as indicating the views of non-ofticial mem- 
bers. Lala Sukhbir Singh said that the work of 
Police chaiikidars vvas unsatisfactory They were 
illiterate, and he suggested the establishment of 
night schools for their education The Kour 
Sahib of Benares ventured the opinion that 
technical education was bound to be a failure 
as there was no demand for it He thought 
that co-operative societies should be encou- ' 
raged ana argued that the peasantry of the 
Provinces were not receiving the attention they 
merited Village sanitation was also a matter 
requiring attention The late Ilon’blc Ganga 
Pershad Varma expressed gratitude for the 
advance in self-Government which had been 
made by the appointment of unofficial chair- 
men to several second class municipalities of 
the province He inferred that the Bombdy 
system was intended to be introduced in the 
United Provinces and that an Executive Officer 
would be appointed to carry on the executive 
work of the municipality allowing the non- 
offlclal chairman to conduct the proceedings 
of meetings Babu Brijnand Pershad in- 
sisted that the revenue from excise indicated 
an increase in the consumption of liquor Mr 
weedy rebutted this assertion by stating that 
while revenue was increasing, it was due to 
enhanced rates and was out of all proportion 
to consumption. In Cawnpore there had been 


no rise in consumption during the last decade, 
Mr Douglas Stiaight was glad that expendi- 
ture on the police had not met with any seri- 
ous attack The strength of the force, con- 
sidering the persistence of d-^coity, was at a 
dangeioiis minimum, and i.e foreshadowed 
several reforms, including the increase of mo- 
unted police 

The outbioak of the war in Europe enabled 
the Couneil to express the whole hearted sup- 
port of the people ot these piovinecs to the 
Government in the present crisis The Hoii'ble 
Syed llaza All moved the lollovvmg resolu- 
tion “ The Boiincil places on record its deep 
sense of unllinching loyalty and devotion to 
the person and throne ot His Majesty the 
King- Emperor, and respectfully begs to assure 
His Majesty, through H E the Governor- Gene- 
ral, of the readiness ot the people of these 
provinces to render all such service to the 
British Government as lies in their power m 
the righteous w^ar in which England is engaged 
at present This Council further expresses 
Its firm resolve to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in caiiying out all mcas ns which may be 
found nc ccssury to set in e the ‘•afi t y or welfare 
of the public ” riic llou’blc member expressed 
gratitude at the initiative of the Viceroy m 
sending Indian soldiers to the front He 
pointed out the \ ai lous ways in which the people 
(oiild help Government, by organizing ambu- 
laiue corps and field hospitals, by finding money 
to be spent on the actual conduct of the war 
and by raising subscriptions to relieve the 
sufferings of the wounded soldiers and to afford 
help to the dependants of those soldiers who 
have been killed in the war Mr Syed Ra/a 
All also protested in the strongest terms against 
the absurd, fantastical and hopelessly ridi- 
culous notions about the war wdiich pass as news 
among the Indian masses Much of this might 
have been expected but not the strong suspi- 
( ion of niis( hief which has been brought to 
light “ I believe ” said the flon'blc Syed 
Jta/a All, “ that it has already reached your 
Honour’s ears that big German airships have 
been seen flying over every village, town or 
I city in these provinces Now, by actual experi- 
ence, 1 know that some foolish persons or inis- 
chiof-mongcrs have been flying at night big 
[ paper kites, illuminated with red and green 
lights in Moradabad It may be that these peo- 
ple actually bear no ill-vvill towards anybody 
It may be that their real object is to make 
capital out of the panic that might be caused, 
but here again this is a matter m which we can, 
I am sure, do more than the Government in 
allaying the panic and communicating the true 
news to the ignorant masses ” The Hon’ble 
member continued “ 'Then, again, as has 
been pointed out, more or less in every city 
there has been a rush on the Post Office Saving 
Banks I need hardly go into the genesis of that 
panic but there is no doubt that money in- 
vested with Government is more safe than it 
W'ould be anywhere else As I pointed out at 
a meeting, if we have money in Government 
banks it must in any case be restored to us or 
our children Whereas by keeping the money 
with himself a man runs the risk, in case of 
disorder, of being robbed of his cash and him- 
self being killed." At the meeting on 16th 
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November, 1914, Bir Jame'i Aleston addressed 
the Council as follows “ It will be within 
your recollection that on the 14th of Septem- 
ber this Council passed two resolutions, one 
relating to tiic message of condolence with 
His E\(elleii(y the Viieroy on the death ot 
Lady Ilardinge and the other expressing loyal- 
ty to the perso and throne ot the King- 
Emperor As re([uested by the Council, I 
duly submitted both k solutions to the Viceroy 
and I am commanded to lead the following 
The Viceroy will be gratetul it the Jacnitenant 
Governor will conve v to the Council ills Excel- 
lency’s gratetul thanks foi then sympathy in 
his great sorrow and his warm appieciation ot 


the loyal terms of the resolutions passed in 
connection with the war His Exccdlency feels 
certain they arc the tiuly voiced sentiment ot 
the ProMnee ” 

It was announced that the sanction of the 
Sei retary ot State had beim received to the ap- 
pointment ot a permanent Director of Indus* 
tries and that the Local (Jo\ eminent would 
appoint a suit.ible officer as soon as possible. 
At the mci'ting three Pills were passed, viz , 
the TTiiited I’rovimes Excise Amendment Bill, 
1914, the United ProMnees District Courts 
Anurndment Bill, 1914 , and the United Pro- 
vinces Steam Boilers and Prime Movers Bill, 
191d 


Punjab Legislative Council. 


At the meeting of the Punjab L('gislati\e 
Council held in Alaidi 1914, the Hon’bh* Mi 
Mant, in presenting tlu' n'Visisl finamiai state- 
ment, showed that although susp(msions of 
fixed land levcnue had hi'cn ne( (“ssitatisl by 
the scaicity ot ram m souk* parts ot the Pio- 
vmcc, in the central paits, at any rate, the yeai 
had been good tor tlu' agru ultuiists 'rinue 
had recditly bed* a ievi\al in the demand to 
purchase juoprietary lights in tin* (’hen.ib and 
Jhelum Colonies Tlu' Budget anticipated a 
deficit of nearly 2(*V lakhs ot iujxm's, whic h was 
coveied by uncxyjcndtd balances of Imperial 
grants the normal revenue was now siilticient 
to meet the [iresent stanclaicl ot cxpciidituie 
Th(‘ year was expected to close vMth a balance 
of 144 l.ikhs, ot which only 11^ lakhs weie 
earmarked for special pin poses Besidc's this 
the Punjab Govc'rnment were now' beginning 
to dispose of waste lands cominandcsi by the 
new canals which should eventually bring in 
to the Piovincial Excheejuer five crorc's of 
rupees In making his statement he briefly 
referred to the agreement concludcMi betweem 
the Punjab Government and a London Syndi- 
cate for the manufactuie of cement in the 
Punjab He repeated a repudiation that Sir 
Louis Dane was tin.iiic lally intcrestcul in the 
undertaking and said that the Province would 
benefit by the intioducdion ot a new local 
industry and by the supply ot cheaj) cement to 
the general public* 

In the debate which followed the Ilon’ble 
Mr Ilai Bahadur Ham Saran Das 8uggc*sted 
that where strained feelings existcM bcdwc'cn 
Mahomedans and Hindus Conciliation Boards 
should be constituted upon the plan proposed 
in the United Provinces He also suggested 
that Government should make giants to dif- 
ferent religious bodies as had been done by 
Akbar for the restoration or maintenance of 
religious edifices and institutions The Hon’ble 
Rai Bahadur Bakshi Sohan Lai drew attention 
to what he described as the universal desire 
that the status of the chief court should be 
raised to that of the High Court He also 
asked for a pronouncement on the question of 
creating an executive council for the Punjab 
The Hon’ble Mr Muhammad Shafl asked that 
more permanent income should be earmarked 
for sanitation and education He thought 
Local Government should take measures to 
obtain from the Government of India autho- 
rity to invest a greater part of its balances 
year after year in order to enable it to devote 


the iiK ome d(*iivc'cl thcTcby to those two wants 
The llon’blc* ISaw.ib Sir Bahrain Khan pleaded 
the cause* ot Dchra Oliazi Khan which he dc- 
sciib(d as lunic'd by the sliong hand of the 
Piovidc'iicc* He said that loads, watcisiipply 
and sanitation were the* chic f needs ot the town 
The Hon’ble Nir P (’ Chatterji piesscci the 
advisability ol having a number ot public 
libraries throuudiout the Province* His iTonoui 
Sii Mich.ul O’Dwyer in a lengthy speech re- 
viewed the* dc'bate He showed what had been 
done at Dc*hra Gha/a Khan and dealt biieflj 
with criminal administration He consid(*recl 
that public opinion was beginning to wake* up 
to the* nc*ecl ot supjioiting the cans'* of law anei 
oide'i with the result that elleDrts to cope with 
e nine vvc'ic* becoming moie ssuccossliil He 
thought that roneiliation Boards w'ould not 
foim the bc*st means of reducing fne tion between 
the Hindu and Mahomeclan communities It 
would be bc'tler that the local authoiities 
should approach Government with a view to 
advising me*ans for an amicable settlement 
He was surprised to hear the suggestion that 
an executive council should be created The 
Punjab laid progressed and prospered under the* 
s>ste*m to which it was habituatc*d of regarding 
the Lieutenant-Govc'inoi as the sole head ot, 
and in the last eli>giee* resjionsible for, the ad- 
ministration ot the Piovmce Other Provinces 
in which executive councils had been esta- 
blished had a larger poyuilatlon and therefore* 
thcic* was in the>m a greater need for relieving 
the he*ad ot the Province by giving him col- 
lc*agues His Honour concluded his speech by 
rc'fernng to the attempts of anarchists and 
extremists ^o gam a footing m the Punjab 
’the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad 
Sliafi moved a resolution on the proble*m of 
beggary m which he* said that, according to the 
latest census re turns, every forty-second person 
one met in the fertile land of five rivers was a 
beggar who, instead of leading the healthy life 
ot a self-respecting citizen, was a veritable 
nuisaiie e to the e ircle in w'hich he moved The 
resolution was that “ This Council recommends 
to the Government that it may be pleased to 
appoint a committee consisting of officials and 
non-offlcials to consider and formulate propo- 
sals for the purpose ot preventing professional 
beggary, and in particular of stopping boys and 
girls from being turned into or sent out at 
beggars and mendicants by their parents, 
preceptors or other persons who may for the 
time beung hav c the care of such minora ” A 
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number of speakers followed. The Hon’blc 
Mr Kcttleweli explained the inability of Gov- 
ernment to accept it in the form in which it 
was framed, and His Honour the President 
stated that it would be best to await the result 
of the Committee which had been appointed 
in the United Provinecs to inquire into the 
subje^'t of beggary The lesoiution was ac- 
cordingly withdrawn 

The llon’blp Mr .fames Currie moved a re- 
solution to the effect that Government should 
reconsider the inattc'r of the agreement enteied 
•nto tor the supply of J’orllaiid and other 
cements and take steps to remove the danger 
threatening piivate enterprise committed to 
existing cement and lime woik^ He was sup- I 
ported by Mi Aliiharnmad Shaft He said he 
was not in favour ot granting a monopoly to 
anyone unless the eiriumstarn es were so excep- 
tional as to justify the necessity ot such a pro- 
cedure Alter the Hon’ ble Ml Mant had given 
Ills assurance that Government would take 


steps to ensure that the Company in question 
would not become the tool of any combine the 
resolution was withdrawn 

At the September meeting of the Council, 
the Ilou’bli' I\rr Barron introduced a bill to 
amend the Punjab Courts Aef, 1914, which sup- 
plies a legal omission in rega d to the penod oi 
limitation foi seiond appeals to tin* ehiet court 
A resolution with regard to the war was 
introduced by TIis Honour the President con- 
veying to the King an expression ot dexotion 
and loy ilty ot the Punjab lie w'as supported 
by th.' Hon’blc Sardai JDaljit Singh, the Hou’ble 
Khan Bahadui Mian Muhammvd Shift, th< 
Hon’ble Sii J* V, Chatteiji and other speakers 
His lloiioui said that ho had bten particularly 
struck by the ieadine>s of the Punjab to make 
any saciifiie, whether in men or in money, and 
by the tact that this war liad established a 
common bond helping to bung about a bettci 
mutual understanding betwu'cn all classes. 


The Public Trustee. 


The Public Trustee of England is a Oovirn- 
raent Othiial eioated by Statute (Public Tru'-tei 
Act, 1900), whereby the State acts as an ('Xi iu- 
tor or as a trustee under Wills, and as a tiustei 
under Settlements, wiietlni these instiuinents 
aie new or old, and m other olhees ot an analo- 
gous charactoi 

The office has been a gieat success, in the 
seven years that it has been open the value 
of the trusts in course of admiuistration have 
amounted, lu round figures, to £50,000,000, 1 
while the estimated value of Wills lodged in J 
the Department which have yet to mature is ' 
put at some £59,000,000, showing a total value 
of business ot all kinds lugotiatcd at 
£110,000,000 

Fees chargeable. — The olftce is now en- 
tirely self-supporting and is no charge upon the 
tax-payer A provision of the Statute dcclaies 
that the Oflace is to make no profit but to charge 
only such fees as may provide the working 
expenses and constitute a reserve fund against 
the liabilities assumed by the State for breach 
of trust 111 accordance with this mutual 
principle the fees liave already been reduced 
from their original scale, and the cash surplus 
of fees over expenses, regarded as the nucleus 
of a reserve fund for all contingencies, is now 
tl4,585 

The main fees are of two kinds — a fee on 
capital and a lee on income The fees on 
capital are taken in two instalments — an instal- 
ment of halt taken at the beginning, and an- 
other instalment of half taken at the end of a 
trust — each instalment being calculated at the 
following rates — 1 

On the first £1,000, fifteen shillings per cent. 

On the excess of £1,000 to £20,000, five shil- 
lings per cent. 

On the excess of £20,000 to £50,000, two 
shillings and six pence per cent. 

On the excess of £50 000, one shilling and 
three pences per cent. The Fee on income 
IB one per cent, if, as is usual the income 
be paid direct from its source to the 


' pi'rson entitled, on .viiy uicoine m excess 
I ot ii2,000 a ye.ir the fee is only i per cent 
I Wheie the income is p.iid through the D^'part- 
j merit then the fee is two per cent up to £500 
! a ytxii, and one per cent on any excess ot 
£500 a year, and } per cent on income in excess 
of £2,000 a year The t(‘e on investment is 
i pi r cent the Public Trustee, out of this fee, 
paying the brokerage. There is power to vary 
these fees to meet the peculiar circumstances 
ot special cases , but owing to the low range 
of the Ices, and their mutual character the 
power of reduction is but seldom exerclseci, 
except perhaps in the case ot large trusts 

The Department has been organised upon 
hnes followed by commercial organisations 
I Forms arc avoided wherever possible, the 
methods of the Office prescribing prompt at- 
tention to all matters within the day. 

The particulars of any trust in which it h 
desired that the Public Trustee should act may 
be brought to his notice by b'tter or by personal 
interview, and upon his assent being obtained, 
his appointment should be elfected m the 
ordinary way as in the case of private trustees 
In the case of a Will about to be made, his 
appointment can be secured by the simple 
provision “I appoint the Public Trustee of 
England as the executor and trustee of this 
my Will ’* 

One of the forms of trusteeship which would 
appeal to English people residing in India is a 
scheme known as a “ Declaration of Trust ” 
An official pamphlet explains that the Public 
Trustee’s services have been requested by 
people who, either because of professional or 
business preoccupation, or from want of experi- 
ence in dealing with money matters, or from 
the disadvantages which might attach to 
Governmental, professional or business dis- 
abilities abroad, are not well placed to select 
and supervise their investments. It would 
appear that the services of the Department in 
this matter were first requisitioned by officers 
taking up appointments in India ; and, fol'oi\ - 
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The Public Trustee. 


mg out thou request for individual assistance, 
this scheme ot trust came to be devised, and 
has been found to commend itsclt to the circum- 
stances of a v«ry laige circle of persons simi- 
larly disadvantaged A Declaration of Trust 
13 an inexpensive form of trusteeship by 
virtue of wludi tlu' owmi pr ctically ictains full 
control ov(r his capital M'hc property is made 
over to the Public Tru‘^toe either m the form 
of money to be invested or specihc securities 
transferred into his name , and tlieicupon the 
Public Trustee executes a shoit “ declaiation *’ 
setting out that he holds the money invested 
or the securities in tiust loi the transferor 
The result of this is that income, as it accrues, 
IS paid to the owner or to any beneiiciary as he 
may diiect A wide held of invcsliiK'iit is 
permissible, as the trust pio\ides that the 
lands may be invented as the owiK'r may fiom 
time to tune diiect As the pamphlet sets out 
interest at the rat(‘ of at least 4 pei cimt is to be 
looked for undei the scheme Irom investments 
of a non-sp( c ulativ<‘ c haracter It slioiild be 
understood that this toirn ol tiustecslilp is not 
analogus to a bank deposit, wheic the letuin 
of the capital at par, given tlio solvency ot the 
bank, is expected, Invcstnn iits arc selected 
with the greatest «.aro in consutation vMth the 
owner, but it must be imdei stood that the 
Publm Trustee does not a(((‘pt Kspoiisihility 
for any lluctuation ot any ot the investments 
chOwSen The fees payable for this sdniue oi 
tiustecship, so lar as the capital lees aic con- 
cerned, ai(‘ halt those •payable in the case ot 
an ordinal y .Sc'ttlemcnt The othei Ices arc 
the same as the oulinaiy fees 

Tho appointment of the Public Trustee 
secures ccitain iletinite advantages inasmuch as 
he IS by Act of Pailiamciit a Coipoiation Sole 
and thus it 13 said the Public '1 rustce nevei 
dies, so that the expinse of appomtim iit of 
other Trustees is ptrmaneiitly avoidid Ilis 
integrity is guaranteed by the State, while the 
measure of Ins success would indicate that he 
13 neccssaiily expciicnccd and skilled m his 
dutes 

Close personal attention is given by the 
Public Trustee and his senior officers to the 
details ot eveiy trust , and as regards the work 


ot investment, a large organisation has been 
set up to give the best consideration not only 
to the selection of investments but to the duty 
of keeping them under frequent observation 

An Advisory Committee of men of recog- 
nised authoiity has, in the past year, been 
appointed by the Loid Chancellor to assist the 
Public Tiustee by a quarterly review of the 
investments made In the last Animal Report 
the Pubhe Trustee speaks of having secured a 
letuin ot £4-l<)-4 per cent upon his truster* 
investments and a ictiirii of £4-10-1 per cent 
upon Ills non-triibtce investments 

The bin cess of the Department would seem 
to sliovv that there is a widespread public need 
in England for such an Office, and the energy 
and elhcicncy with which the Dexia rtment has 
been constituted and conducted has been a 
great tar tor in commending it to the public 
The Slate Guaiantee is also doubtless a factoi 
ol great impoitaiiec A statutory rule pro- 
vides that strict si>( recy sliall be observed in 
lesprct ot all trusts adiniiiistered m tho Depart- 
mc nr 

The ad null 1 st ration is subject to an audit 
by the Oontiollei and Auditor-General (the 
Government Auditor), while the internal orga- 
nisation has b< en built up iit^on thr* prmciph 
ot a (link aud counter-check upon the ad- 
inimstiation 

An inqKirtant siMlioii of the Statute gives the 
Public TTiistee power to dirr'ct an audit and 
invt'stigal ion ot the eondition and account’' 
of any trust 

Olhcials in India will doubtless tend to make 
an ineieMsiug use ot the Department. As a 
(tovemment Office, its stability will commend 
itselt to them as a medium to safeguard their 
interests under Wills or Settlements which 
Ctin b( entiiely re’lied upon, and tree from the 
risks and cxpenisc attendant Ufion any other 
forms of trusteeship 

Eurther information upon details and copies 
of the othcial pamphlet, reports and rules, 
pt(‘ , can be obtained of the offie lal agents to 
the Department, viz —Messrs King, Hamilton 
A Co , Calcutta and in Bombay, Messrs King, 
King eSr Co , whose head olficc is Messrs Henry 
S King efe Co , G5, Coriihill, London, E. C 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap- f 
pointed executor ot the will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to xirove the will 
as early as possible If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be officia ly traii'^lated into 
English A iictition is then iireparcd inaymg 
for the grant of probate ot the will All the 
property lett by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a sehediilo to be annexed to the peti- 
tion The values of immoveable properties are 
usually assessed at IGj^ years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment For estate 
under Rs 10,000 the probate duty payable is 
2 %, between Rs 10,000 and Us 50,000 the 
duty payable is 2J% Over 50,000 rupees the 
duty payable is 3%. In determining the 
amount of the value of tlio estate for the pur- 
poses of probate duty the following items are 
allowed to be deducted — 

1, Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumorances. 


2 The amount of funeral expenses 

3 Piopcity held by the deceased in trust and 
not bcncllcially or with genera' power to 
(‘Oiifer a Oencflcial interest 

The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated 111 a separate schedule It is the prac- 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of theses 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and il 
the properties particularly immoveable pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly In certain case 
the Court then requires citations to bo pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate If no objejction is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 da vs af^i 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is show'll to have been properly executed 
anei the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
IS ordered to be granted 
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Freemasonry. 


In an Institution so universal as Freemasonry 
the growth ot that body in any particular 
part of the world is usually similar in all respects 
to the development in other parts When 
Kreemasoniy was first established in Bombay 
and became strong enough to have its own 
Provincial Grand Lodge, the Giand A[ast( i 
ot English Frecnnisons appointed James Todd, 
a Lieutenant ot Police, as the fiist Pioviucial 
(trand Master in 1704 This olfic he held 
until 1798 when the Provincial (hand Lodge 
seems to have* gone into abeyance A revival 
apparently set in in 1833 and Lodge Orion 
in the West was founded at Poona This 
was tollowod in 1844 by Lodge' St Andrews 
at Kanipteo and in 1818 by Lodge St tJeorge 
in Bombay In 18(>1 the Provineial Grand 
Lodge was revived and Gcoigo Taylor was 
appointed PGM 

In 1870 a fresh warrant was issued by which 
the Provinc lal Grand liOdge of Bombay w as 
altered to Detrict Grand Lodge wuth Janus 
Gibbs as D G M The next 1) G M was Ed- 
ward Tyrrell Leith who took diaige in 1870 and 
he was tollowed in 1887 by U B H the l)iiK» 
ot Connaught The lemainder of the fustrut 
Grand Masters wc're H E Loid Sandhni'-t 
1895-1899, il E Loid Nortluote 1000-1002 
lion 8ir Lawrence Jenkins 190 3-1907 and 
G Owen W Dunn 1008-1911 3 he prc'sent 

D G M being W Alban Ilaig-Brown who 
was appointed in 1012 

Undei the skilful management of these 
illustrious men the District h.is grown until 
now there are under the District Grand Tiodge 
of Bombay 39 Lodges with a total membership 
of over 2,000 

At the same time the Royal Arch and Mark 
degrees have also prospered and there .iie 
16 Chapters with a total membership ot ovnn 
000 and 11 Mark Lodges totalling over 300 
One of the principal objec^ts ot Masouiy 
being charity, it is interesting to know th it 
Irom January 1882 to Dc^cember 1912 the Lodgc'S 
and Chapters subscribc'd ovc*r lls (>2,700 to the 
Bombay Masonic Association and individual 
brc'thren ovei Rs 22,800 Ot thc'se amounts 
practically Rs 5 3,000 lias been spent on school- 
ing, etc, of children of dei'easc'd or indigent 
masons and it is hopc'd that sufficient limds 
will bc' forthcoming to form a fund, the intc>rc st 
on which will be sufficient to clothe, feed and 
school more of such unfortunate children than 
hitherto has been possible 

The Lodges in the District also have to pay 
every year a small lee for each membeu to the 
Board of Benevolence and these contiibutions 
have enabled that Board to disburse to widows, 
distressed masons and to famine relief funds, 
etc , a sum of nearly Rs 48,000 

DISTRICT GRAND LODGE E C. 

List of Principal Officers, 1914. 

Calcutta 

R W District Grand Ma<iter, Right Hon Baron 
Carmichael of Skirling, ucir, kcmg 
Geputif Dutrict Grand Master, Hon Sir James 
Meston, k c i K 

District Senior Grand Warden, Sir R N Mooker- 
jee, K c I E 


D IS* net Junior Giand Warden, Darcy Lindsay 
District Grand Secretanj, T A Dolton 
Bombay 

R ir District Grdnd Made , AV A Ilaig- 
Brown, i i* 

Deputij District Grand Madei, C 13 Robinson,. 

J P 

Distnit Senior Warden, A B Napier 
District Junior (rrand Warden, Dr G 13 Pra- 
bhakar 

District Giand Secretarif, J T Pennoek, v D 
Af APR vs 

R IT' District Grand Master, Hon All LI E 
Buckley 

Depufi/ District Grand Master, (' J Higgs 
District Senior Grand Warden, S V Ramaswami 
lycTigai 

Didriit J amor Grand Warden A L TTounay 
District Giand Secretari/, .1 H B Biougham 
Lahoki* 

R IF District Grand Master, Sir JI I’ Burt, 
K c' I E 

Dcpiifii District Grand Master, Col Pease, CIE 
Distrul Senior Grand Warden, Lt -(’ol R Hiard 
District Jiinioi Grand Warde , R T Clarke, 

I c s 

District Grand Secretanj, D Johnstone 
Rangoon 

R IF District (hand Master, The Hon Air 
Justice E AV Ormond 
Deputij Distrut Grand Master, 

District Senior dhnnd Warden, AV Kendall 
District Junior Grand Warde i, G H Evans 
Distrut Grand Secretary, A Blakc' 

GRAND lodge OF ALL Sf^OTTISH 
FREEMASONRY IN INDIA 
TnM-allation — November (St Andrew’s Day) 
Communication- ~ 4tb S.ituiday, in January, 
A pill, July, and Octobei 
Placf of AIekting — F rec'mason’s Hall, Ravelin 
Street, J3omb,>y 

GVcowi The IIoiTble All Justice F C O 

Beaman, i C s 

Grand Master Depute, H P Gibbs 
Substitute Grand Master, Pestonjee Al Kanga 
Jlonorarif Substitute Grand Master, T Srini- 
vasacharva 

Grand Superintendent of Northern India, The 
Hon’blc Col Sir A H McAlahon 
Grand Supenntemlent of Central India, Lt -Col. 
F AV P Alacdonald 

Grand Superintendent of Southern India, C H. 
Richards 

Grand Superintendent of Eastern India, AV. R. 
Gourlay, ICS 

Senior Grand Warden, L H Savile 
Do do do Mohmi At Chatteriee. 

Junior Oiand Warden, Framji R Surveyor. 

Do do do. Moulvi Syed Ahmed, 

0. Secretary — Arthur AV. AVisb, 

11, Hummum Street Bombay, 
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BENGAL MASONIC ASSOCIATION 
for 

Educating Clyldrcn of Indigent Freemasons. 

Registered under Act XXI of 1860 
Instituted in 1869 

President — Th Right Hon’blo Baron Cairni- 
chael of Skirling, g c i e , k c \r G , But net Grand 
Master 

This Association is supported by capitation 
assessments from th(' Lodges in the Di^tiiet 
of Bengal and by voluntaiy contributions 

1 A donation of Rs 500 madi in one oi 
more payments of not less than Rs 50 eai h 
constitutes the donor a Vice President for Life 
with the piiMlegi' of live \otos 

2 A donation of Rs 100 constitutes the 
donor a Goecnior tor Life, with the piiMl(‘g( 
of one vote and oin* vote lor each additional 
donation of Rs 100 

3 A subscuption of Rs 16 per annum 
entitles the subsiiibei to one \ote toi tin year 
and an extra vote loi ev('iy additional R^ 10 

4 The ( onditioiis of th(‘ abov(‘ are the same, 
whcth(*r th(' donoi oi subsi iibc'r b(‘ an indiMdiial 
01 a Lodg(', Chapti'r, oi any other soiuty 

5 A general meeting of sulnciibers is held 
twice in the yeai, at Ficeni<isons’ Hall, Calcutta, 
•19, Park Sticct 

6 The gimeial conduct of the affairs of 
the Assodation is I'litiustid to a Committee 
composed of the President, Tieasurer, and 
Secretary, and of five 5Iemhers to be (>le(tcd 
at the Fcbiuary Ilalt-yeaily Geneial Meeting 

7 The funds of the Association aie devoted 
solely to the boaid and education of (hildicn 

8 Children are admitted into the Association 
at the age of scmui yeais and (ontinue thdein 
till they have attained the age of seventeen 
years 

Thw rule applies equally to children of both 
sexes ivilhout any distinction of religious deno- 
minations 

9 Elections take place at each General 
Mi'eting of Subscribi'rs according to the numbci 
of vacancies and capabilities of the fund 

10 No child IS eligible to be placed on 
the List of Candidates unh'ss his father has been 
a Registered Mason foi live years and Subscrib- 
ing Member of some Lodge for at least three 
years of that period. 


Subscriptions and donations are received 
by the District Grand Secretary awl by the Secretay 
of the Association {Herbert E Kent, Freemasons' 
Hall, 19 Park Street ) 

W. J Bradshaw, Honorary Treasurer. 

Herbert E Kent, Secretary 

BENGAL MASONIC FUND OF 
BENEVOLENCE 

Grand Committee 
President 

The Right Honourable Baioii Carmichael 
of Skilling, GciE, KCMG, District Grand 
Master 

The llon’bic Sir James Meston, K C I E , 
Deputy District Grawl Master 

C 1) Stewart, p D G w 

S A I'air weather, Depidy Grand Treasurer 

J A Dolton, Deputy Grand Secretary 

U E Kent, Deputy -.1 Grand Secretary 
SCOTTISH MtSONIC FUND OF 
BENEVOLENCE 

For the pnrposi' of affording temporary reluf 

to indigent Freemasons and their taiiiilies 
Grand Secretary — Aithur W Wise, 

11, Hamam Sticct, Foit, Bombay 

I HE SCOTTISH MASONIC BENEVOLENT 

ASSOCIATION IN INDIA 

{a) Foi the purpose of granting Annuities to 
old and destituti' b'leeinasons and thrir widows 

{b) (Ranting allowances towards the mainte- 
naiue and education of the children of deceased 
or indigent Frisunasons 

(' D Furdonjee, Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer 

J C Mistre, Honorary Assistant Secretary* 
11, Hamam Stieet, Fort, Bombay 

THE SIND MiSONTC BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Registered under Act XXI of 1860 
(Established 1873 ) 

Patron 

Right Wor Bro H E tho Right Hon’ble 
Lord Lamington, GCMG, gcie, Late Grand 
Master of A S F , India, and Governor of 
Bombay 

J. Humphrey, President 

Secretary — Framrozc E Punthakey, Victoria 
Street, Predy Quarter, Karachi. 
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Indian Architecture. 

I. ANCIENT. 


The architecture of India has proceeded on 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on tnc part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
'Ort, combined with the richness of the countiy 
in the sterner building materials — 'these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
tt what It was, while a Stirling history gave it 
noth variety and glamour Indian architec- 
ture IS a subject which at the best has been 
Htudied only imperfectly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be wiitten 
The subject is a vast and vaiied one, and it 
may be such a ticatise never will be written 
in the form of one work at anv rate The 
>pirit of Indian art is so foreign to the European 
of art culture that it is only one European in 
a liundred who can entiiely undeistand it, 
while art criticism and analysis is a branch of 
study that the modem Indian has not as 
ventured upon to any appreciable extent 
Hitherto the one, and with a few exceptions 
(he only recognized authouty on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious woik 
Is that which will find most ready acceptaime 
by the geneial reader But Fergusson attemiit* 
ed the neaily impossible task ot covering the 
ground in one volume ot moderate dimensions, 
and it is sometimes ludd that lie was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of surticient depth of 
insight m this particular direction Fergus- 
son's classification by races and religions is, 
howevei, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitheito He asseits that thc're is no 
stone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
ian era, and that “ India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone foi arc hitectural imr- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the gicat Asoka, who reigned B C 
272 to 236 " 

Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson 's flist arcliitectural peiiod is 
then the Buddhist, of uliich the gieat tope 
at Sanchi with its famous Morthern gateway 
is peihaps the most noted example Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to bo fouiul 
in the Chaitya halls or roek-cut eaves of Karli, 
AJunta, Nasik, Ellora and Kanheri A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to m passing This is the stiong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details The 
foliage seen m the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery From this it has been a fairly 
common assumption amongst some authori- 
cies that Indian art owed much of its best to 
European influence, an assumption that is 
strenuously combated by others. 


The aichiteeture of the Jains comes next in 
order Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
“ Tower of Victory ” at Chittore 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidian style is the generic title 
usually applied to the charactciistic work of 
the Madias Presidency and the South of India 
It IS seen m many rof k-cut temidcs as at Ellora, 
wheie the remaikable “ Kylas ” is an instance 
of a temple cut out of tlic solid rock, complete, 
not onlv with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, scveial hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured m sohd 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to our 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry The 
Pagoda of 'I'anjorc, the temples at Senngham, 
(Jhidambaram, Villoie, Vijavanagar, <fec , and 
the palaics at Madura and 'J'anjorc are among 
the best known examples of vhe style 

The writei finds some difflculty in following 
Fergussou’s two next divisions of classiflcation, 
the “ Chalukyan ” of South-central India, 
and the “ Nortlieni or Indo- Aryan style " 
The diflerenres and the similarities are appa- 
rently so intcimixed and confusing that he is 
fain to tall back on the bioad generic title of 
“ Hindu ” — liowcver unscientific he may there- 
by stand confessed Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy of study , — those 
at Mukteswaia and Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, 
at Ivhajuraho, Bmdiabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, Ac The palace of the Hindu Raja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is one of the most beauti- 
ful architectural examples in India So also 
aio the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur 

Indo-Saracenic. 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
the chaiacteiistic s of none are more easily 
reeogui/able than those of wliat is generally 
called the “ Indo-Saracenic ” which devc- 
loi'ed aftei the Mahomedan conquest Under 
the new inllucnees now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
cations The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature 
The requirements of the new religion, — ^the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the development 
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of Other decorative forms. Great ingenuity 
came to be displayed m the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a gieater extent than before 
to proportion and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the aesthetic and symb<^lic interest of 
detail being no longei to be depended on to the 
same degree 

The art was thus the gainei by the new con- 
ditions It gained in power and vaiioty much 
as “Classic” architecture gamed under the 
Romans But it equally lost something too 
The In do -Saracen 1C is apt to appeal cold and 
hard The writer was impiessed by this on 
his first view of the Gwalior palace already 
mentioned Though a Hindu building that 
palace has yet much of what might be called 
the more sophisticated quality of the Tndo- 
Saracenic work as well a'^ home similaiity of 
detail. It has, being Hindu, a certain amount 
of sculptured ornament ot animated foims, 
and the geneial effect of roundness, richiKss, 
and Intel cst thereby imparted seemed eloquent 
in suggestion as to what is lacking m so many 
of the Mahometan buildings 

Foreign Influence 

There w’ould appear to be a conflict between 
archaeologists as to the extent of the effect on 
Indian art produced by lo^tigri influence iindei 
the Mahometans The extreme view on the one 
haild 18 to regard all the best of the art as having 
been due to foreign impoitation The Gan- 
dharan sculptures with their Greek tendency, 
the development of new foinis and modes of 
treatment to which allusion lias been made, 
the similarities to be found between the Maho- 
metan buildings of India and those of North 
Africa and Europe, the intioduction of the 
inmaret and, above all, the historical evidences 
that exist of the presence in India of Europeans 
during Mogul times, aie cited m support of 
the theory On the other hand those of the 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be 
due to the prevailing Euiopeari picconception 
that all light and leading must come by way 
of Europe, and the best things in ait by way 
of Greece To them the Gandharan sculp- 
ture, instead of being the best, is the worst 
in India even because of its Greek tincture 
They find m the truly indigenous work beau- 
ties and significances not to be seen in the 
Graeco-Bactnan sculptures, and point to those 
of Borobudei in Java, the work of Buddhist 
colonists from India, wonderfully pieserved 
by reason of an immunity from destructive 
influences given by the insular position, as 
shewing the best examples of the art extant 
It is probable that a just estimate of the merits 
of the controversy, with respect to seulpture 
at any rate, cannot be formed till time lias 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and West 

To the adherents of the newer school the 
undisputed similarities between Indo-Malio- 
metan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
between Indian and Western Mahometan 
work, especially in the light of the dis-simi- 
lanties between the latter They admit the 
changes produced by the advent of Islam, 


but contend that tlie art, though modified 
yet remained in its essence what it had always 
been, indigenous Indian The minaret, the 
dome, the arch, they contended, though deve- 
loped under the Mo^'lcm influence, were yet, 
so far as their detailed ticatment and crafts- 
manship aic conceiiied, lendered in a manner 
dl^tlnctl\olv Indian Fergusson is usually 
regarded as the leader of the former school, 
while the latter and compaiatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
m Mr E B Havcll, yvhosc works, on the subject 
aic iecommend(‘d for study side by side with 
those of the foiim'i wider Mr Havcll prac- 
tically dis(aids Fergubson's racial method of 
classification into styles in favour of a chrono- 
logical review of wliat he regards to a greatei 
extent than did his famous precursor as being 
one continuous homogeneous Indian mode of 
architectural expiession, though subject to 
variations from the influenecs brought to beai 
upon it and fiorn the varied purposes to which 
it was applied 

Agra and Delhi. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
principal centres ot the Imlo-Saraeeiiic style — 
the former for the renowned Taj Mahal, for 
Akbai’s dcscitcd capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 
his tomb at Secundia, the IMoti Musjid and 
palace buildings at the Agia foit At Delhi 
we have the great Jumma Musjid, the Fort-, 
the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, &c,, 
and the unique Qutb Mmar IVo other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
theie appeared certain strongly marked indi- 
vidualities that ddfercniiatcd the varieties 
of the style theic found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that of the other These are Ahmedabad In 
Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both In 
the Ihmibay Presidency At Ahmedabad 
with Its neighbours Siikhej and Champanir 
there seems to be less of a departure from the 
older Hindu forms, a tendency to adhere to 
the lintel and bracket rather than to have re- 
course to the aich, while the dome, though 
constantly employed, was there never deve- 
loped to its full extent as elsewhere, or earned 
to its logical structural conclusion The 
Ahmedabad work is probably most famous foi 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone “jali” — 
or pierced lattice-work, as m the palm tree 
windows of the Sldi Sayyid Musjid. 

Bijapur. 

The characteiistics of the Bijapur variety 
of the stylo are equally striking They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahometan than 
those of the Alimedabad buildings in that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
well-known “ Gol Gumbaz ” — is cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor m any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon The lintel also was 
here practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural concep- 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere m India, 
though m richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival the work of the further North. 
In this we recognize among other influences 
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that of the prevailing material, the hard un- 
compromising Dekhan basalt. In a similar 
manner the characteristics oi the Ahmedabad 
work with Its greater richness of ornamenta- 
tion are bound up with the nature of the Gujarat 
freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 


choice of materials available — the local red 
and white sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly materials — 
was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
easily recognizable characteristics of the arcln* 
tccture of these centres 


II. MODERN. 


The modem architectural work of India 
divides itself sharply into tw’o classes Thcic 
is first that of the indigenous Indian “ Master- 
builder ” to be found chiefly m the JSative 
States, particularly those in Rajputana 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most stronglv 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
architecture, through the medium of tlu' De- 
partment of Public Works The w'ork of that 
department has been mucli animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, consideiing it has been pioduced by men 
to whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who were nccessaiily contending with lack of 
expert training on tlic one hand .and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings Of recent jears there has been a timd- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their aUention to India, and a few ot 
these have even been drafted into the srrvicc 
of Government as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated m Lord Curzon’s Vucroyalty In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the influence 
of these men, such of the icproacli .igamst 
the building of the British in India as was just 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape against every- 
thing official, may gradually be removed If 
this is so as to Government woik progress should 
bo even more assured in the fieer atmosifiierc 
outside of official life Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the ti allied modem 
architect has established liimst'lf, in private 
practice, there are signs that his influence is 
beginning to be f(*lt He still complains, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both in a pecuniary sense and other- 
wise It 13 also to be observed that the sur- 
vival of a relic of the popular idea of the time 
before his advent, to the effect that though 
an architect might occasionally “ design ” 


a building it was always an engineer who built 
it, is still indicated by the architect m some 
cases deeming it advisable to style himself 
“ architect and engineer ” 

To the work of the indigenous “ master- 
builder ” public attention has recently been 
drawn with some prominence, and the sug- 
gestion is being piessed that efforts should be 
diiecf(‘d tow'ards devising means for the pre- 
servation of what IS pointed out to be a re- 
markable survival — one of the few in the 
world — of “living art,” but which is tin eat* 
ened with extinction by reason of the spread 
of W('st(‘in ideas The matter has assumed 
the form of a controversy centring round the 
(juestion of that much discussed project the 
building of the Goviunment of India’s new 
capital at Delhi It is urged that this project 
should be utilized to give in impetus to Indian 
rathei than to Westcun art Those who plead 
for the pieservation of the art appear for the 
most part to b(' adherents of the “ indigenous 
Indian ” school of aicha?logibts already men- 
tioned They havi* mustert'd a considerable 
following not only amongst tlic artistic public 
of England and India but even within the 
Govcinment sc'rviees 'J'he controversy is, 
how'ever, too strictly one of the moment, and 
too purely tc'chnical, for its merits to be judged 
by the general readci or discussed here Its 
claim on oui attention lu's m the fact that it 
affords an added inteiost for the tourist, who 
may sec good examples of the “ master-build- 
er’s ” work in nearly every native town and 
bazaar m India The town of Lashkar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiaily rich 
m instances of picturesque modern Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, Ac , this class of work may be studied 
in many different forms both civil and reli- 
gious, and the extent to which the alleged 
“ unbroken tradition from the past ” exists 
may be gauged by the traveller who Is architect 
enough for the purpose 
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The archaeologica troasarcs of India are ai/ 
varied as they a^c nnine ous Those of tlic 
pre-Muhammadan period may roughly be divid- 
ed into (1) architectural and sculptural monu- 
ments and (2) inscriptions \o building or 
sculpture in India w ‘ih any pretentions to be 
considered an example of architecture or art 
can be ascribed to a time earlier than that of 
Asoka (circa 250 B C ) In the pic-Asoka ar- 
chitecture of India, as in that of Buima oi (’hina 
at the present day, wood was solely or almost 
solely employed Even at the close of the 4th 
century, B (’ . Megasthenes, the Greek Ambas- 
sador at the court of CJiandragupta, grand- 
father of Ahoka, describes Patahputra, the 
capital of the Indian monarch, as “ suiiounded 
by a wooden wall pieiced with loop-holes for 
the discharge of arrows ” If the capital it- 
self was thus dc'fendcd, we can e asily infer that 
the architectuie of the period was wooden 
And long long after stone was introduced the 
lithic styles continued to be influcncc'd by, oi 
copied from, the uooden 

Monumental Pillars— The first class of 
works that we ha' ‘ to notice arc the monu- 
mental pillars, known as lats The oldest arc 
the monolithic columns of Asoka, ne.arly thiity 
in nuniucr, of Mdiich ten b(‘ai liF inscriptions 
Of these the Lauii>a-Nandangarh column in 
the Champaran District, Tirhut, is practically 
unmjiired The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, t7Z , a Persepolitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in tlie round By far 
the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
humed at Samath near Benaies The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus arc 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy Of the post-Asokan period one pil- 
lar (B C 150) stands to the north-east of Bes- 
nagar in the Gwalior State, another m front of 
the cave of Karli (A D 70), and a third at Eran 
m Central Provinces belonging to the 5th Cen- 
tury, AD All these are ot stone , but there 
IS one of iron also It is near the Qutb Minar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
having been elected by a king called Chandra, 
identified with Chandragupta II (A D .375- 
413) of the Gupta dynasty It is wonderful 
“to find the Hindus at that age forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even m Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now “ Pillais of later style 
arc found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency No less than twentv exist 
m the South Kanara District A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jama temple at Muda- 
bidri, not far from Managalorc 

Topes. — Stupas, known as dagahas in Ceylon 
and commonly called 'Topes m North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jama legends Though we know 
that the ancient Jamas built stupas, no specimen 
of Jama stupas is now extant Of those belong- 
ing to the Buddhists, the great Tope of Sanchi 
in Bhopal, fs the most intact and entire of its 
class It consists of a low circular drum sup- 
porting a hemispherical done of less diameter 
Round the drum Is an open passage for circum- 


ambulation, and the whole is enclosed by a mas* 
bi\e btone railing with lofty gates facing the 
cardinal points. The gates are essentially 
wooden in chaiacter, and arc carved, inside 
and out, with elaborate sculptures. The stupa 
itself piobably belonged lo the time of Asoka, 
but as Di Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, the railing and the gate- 
ways yveie at least 150 and 200 years later, res- 
pectively Oth(‘r famous Buddhist stupas that 
have been found are those of Bharhut between 
Allahabad and Jubbulporc, Amravati m the 
IMadias Presidency, and Pipiahwa on the Ne- 
jialese fiontiei The tope proper at Bharhut 
has cntiRly disappeared, having been utilised 
for Iniilding villages, and what remained of the 
rail has ham removed to the Galcutta ]\[useum 
T’hc bas-K'liets on this lail which contain short 
iiisciiptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculpt uied with the Jatalas oi Birth 
Stories of Buddha give it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and poitioiis ot its rail, which is unsurpassed 
m point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British and Madras Jduseums The 
stupa at Piprahvva was opened by Mr W C. 
Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary w'lth an inscription on it was unearthed 
The inscription, accoiding to many scholais, 
speaks of th(‘ relics being of Buddha and en- 
shrined by his kinsmen, the Bakyas And we 
have thus lieic one ot the stupas that were erect- 
ed over the ashes of Buddha immediately aRcr 
his demise 

Caves — Of the rofk excavations which are 
one of the w’ondcrs of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India Tho most important groups 
of caves are situated m Bhaja Bedsa, Karh, 
Kanheri, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam’s 
Dominions, Bara bar 16 miles north of Gaya, and 
Udayagin and Khandagiri 20 miles from Cut- 
tack in Oris--a The caves belong to the three 
principal sects into which ancient India was di- 
vided, 7nz , the Buddhists, Hindus and Jamas 
The earliest caves so far discovered arc those of 
Barabar which were excavated by Asoka and 
bis grandson Dasaratha, and dedicated to A]i* 
Vikas, a naked sect founded by Makkhali Gosala 
This refutes the thcoiy that cave archi- 
tecture was of Buddhist origin. The next ear- 
liest caves are those of Bhaja, Pitalkhora and 
cave No 9 at Ajanta and No 19 at Nasik They 
have been assigned to 200 B C by Fergusson 
and Di Burgess But there is good icason to 
suppose from Dr Marshall’s recent researches 
and fiom epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern The Buddhist caves 
are of two types — the cfiaitijas or chapel caves 
and vUiaras or monasteries for the residence of 
monks The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular end. 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas Tho second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells In the later 
viharas there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back w’all containing a large image of Buddha. 
Hardly a chaxtya is found without one or more 
viharas adjoining it. Of the Hindu cave tern 
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plea that at Elephanta near Bombay is perhaps 
the most frequented It is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7th century A D 
But by far the most renowned cave-temple of 
the Hmdus is that known as Kailasa at Ellora 
It is on the model of a complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
Rashtrakuta king, Krishna 1, (A. D 768), 

who may still be seen in the paintings in the 
ceilings of the upper porch of the mam sliiine 
Of the Jama caves the earliest are at IChand- 
giri and Edayagin , those of the mediaeval type, 
in Indra Sabha at Ellora , and those of the latest 
period, at Ankai in Nasik The ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresto 
paintings Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta, which were exe- 
cuted at various periods between 350-650 A D 
and have elicited high praise as works of art 
Copies were first made by Dlajor Gill, but most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
in 1866 The lost ones were again copied by 
John Griffiths of the Arts School, Bombay, half 
of whose work was similarly destroyed by a hre 
at South Kensington They ^^erc last copied 
by Mrs Rerringham m 1911. 

Gandhara Monuments —On the north west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monastencs 
and buried stupas, among which wo notice foi 
the first time representations of Buddha and 
the Buddlust pantheon The free use of Corinthi- 
an capitals, friezes of nude Erotos b< aiing a long 
garland, winged Atlantes WMthout mimbiT, and 
a host of individual motifs clearly cstabhsli tlu 
Influence of Hellenistic art I'hc mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Shah-ji-ke-Dhen, 
which was explored in 1900, hiought to 
hght several interesting sculptuies of this 
school together with a reliquary casket, the 
most remarkable bionze object of the Gardhaia 
period. The inscription on the casket left no 
doubt as to the mound being the stupa raised 
over the bones of Buddha by the Tndo-Sey- 
thian king Kaiiishka They wore presented 
by Lord Mmto’s Government to the Buddhists 
of Burma and arc now enshrined at Mandalay 
To about the same age belong the stupas at 
Manikyala in the Punjab opened bv Hanjit 
Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and Court, 
in 1830 Some of them contained coins of 
Kanishka 

Structural Temples.— Of this class we have 
one of the earliest examples at Sanchi, and 
another at Tigowa in the Cential Provinces In 
South India we have two more examples, viz , 
Lad Khan and Lurga temples at Aihole m 
Bijapur. All these belong to the early Gupta 
penod and cannot be later than 500 A D The 
only common characteristic is flat roofs without 
spires of any kind In other respects they are 
entirely different and already here we mark the 
beginning of the two styles, Indo-Aiyan and 
Dra vidian, whose differences become more and 
more pronounced from the 7th century onwards 
In the Indo-Aryan style, the most prominent 
lines tend to the perpendicular, and m the 
Dravldian to the horizontal The salient 
feature of the former again is the cur- 
•ilinear steeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 1 


baneswar m Orissa, Khajarah in Bundclkhand, 
Osia in Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Abu. 
One of the best known groups in the Dra vidian 
style IS that of the Mamallapuram Baths, 0 
* seven Pagodas ’, on the seashore to the south 
of Madras They are each liewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than ralhs They are the earliest examples 0 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7th century To the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of ICailasanath at Conjee- 
veram, and to the following century some of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
Distiict, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kailasa at Bllora, referred to 
above Of the later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjorc and the Snrangam temple 
of Tnchinopoly are the best examples 

Intermediate between these two mam styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Ciialukyan bv Fergusson In this fatyde the 
plan becomes jiolygonal and star-shaped instead 
of qnadraugulai , and the high-stoicyed spire 
IS converted into a low pyramid m which 
the lionzontal tieatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the peipendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan Some fine exampBs oi this type exisV 
at Dambal, Kattihah, 'J’llliwalh and llangal m 
Dharvvar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Do min ion 3 But 
it IS in Mysore among the temples at ITallebid, 
Belur, and Somnathpur that the style is found 
m its full peifcction 

Inscriptions — We now conic to Inscrip- 
tions, of which numbeis have been brought to 
light m India They hav'^e been engraved on 
vaneties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahmi and Khaioshthi The Brahmi was 
read fiom left to light, and from it have been 
evolved all th<' modem vernacular scripts of 
India The Kharoshthi was written from right 
to left, and was a modified form of an ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
duiiiig the period of the Persian domination 
in the 5th century, B C It was prevalent up to 
the 4th centurv, A D , and was supplanted by 
the Brahnu The earliest datcablc inscriptions 
arc the celebrated edicts of Asoka One group 
of these has been engiaved on rocks, and ano 
ther on pillars They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhl 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to Nigliva ill the Nepal Tarai, from Gimar in 
Kathiawar to Dhauh m Orissa, from Kalsi in the 
Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore, shpw* 
mg bv the way the vast extent of territory held 
by him The reference m his Hock Edicts to 
the five contemi)oraTy Greek Princes, Antio- 
chus II of Syria, Ptolemy Philadclphus, and 
so forth Is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
B C 269 as the date of his coronation. His 
Kummindei pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed m Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed Another noteworthy record is the 
inscription of the Besnagar pillar. The pillar 
had been known for a long time, but Dr. Marshall 
was the first to notice the inscription on it. It 
records the erection of this column, which was 
a Garuda pillar, m honour of the god Vasudeva 
by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, who is describ- 
ed as an envoy of king Anlialkidas of Taxila 
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Heliodorous is herein called a Bhugavata^ which 
ihows that though a Greek he had become a 
diadu and presumably a Vaishnava Another 
nscription worth noticing and especially in this 
connection is thdt of Cave No 10 at Nasik 
The donor of this cave, Ushavadata, who calls 
himself a Saka and was thus an Indo-Scvthian, 
18 therein spoken c'’ as having granted three 
hundred thousand kme and sixteen villages to 
gods and Brahmans and as having annually 
fed one hundred thousand Brahmans Here is 
another instance of a foreigner having embraced 
Hinduism Thus for the pohtieal, sooal, eco- 
nomical and religious history of India at the 
different pciiods the inscriptions are mvaliiuble 
records, and are the only light but for winch 
we are ‘ forlorn and blind ' 

Saracenic Architecture — 'Phis begins in 
India with the l‘3th century after the per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans 
Their first mosques were constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jama temples, and some- 
times with comparatively flight alterations The 
mosque called Adhai-dm-La-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the ()utb iMinar arc instances of 
this kind The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at difiereni. periods and under 
the various dynasties, imperial and local The 
farly Pathau aichitecture of Delhi w^as massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness ot ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din 
Khilji are topical examples Of the Shanu 
style we have three mosques in Jannpuf with 
several tombs At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprung up, 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Iloshang’s 
tomb, Jahaz Mahall and Hindola Mahall as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans T'he 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
owm style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the rums of the buildings of this type, the 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
Sikandar Shah, the Elakhi mosque, Kadam 
Rasul Masjid, and so forth The Bahmani 
dynasty of Giilbarga and Bidar w^ere also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings The most striking of these is 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
threo small domes “ Of the vanous forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed, ” 
says Fergusson, ‘‘that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant ” 
It is notable for its carved stone work , and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sldi 
Sayyid’s mosque, the carved niches of the 
minars of many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrdbs and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period No other 
style is so essentially Hindu In complete con- 
trast with this was the form of arclutecture 
employed by the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bija- 
pur. There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details The principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jami Masjid, 
Gagan Mahall, Mihtar Mahall, Ibrahim Rauza 
and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 


were a great building race Then stylo first 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features Noteworthy among the emperor’s 
buildings are the tomb of Ilumayun, and the 
palaces at Fatchpur Bikri and Agra. Of 
Jahangii’s time his mosque at L.diore and the 
tomb of Itiinad-ud-danla are the most typical 
structuies “The force and originality of the 
stjlc gave way under Shah .Tahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail ” And it 
w,is during Ins reign that the most splendid o 
the Moghul tombs, the Taj ]\lahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahall, w'as con- 
structed The Moti Masjid in Agra Fort is 
anotlicr surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
ment of his time 

Archaeological Department — As the 

archmological monuments of India must at- 
tract the attention ot all intelligent visitors, thej 
w'ould naturally feel desirous to know something 
of the Archseological Department The work 
of this Department is primanlv tw’o-fold, con- 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been madf 
bv Government in these directions till 1870 when 
they established the Archaeological Survey of 
India and entiustcd it to General (afterward*' 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
first Director-General of Archaeology The 
next advance was the initiation of the local Sui- 
veys in Bombay and IMadras three years alter 
The work of these Surveys, however, was res- 
tricted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments often without expert guid- 
ance 01 control It was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of 3? lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator, Major Cole, who did useful work for 
three years Then a reaction set in, and his 
post and that of the Director-General were 
abolished The first systematic step towards re- 
cognising official responsibility m conservation 
matters was taken by Lord Ciirzon’s Government 
who established the seven Archseological Circle*- 
that now obtain, placed them on a permanent 
footing, and united them together under the con- 
trol of a Director-General, provision being also 
made for subsidising local Governments out of 
imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed foi 
the protection of historic monuments and relics 
especially in private possession and also for Statt 
control over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traffic in antiquities Under the direction of 
Dr J H Marshall, 0 1 E , Director-General of 
Archscology, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of repair has been prosecuted, and 
the result of it is manifest in the present 
altered conditions of old buildings One has 
only to see for example the Moghul buildings 
at Agra, Delhi, Lahore and Ajmer, in order to 
be convinced how the work of careful reconstruc- 
tion and repair has converted these decayed and 
desecrated monuments with their modem ex- 
crescences into edifices of unrivalled loveli- 
ness Another noteworthy feature of this work 
has been the rescue of many of these buildings 
from profane and sacrilegious uses. It is well- 
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known that the superb Pearl Mosque of Jahanpnr 
in the Lahore Fort contained a Qovemmenl trea- 
sury, and the Sleepmu Hall of Shah Jahan served 
as a Church for the British troops At Bija- 
pur two mosques have been reco\ered, one of 
which W'as used as Dak Bungalow and the other 
as Post Office The local Ivutcherrv has now 
been expelled fiom the lovely miKsjid of Sidi 
Sayyid at Ahmedabad The Ca\o temples at 
Trichinopoly are no longer godowiis Kor has 


research work been in any way neglected 
under the new order of things A unique 
feature of it for the first time introduced 
under the guidance and advice of Dr Mar- 
shall has been the scientific excavation of buried 
sites, such as Sarnath where Buddha preached 
his first sermon, Kasia or Kiismara where he 
died, Saheth-IMaJieth the ancient Srasvasti, 
Taxila or Takshasila, the seat of the ancient 
Hindu University, and so forth. 


Indian Art. 


Within the last few years there has been a 
most interesting and promising, though some- 
what narrowly confined, revival m Indian Art 
For this, it IS to be feared, scant ciedit is due 
to British educational policy in India, though 
the impetus has come mainlv from a few Bri- 
tish and other European enthusiasts who have 
reminded cultured India of the value of its 
ancient artistic herit.ige and indicated the 
possibilities of revival Each year between 
0,000 and 7,000 students pass the \arious 
examinations of the four Schools of Arts main- 
tained by the State, but until very recently 
those institutions have been in some respects 
seriously mistaken in ideal and method View- 
ing their work over half a century it may be 
said broadly that they ha\e paid very inade- 
quate attention to the traditions of Indian 
Art, and that in consciously or unconsciously 
encouraging Western inllucnccs, which the 
Indian student could not thoroughly assimi- 
late, they have not even been paiticular to 
choose good examples of Western art Nor 
have the Schools of Arts been altogether free 
fiom the taint of commercialism , indeed, for 
some vears one of them was in effect some- 
thing between an industrial workshop and an 
emporium for selling Indian curiosities nicely 
designed to meet the taste of tourists In 
justice to the Schools it should be added that 
they have seldom been able to attract into 
them members of the hercditaiy craftsmen 
class The material they have had to work 
with has been unpromising Further, even 
for students who might attain to conspicuous 
skill, there have been few openings in after- 
life. All this 13 now changing, but the im- 
provement began only some fifteen years ago, 
and it IS mainly due to agencies more or less 
independent of the schools 

A Notable Revival. 

The revival which has already produced one 
notable artist, Mr Abaiiindranath I’agore, is 
the direct outcome of the study of the work 
of the best periods of Indian art In order to 
comprehend it, it is Therefore necessary to 
glance back over the history of art m India 
With sculpture we are here not particularly 
concerned, for there is no perceptible revival 


m it at present, but it may be said m passing 
that Its golden age in India was the period 
which produced tlie sculptures of Ellora and 
Eleiihanta, that in its finest examples this art 
i\aH genuinely Indian, for the Gandhara sculp- 
tuies, which show strong Greek inllue» cc, are 
inferior enough to make the contention that 
India owed much to Greece absurd, and that 
perhaps the finest “ Indian ” sculpture is 
to be found in Java, where at Borobudur, in 
the eighth and ninth centuries A D the des- 
cendants of Indian emigrants wrought a long 
scries of mighty masterpieces As regards 
paintings, we begin witli those at Ajanta, pro- 
duced at intervals between the fiist century 
before Chiist and perhaps the seventh century 
of the Christian era A typical example, m 
which a mother and her child supplicating 
Buddha are presented not ordy with much 
technical skill but with tenderness of feeling, 
may be found reproduced m Griffith’s book 
on Ajanta and in Mr llavcll’s “ Indian Sculp- 
ture and Painting.” These paintings arc 
true frescoes, differing in method from the 
Italian in little but the use of mechanical as 
well as chemical combination of colours 

Practically all the work of this time has 
perished, and of the secular art of the period 
before the Moguls there is scant vestige With 
the Moguls for the flr'^t time painting becomes 
frankly secular Whereas a Hindu philo- 
sopher had laid it down that it was iniquitous 
to represent natural objects when the divin- 
ities could be made the artist’s subjects, the 
Islamic dislike of idolatry naturally conduced 
to the development of secular painting These 
Mogul artists were Persians or others, more 
or less under the influence of the Persian school. 
Akbar patronised them liberally, and Abul 
Fazl, his histriographer, records the triumphs 
of Mir Sayyid Ali, a Persian, and Daswanth, 
a Hindu of humble origin, whose life, dark- 
ened by insanity, ended by suicide The work 
of these and their fellows is notable for minute 
finish, but it is stiff, and in colour often crude 
Moghul Painting. 

It was in the reign of Jehangir (1605-1628 
that Mogul painting reached its highest level, 
and it is to that period that the Indian painters 
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of to-day and to-morrow must look for the 
best models for all work of theirs which is not 
Inspired by Hindu philosophy or religion. The 
JEmperor was himself a consummate connois- 
seur, capable, it is recorded, of discriminating 
unerringly between the work of the artists 
of the same school Shcrif Khan, Mansur 
and Abdul Hassan, the chief artists of his time, 
were by him highly '\onoured , tlie last, m fact, 
owed his training as well as distinctions and 
rewards to the Emperor. These and several 
other painters of the pciiod excelled in por- 
trait-miniatures, of which happily, in conse- 
quence of the practice of rolling up paintings 
like MSS and only occasionally exhibiting 
them to view, we have many examples in good 
condition These artists are markedly su- 
perior to their predecessors’ mfluency and 
grace of line and show that they benefited by 
the closer observation of naluial facts incul- 
cated from about 1600 onwards Many of 
the outline drawings, done with lamp black 
over a prelimmaiy sketch faintly earned out 
with a fine brush dipped 111 Indian red, are of 
exquisite quality It is notcwoithy that, 
though m some cases landscape is well ren- 
dered as a mere background, there are no ex- 
amples in Indian painting of the classic age 
of pure landscape here the Indian painter of 
to-day has to de\elop an ideal with baldly 
any suggestion from predecessors The puri- 
tanical and bigoted Aurangzeb was naturally 
hostile to art, and by the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century all the glory had departed from 
Indian painting, though a measure of skill iii 
traditional methods long survived and for a 
time was not unappieciated by Englishmen 
in India By the eaily years of the nineteenth 
century, however, Indian painting had vir- 
tually ceased to exist At length a painter 
arose, to be much admired by the w'orst judges 
among those Indians whose Western education 
had made them indifferent to indigenous art 
without giving them any real interest in 
European art This man, llavi Varma, depicted 
Indian legends as if he were iiainting figures 
m amateur tableaux , of Indian art traditions 
there is not a trace m his work, which is thea- 
trical, sentimental and of poor quality tech- 
nically There have been others who have 
more successfully assimilated something of 
Western ideas of art, but their work is without 
interest, except in so far as it exhibits a deplor- 
able submissiveness to second-rate Western 
teaching The movement of to-day which 
arouses high expectations is that in which 
Mr. Abanindranath Tagore is the leader This 
artist, member of a Bengali family, noted for 
culture and cousin of the poet Kabmdranath 
Tagore, has made a close and most profitable 
study of the work of the Mogul and other 
painters of India, but he has seen m the ex- 
amples of their work not something to be 
slavishly copied but certain principles which 
he applies freshly, m his own way He has 
imagination, a sense of composition, a delicate 
sense of colour and much, though as yet per- 


haps not quite secure, command of the technical 
resources of his art Above all, he is sincere , 
nowhere is there in his w'ork any deliberate 
exploitation of the fact that he is an Eastern 
artist who must at all costs exhibit National- 
ism in his painting One of Ins pictures re- 
piesonting the spirits of the air, is justly famous, 
and his admirable illustrations to Omar Khay- 
yam, issued by the Studio, have found appre- 
ciation 111 England as well as in India Among 
those more or less associated with this painter, 
who as Vicc-Prmcipal of tlie Calcutta School 
of Art, is exercising a strong iiifiuence within 
narrow limits, may he mentioned Mr Suren- 
dranath Ganguly and Mr Naiida Lall Bose, 
the latter of whom has a vein of true poetic 
feeling and both of whom work m intelligent 
but not abject obedienee of the old tradition 
of Indian painting If there is no fourth name 
at present to put besides those mentioned, 
there is every reason to believe there soon will 
be several. 

Modern Interest. 

At the prosc'iit time there is a marked deve- 
lopment of inti'iest among educated Indians 
111 arts indigenous to tlieir country, but it must 
be recognised that theie is little leal knowledge 
and taste in the public to which the Indian 
artist ot to-day has to address himself Work 
IS esteemed rather as pi oof of Indian capacity 
than for its strict artistic meiits Among 
those Indians and Europeans who have de- 
voted special attention to the matter, there 
Is an unfoitunate tendency to cxaggeiato the 
value ot old Indian art and thus to encourage 
the belief that tlie Indian artist of to-day can 
find no higher task than the repetition of old 
and naiiow conventions It is perfectly true 
that we must accept the convention of any 
ait without a pnon objections, but it by no 
means follows that one convention is as good 
as another Tlie question arises what limits 
a convention sets on those working within it, 
and it is plain that the conventions of Indian 
art have compelled the exclusion of a vast 
amount of the Western painter’s best material. 
On the other hand, it should be recognised 
that Ins traditions have made it almost im- 
possible for the Indian artist to fall into the 
common Western error of taking a mere re- 
presentation of fact to bo the aim of art It 
IS most desirable that the Indian artist of to- 
day should revive the old traditions, that he 
should be genuinely Indian, but it is not de- 
sirable that he should needlessly cramp him- 
self because certain enthusiasts assure him 
that the defects and limitations of classic 
Indian art are positive merits The Indian 
artist has a vast treasure of religious and phi- 
losophical matter to draw upon for such sub- 
jects as are most congenial to the Hindu genius, 
and he has the whole range of Indian life to 
observe and create over again There is no 
occasion for an unwise asceticism on the ground 
that ancient conventions ruled out most of 
the material. 
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Next to the complexion of the people, which 
\axie8 from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion in India is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration In its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with e\en so much if the police al- 
lowed him to The Mahomedan always covers 
lus legs, generally with trouscis, sometimes 
with a piece of doth tied lound the waist and 
reaching to the ankles Hill nun and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appeal to-day within the pieeincts of 
( ivilisation and wull not meet the tourist’s 
('ye Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the w'aist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced citie‘(, and m the homes of the rich 
The child Krishn.i, with all the jewels on his 
jicrson, is nude in his pictures and images 

Dress. — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet On the Malabar coast, as 
in Buima, the ends aie left loose m front In 
the greatei part of India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which is supposed to bdit 
the warrior, oi one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tindod up behind The 
Simplest dress foi the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the lidt shoulder, oi round both the shoul- 
ders like a Homan toga Under this garment 
13 often worn a coat or a shut When an 
fndian appears in lus full indigenous dn'ss, h(3 
wears a long robe, r( acliing at least down to I 
the calves the sh'cvcs may be wide, or long | 
and some limes puckeied fiom the wrist to the 
elbow Before Europeans introduced buttons, i 
.1 coat was fastened by ribbons, and the lashion 
IS not obsolete The Maliomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
light A shawi is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a bi'lt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed 
The gieatest variety is shown in tlie head- 
dress More than seventy si i apes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen m the city of 
Bombay In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Buima and in Madras 
other varieties prevail Cones and eyhndeis, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles folded brims, 
projecting brims long strips of cloth wound 
lOund the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the “ parrot’s 
beak *’ of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
hayo been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained eye 
('an tell from the head-covering w^hether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or Parsi, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Hharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar 

Fashion Variations. — Fashions often vary 
with climate and occupation The Bombay 
lisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
ind may carry a watch in ins pocket yet, as 
he must work for long hours in water, he would 
not cover his legs, but guspend only a coloured 
kerchief from his waist in front The Pathan 
of the cold north-west affects loose, baggy 


trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able Many we’’-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present da^ , or a compromise 
between the Indian and ‘European costumes, 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cults The majority of the 
people do not use shoes those who can afford 
I them wt'ar sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
I cover their feet with stockings and boots aitei 
j the European fashion in public 
I Women’s Costumes — The usual dress of a 
j woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
I end bi ought over tin* shoulder or the head 
' The folds aic sometimes drawn m and tucked 
I up behind In the greater part of India women 
I wear a bodice on the Malabar coast many do 
I not, but meiely throw a piece of cloth over the 
I bi(‘a&t In some communities petticoats, or 
I diawcrs, or both aic won ]\[any Mussulman 
1 ladi(s wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
1 vast majority of Mahomi'dan women arc gosha, 
j and their dicss and persons arc hidden by a 
' veil when they appeal in public a few converts 
I fiom Hinduism have not borrowed the custom 
j In Northern India Hindu women have gene- 
rally adopted the Mussalman practice of seclu- 
sion In the Hcklian and in Southern India 
th(‘y have not 

As a lule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
paited in the middle ot the head, plaited and 
lolled into a chignon, by most women Among 
Iiigh <*aste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their li( ads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, eompleti'ly sliave their heads, Maliomcdans 
j ill most cases do The’former generally remove 
tlie iiair liom a part of the head in front, ovei 
tile temples, and near the neck, and grow it in 
the centre, the quantity grown clcpending 
upon the fancy of the individual Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewlierc, where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclmations Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Baiiagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasi'*, do not clip their 
liair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head into a crest, in mutation of the god 
Shiva 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist — 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later — and the toes Children wear 
anklets Each community affects Its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation is not uncommon. 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
the lotus, the rose, and the champaka,,are among 
the most popular objects of representation in 
gold or silver 
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Caste Marks. — (-aste marks constitute a 
lode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
specially of the higher castes The simplest 
lark IS a round spot on the forehead It 
spresents prosperity or joy, and is omitted in 
louming and on fast-days It may be red, 

' yellowish as when it is made with ground 
mdalwood paste The 1 worshippers of Vishnu 
raw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
akshmi is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
) represent Ikt A more elaboiate maik on 
i(‘ forehead has the shape of U or V, geneially 
ith the central line, sometimes without it, 
id rt'presents Vishnu’s loot The worship- 
ers of Shiva adopt hoiizontal iines, made with 
mdalwood paste 01 ashes Some Vaishnavas 
-ainp their temples, neai the corners of thi' 
(Tcs, with llguics of Vishnu’s coiuli and disc 
thcr parts of the body arc also similarly 
larked The material used is a kind of yel- 
iwish clay To smear tlic arms and the chest 
ith sandalwood paste is a fa\ourite kind of 
)ilet, especially in the hot si'ason Beads ot 
ulsi or sacred Basil, and beriies oi Jludraksha 
ceocarpm stiiing togethei are noin 

)und their necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas 
‘spectively The Lingayats, a Shan a sect, 
ispend from their ne^ks a metallK casket 
mtaining the Linga 01 ph.illus of then god 
■airagis, ascetic**, besides weaiing Biidiaksha 
isaries rc nd their nc(ka and matted haii, 
near their bodies with allies Iteligious 
lendicants suspend fiom then lu'cks figuies 
I the gods in whose name they bfg Stiings 
t cowries may also be seen lound their necks 
[ushm dervishes sometimes carry peacocks 
‘athers 

Hindu women maik tluar foreheads with a 
2d spot or horizontal line High caste widows 
re forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
s also to deck themselves with flowers or 
rnaments Blowers are woin 111 the chignon 
lindii women smear then faces, arms, and feet 
ometirnes with a paste* ot tuirneric, so that 
hey may slime like gold Tlie choice of the 
ame colour for different purposes cannot 
Iways be explained 111 the same way The 
ed liquid with vvliidi the evil eye is averted 
lay be a substitute foi the blood ot the animal 
laughtered for the purpose in former times 
n many other case-, this colour has no such 
ssociations 'J’he Muslim deivish affects green, 
he Sikh Akah is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
dopts orange for Ins robe, and no reason can 
•0 assigned with any degiee of certainty 

Shiva. — India la a land of temples, mos- 
[ues and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every 
um some supernatuial power to be appeased 
ihiva has the largest number of worshippers 
le has three eyes, one m his forehead, a moon’s 
rescent m his matted hair, and at the top of 
he coil a woman’s face representing the river 
ifanges His abode is the Mount Kailas in the 
Iimalayas, from which the river takes its 
ource. Hound his neck and about his ears 
nd limbs are serpents, and he also wears a 
lecklace of skulls In his hands are several 
ireapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
hunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
irhile dancing for he is very fond of this excr- 
iise. He sits on a tiger’s skin, and his vehicle 
3 a white bull. His wife Parvati and his son 
lanesha sit on his thighs An ‘esoteric mean- 


ing 18 attached to every part of his physical 
personality The three eyes denote an insight 
into the past, present and future the moon, 
the serpents, and the skulls denote months, 
years and tyclcs, for Shiva n a personification 
of Timi*, the great destroyer He is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus whicli represents 
cieative eneigy 

Ganpat — Ganesh or Ganpati, the con- 
trolic- of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshippi'd by all sects throughout India 
Every undei taking is begun with a prayer to 
him lie has the head of an elejihant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about hi. waist and wrists, 
si^ve^al weapons in his hand**, and a piece of his 
tusk in one hand He is said to have broken 
it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
iidituling him The different parts of his body 
aic aKo esotcncally exp’aincd His vehicle is 
a lat 

Parvati — Baivati, the female energy of 
Shiva, lb worshipped under vanous names and 
foims She is at the head of all female super- 
natuial powers, many of whom are her own 
manifestations Some aie benign and beau- 
tiful, others trrrible and ugly Kali, the tute- 
laiy duty of Kalighat or Calfutta, is one ot her 
ticice manitcstations In this form she is 
black a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from h(i gaping mouth besides hci weapons, 
she earri(‘s (orjises in her hands, and round hei 
n((k aie skulls Bombay also take-, itb name 
fiom a go<id('Ss, Murnbadevi Gouii, to whom 
ofterings are made in Indian homrs at an annual 
festiv.il. is benign On the othei hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox ai(‘ caused by ccitain goddesses or 
‘ inothtTS ” 

Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, is +he most popular ch ity next to Shiva. 
He is worshipped through his si'veral incarna- 
tions as well as his original piasonality His 
home IS the ocran of milk, where he reclines 
on the coils of a huge, many-headed serpent 
At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs 
Eiom his navel issues a lotus, on whieh is seated 
Brahma, the thud member of the trinity In 
his hands aie the eonch, wliith he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, with which the heads 
ot his enemies are severed Bound his neck are 
garlands of h'aves and flowers, and on his 
breast are shining jewels As Shiva represents 
dcstiuclion, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son 18 the god of love To cany on the 
woik of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
Rama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality Rama is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his hands He is always ac- 
companied by his wife Sita, often by his brother 
Lakshraana, and at his feet, or standing before 
him with joined hands, js Haniiinan, the monkey 
chieftain, who assisted him in his expedition 
against Havana, the abductor of his wife 
Krishna is also a human figure, generally re- 
presented as playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of his city, csoterically 
explained to mean his devotees 

Brahma is seldom worshipjped • only a 
couple of temples dedicated to him have yet 
been discovered in all India. 
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Minor Deities — The minor gods and god- 
desses and the deified heroes and htiomes who 
fill the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are erected and worship is offered, constitute a 
legion Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, arc unknown to sacred literature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes Some 
of them, though not mentioned in ancient lite- 
rature, arc celebrated in the works of modern 
saints 

The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded ,ind developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the diuties 
common to Hinduism Hut their \iew of 
Divinity IS different from the Hindu concep- 
tion, and in the opinion ot Hindu theologians 
they arc atheists So also the Buddhists ot 
Burma pay almost tin' same vencuation to 
Prince Siddhartha as it he was a god, and 
indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists 

Images — Besides invisible powers and de- 
fied persons, the Hindus veun'rati* ceifain 
animals, tiees and inanimate objc'cts This 
veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spirits as the cause 
of all good or harm Some of the animals are 
vehicles ot ceitain gods and goddesses — the 
eagle of Vishnu the swan of Brahma the 
peacock of Saraswati Hanuman, the monki'y, 
of Rama one serpent upholds th(‘ ('arth, an- 
other makes Vishnu’s bed (lejihants supjiort 
the ends of the universe, besides oiu' such 
animal being Jndra’s vcdncle the goddi'ss 
Durga or Kali rules on a tiger one of Vishnu’s 
incarnations was paitly man and partly lion 
The cow IS a useful animal to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and he 
treats her as his mother So did the Rishi of 
old, who often subsisted on milk and fruits and 
roots To the agricultuiist cattle arc indis- 
pensable The snake excites tear Stones, on 
which the image ot a serpent is carved, may be 


seen under many trees by the roadside The 
principal trees and plants worshipped are the 
Sacrc'cl Fig or Pipal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bilva or wood apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia They are ir one way or another 
associated with some deity The sun, thcj 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
venly bodies vcncratecl, ’fhe ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred Certain moun- 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Rishis, are holy Pebbles from the 
Gandaki and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples 

Worship — Without going into a temple, one 
can got a fair idea of image worship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone is treated undei a tree 
It IS washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the image In a temple 
larger bells are used than the' small ones that 
are brought to such a place jewels aio placed 
on the idol and the offerings are on a larger 
scale Idols arc' earned in public procession m 
palanquins or cais The lower classes sacri- 
fice animals before tlu’r gods and goddesses 

Domestic Life — Of tlu' daily domestic life 
of the pc'ople a tourist < annot see much He 
may see a marriage or luneral pioi'ession In 
the foimer he may notice how a bridegroom or 
biidc IS d( corat('d the latter may shock him, 
for a Hindu (h'ad body is generally earned on 
a few piece's of bamboo lashed togetlu'r a thin 
cloth IS thrown ovoi it and the body is tied to 
the frame The Mahoraedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp 
'Ihe higher castes cremate the dead others 
bury them Burial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsis expose the dead in 
Towers ot Silence 


Indian 

The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity The uneducated 
man, wlio cannot correctly pronounce Jong 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be This practice survives 
among the higher classes as well Appa Saheb, 
Anna Rao, Babaji, Bapu Lai, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added It is 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red gold 
or silver gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone small or tall, weak or strong a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, pr a dog and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics, Pandu means 


Names. 

t white, and so docs Arjuna Krishna black . 
Bhiina terrible Nakula a mongoose Shunaka 
a dog Shuka a parrot Shringa a horn Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Ilira 
IS a diamond Ratna or Ratan a jewel Sonu 
or Chinna gold Velli or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
IS doubtful whether the Animists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them To pronounce the name 
of a devil is to invito him to do harm If the 
spiiits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings, the reason seems to be that they werd 
originally human. 
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High'Caste practices — The high caste 
Hindu on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddessess, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy iir-nies as iie- 
quently as possible Th’^sc are also sonorous 
and picturesque Shiva is happy Vishnu is 
a pervdder Govinda is the cowherd Krishna 
Keshav.i has line hair Hama is a delighter 
Lakshmana is lucky Naiayana produced the 
first living being on the priin(‘\al wateis 
Gancsha is the Lord of >Shiva’s hosts Binakara 
IS the luminaiy that makes the day 8ubrah- 
manya is a brother of G<inesha Sita is a 
^rrow Saitii a ray of light Tara a star 
Radha piospiaity Ilukmini is she of goldiui 
ornaments Bhama ot the glowing heart 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be fucdy drawn 
upon and paraphrased m naming one s ( hildren , 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as iiowded 
as it is large When a motlier loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some e\il 
Spirit has conspiied against her and in oidei 
to make her olt-spring unattiactive to the 
powers of darkness, she gi\es them ugly names, 
such as Keru, rubbish, 01 Ukiida, dunghill, or 
Martoba, th^ mortal Women ,ire naimd after 
livers, as Sarasvati, Ganga, Bhagirathi, Goda- 
vari, or Kavcri, just as men an' sometimes 
called after mountains Maim counsc'ls young 
men ndt to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is an emblem of de\i- 
ousness and inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability But the names of rivc'rs have 
not been discarded. The Burmans have a 
cuiious custom if a child is born on a Monday, 
its name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental 
Family names — When a person rises in 
importance, he aelds to his personal name a 
family or caste name It w.is once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatiiya’s, 
Gupta to a Vaishyas, and Basa to a Shudra’s 
This rule is faiily well observed in the lase of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed Basa means a slave 
or servant, and tlu' proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god Tims, although Kalidas, the tamous 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin The Vaish- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Bas to their 
names The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Aiyangar to their names Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, XJpadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Milker]!, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanical profession of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred books Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become more popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindhi Mai, as in Gidumal, 
means bravo and has the same force. Raja, 
changed Into Raya, Rao and Rai was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste 
The Bengali family names, like Bose and Ghose, 


Butt and Mitra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, m Southern India Mudaliyar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assunu'd by castes of political importance 
under native rulers Nayar and Menon are 
tin* titles of important castes in Alalab.ir Ram, 
Lai, Nand, Chand, aie among the additions 
mad(‘ to personal names in Northern India 
Suffixes like .Ii, as in Rainji or Jamsliedji, the 
Jvanaiese Appa, tlie Teliigu (iaru, the feminine 
Bai or Bcvi, are honoiitK Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung aie also honorific 
Professional names. — Faimlv names some- 
times d( note a piotession in sonu' cases they 
might have been conteiied by the old rulers 
Mehta, Kulkarm, Beshpande, Chitnavis, 31ahal- 
navis aie the names ot offices held in former 
times One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-sellei, and .1 third a 
hquor-srllrr To insert the father’s name 
between one’s pcisonal and the lamily name is 
a common juactice m Western India It is 
ran* flbi where When a family comes from a 
ceitain place, the suffix ‘ kar ’ or ‘ wallah ’ is 
added to the' name ot the place and it makes a 
family suiname in Western India Thus we 
may have Ghiplunkais and Suiatwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagria, 
Malabaris <uid Bihmorias, as among Parsis 
Thus Vasiidev Panduiang rinplunkar w^ould be 
a Hindu, whose pcisonal name is Vasudev, 
father’s name Pandiirang, and familv name 
deiived from the village' of C'hiplun, is Chip- 
lunkai In Soiithein India the village name 
precede's the' personal name The evolution 
ot Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names But Muslims have no god 
or goddessc's, anel the'ir names aie derived 
from then lehgioiis and secular history These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations The agno- 
mens Baksh, Bin, Ghulam, Tvhwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, lilunshi. Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
I others, as well as honorific additions like Khan, 
have meanings which throw light on ^Euslim 
customs and institutions The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and tlu'ir personal 
names are gc'nerally bon owed tiorn their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quently indicate a profession or a place, as 
in the case of Hindus in Western India Bath- 
wallah, Readymoncy, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them aro tell-tale 
names 

Conversions. — As a rule, a child is named 
soon after it is born, and in the case of males 
the appellation is not changed The higher 
Hindu castes have a separate ceremony called 
the name-giving ceremony performed on the 
twelfth day after birth When a girl is married 
in these castes, the husband’s family give her 
a new personal name When a boy is invested 
with the sacred thread and is made a twice- 
born, his name is not changed, but when a man 
joins an order of ascetics, his lay name is drop- 
ped, and he assumes a new name So also 
when a Burman joins an order of monks or 
nuns, the lay name is superseded by a Pah 
name Christian converts change their original 
name when they are baptised 
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Big Game Hunting. 


From the earliest times India has been fa- 
mous as a land affording ample pastime for the 
mighty hunter before the Lord Did not Baber, 
first of the great Mughals, pursue the rhinoceros 
on the banks of the Indus v And since then the 
Nimrods of all the ages have found in the East 
most happy hunting grounds Ko country, 
not even Afiica, has afforded a greater vaiiety 
of desu*able game The great oxen of India, the 
gaur, the buffalo, and the yak found upon its 
northern confines, arc unec^uallcd by the bovine 
animals ot any land The big horn and the 
white goat ot the Rocky Mountains are beyond 
all measure infiTior to the fine sheep and goats 
that inhabit the precipitous fastnesss ot the 
Himalayas and the Tibetan jilains beyond, which 
though not wittiin the limits of our Eastern 
Empire, arc acceshiblc to sportsmen flora India 
The tiger has been adjudged by experienced 
observers to be the gicatest and most imposing 
of felines, to whom even the maned lion must 
give place, both as regards beauty, size, fero- 
city and often SI ve armature , nor is the lion 
unknown m India, though sadly diminished 
in numbers and m range ot habitat 1'he Indian 
elephant is perhaps interior in size, though su- 
perior in point of utility to his Afiican con- 
gener , and India possesses four species of bears 
which find no counterpart m the Datk Conti- 
nent Afiica again, although abounding m a 
vast \ariety ot antelopes, can show no stag 
equal to the bara singli, the sambar, and the 
spotted deer, whilst among all its tribe of ante- 
lopes none surpasses the black buck m grace 
and beauty 

Although the quantity of big game m India 
has dcci cased considerably duinig recent >oais, 
there is still no lack of sport foi those who have 
the will to tiavel far m search of it Under 
BritLsh rule there has been a great mciease in 
population, demanding an increased aiea of 
cultivation, while the network of railways that 
has been spread all over the country has to 
some extent cut up the haunts of game But 
in some respects these factors have been advan- 
tageous to the hunter Game laws have been 
instituted , large areas of forest arc reserved, 
and game sanctuaries formed in some loca- 
lities. Railways have brought within reach 
distant hunting grounds that could forraeily 
be visited only with difficulty The sports- 
man from Europe, uiiacquamted with the 
langfuage and country, will find great difficulty 
m carrying out expeditions in puisuit of big 
game unless he is provided with suitable in- 
troductions. But with the aid of friends among 
the officials it IS still possible for the keen hun- 
ter to obtain good sport, although for the best 
of it he must remain m India during at least a 
portion of the hot season of the year. It is 
then that the tigers, which have been wander- 
mg over extensive areas durmg the cold wea- 
ther. may be more easily brought to bag, for 
the jungle has thinned out, and the groat beasts, 
impatient of thirst, have to frequent the vici- 
nity of water which, away from the rivers, is 
now confined to sennty pools. For hunting 
the gaur or bison, perhaps the early part of 
the rainy season is best, when the leaves that 
m dr 3 " (i^eather crackle so loudly under foot have 


been softened by the fail of the ram. But 
they also, and buffaloes, bears and leopards 
may well be sought for m the hot weather, 
when the foust, stiipp'd of its leaves, affords 
them little concealment The stags, which 
cast their antlcis annually, must of course be 
hunted at the proper season, the spotted deer 
m the hot weather and other species during 
the cold M'ason of the year The gicat horned 
game of the Tlimalayas, the ibex, markhor, 
and the fine sheep <o bo found m the mountain 
fastnesses and m the trans-Himalavan regions 
must bo looked for when the snow admits of the 
sportsmen reaching their habitat Kashmir 
may well be icvisited m March, but the passes 
that lead to the roof ot the world, where ovis 
amtnon ami oins poh are to be found will pro- 
.bably not bo open before June or July 

Hunting grounds are to bo found through- 
out the length and bicadth of India Mysore 
and Burma piodiice the finest bison, but these 
splendid animals, though strictly preserved, 
arc to be found also in the foiests of the Satpura 
Hills, that paradise of mg game The sports- 
man with a year at Ins disposal, provided he 
has suitable introductions and is i epared to 
w'ork liaid, should be able to secure specimens 
of most of the game animals of India He 
might well begin in January in the Central Pro- 
vinces, where he would find black buck, gazelle, 
Nilgai, and a variety of small game in the open 
country, and wbeie there should be no diffi- 
culty m seeming some panthers and sloth bears, 
sambar, spotted deer and swamp deer In 
I the hills also he will find bai king deer and foui 
I horned antelope, while tigers aro not uncommon. 

I and in remoter paits buffalo may be met with 
About the middle ot March the sportsman could 
go on to Kashraii, and find there brown and 
black bears, ibex, markhor and shapoo or oorial, 
before crossing into T'lbct Ho might be for- 
tunate enougli to come across a stag that had 
not yet cast its antlers, and failing this, he could 
get his stag on the rcTurn journey towards the 
end of October, or m November. If he has 
more time at his disposal, Buima nnght well 
be visited, for tliere ar(‘ found several species 
not to be obtained in India, such as the tsme, 
the browantlercd dei'r, and the Malayan bear, 
and elephants and rhinoceros might perhaps 
be met with , but this would probably entail 
an extension of the tour considerably in excess 
of the twelve months 

It IS not advisable to lay down the law as to 
rifles and equipment, but the sportsmen may 
be recommended not to use small-bore rifles for 
dangerous game A 450 cordite rifle should 
suffice for big game, and a smaller bore for 
antelope and gazelle, while a 12-bore gun will 
bo found most useful for feathered game. All 
equipment in the way of tents and furniture is 
best purchased in India, and a list of the neces- 
sary articles could be obtained from any offi- 
cial who 18 acquainted with camp life. 

In Southern India all hunting is generally 
done on foot, but the sportsman would require 
a couple of ponies. In the Sub-Himalayan 
Teral elephants are necessary, as the long grass 
renders huntmg on foot practically impossible. 
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Routes between India and Europe.^ 


The Indian port for the direct journey to 
and from Europe is Bombay There are six 
lines of steamers by which the journey to and 
from the West via Bombay can bo performed, 
either by sea all the way or- and in some cases 
only — by sea part of the way and rail across 
Europe They are the P & O , the Anchoi 
Line, the City and Hall Line, the Austrian 
Lloyd, the Mcssagcrics Mantimcs and the 
Kubattino The Natal line steamers are 
available for Western passages only, the 
steamers sailing round the Cape on their East- 
w^ard voyages. There arc other services be- 
tween Calcutta and the West, by steamers 
sailing round Ceylon, and several lines connect 
Colombo with Europe Of the latter the 
Orient, the North Geinian and the Bibby 
Lines are the chief, besides the P & O The 
fiibby service extends to Bangoon The new 
lailway between India and Ceylon greatly in- 
creases the importance by the Colombo route 
for Southern India The shortest time be- 
tween London and Bombay is 14 days 

The P. & O. 

The P & 0 steam ts run weekly from 
Bombay and London, leaving Bombay on 
Saturday and Ixindoti on Friday Alternate 


sailings each way are direct In other weeks 
a special steamc'r runs from Bombay to Aden 
where it connects with the Australian Home- 
ward Mail and bimilarly, tor the outward vo- 
yage, passengeis and baggage and mails arc 
transferred on alternate wrecks to a steamer 
at Aden which piocecds thence direct to 
Bombay The P A O carry the postal mails. 
The steamers call at Aden, Port Said, Mar- 
seilles, and Gibialtar Passengers arc not 
allowed to land at Aden but there is ordmanh 
time for them to spend some hours ashore at 
Port Said and Maiscilles and a shorter time 
at (jibialtai Passengers may tiavel west- 
ward from Port Said by any of the following 
methods — • 

By fast special mail steamei connecting 
with the liner at Poit Said and running to 
Brindisi, thence by special tiam to Calais, 
thence by ordinary channel steamei to Dovoi 
and so to London , 

Bv the liner to Marseilles , theme by special 
P O exprcs '5 to Calais and so by Dover to 
London , or 

By Liner to Plymouth or Tilbury Dock. 

Th<‘ arrangements for the eastward voyage 
aic similar, m reverse order, with the excep- 
tion that no call is made at Plymouth 


The following are the single ticket rates from Bombay to Europe — 



Fust Saloon 

Sfcond Saloon 


i ■■ 

A 


A 

B 


Bs 

Ks 

Ks 

Es 

liondon, with option of landing at Plymouth 

8^)8 

759 

627 or 

528 

liondon vui Marseilles, including rail 

894 

79 "> 

664 or 

565 

London via Marseilles, including rail and sleeping 

936 1 

837 



car 





London via Brindisi including rail and sleeping 

936 

837 

. . 


car 





Gibraltar or Marseilles 

792 

693 

594 or 

495 

Bnndisi 

792 

693 



Aden 

313-8 


2 k or 

214-8 

Suez or Port Said 

726 


561 or 

462 


Free tickets are issued to Karachi passengeis by B I S N Co ’s steamers bctw'cen Bombay 
and Karachi for either eastward or westward voyage The transfei from the B I steamer to 
the P & O steamer, or vice-versa, is made m Bombay harbour by launch, without goingashore. 

The following aie the return ticket rates between Bombay and Europe, the tickets 
being available tor 24 months — ■ 


— 

Ibt Class 

2nd Class, 



A. 

B. 

To London by sea 

Retummg — 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks 

From London (by Sea) 

1,287-0 

940-8 

792-0 

From London (via Marseilles, including rail) 

1,339-8 

985-12 1 

837-4 

From Marseilles . . 

To London (via Marseilles, including rail) 

1,237-8 

915-12 

1 

767-4 


* The war has partially disarranged the sailing programmes and stopped the European 
Continental train services ; the Austrian-Lloyd steamers have ceased running. 
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— 

1st Class 

i 

2nd Class. 



A ^ 

B 

Returning — 

Rs 1 

Rs 

Rs. 

From London {via Srarseillcs, including rail) 

1,392-0 

1,031-0 

882-8 

From London (by sea) 

1,339-8 

985-12 

837-4 

From M.irscilles . . . . . . 

To Marseilles 

1,290-0 

961-0 

812-8 

Retuinmg — 

From Marseilles 

1,188-0 i 

891-0 

742-8 

From London {via Marseilles, including rail) ! 

1,290-0 

961-0 

812-8 

From London (by Sea) 

To Brindisi 

1,237-8 

915-12 

767-4 

Returning — 

From Brindisi or Marseilles 

1,188-0 



Fiom London (by Sea) 

1,237-8 



From London {via Marseilles, including rail) 

To London via Brindisi 

1,290-0 



Returning the same way or iia Marseilles including rail 




and ‘-lecping car by the Special Trains in both direc- 
tions 

1,476-0 



To London via i\rarscilles 




Returning the same way ot via Brindisi including rail and 




sleeping car, by the Special Tiains, m both dina tions 

1,476-0 




The llibt salooM iiisidc cabins on tho Main deck of the Mail Steamci ■> aic let at the reduced 
rate of ils 1,039-8-0 from liombay to MarbCilles and back, or Its 1,138-8-0 from Bombay to 
London and back 


First Saloon passengers are allo^\ed 3 cwts of personal Baggage free of Freight, Second 
Saloon passengers and scr\ants li ewt each, Childien ov(t three and undei 12 years of age 
half these weights , Ayahs and other native servants 1^ cwt each free 

Anchor Line. 

The Anchor Line steamers run between Bombay and Liverpool and there are ordmanlv 
two steaim'rs each way per month Westward-bound steamcis call at Marseilles, so 
that passengers can have the ship there if they wish Otlier calls aie at Fort Said and 
Gibraltar Eastward bound steamers do not call at Marseilles Free tickets by B I S N 
Co ’s stearneis are issued to Karachi passengers to and from Bombay The passage rates 
westward fj om Bombay are as follows — 


Fares from Bombay (all one class) 

Single 

Tickets 

Return 

Tickets 

Single 

Tickets 

for 

Native 

Servants. 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

To Suez . 

413 

627 


To Port Said . . . . , 

446 

677 


To Marseilles . ...... 

578 


220 

To Marseilles and back from Liverpool 


924 


To London overland fiom Marseilles . . 

653 



To London overland from Marseilles and back from Liverpool 


999 


To Liverpool ... 

605 

957 

264 


Passengers are allowed to take, free of charge, 40 cubic feet of baggage, excess being charged 
at the rate of a shilling per cubic foot Dogs are earned and the charge for them is Us 50 
per animal— arrangements must be made with the ship’s butcher as to feeding 

The voyage Bombay to Liverpool occupies approximately 30 days. Bombay Agents 
W. & A Graham & Co. 


Ellerman’s “City” & "HaH” Lines. 

The City and Hall Liners sail westward for the most part from Karachi, via Bombay - 
Some ships go direct from one port and others direct from tho other They sail to Liverpool 
and passengers can be booked via Marseilles and Overland either Eastward or Westward 
Most of the steamers have both first and second class accommodation. Others have one class 
only. Passengers booking their berths in Karachi for steamers sailing from Bombay alre 
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given free tickets from Karachi to Bombay by a British India S N Co 's steamer They 
are transferred immediately on arrival in Bombay to the Ellerman liner if she is sailing 
the same day , otherwise they are landed and at the same time informed as to when the 
steamer for ISurope sails 

Adult 1st class passengers are allowed 3 cwt of luggage free, subject to a limit in measure- 
ment of 40 feet Children and European servants travelling first class are allowed hall 
that quantity Children and nativ'c scr\ants travelling 2nd class are allowed 60 lbs 
Bicycles in crates or cases are specially chaiged for 

Single fares from Karachi or Bombay — 


1 

First 

Second 

Native 


Saloon. 

Saloon 

Servants. 


Hs 

Rs 

Rs 

To Marseilles or Genoa (Return cx-Marseilles or Naples) 

To London via Marseilles or Geno.i including rail (returning 

578 

429 

253 

cx-Liverpool or Naples at Steamer’s option) 

653 

480 


To Liverpool by sea 

To London via Marseilles ex-Genoa including rail return via 

605 

462 

264 

Marseilles 

653 

1 

489 


The return fare rates are as follows , the tickets holding good for two year« 

i — 


First 

Second 

Native 


Saloon 

Saloon 

1 Servants 

1 

. 

Rs 

Rs 

Es, 

To Marseilles or Genoa (Return ex-Marscilles or Naples) 

To London via Marseilles or Genoa including rail (returning 

801 

649 

380 

ex-Liverpool or Naples at Steamer’s option) 

909 

737 


To Liverpool by sea 

To London via Marseilles ex-Genoa including rail return via 

957 

704 

396 

Marseilles 

1,091 i 

809 

— 


Bombay Agents Killick, Nixon & Co 


Austrian Lloyd. 

Austrian Lloyd steamers sail regularlv between Bombay and Tiiestc, a steamer leaving 
each place on the 1st and 16th of every month During the homeward and outwaid season^ 
the journey between Bombay and Trieste and vice versa is performed in 14 days Ships call 
at Venice during lilarch to June, on the Westward voyage, en route to Trieste In addition 
to the foregoing, there is a sercice of slower boats, running approximately once a month 
and occupying about 20 days between Bombay and Trieste 

Through bookings to London can be made Dogs and birds may be taken, on payment 
Passengers sailing westward can hand over their heavy baggage before arrival at Port 
Said for free transport bv sea to London Similarly, baggage can be sent from Loudon in ad- 
vance to be picked up at Port Said on the outward voyage 

The following are the single fares from Bombay (or from Karachi by steamers from 
Karachi only) — 



Accelerate 1 Line 

Ordinary Line. 


(Saloon ) 

Inter- 

mediate 

(Single Saloon) 


Es 

Es 

Rs 

To Aden 

225 

150 

173 

To Suez 

375 

285 

315 

To Port Said 

390 

300 

330 

To Trieste or * Venice 

500 

350 

450 


• The fare for a deck passage, with food, to Trieste is Es. 150 ; without food, Es, 180. 
Similar passages to intervening ports at lower charges. 
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Messageries Maritimes. 

SteameA of the Messageries Maritimcs sail between Bombay and Marseilles, touching a 
Aden and Port Said, monthly throughout the year Free passages are granted by B I S, N 
Co/s boats for Karachi passengers for the voyage between Karachi and Bombay. Fares . — 


{Single fiom Bombay), 


— 

First Class. 

1 Second Class 

i 

Third ClaS'' 


A. 

B. 

1 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

To Marseilles 

792 

594 

495 f 

225 

To London ma Marseilles 

858 

660 

528 

270 


{Retivn Jiom Bombay), 


— 

First Class 

j Second Class 

Third ClaS's 


A. 

B 




Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

To Marseilles 

1,188 

891 

743 

405 

To London ma Marseilles 

1,287 

990 I 

792 

495 


Rubattino. 

Monthly sailings from Bombay for Messina, Naples and Genoa, Messma ordinarily bemg 
reached on the 17th day, Naples on the 18th and Genoa on the 20th The usual baggage 
allowances are made and baggage is conveyed fice by sea fiom Port Said to London bv 
arrangements smular to those of the Austrian Lloyd. 


Fares from Bombay to Naples or Genoa — 



Single Journey 



Return Journey. 


Fust Saloon 


Second 


Fust Saloon 

I Second 

1 Saloon. 

A Rate. 

B Rate 

C Rate 

Saloon 

A Rate 

B Rate 

C Rate. 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

i 

Rs 

Rs 

1 ^8 

Rs 

1 

Es. 

550 

600 

450 

350 

825 

1 750 

675 

1 525 


The Austrian Lloyd, Messageries Maritimes and Rubattino have a joint arrangement by 
which passengers taking return tickets may travel one way by one line and return by one 
of the others 


Natal Line. 

The steamers make their eastward voyages round South Africa. Westward sailmgs from 
Bombay to Weymouth usually once a month during the season. 


Fares, Bombay to Weymouth (26 days):— First class, Rs 376 to Rs. 420, according to 
(rfass of steamer and position of berth Cheap first cla'^s tickets are issued for berths in 2-, 3-, and 
4 berth cabins 
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Bibby Line. 

Two (in the season, sometimes tliree) sailmgs monthly from Uangoon, via Colombo and 
Marseilles, to Liverpool. Fares from Rang oon and Colombo — 


— 

Single 

1st Class 

1st Class, 
available 
foi 

4 months 
from 

Rangoon j 

Return. 

Ist Class, avai- 
lable for 2 years 

From 

Rangoon 

From 

Colombo 

From From 

Rangoon Colombo 

j 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

T 0 Marseilles 

1 550 

550 

900 

1 1,00) 

825 

lo Loudon by sea letuming from hueipool 

000 

575 

1,000 

1,050 

875 

To London by sea leturning from London 



1,025 

1,100 

900 

via Marseilles 






To London ria Marseilles 

025 

625 

1,050 

1,150 

975 

To Marseilles returning from Liverpool by sea 



950 

1,025 

850 

To London by sei letuinmg from Marseilles 


•• 

950 

1,025 

850 


Free 1st class tickets, Tuticorin — Colombo are given to passengei s from South India, 


Orient Line. 


Fortnightly sailings (Australian Mail) on Thursdays from Colombo to Port Said, Naplo> 
Marseilles, Plymouth and London Faies from Colombo — 



1st Saloon 

2nd Saloon. 


Single. 

Return, 

2 years 

Single 

Return, 

2 years 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 


r 495 

743 

■] 462 

1 

693 

Suez, Ismailia and Port Said 

i 594 

891 

f 



1 726 

1,089 

J 496 

743 


r 561 

842 

d 495 

743 

Naples, MaiseiUcs and Glbialtar 

-j 660 

990 




[ 792 

1,188 

J 528 

792 


I' 594 

891 

1 528 

792 

Plymouth and London 

< 693 

1,040 




[ 858 

1,288 

J 561 

842 


Concessions for tickets, Tuticorin— Colombo, are given to South India passengers. Tickets 
are issued for native servants. 


It used to be possible to obtain cheap passages, eastward or westward, in cargo ('* tiamp") 
steamers. These are now next to impossible to secure, because as the steamers are not 
licensed to carry passengers, passengers have to sign on as members of the crew, and the 
recent extension of the Employers’ Liability Act then involves the ship’s owners In liability 
to compensation to them for a variety of causes. 
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Train Services. 


The following are the principal European tiain routes for east and we«t journeys, with 
booking charges The fares are the same m eithci direction and breaks of journey are allowed 
en route 


From 

To London Via 

Sin 

gle Tickets 


1st 

Class 

2nd 

Class 



Bs 

a 

Bs 

a 

Marseilles 

Lyons, Bijon, Pans, Calais, Dover 

102 

0 

70 

0 


Lyons, Geneva, Bale, Brussels, Ostend, Dover 

12 > 

0 

84 

0 

Brindisi 

Foggia, Bologna, Tuiin, Dijon; Pans, Calais, Dover 

137 

0 

93 

0 

l> • • 

Foggia, Naples, Borne, Venice, Milan, Pans, Calais, 
Dover 

191 

0 

132 

0 


Foggia, Naples, Florence, Genoa, Nice, Marseilles, 
Lyons, (Calais, Dover 

Bologna, Milan, St Gotliard, Bale, Calais, Dover, or 
Boulogne and Folkestone 

207 

8 

142 

8 


143 

8 

98 

8 

Trieste 

Cervignano, Venice, Milan, Tuiin, Pans, Calais, Dover 

138 

8 

96 

4 

f J 

CerMgnano, Venice, Milan, Lucerne, Bale, Pans, Ca- 
lais, Dover 

136 

0 

94 

8 

» 

Cervignano, Venice, Milan, Simplon, Montreux, Lau- 
sanne, Pans, Calais, Dover 

134 

0 

94 

G 


Cervignano, Venice, St Gotliard, Luci rne, Calais or 
Boulogne and Folkestone 

135 

12 

95 

5 

19 

Cervignano, Milan, Como, Lucerne, Mavence, Rhine, 
steamei to Bonn, railway to Cologne, Calais, Dover 

140 

4 

95 

12 


Gorz, Villah, Munich, Cologne, Ostend, Dover 

120 

8 

n 

8 

Venice 

Milan, Arona, Giavcliona, Simplon, \illeneuve, Mon- 
treux, Pans, Calais, Dover 

121 

10 

85 

4 


Verona, Milan, 'rurin. Pans, Calais, Dover 

125 

12 

88 

0 

a 

Milan, Como, St Gotliard, Laon, Calais and Dover, 
or Boulogne and Folkestone 

123 

8 

86 

12 

.. 

Milan, Como, St Gotliard, Lucerne, Pans, Calais, 
Dov er 

124 

8 

87 

0 

Genoa 

Turin, Pans, Calais, Dover 

109 

0 

75 

8 


Milan, Como, Luccine, Calais, and Dover or Bolougne, 
Folkestone 

112 

0 

78 

0 


Milan, St Gotliard, Bale, Pans, Calais, Dover 

Milan, St Gotliard, Mayence, JUiine steamer to Bonn, 
Cologne, Brussels, Calais 

119 

0 

1 83 

0 


321 

8 

82 

8 

99 

Milan, Novara, Simplon, Montreux, Lausanne, Pans, 
Calais, Dover 

111 

0 

77 

10 

Naples 

Mentone, Nice, Marseilles, Lyons, Pans, ('alais, Dover 

131 

12 

91 

0 

Borne, Pisa, Genoa, Tuiin, Pans, Calais, Dover 

134 

0 

91 

0 


Borne, Florence, Genoa, Turin, Pans, Calais, Dover 

159 

0 

109 

2 

ij 

Borne, Florence, Venice, Milan, Pans, Calais, Dover 

167 

8 

115 

0 

» 

Borne, Florence, Milan, St Gothaid Bailway, Bale, 
Pans, Calais, Dover 

144 

0 

99 

0 

1, 

Borne, Bologna, Venice, Verona, St Gotliard, Lucerne, 
Pans, Calais, Dover 

165 

0 

114 

0 


Indian Train Service. 


The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 
are as follow — 


— 

Miles. 

l&t Class 

2nd Class 

Delhi, B B. C I Bailway, via new Nagda-Muttra direct 
route . . . . . . 

865 

Bs a 

66 4 

Bs. a 

33 3 

Delhi, G I. P. Hallway, via Agra 

(28 hours) 
957 

(28 hours) 
1,137 

66 4 

33 3 

Simla, via Delhi . 

103 5 

52 11 

Calcutta, G I.P from Bombay, via Jubbulpore & Allahabad . 

1,349 

99 1 

49 9 

Calcutta, GIF from Bombay, via Nagpur . 

1,223 

91 li 

45 9} 

Madras, G I P from Bombay, via Baichur . . 

794 

68 6 

34 4 

Lahore, via Delhi 

1,162 

94 2 

47 2 
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THE SUEZ CANAL 


The Ecport of the Suez Canal Company 

for 1913 states that during the year 5,085 ships, 
representing a net tonnage ot 20, ().> 3,884 tons 
passed through the Canal This by comparison 
with 1912, shows o dein'asekit 288 ships and 
of 211,236 tons This decicasc is due to a 
marked decuasc m ballast tiaffii, a diop of 

700.000 tons, oi about half ot the pre\ious 
year’s traffic The giowth ot the a\erage 
tonnage of passing sliips in 1913 has bcisi a 
very important factor It has iiscn from 
3,774 to 3,9 to tons — a remarkable incKMse on 
past years The tonnage of loaded merchant 
ships has inen'ascd by 151,000 tons as against 
1912, and 852,000 tons as against 1911 The 
quantity of goods transported amounts to 

25.775.000 tons, a figure which < \( eeds all 
previous oms This iin tease is attiibuttd to 
the remaikable activity ot the coal ti.ide fiom 
Creat Britain, which badly disturbed by the 
strike of 1912, is (the Ki'poit stabs) now' in lull 
swing OIK e moic , and laigi'r caigoes ot refimd 
sugar fiom Adiiatic ports, ot pitiol trom Russia 
and the USA, and ot phosphates trom Algeria 
and Tunis ha\c p.^xd thiough tins yeai than 
bt'foie One ot tlu' most important lines to 
notice however, is tin* laig<‘ incriMsi' in tin* 
worked metal tiade to Indi.i and the Bar Bast, 
especially machineiy and lailway niatdials. 
This points to big de\ elopments in those n gions 
directly alfictcd by the Canal Jlne liom 
Chin'a and Siam has shown big augmentations 
in bulk and, of coiiise lapan’s polu y ot piogiess 
has increased the traffic to that country 

Improvement Schemes —It is now ofii< lally 
announced that trom and after January 1st, 
1915, the maximum drought of water 

allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
which IS at present 29tt Jhighsh, w'lll b(‘ 
increased liy 1ft , making it 30ft English 

The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the reiommendation ot the Intei- 
national Consultative Committee of Woiks, 
the British representatives on which aic hir 
William Matthews and Mr Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs ot the big ship 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24 4 feet in 1870 , in 1890 
ships drawing 25 4 teet could make the passage , 
and during the following 24 years the increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bunging the maximum 
draught authoiizcd to 29 feet 

A 40 feet Channel —The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports oast of 
Suez It IS claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth ot water than that 
now provided m the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles In any ease the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likily to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years 


When the Canal was opened in 1809 the width 
W'as 72 feet and the depth about 26 lect 2 inches 
In JuiK*, 191 3, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 indies had been inei eased to a imnmium of 
117 te( t 0 iiK lies ovt i a hsigth of about 85 miles, 
and to a width of 328 teet over a distance ot 
about 20 miles The latest sdiemo makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and foi a widening up to 196 teet 8 inches in 
the south sedion, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate numbei ot sidings in the north andceiitral 
seitions, when* a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 indies is believed to be sullieient for the 
reipiiiemenis ot the immediate tutuie 

The woik of enlarging the eapaeity of tin* 
Canal pn seats no special difficulty on the engi- 
iKcringside A good dial of sand is oeiasionally 
driven into the channel at Toit Said dunhg 
stoims, but a icmcdy for this will bi* found in 
extension of the west breakwat'*r by about 
2 700 yaids at a cost of ovci £6,000,000 Tin 
(ondtiK tion ot this extension, whidi has been 
m hand foi the past tw'o years, is making natis- 
tactoiv piogiLSs The Siuz Koads aie being 
achqiiatdy ilndged in accoidance with an 
agreiment bitwein the Egyptian Government 
and tin* Conipanv 

The Canal in war time — On October 22, 
1014, the jfiitisli (lovcrnnunt issued a notifi- 
cation 111 the following terms to the n^piesen- 
tativcs of foreign maiitime Bowers in London, 
and askid them to communicate it to theii 
Gov eriiiiK nts 

“ Sun e the outbreak of war (crtain ships of 
enemy (ountnes have remained in the Suez 
Canal 

“ Some of these vessels were detained by tin 
Egyptian Govirnment on aoeouiit ot hostih* 
acts lomnutted m the Canal, some becaiisi 
there was leason to appnffiend that they con- 
templated hostile acts , others, though per- 
fectly free, have refused to leavi* the Canal iii 
spite ot the oiler of a fn‘e pass, thus disclosing 
their int(‘iition to use the poits ot the Canal 
merely as ports of refuge, a measiiie which is 
not contemplated by the Suez Canal (!onveii- 
tion 

“ Ills Majesty’s Government do not admit that 
the Conventional light of fiee access and use 
ot the Canal enjoyed by mei chant vessels 
implies any right to make use of the Canal and 
its ports of access for an iiideflmte tune to 
escape capture, smci* the obvious result of per- 
mitting any siidi course must be greatly to 
incommode and even to block the use of the 
ports and Canal by other ships, and they are 
consequently of opinion that the Egyptian 
Government are fully justified in the steps 
whuh they are taking to remove from the 
Canal all enemy ships whuh have been long 
enough in the Canal ports to show clearly that 
they have no intention of departing in the 
oidmary way, and that they arc putting the 
Canal and its ports to a use which is incon- 
sistent with the use of the Canal in the or^ 
nary way by other shipping ” 
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Travel in India. 


Twenty years ago, a tour in India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisuied and those 
who had friends in the country J'hc cost 
of the journey was very high, tlie methods of 
transpoitation were very slow, and the lad- 
lities lor travel were so indifterent that it was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheaf of letteis 
of introduction .Now the mail w'hich is po'^ted 
in London on Iriday night, reaches lUmibay 
in thirteen and a hall days, and the p.i^'-enger 
can travel by the same route and with the 
«amc speed as the letter sacks \ do/eii Lnes 
have covered the sea route between Jhiiope 
and India and Ceylon with a ple'cus of regular 
services The Indian Railways provide faci- 
lities on the trunk lines unsurpassed by the 
lra\nfi-de4uxe of Kurope, and the Indian hotel 
has grown into a really comlortablc caravan- 
serai 

In the touring season, whicli extends from 
November to IMarch, there is the attraction 
of a perfect climate It is ncMi veiv' hot, 
in the North indeed it is really cool it is alw'ays 
line and fresh and bracing If there is one 
country in the woild to which that elusive' 
term applies, hero we have at the scsisoii when 
the touiist arrives the real “ Indian summer ” 
Then there is its infinite variety India is in 
no sense a nation and m ver will be Its peoples 
aic wide as the Poles asundei, each has its 
own flit, its own aichitcctiiro, its own customs | 
and its own civilisation A certain supc'i- 
llcial resemblance runs through eac h , beneath ' 
lies a never-ending variety which age cannot | 
wither nor custom stale I 

I 

The Grand Tour. — People coming to India ! 
for the hist time so often ask — * \\ here shall I j 
go AVell, wherever else the touri'^t may go, | 
whatever else he should leave out, he should | 
omit nothing on The Grand Tour It is the 
foolish custom nowadays to sneer at those who 
follow the beaten tracks, but the visitor who 
shuns any part of the orthodox journey across ' 
India misses what nothing else can repay 
Bombay is by far tfie most convenient point 
of departure, for here “ the world end steameis 
wait,” here is one of the finest cities In the 
British Empire, and here the traveller can best 
complete his outfit and arrangements Prom 
Bombay stretch northw-ards the two gre^it trunk 
Ime^ of India One, tlie Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway, leads through 
the pleasant garden of Gujarat to Ahmedabad, 


I the mcient .Moslem capital of the Province, 

{ containing fine examples of Mahomedans and 
Jam architecture, thence to Abu for the 
, famous Jain temples of Dilwara, and on to 
I Ajraerc, Jaipur and Agia 'J'hc other .y the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway carries 
the toiuibt over the Western Ghats by a 
superb mountain railway to Gwalior, whose 
rock fortiess uses like a giant battleship from 
the plain, and so on to Agra Of the glories 
of the Taj .Mahal, Agra loit, and the deserted 
city of l^atehpiu bikriit were supererogatorv 
io speak Another easy stage leacis to Delhi, 
that aina/ing collection of cities, dominated 
by the little Eiclge where British valour kept 
the mutinous hortles at bay, and finally drove 
them fiom the city by a leat of arms unsur- 
passid m history Then liom Delhi, the East 
, Indian line leads comfoitably to Benares, 

I Lucknow and Calcutta, w.th the opportunity 
of an c'xcnision to Cawnpore, if the spmt moves. 
'The gicat chaim of the Grand 'Tour is that it 
repeals the b(“St that India (.an show This 
loute has the additional advantage that it 
fits in with any digressions which the time and 
puise of the traveller may permit No one 
who can spaie the time should fail to pusli 
north waids from DeJlii to Pediawar, where 
the Power of the aimy keeps watch and ward 
over the Jvhyber, and up the dread Pass to 
the cync wdierc the fort of Ah Ma'^jid bars the 
way to all invadc'rs Calcutta is the best 
‘•tarting point for Darjeeling, though unfor- 
tunately tire magnificent mountain panorama 
visible tiom there is often obscured at this 
season by mists 'TIk'u fiom Calcutta two alter- 
natives open X fine servifc of mail steamers 
leads to Burma ,and one of the unforgettable 
memories of the East is a voyage down the 
Irrawaddy from Btiarao or Mandalay to Prome 
Again eitper Jirect from Calentts, or via 
Burma, is an easy route to Madras, and by 
way ot Jiladuia and Trichinopoly, with their 
peerless Hindu temples back to Bombay, or 
on through 'Tuticorln to Colombo But indeed 
the possibilities of expanding this tour are 
endless Bombay is the best centre for the 
rock temples of Elephanta, Kenheri, Karh, 
Ellora and Ajaiita C«dcutta is only a short 
distance from Puri, the one Indian temple’ 
where there is no caste, and pcihaps the most 
remarkable Hindu temple in the country 
i From Calcutta also start the river steamers 
which thread the steamy plains of Bengal and 
I run to the tea gardens of Assam 


Specimen Tours 

A number of specimen tours In India are given below They are taken from one'of the publl- 
citions of Thos. Cook aiM Son, from whom further information may be obtained, a. T he traveller 
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will also find he can obtain assistance from the principal Shippinff Agents and Eailway CompanieB. 
or from Messrs. Cox & Co , Messrs Orindlay <fe Co , and Messrs King, King <fe Co. 


— 

1st Class. 

2Dd Class 
Rail. 

Ist Class 
Steamer. 

FEOM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA. 

1 Rs. 

a 

Rs 

a. 

Via the North'Weit Provinces to Calcutta (including side trip 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling), 





TourI — From Bombay per B B <fe C I Railway via Ahmedabad, 
Abu Road (for Mount Abu), Ajrner, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, thence to Darjeeling, and back to 
Calcutta . . 

209 

9 

104 

15 

Tour TI — From Bombay per G I P Railway via TtarsI, Gwalior, Agra, 
Delhi, Tundla Junction, Cawnpore Lucknow and Beuarcs to Calcutta, 
tliencc to Darjeeling, and back to Calcutta ... 

212 

106 

9 

FROM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO 





Via the NortJi‘West Provinces, Calcutta and Southern India to Colombo 
(including sidetnj) from Calcutta to Darjeeling). 





Tour ITT — From Bombay as in Tour No I (vm B B & C. I Ry , 
Jaipur and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeel- 
im^ and back to Calcutta, thence via Khurda Road, for Purl (Jugga- 
nath), Madras, Tanjore, Trlchlnopoly, Madura, Danushkodi and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo 

i 

:i28 

4 

17 1 

14 

Tour TV — From Bombay as In Tour No IT (via G T P Ry , Itarsl, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence as in Tour No III to Colombo (via Southern 
India) 

331 

7 

170 

7 

Viathe North'Wed Provinces, Calcutta (mdudinp Darjeeling), 
Burma and So athem India 





Tour V — From Bombay as In Tour No I (iia B B & C I Ry , Jaipur 
, and the North-West Piov oof's) to Calcutta, side tiip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalav Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon , British 
India Steamer to Madras. Rail via Tnujore, Triohinopoly, Madura to 
Danushkodi , Steamer to Talaimannar and Rail to Colombo 

512 

1 

i 

376 


I’OUR VT — From Bombay as In Tour No 11 (via G I P Ry , Itarsi, 
Acra and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, thcnco as in Tour 
No V to Colombo . 

515 

4 

378 

1 

FROM BOMBAY TO RANGOON. 





Via the North-West Provinces and Calcutta to Rangoon (including 
a tour in Burma, aho including a side trip from 

C>Ucutra to Darjeeling ) 





Tour YTI — From Bombay as in Tour No I (wa B B C I Ry , Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay, Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon 

382 

5 

1 

260 

9 

Tour VTTT —From Bombay as In Tour II (via G I P Ry , Itarsl, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling 
and back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon Rail 
to Maudalay, Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon 

385 

8 

262 

3 


19 
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Ist Class. 

2nd Class 
Bail, 

1st Class 
Steamer 

FllOM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY. 

Via the North-West Provinces 

Tour IX — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Timdla, 
Agra, Delhi, llewari, Jaipur, Ajmei (tor Udaipur), Abu Hoad (tor Mt 

Rs a. 

Rs a. 

Abu), Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay 

Tour X — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Seiai, Cawnpore, Tiindla, 
Agra, Delhi, Bewari, Jaipur Ajmer (tor Udaipui), Abu Koad (for Mt 
Abu) Ahmedabad and Baioda to Bombay 

Tour XI — From Calcutta via Benaies, Moghal Seiai, Cawnpore, Tuiidla, 

143 2 

71 11 

133 14 

67 1 

Agra, Gwalior and Itaisi to Bombay 

Tour XII — From Calcutta via Benaies, IMoghal Seiai, Cawnpore, Delhi, 

122 2 

61 2 

Muttra, Agra, Gwalioi and Itaisi to Boinb<iy 

CJRCULAll TOUR FROM CVLCUTTA 

Tour XJII — From Calcutta eiG Benaies, Lm know, Cawnpoie, Tundla, 
Agia, Bandikiil, Jaipur, Dcllil, and Allahabad to Calcutta 

Extensions, Via Southern India to Colombo 

Tour XIV — From Bombay riG Poona, Hydfiabad, Wadi, Itauhur 
Madras, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Maduia, Danushkodi, and Talai- 

133 8 

66 14 

107 7 

88 13 

mannar to Colombo 

Tour XV — From Bombay via Room, Hjdciahad, Wadi, Guntakal, 
Baugaloie, Erode, Tritliinoiioly, Madura, Daiiushlvodi, and Talai- 

131 7 

74 10 

mannai to Colombo 

Extensions to aboie Tonis 

125 7 

70 8 

From Ajmer to Udaipur and rtturu 

From Abu Road to Mount Abu and return, one seat in Tonga (This excur- 
sion is stiongly lecommencled, tin* scenery being ceiy beautiful) 

31 5 

7 0 

15 10 

From Delhi to Lahore and retuiii via Umballa and Anuitsai 

From Delhi via Bhatiiida, Ferozepore to Lahore, i etui mug via Aiiiiitsar 

41 12 

20 14 

Umballa to Delhi 

51 3 

25 9 

From Calcutta to Daijeclmg and return (14 days) 

bO 7 

33 4 

From Colombo to Kandy and return 

9 0 

6 0 

From Kurda Road to Puii (Jaggaiiath and return) 

6 4 

2 10 


{All fares subject to cham/e without 'previous noUre ) 


An Indian 

AijKARI — Excise of liquors and drugs 

AiN — A timber tree, U erminalia Tomentosa 

Ain-I'Akbari — A oompielicnbive aiuount 
of India undtr the Mughal Emperor Akbar, 
(compiled in 1590 by Abul Fazl ) 

Amil~-A subordinate executive official un- 
der native rule , m Sind the name is still appli- 
ed to Hindus of the clerical class 

Anight — A dam or weir acioss a rncr for 
irrigation purposes, Southern India 

Axis — The early rice crop, Hengal , syn, 
Ahu, Assam 

AVATAB — An incarnation of Vishnu 


Glossary. 

liABUii— A (omnion thoiiiy tiee, the bark 
of which IS us(‘d for tanning, Acacia Arabica 
Baghla — A native boat (Buggalow) 
Baikagi — A Hindu religious mendicant 
Bajii\. — The bulrush millet, a common 
food-gram, NNISETHAI TYPHOIDEUM , syn. 
cambu, Madras 

Band — A dam or embankment (Bund ) 
Bandii — A dam (Bund ) 

Banyan — A species of tig-tree. Ficus in- 

DICA 

Basti — (1) A village, or collection of huts 
(2) A Jam temple, Kanara 
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Batta — Lit ‘ discount/ and hence allow- 

ances by way of compensation 

Bazar — (1) A street lined with shops, 
India proper , (2) a covered market, Burma 
Ber — A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, Zizyphits J ujuba 
Bewar — N ame in Centr-^l Provinces for 
shifting ( ultivation- in jungles and hill-sides , 
syn taungya, Burma , jhum, North-Eastern 
India 

Bhadoi — Early autumn ciop, Northern India, 
reaped in the month Bhadon 

Bhano — The dried leaves of the hemp plant. 
Cannabis sativa, a narcotic 

Bhanwar — Light sandy soil , syn. bhur 
Bharal — A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis 

NAHURA 

Biiusa — Chaff, for fodder 
BlDRi — A class of ornamental metalwork, 
in whidi blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad 

Bioha —A measure of land, varying widely , 
the standard bigha is generally Hve-eighths of 
an acre 

BI/ACK cotton soil — A dark-coloured soil, 
very retentive of moisture, found in Central 
and 8 iitlK'rn India 

Board of Bi^ venue — The chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras 

Bor — A thoiny tree prodiu mg a fruit like a 
small plum, Zizyphls Tujuiu 

Brinjae — \ veg(‘tablc, Sotanum Melon- 
gena , syn egg-plant 
Bunder, or bandar — A liaibour or port 
Cadjan — Palm haves, used for thatch 

Ohabutra — A platform ot mud or plaster- 
ed bnck, used for social gatherings. Northern 
India , 

Chadar — A sheet worn as a '-hawl by men, 
and sometimes liy women (Cluidder ) 

CiiaitYA — An ancient Buddhist diapel 
Champak — A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
Michelia Champaca 

Chapati — A cake of unleavened bread 
(Chaiipatti ) 

Chapr^pi — 4n ordeily or messenger Nor- 
thern India , syn. pattawala, Bombay , peon, 
Madras 

Char AS — The resin of the hemp plant. 
Cannabis sativa, used for smoking 

Chaudhri — Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official , at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild 

Chaukidar — The village watchman and 
rural policeman 

Chauth — The fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories 

Chela — A pupil, usually iii connexion with 
religious teaching 

Chhaoni — A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks , hence a cantonment 
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Chhatri — A dome or cupola , hence a domed 
building such as a cenotaph 
Chief Commissioner — The administrative 

head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India 

Chikor —A kind oi partridge, Caccabisi 
chucar 

Chinar — A plane tree, Platanus orien- 
talis 

Chinkara — The Indian gazelle, Gazella 
bennetti, often called ravine deer ’ 

Chital —The spotted deer, Cfrvus axis. 
Cholam — Name in Southern India for the 
large millet, Andropogon Sorghum , syn. 
jo war 

Choli — A kind of short bodice worn by 
women 

Chun AM, chuna — Lime plaster 
Circle — The area m charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of forests , (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General , ( 1) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department 
Civil Surgeon —The officer in medioal 
(barge of a District 

Cognizable — An offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrc'sted by the police without a 
warrant 

('OLLECTOR — The administrative head of a 
District In Begiilation PiOMiices corresponding 
to the Deputy Commissioner in non-regulation 
areas 

COMMIS'-IONER — (1) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts , (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
E\(is<‘, etc 

Conservator — The Supervising Officer in 
chaige of <i Circle in the Forest Department 
COUNCIL Bills— Bills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council 
Count — Cotton y.iriis are deseribed as 20*8, 
>0’s, etc, counts when not more than a like 
nunibrr of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
av oirdupoiB 

Court op Wards — \n establishment for 
managing estates ot minors and other disquali- 
fied persons 

CuoHE, karoi — Ten millions 

Dacoit, dak ait —a member of a gang of 
robbers 

DafI'ADAR — A non-commissioned native 

offuer m the army or police 

Daii or DAO — A cutting Instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe 
Assam and Burma ’ 

Dakaiti, dacoity —Bobbery by five or more 

per>5ons 

Dal — A generic term applied to various 
pulses 

Dam —An old copper com, one fortieth of a 
rupee 

Darbar (1) — A ceremonial assembly, es- 
ppciallv one presided o\ er fiy the Ruler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Dargah — A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
a saint 
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Dari Dhurrie — A rug or caiTict, usually of 
rotton, hut sometimes of wool 
Darogha — The title of ollicials in various 
departments , now especially applied to sub- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Tolicc and 
yail UepartmeiitB 

Darwan — A door-keeper 
Darwaza — \ gateway 

Derottar — Land assigned for the upkeep 
t>f temples or maintenance of Hindu worship 
Deodar — A cedar, C'idris LiBANi or C 
Deodara 

Deputy Commission fr— T he Administrative 
head of a District in non-regulation areas ( or- 
respondiug to the Collector in Ilegiilation 
Provinces. 

Deputy Magistrate and Collector— A 
mibordlnate of the Collector, having cxe(uti\(‘ 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers , 
equivalent to Extra Assi'-tant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas 

Desai — A revenue official imdei native 
(Maratha) rule 

DESH — (1) Native country (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, J^oitlnun India, (3) the 
flateau of the Deccan above the Ghats 

Deshmuh — A petty olheial under native 
(Maratha ) rule 
Deva — A deity. 

DHAK— A tree, BUTEA IRONDOSA, Mith bril- 
limt salmon-colomed ffowers us('d for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum , syii palas, Bengal , 
Cbhiul, Central India 

DHARMSALA — A charitable institution pro- 
vided as a rcsting-placc for pilgrims or travellers, 
ioithern India 

DHATURA — A stupefying drug, Datura 
IASTUOSA. 

Dhenkli — Name in Northern India for the 
le' (T used in raising M'ater , syn picottah 
DHOTI — The loincloth worn by men 
District — The most important adminis- 
tiotive unit of area 

Division — (l) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Commissioner , (2) the aiea in charge of a De- 
puty Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District , (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices, (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department 
DiWAN — The chief minister m a Native 
State 

DrwANi — Civil, especially revenue, adminis- 
tration ; now used generally in Northern 
India of civil justice and Courts 

DOAB — The tract between two rivers, espe- 
cially that between the Ganges and Jumna 
Dry crop — A crop grown without artlflcial 
iriigatlon 

Dry rate — T he rate of revenue for unirri- 
gated land. 

Dun.— A valley, NortHem India. 

Ekka.— A small two-wheeled conveyance 
town by a pony, Northern India 


Extra Assistant Commissioner — See De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector 
Paadne Insurance Grant — An annual pro- 
vision from revenue to mee'. direct famiiu 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt 
Farman — An imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant 

Faujdari — Under native rule, the area iindei 
a Faujdar or subordmate governor, now used 
generally of Magistrates' Criminal Courts. 

Financul Commis‘«ioner — The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Proviiues 
Gaddi, Gadi — The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty 

Ganja — The unfertilised ffowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, Cannabis sativa, 
used for smoking 

Gaur — Wild cattle, commonly called * bison 
Bos gaurus 

Gayal — A species of wild cattle, BoS FRON- 
TALIS, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier , syn mithan 

Ghat, Ghaut, (1) A land ig-placc on a river , 
(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank , 
(.{) a pass up a mountain , (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats 

Ghatvnal — V i null e-holder who oiiginally 
held his land on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouiing hill passes (ghats), Bengal 
Ghi, Ghee, — Claiilled butter 
Gingelly. — An oilseed, Sesamum indicum , 
syn til 

Gopuram — A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gatcw'aj s in Southern India 

Gorat — Light alluvial soil, Gujarat 

Gosain, Gosw'ami — A (Hindu) devotee , lit 
one who restrains his passions. 

Gosha — Name in Southein India for * caste ’ 
women , lit ‘ one who sits in a comer ’ , 
syn parda 

Gram— A kind of pea, CiCFR arietinum 
In Southern India the pulse Dolichos biflorus 
is known as Iiorse giam 

Guaranteed — (l) A class of Native States 
in Cential India ; (2) A class of railways. 

Gur, Goor — Cmde sugar , syn. jaggery, south- 
ern India , tanyet, Burma 

GuRAL — A Himalayan goat antelope, Cemas 
GORAL 

Guru — ( l) A Hindu religious preceptor; 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal 

Hakim — A native doctor practising the 
Mahoinedan system of medicine 

Halalkhor — A sweeper or scavenger ; lit 
one to whom everything is lawful food. ’ 

Hali — C urrent Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hilsa — A kind of fish, Clupea ilisha. 

Hti — An iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma. 
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Hukka — The Indian tobaceo pipe, incorrec- 
tly spelt “ hookah.” 

IDOAH — An enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services aie held on fcstnals 
known as the Id , etc 

INAM — Lit ‘reward' ll^neo land held 
revenue tree or at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service 

Inundation Canal — A channel taken oit 
trom a rivei at a compaiatively high le^el, 
which conveys water only when the river is iii 
Hood 

Jaggery, lagn —Name in Houthern India 
lor ciude sugar , ■^yn gur 
Jaoir — A n asbignment of land, or of the 
u'venuc of land held by a lagirdar 

Jemadar — A native officer in the aimy or 
])Ohce 

Jhil — A natiiial lake or sivamp, Noilhern 
India; syn bil, Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Jihad — A religious uar undertaken by Musal- 
inans 

Jirga — A council ot tubal eldeis, North- 
West froiitur 

JowAR — The large inilh't, a veiy common 
tood-grain, Androeogon kSorgiium, oi Sorg- 
hum VcLGARE , syn cholain and jola, in South- 
ern India 

Judicial roMMlS«:iONER — An offieei exercis- 
ing the functions ot a High Court in the ('(‘iitial 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind 
Kaciikri, kachalin — An o/rice or olhee build- 
ing, especially that ot a Uo\ ei mnent official 
Kakar — The balking deer, CEUvuLUh munt- 
JAO. 

Kalar, kallar — Barren land oovi'red with 
salt or alkaline cflloresceiices Noithern India 
Kamarband, Cummerbund — A w'aistcloth, oi 
belt 

Kangar — A kind of portable waiming-pan, 
carried by peisons in Tvashiiiir to keep them- 
selves warm 

Kankar — Nodulai limestone, used for metal- 
ling loads, as building stones oi tor prcpaiatioii 
of lime. 

Kans — A coarse glass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand, 
SACCHARUM SPONTANFUM 

Kanungo. — A revenue Inspector 

Karait — A very venomous snake, Bun- 

G VRUS OANDIDUS Ot OAERULEUS 
Karbhari — A manage r. 

Karez — Underground tunnels near the skills 
of hills, by which water is gradually led tc^ the 
^uriaec for irrigation, especially m Baluchistan 
Karkun — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 
Karma — The doctrine that existence Is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences 

Karnam — A village accountant, Madras , 
syn. patwari. 

Kazi — U nder native rule, a judge admi- 
nistering Mahomedan law Under British rule, 
the kazi registers marriages between Mahome- 
dans and performs other functions, but has no 
powers conferred by law. 


Khal^si. — A native fireman, sailor, arti- 
lleiyman, or tent-pitcher 

Khalsv — Lit ‘pure.’ (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community 
(2) laud directly under Government as op- 
posed to land alienated to grantees, etc. Nor- 
thern India 

Kharab — V giavclly poor soil, Bombay 
Kn VRIF — The harvest reaped In late autumn 
Khas* — Special, in Government hands 
Khas tahasildai, the manager of a Govein- 
merit (“-tatc 

KijvsiDAR — Local levies of foot soldiers, 
A fg) I am Stan 

Khvs-Khvs, Kus Kus — A grass with scented 
roots, used loi making screens which aie 
placid 111 doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, Andropogon muricatus 
Khldda, kheda — A stockade into which 
wild elephants are driven, also applied to 
the operations for ca^^ching 
Khilat — A robe ot honour 
IviU/TBA — The weekly piaycr for Maho- 
med.uis in general and tor the reigning sove- 
reign in particular 

Kincob, kamklnvab — Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or Sliver 

Kodali — The implement like a hoe or 
mattock in (ommon use lor digging, syn. 
mamuii, Southern Indi.i 

Kos — A vaiialffc ineavxire of distanei , 
usually estimated at about two mili s The 
distance betwien the kos-ininars or milestones 
on the Mughal Impriial roads averagi'S a little* 
ovau 2 miles, 4 fuilongs, 150 yards 
Kothi — A large house 
Kotwal — The head of the police in a tow’u, 
under native rule The term is still used in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India 
Kotwmli — 'J'he (hiet police station in a 
head-qiiarteis town 

Kui.karni — village accountant, Bombay, 
Deccan , syn paiwari 

Kyaung — A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a scliool, Burma 
Lakh, lac — A hundred thousand. 
Lambardar — The representative of the co- 
shareis in a zamindari village. Northern India 
Langur-— -A large monkey, Semnopithecus 
entellus 

Lat — A monumental pillar 
Laterite — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads , also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium 
Lino am. — Tlie phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva 
LONGYl — A vvaistcloth, Burma. 

Lota — A small brass water-pot. 

LUNQI, loongi — (1) A turban ; (2) a cloth 
worn by women 

Madrasa — A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Mahomedans. 

Mahajan. — A native merchant or banker. 
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Mahal — (1) formerly a considerable tract 
of country , (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land rc\enue, (3) a de- 
partment of revenue, eq right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone 
Mahalkari — A subordinate revenue official, 
Bombay 

Mahant — The head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment 

Maharua — A title borne by Hindus, rank- 
ing above Kaja 

Mahseer, mahaslr — A large carp, Barbus 
TOR (lit ' the big-headed ’) 

Mahua — A tree, Bassia latifolta, pro- 
ducing flowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which fuinish 
oil 

Maidan — An open space of level ground , 
the park at Cakutta 

Major works — Irrigation works for which 
separate accounts aie kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest 

Maktab — An elementary Mahomedan school 

Malguzar (revenue payer) — (1) Tfie term 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co-shaier 
in a village held in oidinary proprietary tenure, 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba Statt 

Mamlatdar — The officer in charge of a 
talukci, Bombay, whose duties are both execu- 
tive and magisterial , syn tahasildar 

Mandap, or mandapam — A porch or pil- 
ared hall, especially ot a temple 
Markhor — A uild goat in North-Western 
India, Capra falconeri 

Masjid — A mosque Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays 

Masnap — Seat of state or throne, Maho- 
medan , syn gaddi 

Math — A Hindu shrine or conventual 
establisliment 

Maulvi — A person learned in Muhammadan 

law 

Maya — Sansknt term for delusion 
Mela — A religious festival or fair 
Mihrab — The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque 
Mimbar — Steps in a mosque, used as a pulpit 
Minar — A pillar or tower 

Minor works — Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts aie not kept, except, in some 
cases, of capital 

Monsoon — Lit ‘ season,’ but generally ap- 
plied to the rainy season, or to the regular 
moisture-laden current of air prevailing at 
certain seasons 

Mufassal, mofiissil — The outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the head-quarters (Sadr) 
Mukaddam, raucendum — A representative 
or headman 

Mukhtar (corruptly mukhtiar). — A class of 
legal practitioner 


Mukhtiarkar — T he officer in charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial , syn tahasildar 

Mung, mug — A pulse, Phaseolus RADIA- 
Tus syn mag, Gujarat 

Munsif — Judge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction 

Murom:, inoorum — Gravel, used for metal- 
ling roads 

Nagarkhana, nakkarkhana — A place where 
drums are beaten 
Naib — Assistant or Deputy 
Naik — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain, 
in Southern India , (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) 111 the Indian army 
Nat — A demon or spirit, Burma 
Nawab — A title borne by Musalmans, 
corresponding rouglily to that of Raja among 
Hindus 

Nazar, nazarana —A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions 

Net assets — (l) In Northern India, the 
rent or shaie of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landloid , (2) ii Madras and Low’cr 

Burma, the diiferenec between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of pioduetion 

Newar — Broad tape woven across bedsteads 
instead of iron slats 

Ngapi — Pressed fish or salted fish paste, 
largely made and consumed in Burma 
Nilgai — An antelope, Boselapiius trago- 
C\MEH;S 

Nim, neem — A tree, Mklia Azadirachta, the 
berries of which are used in dyeing 

Nizam — A title borne by the ruler of 
Hyderabad State 

Nizamat — A sub-divi&ion of a Natne State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal 

Non-cognisable — An olfenee for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant 

Non-occupancy tenants — A class of tenants 
with few statutoiy lights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms in their leases or agreements 
Non-regulation —A term formerly applied 
to (crtain Provinces to show' that the regulations 
of full code of legislation was not in force in 
them 

Nullah, nala — A ravine, watercourse, or 
dram 

Occupancy tenants — A class of tenants 
with special riglits in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces 

Paddy — Unhusked rice 
Paga — A troop of horses among the Mar.i- 
thas 

Pagi — A tracker of strayed or stolen animals 
Paigah — A tenure in Hyderabad State 
Paik — (1) A foot soldier , (2) in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years 

PALKI. — A palanquin or litter 
Pan. — T he betel vine. Pipe Betle. 
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PANOHA.MA — Low caste, Southern India 
Panchayat — (1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, 01 town , 
(2) arbitrators Theoretically the panchayat 
has five (panch) members 

Pandit — A Hindu title, stiictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools 

Parda, purdah — (1) A vul or curtain, (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded , syn 
gosha 

Pardesi —Foreign 

Paroana — F iscal air a or petty sub-division 
of a tahsil, Nortlicin India 

Pashm — The line wool of the Tibetan goat 
Paso — A waistcloth 
Pat, ijut — A stietch of Arm, hard clay 
PATEii — A village headman, Central and 
Western India, syn rfddi, Southern India, gaon- 
bura, Assam , padhan, A " 01 them and Eastern 
India 

Patidar —A co-sharer in a village, Gujaiat 

Patwari — A village accountant , syn kar- 
nam, Madras, kulkarni, Bombay Deccan , talati, 
Gujaiat , shanbhog, Mysou', Kanaia and Coorg , 
Mandal, Assam 

Peshkash — A tiibute or offtiing to a sup- 
erior 

PhULKARI — An embioideri'd sheet , lit 
flowcr-woik 

Pice, paisa — A coppei 01 biozne com 
wortii one faitliing , also used as a generic term 
for moiK'y 

PiCOTTAH — A l(vei foi laising watei in a 
bucket for irng-itioii, Southern India, syn 
dhenkui or dhenkiih, or dhikh, iSTorthern India 
PiPAL — A sacred tiee, Ficus religiosa 
P m — A Mahomedaii religious teacher or saint 
Pleader — A class of legal piaetitioner 
Pongyi —A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma 
PosTiN, poshtein — A coat or iiig of sheep- 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan 

Prant — \n aelnunistrative sub division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a Biitish Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Di\ ision (Gw'alior) , also in 
Kathiawar 

PREhiDENCY — A former Division of British 
India 

PROTECTED — Forcsts o\cr which a consi- 
derable degree of supirvision is cxeicised, but 
less than in tlie case of ‘reseived’ forcsts 
Province — One of the large Divisions of 
British India 
PUJA — Worship, Hindu 
PUNDIT— Sec Pandit 

PURANA — Lit ‘old’ Hindi, (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘group’ , (3) also to ‘punch-marked’ coins 
PUROHIT (flf) — A domestic chaplain or spiri- 
tual guide, Hindu 
PWB — An entertainment, Burma 
Rm — The harvest reaped in the spring. 


Ragi — A small millet used as a food-grait 
Southern India , syn niarua 
Raja — A title borne by Hindus and occa- 
sionally by IMusalmans, corresponding roughly 
to that of Nawab which is peculiar to Musalnians 
Rana — A title borne by some Rajput chiefs, 
equi\alent to that of Raja 
Rani — The wife or widow of a Raja 
Rao — A title borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
lent to, or ranking below, that of Raja 
Regar — Name for a black soil in Central 
and Southern India, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton 
Regulation — A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them 
Reh — Saline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India 

Reserved — Forests intended to bo main- 
tained permanently 

ROIIU — A kind of fl'-h, Labfo ROHITA 
Ryotwari — The system of tenure 111 which 
land re\enuc is imposed on tlie actual occupants 
of holdings 

Hadr, sudder — Chief (adjective) Hence the 
headquarters of a District, fornieily applied 
to the Appellate Couits 

Sal —A UMfui timber tiee in Northern India, 
SHOREA RODUbTA 

Sam BAR — A deer, Cervus unicolor , syn 
jarau 

San — Bombay hemp, Crotalaria juncea 
SANA!) — A chart! r or giant, giving its name 
to a class of States in Cential India held under 
a sanad 

Sari — V long piece of cloth w'orn by women 
as a shawl 

SARKVR — (1) The floveinment , (2) a tract 
ot teiritoiy under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division uiidei Biitish 
adinini&tiation 

Sati — Suicidt' by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband 

Sawbwa — A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma 

Semal or cotton tree — 4. large forest tree 
with (iimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity ot floss, Bombay malabaricum 
Sfrow, sarau — V goat antelope, Nemor- 

IIAEDUS BUBALINUS 

Settlement — (l) The preparation of a 
cadastral record, and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land , (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are ircated, (3) the 
financial arrangement lietween the Government 
of India and Local Governments 
Shastras — The religious law-books of the 
Hindus 

Shisham or sissu — A valuable timber tree, 
Dalbergia Sissoo 

Sill AD ar — A native trooper who fuinlshee 
his own horse and equipment 
Sola — A water-plant with a valuable pith, 
Aeschynomene aspera 
Sowar — A mounted soldier or constablt. 
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bruPA or tope — A Buddhist tumulus, u^u.dly 
of brick or stone, and moie or Icsi hemispheri- 
cal, containing lelics 

STOAH — (1) A province under Mahomedan 
rule , (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, coriesponding to the Collector of a 
Bntish District, (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad 

StJBAHDiR — (1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule , (2) a native infantry 
offleer in the Indian Army, ( ;) an official in 
Hydeiabad corresponding to the Coramibsioner 
in British territory 

Sub-division — \ portion ot a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collectoi 

SuPERiNTENDi N I — (t) The chu f police officer 
in a District , (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station , (3) tlie official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Serv ice, in charge ot a Central .Tail 

Syce, sa’s — A groom 

TAHSlti — A revcmiK' sub-division of a Distiiet, 
syn taliika, Bombay , taluka. Madias anil 
Mjsoie, township, Buima 

1’AiisiLDATi — The olfic ei in chaigc of a tahsil , j 
syn Mamlatclar, Bomb.iv , township ofluei , 
01 n\yo-ok, Burma , muUhtiarkai, Sind vahi- j 
vatdur, Baiocla JIis duties au both t\icuti\t j 
and magisterial 

Takavi — Loans made to agiicultinists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvements ‘ 
syn tagai, Boinliiy 

Talati — A village accountant, Gujaiat , 
syn patwan 

Talw, or talao — A lake or tank 

Tvlttk, laliika — The c^t.ito ot a talukdar in 

Ondh A revenue subdivision ot a 
District, in Bombay, Madras and Mysoic , syn 
tahsil. 

T’VLUKDAii — A landholder with ixcailiar 
tenures in different parts of India (1) A.n 
oihrial in the Hyderabad State corre^^ponding 
to tlie ^Magistrate and Collectoi (Lir«t 'raliik- 
dar ) or Deputy Magistiates and Coffee tois 
(Second and Third Taliikdars) , (2) a laricl- 
liolder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat 

Tank — In Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley , 
in Northern India, an excavation holding water 

T\RAI — A moist swampy tract, the term 
is specially applied to the tract along the loot 
of the Himalayas 

Tari, tocidy. The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or coeoannt palm u^ed as a drink, either fic^sh 
oi after fci mentation In Northern India the 
juice of the date is calk'd sendhi 

Tas\r, tussore — Wild sMkworms, Anthkraea 
PAPHTA , also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

TA71A — Lath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan a ul Husain carried in procession at the 
Muharrara festival , syn tabut 

Teak — A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Teotona 
qrandis 


TELEORAPmo Transfers —See Council bills. 

Thagi, thuggee. — Robbery after strangulation 
of the victim 

Thakur — ( l) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattnya in some parts of Northern 
India , (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans , (‘D a petty chief , (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western (iliats. 

Thwiin — The brow-antlered deer, Burma, 
Oervus eldi. 

Than A — A pokee station, and hence the 
circle attached to it 

Tika — (1) Ceidiionial anointing on the fore- 
head, (2) vaccinal 1011 

Til — A n oilseed, Sfsamtjm indioum ; also 
known as gingelly in Madias 

Tindal, tandcl — A loreman, subordinate 
officer of a ship 

Tola — A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy) 

T&ine — W ild cattle found in Burma and to 
the southward, Bos sondaicus , syn hsaing 
and banteng 

Unit — A term in fairme administration, 
denoting one pci son relieved tor one day. 

Urial — A wild sh(ep in Noith- Western 
India, Ovis VIGNFI 

XJsvR — Soil made b.iiicii by saline effloics- 
cence. Northern India 

Vatiivatpar — Olfteei in ehaigo of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda , syn tahsildar 

Vaid or baidva, Bengal — A native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of medicine. 

Vakil — ( 1) A class of legal practitioner, (2) 
an agent gcneiallv 

VlUARA — A Buddhist monastery. 

Village — Usually applied to a ceitain area 
china ic<i ted by suney, concspondiiig roughly 
to the English j\irish 

ViLLVGE Union — in area in which local 
affairs arc administered by a small committee 

Wakf — A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment 

W AZIR — Thu chief minister at a Mahomedan 
couit 

Wet ratf — T he rate of re\cnue for land 
assured of irrigat ion 

Yogi — A Hindu ascetic 

Yen wi — liit Gicek , the system of medicine 
piaeti«cd by Mahomedans. 

Zamindar — A l.andholder. 

Zamindari — (1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, /.amindar , (,i) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is Imposed on an 
I individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord 

Z AN AN A — The women’s quarters in a house ; 
hence private education of women 

ZiARAT — A Mahomedan shrmo, North-Wes- 
tern frontier 

ZiLA —A Di^tru t 
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The New Capital. 


The transfer of the capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. The reasons 
for it were stated in despatches between the 
Government of India and the Secretary of 
State published at the tin j It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provmeiahse the 
Government of India, but this ideal was mi- 
attainable as long as the Government of India 
was located in one Province, and m the capital 
of that Province — the scat of the Bengal Oov- 
emment — for several months in eveiy year 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best ot them all Its central ixisition and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associat jns, told in its favour , 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject “ to the races of India, foi whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramoimt Power of the seat ot vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bii- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and brcadtli 
of the country ” 

The foundation stones of the new capital 
were laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, when Ills Majesty said — “ It is my 
desire that the planning and designing of the 
pubhc buildings to be erected will be con- 
sidered with the greatest deliberation and care 
so that the new creation may be in every way 
worthy of this ancient and beautitul city ” 
Subsequently a town-planning committee was 
appointed — consisting of Captain G 8 C 
Swinton, Chairman, and Mr J A Brodic and 
B L Lutyens, membei*s — to advise on the 
choice of a site for, and the lay-out of, the 
capital With them was afterwards asso- 
ciated Mr V. Lanchester. The terras of their 
original engagement (subsequently lenewcd) 
were stated by the Under Secretaiy of State 
to be . — The members of the committee will 
rccoivo thoir travelling and living expeiisos, 
and the following fees for a five months’ 
engagement — ^Captain Swmton, 500 guineas , 
Mr, Brodie, 1750 guineas , Mr Lutyens, 1,500 
guineas The Secretary of State has also 
undertaken to refund to the Corporation of 
Liverpool the amount of Mr Broche's salary 
for the period of the absence.” 

Delhi and its environs— In tbcir first 
report, dated from Simla, 13th Jime 1912, the 
Committee explain that, in deahng with the 
choice of a site, they felt that the following 
considerations were paramoimt and must 
receive the closest and most continual atten- 
tion (a) Health and sanitation, (b) water- 
supply and irrigation supply, (c) the provision 
of ample room for expansion, (d) An extent 
of land suitable for the location of buildings 


of various characters and sizes and for the 
provision of spacious parks and rccieation 
groimds — To be assumed at 10 square miles 
for the new city and 15 squaie miles for the 
Cantonment — (e) Cost ot land and the cost of 
executing ueeessary works on different sites, 
( / ) facility for external and internal communi- 
cation, (g) Civil and Military requirements 

On the east of the Jumna they foimd no 
suitable site To the north of Delhi, on the 
west of the Jumna, where the Durbar camps 
were pitched they tound some general advan- 
tages The area is, for example, upwind and 
upstream from the piesent city of Delhi Tho 
luins and remains of tho Delius of the past 
do not cumber the ground While the external 
coinmuiiK ations might need improvement, 
the tract is fairly well served by existing rail- 
w'ays Hoads and canals and the internal 
communication could be made convenient 
without excessive expenditure, and a good 
deal of money has already been spent on the 
area But its disadvantages were found to 
be overw'helmmg The site is too small and 
much of tho land is liable to flooding Simi- 
lailv, the w'estem slope of the hills to the south 
of Delhi the Naraiaua plain was found un- 
suitable, mainly because it cannot be consi- 
dered to be Delhi, is destitute of historical 
associations, and is shut out from all view of 
Delhi 

Southern site chosen — The Committee 
finally selected a site on the cabtem slopes of 
tho hills to tlie south of Delhi, on the frmge 
of the tract occupied by the Dclhis of the past 
They dcsciibe it as follows — " Standing a 
little to the Delhi side of the village of Malcha, 
just below the lulls almost in the eentie of the 
site, and looking towards the Jumna, Shah- 
jahan’s Delhi on the left fills the space between 
the iidgc and the iiver Following down 
tiom the present city on the foreshore of tho 
rivciam Firoz Shah’s Delhi, the site of Indra 
Prastha, Uiima vim’s tort, llumayun’s tomb 
and Nizamiiddin’s tomb take the eye in a con- 
tinuous progicss to the rocky eminence on 
wliKh Ghiyasuddm Tuchlak erected his for- 
tress eity On the right the Lai Kot, the 
Kutb, the Kila Rai Prithora, Sin and Jahan- 
panah complete the circle of the monuments 
ot ancient Delhis The mid space in the fore 
ground is tilled by Safdar Jan’s Mausoleum 
and tho tombs of the Lodi dynasty, while to 
tho lelt, towards Delhi, Joy Singh’s gnomons 
and equatorial dials raise their fantastic shapes ” 
The land chosen is free from liability to flood, 
lias a natural drainage, and is not manwom. 
It is not cumbered with monuments and tombs 
needmg leverent treatment, and the site is 
near the present centre of the town of Delhi 

Healthiness of Site — In February, 1913, 
a Committee consisting of Surg -General Sii 
C P Lukis, Mr. H T. Keehng, AMICE, 
and Major J C. Robertson, IMS, wa« appoint- 
ed to consider the comparative healthiness 
of the northern and southern sites Their 
report, dated 4th March, 1913, states that “ the 
Committee, after giving full consideration 
to the vaiious points discussed in the abov„ 
note, 18 bound to advise the Government of 
India that no doubt can exist as to the superior 
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healthiness of the southern site, the medical 1 Looking from the eastern end of the forum 


and sanitary advantages of which are over- 
whelming when compared with those of the 
northern site '* 

Report on Northern Site —In the same 
month the Town-Planning Committee pre- 
sented their second report, which dealt with 
the northern site This had been elicited by 
the fact that in December, 1912, Sir Bradford 
Leslie, an engineer with a distinguished Indian 
career, had read a paper before the Indian 
section of the Boyal Society of Arts m London, 
in which he set forth plans for building the 
new capital on the northern site and producing 
a fine water effect by a treatment of the river 
Jumna This paper aroused considerable at- 
tention in England and its publication syn- 
chronised with home letters and articles m the 
press in India expressing a preference for the 
northern site The latter \oiced a natural 
attraction to the north site which the Com- 
mittee themselves experienced on their first 
visit to Delhi, and enunciated some predelic- 
tions which the Committee had at one time 
felt and later abandoned The Town Plan- 
ning Committee, therefore, undertook to review 
once more, and in greater detail, the arguments 
foi and against the noithern site I’hey came 
to the conclusion that — •“ The soil is poor 
on the northern site as compared with the 
southern The southern site is already healthy 
and has healthy surroundings The northern 
site even after expenditure on sanitary require- 
ments will never be satisfactory If the north- 
ern site is to be made healthy, this involves 
going outside the site itself and making the 
neigiibourhood healthy also The building 
land to the south is generally good On the 
north to be used at all it has in places to be 
raised at considerable cost There is no really 
suitable healthy site for a cantonment m proxi- 
mity to a city on the northern site The exi- 
gencies of fitting in the requirements to the 
limited area of the northern site endanger 
the success of a lay-out as a whole and tend 
to make for cramping and bad arrangement 
The result of placing a city on the northern 
site appears to the Committee to be the crea- 
tion ot a bad example in place of a good one ” 

Final Town-Planning Report — The final 
reiwrt of the Town-Planning Committee, 
with a plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th 
March, 1913 The central point of interest 
m the lay-out, which gives the motif of the 
whole in Government House, the Council 
Chamber and the large blocks of Secretariats 
This Government centre has been given a 
position at Raibina hill near the centre of the 
new city Advantage is taken of the height 
of this hill and it is linked with the high ground 
behind so as to appear a spur of the ridge it- 
self Behind the hill a raised platform or 
forum would be built Tins will be flanked 
by the large blocks of Secretariat buildmgs 
and terminated at its western end by the mass 
of Government House and the Council Cham- 
ber, With its wide flight of steps, portico and 
dome. The forum will be approached by 
incUned ways with easy gradients on both its 
north and south sides < The mam access to 
this from the last. The axis of the mam 
avenue centres on the north-west gate of In- 
drapat nearly due east of Government House. 


where the broad avenue enters the Govern- 
mental centre and where the great stairways 
are set, the view is towards ^he east. “Right 
and left the roadways go and weld into ont 
the empire of to-day with the empires of the 
past and unite Government with the business 
and lives of its people “ 

Behind Government House to the west 
will be its gaidens and parks flanked by the 
general buildings belonging to the Viceregal 
estate Beyond these again, on the ridge itself, 
will bo a spacious amphitheatre to be mads 
out of the quarry from which much of the 
stones for roads and buildings may be cut. 
Above this and behind it will he the reservoir 
and its tower which will be treated so as to 
break the sky line of the ndgo To the east 
of the forum, and below it, will be a spacious 
forecourt defined by trees and linked on to 
the great mam avenue or parkway which 
leads to Indrapat Across this mam axis, 
and at right angles to it, will run the avenue 
to the railway station This will terminate 
m the railway station, the post office and 
business quarters at its northern end, and m 
the Cathedral at its southern extremity. 

To the south-east will he the park area in 
which stand the am lent monuments of Safdar 
Jang’s Makhbaia and the Lodi tombs. This 
area can be di'veloped gradually as the city 
expands and has need of public institutions 
of various kinds The axis running north- 
east from the Secietariat buildings to the rail- 
way station and towards the Jama Masjid 
will form the principal business approach to 
the present city At the railway station a 
place will be laid out around which will be 
grouped the administrative and municipal 
offices, the banks, the shops and the hotels. 
On this place the post office is placed in sym- 
metrical relation to the railway station. 

The processional route will lead down from 
the railway station, due south to the point 
where it is intersected by the mam east to west 
axis Here round a place will bo gathered 
the buildings of the Ornmtal Institute, the 
Museum, the Library and the Imperial Re- 
el rd Office. To the south-west of the railway 
station will lie the houses of the local adrmnis- 
tration and the lesidenccs of the European 
clerks 

Due south of the forum the residence of the 
Coraraander-m-Chief will be placed. Round 
about the Viceregal estate and the forum lies 
the ground destined for the residences of the 
Members of Council, the Secretaries and other 
officials of the Government of India. To the 
south-west of Government House lies the club. 
To the south of the club a low ridge divides 
the tract into two portions That to the west 
IS well adapted for a golf-course, while the 
eastern side is aesigned for a race-course, the 
ridge itself offering unusual facihties for 
locating stands and seeing the races. 

Communications. — The avenues range 
from 300 feet to 60 feet with the exception 
of the mam avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 440 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues In 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the mam east to west azig 
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Othera form part of a system running from 
the amphitheatre to the railway station and 
CJommander-iri -Chief’s residence, and from both 
the latter to the commemorative column, 
lying on the axis between Indrapat and Gov- 
ernment House 18 the focal pomt of the roads 
and avenues on the parkway. 

A lake which can be obtained by river treat- 
ment is shown on the plan. The lay-out has 
been made independent of the water effect, 
but the Committee think that its ultimate 
creation will enhance enormously the beauties 
and general amenities of the now capital . and 
it should and would become an integral por- 
tion of the design now subimtted. 

The report contains lengthy recommenda- 
tions concemmg water-supply, drainage, so- , 
wage system, parks and communications Jt , 
is imperative, it says — “that a complete scheme I 
of railway arrangements designed to serve 1 
the whole of the capital, both old and new, I 
should be an essential feature of the lay-out I 
of the Imperial City, and tins important mattei 
should not be left to be settled when it is too 
late to deal with it ” lJut tlio expense of the 
proposed central station is prohibitive, and 
for some time it will be possible only to carry 
out that scheme in part, room being left foi 
the later development of tlio station. 

Temporary Capital — For the use of the 
Government of India duimg the five years 
the building of the new capital is expected to 
occupy, an aiea has been selected along the 
Alipur Hoad, between the present civil station 
of Delhi ami the Ridge The early idea that 
many of the officials should live under canvas 
had to be given up, and there aic now tempo- 
rary offices and lesideticos The architectme 
and method of construction arc similar to those 
adopted in the exhibition buildings at Allaha- 
bad in 1910 , but the buildings are expected 
to outlast the transitiona* period for which 
they are intended They will subsequently 
be an asset of some value, the site they occupy 
becommg a suburb of the capital. 

Chief Commissioner Appointed — On 

October 1, 1912, by proclamation, there was 
constituted an administrative enclave of Delhi 
under a Chief Commissioner, Mr W. M Hailey, 
10 8. The Delhi district of the Punjab, from 
which this enclave was entirely taken, con- 
sisted of three tahsils or subdivisions and 
the enclave was formed by the central tahsils, 
that of Delhi, and by sucli part of the southein 
tahsil, Ballabgarh, as was comprised within 
the limits of the police post of Mahrauli. The 
Delhi tahsil has an area of 429 square miles 
and the police post serves a hilly area of 128 
square miles, bringing up the total extent of 
the enclave to 557 square miles On tlie ba.-is 
of the last Census figures the population of 
this area is some 392,000, of whom close upon 
233,000 are within the municipal limits of 
Delhi City 

The Architects’ Designs — At the Royal 
Academy in 1914 there were exhibited drawings 
by Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Baker, which, though I 
provisional and rather in the nature of whatl 
are called Warrant Designs, show how the 
architectural problems of the new capital are 
♦^o be solved Government House and the Secre-I 
tariat have been planned by them. as one block,! 
as it were a Capitol, facing towards Indrapat 


The Secretariat is to be built on the rock of 
Raisina hill, the top of which has been levelled 
for the purpose behind the Secretariat is to he 
a raised causeway forming the approach to Gov- 
j ernment House . and (rovernment House it- 
I self 18 to be built on a high basement constiucted 
on an outcrop ot rock The main processional 
loute to Goveinmeiit House is to be along a 
sloping way (at a gradient of one in 22^) which 
leads from a scmi-eirculai piazza, the “ Great 
Couit” to the level of the Secietariat build- 
ings. 

At the summit of this sloping way is the 
“ Government Court ”, a space of about 
1,100 feet in length, and 400 in breadth, flanked 
to the north and south by the two blocks ot 
Secretariat buildings These buildings have 
been designed by Mr Baker and the aggregate 
cost will be some £750,000 According to the 
design the eastern end of each block is marked 
by deep loggias looking out over the central 
vista In the centre ot each block is a dome 
In the case of the north block this marks an 
entrance hall in the south block it surmounts 
a Contercnce h.ill with a suite of iloak and 
reception rooms Each block contains three 
lloois m the lowest are motor gaiages, go- 
downs, and recoKl rooms In the middle floor 
arc the offices of Membcis, S>.eretarie« and other 
officers in the top floor are cleiks’ rooms. An 
(‘ssential feature oi tlie design, and om which 
sets the cUaiacter of the whole building, is the 
provision of loggias and recessed gateways or 
exediao giving views through to the iountam 
courts situate in the interior of the blocks 
The verandah so tamihar in Indian buildings is 
altogether absent The aiehitect relies toi 
contiol of tcmiierature on thick external walls 
with an air space inside, together with the 
thick window shutters adopted so widely in 
Southern Europe, and the wide chajja charac* 
teristic of Oriental buildings 

Between the noith and soutli Secretariat 
blocks, IS the way into the ” Viceroy’s Coui^” 
— the raised causeway alieady referred to — 
'eading up to Government House The Court 
s about (500 feet in bread tli and 1,300 feet in 
■ ingth , it will be treated with glass and water- 
ways and low tiei'S and should foim a digni- 
hed approach to tlie fln«,I group of buildings 
At a point midway m the causeway, roads 
lead off to the north and south, forming alter- 
native lines of approach to Government House 

One thus reaches the poitico of Government 
House This portico is raised gome twenty 
feet above the causeway and fifty feet above 
the surrounding country The house itsoh 
centres round the great Dm bar Hall, a domed 
structure which dominates the scheme of the 
buildings sunounding it Grouped round the 
Durbar Hall aie the State rooms and great 
^fairways from the entiance courts on th(‘ 
north and south sides In the right wing is 
the Chamber of the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General and offices for its Members. 
In April 1912, the Under Secretary of State 
indicated in Parliament the decision that this 
Chamber should be attached to the residence 
of the Governor- General It has, therefore, 
been included in the design of Government 
House, but it has been assigned a separate ap- 
proach through a spacious avenue of its own 
The left wing contains the private suites. Itt 
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the rear of the house will bo a raised garden, 
walled and terraced after tlio manner of the 
Moghuls, and behind that again, on the level of 
the surrounding country, a park which will 
contain the staS^ houses and quarters The 
park will lead up to the rocky slopes of the 
B-idge which closes m the vista on the west 
The house, which has been dcsigneci by Mr 
Lutyens, will, with its actached quarters, 
garden and park, and with the Legislative 
Council wing, cost approximately £500,000 

Style of Architecture — There had been 
a prolonged “ battle of the styles” over Delhi 
and if these designs gave satisfaction to neither 
of the extreme and opposed schools of thought, 
they clearly showed an endeavour to apply, 
with due regard for Indian sentiment, the 
spirit and essence of tli(' great traditions of 
architecture to the solution of structural pro- 
blems conditioned upon an Indian climate and 
Indian sui roundings and requiiements To use 
the language of the architects themselves, it has 
been their aim “ to express, within the limit of 
the medium and of the powers of its users, the 
ideal and the but of Jintish luh' in India, of 
which the New Delhi must ever bo the monu- 
ment ” 

The inspiration of these designs is manifestly 
Western, as Is that of British rule, but they 
combine with it distinctive Indian features 
without doing violence to the principles of 
structural fitness and artistic unity Many of 
the details which will be still more charac- 
teristically Indian cannot be displayed at the 
present stage, for the elaborate ornament and 
decoration, in which the Indian craftsman 
excels, can scarcely be shown on large-scale 
drawings intended mainly to illustiate the 
general conception of the buildings Much will 
depend, moi cover, upon the resourcefulness and 
ability of the Indian artificers themselves whom 
the Grovernmciit of India proposes to bring 
together m Delhi to give expression, by their 
decorative work, to the best traditions of skilled 
Indian ciaftmanship 

Cost of the Scheme — It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that tlie cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Go- 
vernment of India on the subject A revised 
estimate was given by H E the Viceroy in 
Council in March 1914. That estimate is as 
follows : — 

(a) Salaries and Allowances, Rs. 70,18,700. 

(&) Travelling Allowances of Officers and 
Establishments, Rs. 6,30,000 

(c) Supplies, Services and Contingencies, 

Ra 3,78,600. 

(d) Works Expenditure, (1) Buildings* 

Ra. 3,59,87,200, (2) Communications 
Rs 29,91,800, (3) Parks and Public 
Improvements Rs 27,34,500, (4) 

Electric Light and Power, Rs 43,40,700 
(5) Irrigation, Rs 27,49,000, (6) Water 
Supply, Sewerage, Drainage, etc 
Rs. 73,77,900. (7) Purchase of Tools 
and Plant, Rs. 85,50,600, (8) Survey 
Camps and General Preliminary 
Expenditure, Rs. 42,82,100. (9) 

Maintenance during Construction, 
Rs 20,09,000. 
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(e) Acquisition of Land taken upj 
Rs. 36,48,200 

(/) Other Miscellaneous Expenditure, 
Rs. 6,000. 

Deduct anticipated recovery from tools and 
plant, Rs 10,00,000. 

These figures when added up make an aggre- 
gate total of Rs 7,67,04,300, or £ 6,113,620, 
but said His Excellency, “ as we are anxious to 
face our liabilities for starting the new City to 
the fullest extent possible we consider it neces- 
sary to make a special provision for contingen- 
cies and unforeseen expenditure in excess of 
the usual provision that has been made of 5 
per cent on the woiks outlay, by adding a sum 
of one and a halt crores or £1,000,000. Wo 
have accoidmgly a very large reserve to meet 
future possibilities, which we are not able to 
foresee at piesent 1 should add that the 
expenditure of this additional crore and a half 
on unloreseen contingencies will be strictly 
controlled by the Govci ament of India and no 
part of it spent unless absolutely necessary. 
On the othci tiand the project estimate con- 
tains certain items such as land, residences, 
watei supply, electric power, irrigation, on 
which recoveries in the form of rent or taxes 
will in addition to meeting current expendi- 
ture partially at any rate cover the interest on 
capital outlay, while there are other items on 
which some return account ot the sale of leases, 
general taxes, and indirect receipts may bo 
expected ” 

Two Cathedral Schemes. — In October 1913 
a letter was published m The Times fiom tho 
Bishop of Calcutta on the provision of a Cathe- 
dral at Delhi Ue appealed for £50,090 m addi- 
tion to any grant given by the Government, 
and quoted in his letter the following statement 
ot approval by the Kmg-Emperor ” 1 heartily 
approve ot the project to build a Cathedral in 
the new city of Delhi. 1 trust that the appeal 
for tho necessary funds may meet with a gene- 
rous response, so that in due time the capital 
ot India may possess a Cathedral which m design 
and charactei will testify to tho life and energy 
of the Anglican Church and be worthy of its 
an hitectural sunoundmgs botli of days gone 
by and of those to come ” His Majesty sub- 
scribed £100 and the Queen £50 to tlie fund 
The Indian Church Aid Association have re- 
ceived several contributions towards the build- 
ing fund for the proposed Cathedral Church, in 
response to the appeal of the Bishop of Calcutta 
Cheques may be sent to the Secretary, Indian 
Church Aid Association, Church House, West- 
minster, S W and crossed Lloyds Bank, St 
James's Street, S W. 

A Roman Catholic Cathedral is also projected 
and Father Paul Hughes, O.M.C., lias been 
touring India collecting money for the Cathe- 
dral Fund 

Sanitary Improvements — While the work 
on the new city has been going forward various 
improvements in the existing Delhi have been 
carried out and the sanitary conditions in parti- 
cular have been much improved The fly 
nuisance which was extremely bad in Delhi has 
been much reduced, and other schemes have 
been formulated as the result of a sanitary 
survey which embriiced the whole of t^e cii^. 
In the past Delhi’s death-rate has consistently 
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exceeded the birth-rate, and but for immi- 
gration from the outlying districts the popu- 
lation would have gone down In 1912 the 
death and birth rates were practically the 
same, and m 1913 the improvement was even 
more marked The exact figures are not yet 
available, but the 1913 death rate was roughly 
44 per 1,000 and the birth-rate 48 (these returns 
arc on the basis of the population at the census 
of 1911, and when they are calculated on the 
correct population the improvement will be 
even more apparent) There has been a not- 
able reduction in the infantile mortality in 

1912 the number of deaths was 4,091 and in 

1913 the number was 3,392 The deaths of 
people of all ages from fevers, including malaria 
has fallen from about 6,000 to 4 200 from 


small-pox from 445 to 112 • from plague from 
20 to 6 (all imported) from cholera from 103 
to 26 (again all imported). 

Higher College for Chiefs — ^It was pro- 
posed during 1914 that a higher college for 
Chiefs should be established at Delhi and in 
this connexion a conference of Chiefs and Poli- 
tical Officers was held at Delhi, in March, at 
which the Viceroy presided. It was subse- 
quently announced that subscriptions offered 
towards the college amounted to about ten and 
a half lakhs, various recurring sums were promi- 
sed, and the Government of India also promised 
to recommend the Secretary of State a grant 
of Rs 50,000 a year Thus the whole capital 
would come to 12 J lakhs The proposal is still 
under consideration 


Stock Exchanges. 


d'here are about 365 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay They cairy on business in the 
Brokers’ Hall, bought m 1899 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities 
promoted throughout the Presidency of Bom- 
bay Their powers are defined by rules and 
relations framed by the Board ot Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers 
The Board has the power to fix the lates m 
times of emergencies It is (omposed of Sir 
Shapurji Broacha (Chairman), Mr Parbhudas 
Jivaudas ( Vice-Chairman ), Mr Maneckjee 
Pestonji Bliaiucha, Mr Shapurjeo Sorabjee 
Mahimvala, Mr Nasserwanji Pherozesha Kaiani, 
Mr. Nagji Motichand, Mi IIir<idiand Va&anji, 
Mr. Bhaidas Goculdas, Mr Vadilal Piinam- 
chand and Mi N Narandas Govindchand 
(Secretary) 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs 5 which was gradually raised to Rs 1,000. 
There are two classes of Exchange Brokers, 
Europeans and Indians, the lattei being certi- 
fied for recognition by the native Stock Ex- 
change Business in Government Paper and 
.ill other Trustees’ Authorised Securities is 
carried on under the rules of the Bombay 
Stock Exchange, but in the street outside 
the hall. 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market 
had its meeting place m various gullies in the 
business quarter and was under no control 
except that of establEhed market custom 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso- 
<^iation was formed, a biulding was leased 
in New China Bazar Street now called Royal 
Exchange Place, a representative committee 
was formed, and the existing trade customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the con- 
(brnt of business Admittance as a member 
of the ‘Stock Exchange is by vote of the com- 
mittee, and the entrance fee is at present 


Rs 500 The market custom differs very matcri- 
.illy from that of most other Stock Exchanges 
siiue there are no settlement days, delivery is 
due the second day after the contract is passed 
and sales of securities arc effected for the most 
part under blank transfers Another difference 
in procedure .is compared with the London 
Stock Exchange is that there arc no “ Jobbers ” 
in the Calcutta market The Dealers who 
take their place, more or less, are not compelled 
to quote a buyer's and a seller’s rate and are 
themselves Brokers as well as dealers, calling 
upon the Banks and other clients and competing 
with Brokers 

There are about 150 members, besides outside 
biokers, the former consisting of European, 
Jewish, Marwaii, and Bengalee firms The 
Marwaris predominate 'The volume of bona 
fide Investment business is comparatively 
small and insufficient for the number of Brokers 
The principal business transacted on the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange is connected with 
the shares 111 Jute Mills Coal Companies, 
Tea Companies registered 111 India, Miscell- 
aneous industrial concerns (such as Paper, 
Flour, Sugar) Railway and Transit Compan- 
ies and Debentures, the latter comprising 
those of Industrial concerns and Trustee’s 
Investment Securities, namely Municipal and 
Port Trust Debentures When specul- 
ative operations are being actively enga- 
ged in, which frequently take the form of 
forward contracts for delivery in three months’ 
time, the value of securities changing hands 
may aggregate as much as a crore of Rupees 
per month, but since the trade is not constant 
and one year differs very much from another, 
it would be difficult to estimate what the average 
annual turn over would amount to The 
association has an honorary secretary and is 
not at present affiliated to the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Indian Official Reports. 


(MOSTLY 

General. — 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India 
(Parliamentary Paper) 

Statistics of British India — 

Part I — Industiial 'factories, Mills, 

Mines, &c ) 

Part II — Commercial (Foreign Trade 

and Shipping, ttc ) 

Part III — Commercial Sei vices (Post 

Ofhee, Hallways, Tele- 
gr.iphs, Ac ) 

Part IV (a) — Finance and He venue 

(Paper Currisicy, Coinage, 
Public Debt, Ae ) 

Part IV (6) — Finance and Hevenuc 

(Principal Heads of lle\- 
cmie, Salt, Opium, Ac ) 

Part V — Aiea, Population, and Piiblit 

Health (Area, Population, 
Emigration, Biiths and 
Deaths, Vaccination, Ac) 
Part VI — Administrative and JiidKial 
(Administrative Dimmous, 
Civil and Criminal Justice, 
Hcgistration, Police, Jails, 
Ac) 

Part VII — Educational (Education, 
Printing Presses, and 
Public<itions) 

Part VIII — Local Funds (Municipali- 
ties, Local Boards, and 
Fort 'Crusts) 

Census Heports (Decennial), India and Pro- 
vincial 

Administration Hcpoits Madras, Bombay, 
Coorg, United ProMiiccs, Punjab, Bengal, 
Central Provinces and Berar, Buima, 
Biliar and Orissa, Assam, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Civil and iMilitary Station 
of Bangalore, Aj mcr-Mci wara, Baludnstan, 
North-West Frontier Piovincc 

Justice and Police — 

Keport on the Administration of Civil Justice 
for each ProMiice 

Heport on the Administration of Ciiminal 
Justice for each Province 
Heport on Jails for each Province 
Reports on Police, for each Province, and 
for Bombay Town and Island, Calcutta 
and Rangoon 
Finance.— 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Go- 
vernment of India 

East India Financial Statement (Parliamen- 
tary Paper) 

Return of Net Income and Expenditure 
for eleven years (Parliamentary Paper) 
Accounts and Estimates Explanatory Memo- 
randum (Parliamentary Paper) 

Home Accounts (Parliamentary Paper) 
Estimate of Revenue and Expenditure 
(Parliamentary Paper) 

Loans raised in England (Half-yearly Parlia- 
mentary Paper) 

Loans raised m India (Half-yearly Parlia- 
mentary Paper) 

Mint Reports lor Calcutta and Bombay. 
Paper Currency Department Report 
Statistics compiled from the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts. 


ANNUAL.) 

Land Revenue, &c . — 

Land Revenue Administration Provincial 
Reports for Lower Provinces (Bengal), 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, United Provinces, 
Bombay Presidency (including Sind), Pun- 
jab, Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, 
and Madras 

Report on Land Revenue Administration, 
Land Records, Settlement Operations, 
Alienation of liUnd Act, Ac , for North- 
West Frontier Province. 

Aladras Survey, Settlement and Land Records 
Department Report 

Reports of Land Records Departments for 
Bombay, Burma, Bengal, United Pio- 
viiKcs, and Punjab 

Report on Settlement Operations, Pimj'ab 
Reports on Siiivey and Settlement Oper- 
ations, Bengal and Assam 
Reports on Oper.itions of the Land Records 
and Settlement Departments, Central 
Provinces and Berar 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, 
Bombay 

ProMiicial Reports on the Administration 
of Estate under the Court of Wards 
Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies 

Separate Revenue (Salt, Excise, &c.) — 

Salt Department Reports Northern India, 
M.idras, Bombay, Smd, Bengal, Burma, 
Bihar and Oris&a 
Excise Report for each Province 
Opium Department Reports United Pio- 
vinics and Bombay 

Stamp Department Report for each Province. 
Registration Department Report for each 
Province 

Income Tax Report for each Province 

Agricultural and Veterinary, — 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture in India. 
R( poit on the Agricultural Research Institute 
and College, Pusa 

Bulletins of the Agricultural Research In- 
stitute, Pusa, and of the Provincial De- 
partments of Agriculture 
Memoirs of the Department of Agneulture, 
J*roceedings of the Board of Agriculture. 
Agrienltnral Journal of India (quarterly) 
Report of the Department of Agriculture 
in each Province 

Reports on various Agricultural Stations, 
Experimental Farms, and Botanic Gandena. 
Season and Crop Report for each Province 
Agricultural Statistics of India 
Area and Yield of certain Principal Crops 
Report on Production of Tea m India 
Report on Tea Ciiltmc in Assam. 

Statistics compiled from the Reports of the 
Provincial Civil Veterinary Departments 
Report of the Camel Specialist 
Report of the Imperial Bacteriologist (Veteri- 
nary) 

Reports of the Civil Veterinary Departments 
for Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, 
Punjab, Bengal, Burma, Assam, Nor^^h- 
West Frontier Province, and Bihar and 
Orissa. 
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Co-operative Societies. — 

Statements showing Progress of the Co- 
operative Movement m India 
Beport on Co operative Credit Societies for 
each Province. 

Beports of Conferences of Registrars of Co- 
operative Credit Societies, India and 
Provincial. 

Forests. — 

Review of Forest Administration in British 
India. 

Report on Forest Administration for each 
Province. 

Reports of the Forest Research Institute 
and the Imperial Forest College, Dehra 
Dun 

Indian Forest Memoirs 
Indian Forest Records 
Forest Bulletins 

Mineral Production and Mines — 

Review of Mineral Production (in Records 
of Geological Survey) 

Report on Production of Coal in India 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines 

Trade and Manufactures. — 

Annual Statements ot Sea-borne Tiade and 
Navigation, India and Provimial (Madras, 
Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Burma) 

Review of the Trade of India {L’arliamentarj' 
Paper) 

Tables of the Trade of India (Pailiamentary 
Paper) 

Provincial Reports on INiautinie Trade and 
Customs (including woiking ot Meichandisc 
Mark Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Ori<«sa, 
Bombay, Sind, Madras, and Biiima 
Accounts of Sea-borne TTade (monthly and 
for Calendar Year) 

Accounts of Land Trade (monthly) 

Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of 
British India 

Report on the Trade and Navigation of 
Aden 

Accounts of TTade carried by Rail and River 
in India 

Report on Inland, Rail-borne, or Rall-aiid- 
River-borne Trade for each Province 
External Land TTade Reports for Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Burma, United 
Provinces, Punjab, North-West Frontiei 
Province, Sind, and British Baluchistan. 
Indian Trade Journal (weekly) 

List of Joint-Stock Companies in British 
India and Mysore 

Reports on the working of the Indian Com- 
panies Act (Provincial) 

Report on the working ot the Indian Factories 
Act for each Piovince 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

Public Works. — 

Administration Report on Railways (Parlia- 
mentary Paper) 

Railways and Irrigation Works Return 
of Capital Expenditure, <fec (Parliamentary 
Paper) 

Provincial Reports on Public Works (Buildings 
and Roads) 

Report on Financial Results of Irrigation 
0*>erations 

Report on Irrigation Revenue for each Pro- 
vince 


Reports of Madras and Bombay Irrigation 
Departments, 

Annual Report on Architectural Work. 
Post Office and Telegraphs. — 

Po«<t Office Report 

Report of Indian Telegraph Department. 
Report ot Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment 

Scientific Departments. — 

Report of the Operations of the Survey of 
India. 

Records of the Survey of India 
Records and Memoirs of the Geological 
Suivey of India 

Report of the Indian Meteorological Depart- 
ment 

Indian Weather Review, Annual Summary. 
Rainfall of India 

Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological De- 
partment 

Report of the Meteorologist, Calcutta 
Report of the Dircctor-Oencral of Observa- 
tories 

MemoiiP and Bulletins of the Kodaikanal 
Obscrvatoiy 

Report of the Board of Scientific Advice. 
Rtjiort of the Archieologic \ Survey of India, 
and ITovincial Reports 
Report and Records of the Botanical Survey 

Education, Literature, and the Press — 

Ediuation Report for each Province 
QuiiKlucnnial Review of Education (Parlia- 
mentary Paper) 

Local Self-Government. — 

Repoits on Munitipalities for earli Provinc< 
and for Calcutta, Bombay City, Madras 
City, and Rangoon 

Report on District and Local Boards oi 
Loral Funds for each Province 
Reports of Port Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Rangoon, Karachi, and Aden 

Medical, Sanitary, and Vital Statistics. — 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government ot India 
Report on Sanitary Measures in India (Parlia- 
mentary P<aper) 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner foi 
each Province 

Vaccination Report for caeh Province 
Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries 
for cacli Province 

Report on Lunatic Asylums for each Pro- 
vince 

Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bac- 
teriologist for each Province 
Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical 
and Sanitary Departments 
Reports of the All-India Sanitary Confer- 
ences 

Reports of the Imperial Malaria Conferences 
Indian Journal of Medical Research (Quar- 
terly). 

Emigration and Immigration. — 

Calcutta Port Emigration Report 
Bengal Inland Emigration Report. 

Assam Immigration Report 

Prices and Wages. — 

Prices and Wages in India. 

Variations in Indian Price Levels. 

Reports of Provincial Wage Censuses. 
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The customs revenue is mainly derived from the general import duty, certain special Import 
duties such as those on arms, liquors, sugar, petroleum and tobacco, and an export duty on rice 
General import duties, which were abolished in 1882, were reimposed in 1894, since which date 
the general rat*' of duty on commodities imported into British India by sea has been 6 per cent. 
ad valorem Cotton was exempted in 1894 when the general duties were received , in December 
1894 a 5 per cent duty ad valorem was imposed on imports d cotton goods and yams, while an excise 
duty of 5 per cent was imposed on all yarns of counts above 20 spun at power mills in British 
India ; in February 1896 cotton yarns and threads imported or manufactured in India were freed 
from duty, while a uniform p^'r cent a/l valorem duty was imposed on aJl woven cotton goods 
Imported or manufactvred in India at power miHs The products of hand looms are exempted. 
The duties are levied for fiscal pui-poses, and not for the protection of Indian industries. It will 
be noted that machinery (excluding tools and implements to be worked by manual or animal 
labour), railway materials, gold, living animals, food grains, coal, raw cotton, raw wool, cotton twist 
and yam and sewing and daining threads, printing materials and books (but not paper) are, 
among others, on the free list In 1896-97, tlie fiist year of the existing arrangements, the net custom 
revenue amounted to Rs 3,45 lakhs and in 1902-03 Rs 4,2b lakhs Last year it reached Rs 9,22 
lakhs. The rapid expansion of the cotton and petroleum industries of India has interf erred with 
further improvement of the import duty realised In 1013-14 no importarnt change was made 
in the tariff and the gross revenue from imports, salt excluded, was Rs 9,36 lakhs, a considerably 
larger sum than the revenue (Rs 8,62 lakhs) realised in tin' previous year. 

Schedule II— i Import Tariff., 


No 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


Rate per duty. 


Arms, Ammunition, and Military Stores. 


Rs a p. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


9 

10 


InJuding also any articles, other than tho'^e ineluded in 
Nos Ito 12 ot this •schedule which arc “ arm ” wilhin 
the meaning ot tlie Indian Arms Act, and any ai titles 
width the (.lovernor-deiKTal in Countil may, by 
notification in tlic Gw-rtte of India, declare to be 
“Ammunition” or “JMilitaiy 8toies ” foi the pui- 
poscs ot this Act 

Firearms other than pistols, including gas and air 

guns and rifles . . . 

Barrels for th ' same whether single or double . 

Pistols 

Barrels for the same, whether single or double 
Springs used for firearms, including gas and air guns 
and rifies . . .... 

Gun-stocks, sights, blocks and rollers . . 
Revolver-breeches, for each cartridge they will carry 
Extractors, nippers, heel-plates, pins, screws, tangs, 
bolts, thumb-pieces, triggers, trigger-guards, ham- 
mers, pistons, plates and all other paits ot a fireaim 
(including a gas and air gun or nllc) not heiein 
otherwise provided for, and all tools u^cd for clean- 
ing or putting together or loading the same 
Machines for making, loading or closing cartridges . . 
Machines for capping cartridge's 
Exception I — Articles falling under the 5th, 6th, 
8th, 9th or 10th head of the foregoing list, when they 
appertain to a firearm falling under the 1st or 3r(l 
head, and aic fitted into the same case with such 

firearm . . . 

Exception II — The following are also free, namely — 

(а) Arms forming part of the regular equipment 
of an officer entitled to wear diplomatic, mili- 
tary, naval, or police uniform , 

(б) A sword, a revolver, or a pair of pistols, when 

accompanying an officer of His Majesty’s 
Regular Forces, or a commissioned officer of 
a volunteer corps, or certified by the comman- 
dant of the corps to which such officer be- 
longs, or, in the case of an officer not attached 
to any corps by the officer commanding the 
station or district in which such officer is 
serving, to be imported by the officer for the 
purposes of his equipment 


Each 


50 0 0 
30 0 0 
15 0 0 
10 0 0 

8 0 0 
5 0 0 

2 8 0 


18 0 
10 0 0 
2 8 0 


Free. 

Free. 
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Schedule II— (Import continued 


No. 


Names of Articles 


Per 


Rate of Duty. 


Arms, Ammunition, and Military Stores.— 

(c) Swords and revolvers which are certified by 
an Inspector-General ot Police to be part of 
the ordinary equipment ot nieinbcrs of the 
Police force under his charge 

(^7) Swords forming part of tin' equipimnt of 
native commissioned officers of His Majesty’s 
Army; 

(e) Swords for presentations as army or volunteer 
prizes , 

(/) Arms, ammunition, and military stores im- 
ported with the sanction of the Governimiit 
of India for the use of any portion of the mili- 
tary forces of a Native* State in India which 
may be maintained and oiganist'd for Im- 
perial Service , 

(g) Moms tubes and patent ammunition when 
imported by officers commanding British and 
Native regiments or volunteer corps, for the 
instruction of their men 


Proviso 1. — No duty in eviess of 10 per cent ad 
valorem shall be leived upon any of the articles 
numbered 1 to 1 0 in the foregoing list when 
they are imported in reasonable quantity, foi 
his Wn private use, by any person l.iwfiilly 
entitled to possess the same 


10 


Machines for capping cartridges— co/ttrf. 


Exception II {g) Morns tubes and patent ammuni- 
tion, etc — covtd 


Prov\so 2 — When any articles which have been 
otherwise imported, and upon which duty 
has been levied or is leviable under numbers 
1 to 10, are purchased retail from the importer 
by a person lawfully entitled as aforesaid, 
in leasonablc quantity for his own private 
use, the importer may apply to the Customs 
Collector for rotund or i emission (as the case 
may be ) of so much of the duty thereon as 
18 in excess of 10 per cent ad valorem and if 
such Collector is satisfied as to the identity 
of the articles and that such importer is in 
oth(*r ri'spccts ontitb d to such refund or 
remission he shall grant the same accordingly 


11 

12 


Gunpowder, all sorts 

All other sorts of arms, ammunition, and military 
stores . . . . 


'^ad valorem 


Ten per cent. 


By the Commerce and Industry Department Notification No 3798 — 90, dated the 27th May 
1911, all articles, other than those specified below, liable to duty under head, 6, 6, 8, 9, or 10, aa 
the case may be, of thf* above schedule, were exempted from so much of the duty leviable there- 
under on importation into British India as is in excess of duty of 10 per cent ad valorem — 

Main springs and Magazine springs 
Gun-stocks and Breech blocks 
Actions (including skeleton and waster ) 

Breech bolts and their heads 
Cocking pieces 

‘ Locks (for Muzzle-Loading arms). 

Machines for making, loading, closing or capping cartridges for rifled arms. 
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Schedule III— c Import Tariff.) 





— — 

No 

Names of Articles 

i 

Per 

Rate of Duty. 


Liquors, Opium, Salt, Fish. Tobacco and Silver. 


Rs. a p 

1 

Liquors («) — 




Ale, beer, and porter 

Cider, and other fermented liquors 

Imperial gallon or 
b quart bottles 

0 3 0 


Liqueurs and sweetened spirits, cordials, bitters, per- 
fumed spirits, and toilet preparations, containing 
spint 


13 0 0 


Spirit which has been rcndcied (‘ftc'ctually and per- 
manently unfit for human consumption 

ad valorem 

Five per cent 


Spirit used in drugs, medicines, or chemicals 

Imperial gallon or 
b (piart bottles 
of the Strength 
of Londonproof 

7 13 0 

and the duty to 
be increased or 
reduced in pio- 
portion as the 
strength of the 
spirit exceeds 
or IS less than 
London proot 


Spirit, othei sorts 

Wines— 


9 6 0 

and the duty to 
be increascKi 

or reduced in 
proportion as 
the strength 

of the spirit 
exceeds or Is 
less than Lon- 
don proof. 


Champagne and all other sparkling wines not con- 
taining more than 42 per cent ot proot spirit , 

Imperial gallon or 
6 quart bottles 

3 12 0 


All other sorts of wines not containing more than 42 
per cent of proof spirit 


18 0 


Provided that all sparkling and still wines contain- 
ing more than 42 per cent of proof spirit shall be 
liable to duty at the late applicable to “Spirit, 
other sorts ” 



2 

Opium (t) and its alkaloids 

seer of 80 tolas 

24 0 0 

3 

Salt (c)— 

i 

Indian maund of 
82? lbs avoir- 
dupois weight 

The rate at which 
excise duty is 
for the time 
being leviable 
on salt manu- 
factured in the 
place where the 
import takes 
place, (d) 
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No 

Names of Articles 

Per j 

Rate per duty. 

4 

; Liquors, Opium, Salt, Fish, tobacco and 

1 SILVER— cowc/d. 

Salted ri«n, wet or dry 

Indian maund of 

Such rate or 


H2j Ibb avoli- 

rates of duty 


i i 

dupois weight 

not exceeding 

^ ! 

j 1 

1 

i 

Tobacco — 

1 

1 

twelve annas 
as the Gov* 
ernor-Genr eal 
in Council may, 
by notification 
in the Gazette 
of India, from 
time to time 
prescribe, (e) 


Unmanufac tilled 

IMumd 

10 0 


Cigars 

1 1 10 0 


Cigarettes weighing less than 'i lb per thousand 

thousand . 

1 3 2 0 


Cigarettes weighing .31b or moio per thousand 

pound 

! 14 0 


Manufactured, other sorts 

>1 * 

12 0 

6 

Silver bullion or com, except current coin of the 
Government of India which is free 

ounco 

1 

1 


(а) Spiiit irapoitcd from any poit inBiitish India, and protccti'd by the (Oitiflcate of an 
officer empowered m that behalf, is charcci'able with only the amount, il any, by which the duty 
Jeviable tlioreon exceeds the duty shown by such c ertiftcate to ha\e been already paid. — 
(Act VIII of 1804, 8ectioii 7 ) 

(б) Opium imported from any port in Butish India, and protected by the ceitiflcatc of an 
officer empowered in that behalf, is chargeable with only the a mount, if any, by which the duty 
leviable tiiereon exceeds the duty shown by such certificate to have been already paid ~^Act VIII 
of 1914, Section 7 ) 

(c) Salt imported from any port m British India, and protected by the (xutiflcatc of'an 
officer empowered in that behalf, is chargeable with only the amount, if any, by which the duty 
leviable therc'on exceeds the duty showm by such ceitiflcatc to have been already paid —(Act VIII 
of 1894, Section 7 ) 

(d) By Finance Department Notiflcafim No 1748-Evc , dated the 2()th IMarch 1907, the 
duty was fixed at one rupee in the case of Jhirnia, Bcng.il, Madras, Bombay and Sind, In case 
of Aden the duty is one rupee for each 140 lb avoirdupois, 

(e) The rate is six annas. 


Schedule IV — ( Import Tariff. ) 

general DTITIES 


No 

Names of Articles 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation 

Duty. 


ANIMALS, LIVING. 


Rs. a p. 


1 

Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and all other living animals 
of all kinds 



Free. 

h 

J 

J 

i articles of food and Drink. 

Coffee . 

Fruits and Vegetables (except fresh fruits and vege- 
tables not separately enumerated, which are tree) — 
Almonds without shell 
„ in the shell 

i „ (ka^azi) . 

cwt. 

42 0 0 

80 0 0 

20 0 0 

70 0 0 

Five 
per cent. 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule IV .—(Import Tariff.)— row 


No 

» Names of Articles 


Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

' ARTICLES OF FOOD AND DRINK —con^/ 


R'i a p 


3 

Fruits and Veqetables— 





Cashew or cajoo kernels 

cwt 

2S 0 0 

Five 





per cent. 


Coconuts, Straits 

thousand 

70 0 0 



„ otliei 


65 0 0 



„ kernel (khopia) 

cwt 

22 0 0 



Currants 


22 0 0 



Dates, dry, in bags 


7 0 0 



„ wet, „ baskets and bundle^ 


6 0 0 



„ „ in pots, boxes, tin«!, and crates 


8 0 0 


Figs, Persian, dried . . 

** 

0 0 0 


OarliG 


(> 0 0 


llopss .... 

. 


I itu. 

Pistachio nuts .... 

cwt 

37 0 0 

Five 





per cent. 


Prunes, Bir'ora (alu-Bokhara) 


ad valorem 



Raisins, black 




1 „ kishmish, Persian Gulf 





„ Munakka ,, „ 

cwt 

11 0 0 



„ other sorts . 


ad valorem 

» 


Walnuts, all descriptions 





All other sorts of fruits and vegetables 


M 


4 

Grain and Pulse including broken grain and pulse, 





but not including flour 



Free. 

5 

Mineral and aerated waters, and all unfermented 





and non-alcoliollc beverages 


ad valorem 

Five 





per cent. 

6 

Provisions, Oilman’s Stores, and Groceries— 





Bacon 


1 > 



Beef and Pork . 


1 



Beche de mer . . 

.. . 




Butter 

lb 

14 0 



Cassava, Tapioca or Sago 

cwt 

12 0 0 



Cheese 


ad valorem 



China preserves in syrup 

cwt (nett) 

24 0 0 

,, 


„ „ dry, candled 

lb 1 

0 5 0 

,, 


Cocum . . 

cwt. 

4 8 0 



FIsh-maws 



Free. 


Flour 

f • • • 

ad valorem 

Five 





per cent. 


Ghl 

cwt 

75 0 0 



Margarine 

. . . 

ad valorem 

„ 


Pork hams 

.... 

„ 

„ 


Shark-flns 

. , 


Free. 


Singally and sozille 


.... 

» 


Vinegar, in cask 


ad valorem 

Two and 





one-half 





per cent. 


„ not in cask — 





„ Persian 



Five 





per cent. 


„ Indian 


1 

.. 


All other sorts of provisions, oilman's stores, and 


1 

1 



groceries 



II 
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No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tax Iff 

Duty. 




Valuation. 



7 

ARTICLES OF FOOD AND DRINK— cowirf. 

Spices — 

Betclnuts, raw, whole, split, or sliced, from Goa 

cwt 

a p 

13 8 0 

Five per 


,, „ „ ,, „ „ Straits 

and Dutch East 
ndles . 


8 0 0 

cent. 


„ whole, from Ceylon 


11 0 0 

M 


„ raw, split (sun-dried) from Ceylon 


20 0 0 



,, all other sorts 

Chillies, dry 

cwt 

ad valorem 

12 0 0 



Cloves 


52 0 0 



,, steins and heads 


10 0 0 



,, in seeds, narlavang 

Ginger, dry ^ 


110 0 



,, 

18 0 0 

„ 


Mace 

lb 

1 12 0 

iy 


Nutmegs 

,, 

0 5 0 

„ 


,, in shell 

cwt 

0 1 0 



Pepper, black 

3 0 0 

,, 


„ white 

,, 

60 0 0 


8 

All other soits of spiccs 

Sugar, crystallised, beet 

cwt 

ad valorem 

9 12 0 



,, „ and soft, refined in China 

,, 

11 8 0 



,, „ ,, „ from Java, 23 Dutch 

standard and above 


9 8 0 



,, „ „ „ from Ja\a, 16 to 22 

Dutch standard 


8 12 0 



„ , ,, ,, from Java, 15 Dutch 

standard and under 


8 4 0 



,, „ „ „ from Mauritius, equal 

to 16 Dutch stan- 
dard and o\er 

Molasses fiom Java 


9 8 0 

2 4 0 

„ 

** 


,, „ other countries 

Sugar all other sorts, including saechaimc produce 
of all kinds and confectionery 


2 8 0 




ad valorem 

„ 

9 

Tea, black 

lb 

0 11 0 



„ green 


0 10 0 

w 

10 

CHEMICALS, DRUGS, MEDICINES AND 
NAHCOTICS AND DYKING AND 
TANNING MATERIALS 

Cheaiical Products and Preparations— 

Acid, sulphuric 


ad valorem 



Alkali, Indiiin (sajji-khar) 

cwt 

2 6 0 



Alum 

Arsenic (China inansil) 


5 0 0 

20 0 0 

»» 


„ otheT sorts 

Copperas, green 


ad valorem 




„ 

Two and 


Explosives namely, blasting gelatine, dynamite, 
roburite, tonite, and all other descriptions, in- 
cluding detonators and blasting tuse 


ad valorem 

one-half 
per cent. 

Five 


Sal ammoniac 

cwt 

31 0 0 

per cent. 


Soda ash 

Soda Bicarbonate 

>> 

3 12 0 

5 0 0 

$9 
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No 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty 


ARTICLES OF FOOD AND DRINK— confrf 


Rs a p 


10 

Chemioals, Products and Preparations — contd 



Five 


Sulphate of Copper , *• i 

cwt 

19 0 0 

per cent. 


Sulphur (brimstone), flour 

,, 

5 8 0 

,, 


» M roll 

,, 

5 4 0 



„ ,, rouch 

All other sorts of chemical products and pr(‘para* 
tions, including saltpetre, borax, grape-sugar, 
and glucose, but excluding nitrate of soda, 
muriate of potash, sulphate of ammonia, sulphate 


ad xalorem 



of potash, kainit salts, nitrate of lime, calcium 
cyanamide and mineral superphosphates which 





arc free 




11 

Druos, Medicines and Narcotics— 





Aloes, black 


,, 



„ Socotra 


,, 

,, 


Aloe- wood 


,, 

>» 


Anti-plague scrum 



Free. 


Asafootida (hing) 

cwt 

115 0 0 

Fire 
per cent. 


„ coarse (hingra) 

,, 

30 0 0 



AtAry, Persian 


ad valorem 



Banslochan (bamboo camphor) 

lb 

0 6 0 



Brimstone (.iinalsara) 


ad valorem 



Calumba root 

cwt 

8 0 0 

>> 


Camphor, refined, other than powder 

lb 

14 0 



Camphor, in powder 

cwt 

ad valorem 



Cassia hgnea 

25 0 0 



China root (chobchini), rough 

,, 

0 0 0 



„ „ ,, scraped 


15 0 0 

” 


Cocaine 


ad valorem 

>> 


Cubebs 

cwt 

05 0 0 

)) 


Galangal, China 

,, 

7 0 0 

>) 


Pelhtory (akalkara) 


ad valorem 



Peppermint, crystals 

Quinine arnl other alk<iloid8 of cinchona 



Free. 


Salep 

cwt 

140 0 0 

Five, 
per cent. 


Senna lea\ es 


ad valorem 


Storax, liquid (rose mellos or salaras) 

All other sorts of drugs, medicines, and narcotics. 

cwt 

31 0 0 



except opium and tobacco (for which see 8che<lule 
ITT) 


ad valorem 

„ 

12 

Dyeing and Tanning Materials — 

lb 




Alizarine dye, dry, 40 per cent 

12 0 

„ 


„ „ „ 50 


16 0 

,, 


„ „ » 60 „ . . 


1 10 0 



„ M » 70 „ . 


1 14 0 

„ 


„ „ „ 80 „ 


2 2 0 

„ 


„ „ „ 100 „ . 


2 9 0 

„ 


„ „ moist 10 „ 


0 4 0 



Alizarine dye, moist, 16 per cent 
„ » „ 20 . 

Aniline „ „ indigo blue 


0 5 6 

0 6 6 

0 6 0 



.. „ dry 


0 14 0 

,, 


„ salts 


j ad valorem 

i 
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Customs Tariff. 
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Ko. 


12 


Names of Articles 


Per 


Tariff 

Valuation 


Duty. 


Dyeing and Tanning Materials — conid 

Avar bark . « 

Bu/gaud (gulpista) 

Cochineal 

Gallnuts (myrabolam'5) 

„ Persian 
Madder or manjit 

On lulla weed , . ... 

Sappon wood and root 

Turmeric 

All other sorts of dyeing and tanning materials 


cwt. 

*lb. 

cwt. 


Ks, a. j). 

3 12 0 
ad valorem 
0 15 0 
ad valorem 
33 0 0 
ad valorem 


Five 
per cent 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF METALS 


18 


Hardware and Cutlery, Including iionmongery and 
plated ware, and also including machines, tools, 
and Implements to be worked bv maui.al or animal 
labour [E£reptwn<i, which are free (1) Water-hits 
sugar-mills, oil-presses, and paits thereof, and any 
other machines and parts of machines oidin.iry used 
in processes of husbandry, or lor the preparation 
for use or for sale of tlie products of husbandaiy, 
which the Governor-! Jencral in Council may, by 
notification in the iiazette of India, exempt, (11) the 
following agricultur .1 implements, when constructed 
BO tliat they can be worked by manual or animal 
power, namely, winnowers, thershers, mowing and 
reaping macliines, elevators, sced-ci ushers, chaff- 
cutters, root-cutters, horse and bullock gears, 
ploughs, cultivators, scarifiers, harrows clod-crush- 
ers, seed-drills, hav-todders, and rakes, (111) the 
following dairy appliances, when constructed so 
that they can be worked by manual or animal power 
namely, cream sep irators, milk sterilizing or pasteiir 
ing plant, milk aerating and colling apparatus, 
churu'^, butter dryers, and butter workers , (iv) the 
following articles used in the manufacture of cotton, 
nam Iv bobbins, warpmg) forks for looms, healds, 
heald cords, heald knitting needles, laces, lags and 
needles for dobbies, pic kers )buflalo and others ) 
picking bands, picking levers, picking sticks ( over 
and under) reed pliers, reeds, shuttles ( for power 
looms), snrinis lor looms, strappings, and wfft forks, 
(v) box backs and wells and rough unshaped bobbin 
encia, when imported by or on hehalf of a manu- 
facturer or nnllowner and certified by him to be 
intended exclusively for use in his mill] 


14 


Machinery namely, prime-movers and component 
parts thereof, including boilers and componenet pats 
thereof ; also including locomotive and portable 
engines, steam-rollers, flre-engines, and other machi- 
nes in which the prime-mover is not sepirable from 
the operative parts 

Macninery (and component parts thereof), meaning 
machines or sets of machines to be worked 
by electric <^team, water, hre or other power not 
being manual or animal labour, or wliieh, before 
being brought into u e, require to be fixed with 
reference to other moving parts , and including 
belting of all materials for dri ing machinery . . 


) 


Free, 


ft 
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6oi 


No. 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

Valuation 


Duty. 


14 Machinery, etc— ronli. 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF 
METALS —contd. 


Rs a p 


Provided that the term does not include tools and im- 
plements to be worked by manual or animal labour, 
and provided also that only such articles shall be 
admitted as component paits of machinery as are 
indispensable for the working of the machinery 
and are, owing to their shape or to other special 
quality, not adapted for any other purpose. 


Note — Machinery and component parts thereof made 
of substances other than metal are included in this 
entry 


L5 


Metals, nnwrought and wrought, and articles made 
of metals — 


Riass, orsidue and leaves, European 

„ „ „ China 

„ patent or yellow metal, sheets weighing 1 lb 
or above per square foot, and sheathing, 
brarlers, and plates 
„ patent or yellow metal (old) 

„ sheets, flat oi in rolls, weighing less than lib 
per square loot 
,, wire 

„ all other sorts . . 


ad valorem 


n 


Five 
per cent 


r >4 0 0 
37 0 0 

ad valorem 


Copper, 


If 


bolt and bar, rolled . 

braziers, sheets, plates and sheathing 

nails and composition nails 

old 

pigs, tiles, ingots, cakes, bricks, and slabs 
China, white, coppcrwaie 
loll or dankpana, white, 10 to 11 in X 4 
to 5 in. . . 

foil or dankpana, coloured, 10 to 11 in 

X 4 to 5 in. 

wire, including phosphor bionze 
all other sorts, unmanufactured and manu- 
factured, exeept current coin of the 
Government of India, which is free 


cwt 

cwt 

lb 


liuudrc‘d 

leaves 


C5 0 0 
ad valorem 
45 0 0 

00 0 0 
2 0 0 

1 14 0 


2 0 0 
ad valorem 


German Silver .. 

Gold bullion and coin . . 

„ leaf 

Iron, anchors and cables 

„ Lowmoor and similar qualities, all descriptions 
„ angle, T other than Lowmoor or Swedi li 
„ „ „ and hoop, other than Lowmoor or 

Swedish, if galvanised, tinned, or lead- 
coated 


ton 


ad valorem 


>1 

100 ' 0 0 


Free. 

I Five 
per cent. 
One 

per cent. 

If 

II 


ad valorem 


„ bar, Swedisli and similar qualities 
„ , Swedish and similar qualities, u.-iil-rod^ 

round-rod, and square, under half an incli 

India. ... 


ton 


n 


183 0 0 
195 0 0 
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No. 


Names of Articles 


Per 


Tariff 

Valuation 


Duty. 


15 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF 
METALS— CO nfrf. 

Metals, imwrou^ht and wrought, and articles made 
of metals — cotdd 

Don bars, other kinds 

„ „ „ „ nail-rod, round-rod, and 

square, und(‘i half an 
incli in diameter 

„ „ ,, ,, if gahamsixl, tinned, or 

lead-coated 

„ beams, joists, pillars, girders, scrcwpiles, 
bridge woik, and othir siiih dt scnjitions 
ot lion, imported exclusively lor building 
purposes 

„ channels, including ehanne! for carnages 
„ plate and sheet, Swedisti and (‘hareoal 
,, bars, plates, and sheets, Sweehsh and < hareoal 
il galvanised, tinned, oi lead-<oitcd 

„ plate, other kinds, above i inch thick, and 
strips 

„ sheets, other kinds, up to null thick 
,, sheets (otln i than eornigabxl), plates or stiips, 
other kinds, if galvanised, tinned, lead- 
coated, ehe<iucTed or planished 

„ sheets, corrugated, galvanised oi black . j 
„ hoop ! 

„ nails, rose, wire, and flat-head 
,, „ other kinds, including galvanised, 

tinned, or lead -coated 

„ nuts and bolts, also hooks and nuts for roof- 
ing, galvanised or black 

„ old 
„ pig 

„ pipes and tubes, ineliiding fittings theredor, 
such as bends, boots, elbows, tees, sockets, 
llauges , and the like 

„ rails, chairs, sleepers and beaiing, and fish- 
plates, spikes (comiiioiily known as clog- 
spikes,) switdiis and irossings other than 
those dcsciibcd in No CO, also levcr-boxcs, 
clips and tie-bais 
„ rice-bowls 

„ ridging, guttering, and continuous roofing 
,; rivets and washers, all soits 
„ wire, including foncing wire and wire-rope 
but excluding wire-netting 

„ cans or drums, when iiiP'ortcd containing 
petroleum, which is separately assessed to 
duty at one anna and six pies per Imperial 
gallon ui Icr No 16 namely — 

Iron, cans, tinned, other than petrol tins 
of two gallons capacity 
„ „ or drums, not tinned, of two 

gallons capacity 

„ drums of four gallons capacity — 

(n) with faucet caps 
(b) ordinary 


ton 


ton 

cwt 


cwt 


Rs a. p 

100 0 0 

105 0 0 
ad valorem 


115 0 0 
120 0 0 


fid valorem 

185 0 0 
, l‘i5 0 0 

I 10 0 0 

ad valorem 


2 8 0 
ad valorem 


drum 


0 3 6 
0 2 0 


1 0 0 
0 8 0 


One 

per cent, 


Five 

per cent, 
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Names of Articles 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF 
METALS —contd. 

5 Metals, unwrought and wrought, and articles made 
of metals — corUd 

Iron, all other sorts, including dies or circles and 
wire netting 

Lametta 

Lead, all sorts (except sheets foi tea chests which 
are free) 

I 

Quicksilver j 

Shot, bird i 

Steel, anchors aiid cables j 

I 

„ blooms i 

„ angle, T 

„ „ ,, and hoop, if galvanised, tinned, 

or Icad-coatc'd 
„ bars, (other than cast steel) 

„ „ Swedish and similar qualities 

„ ,, nail-rod, round-rod, and sijuare, under 

inch in diameter 

„ bar, galvanised, tinned, lead-coated, pla- 
nished, or polished 

„ channel, including channel for carnages 
plates, above i inch thick, and stiips 
„ fleets, up to i inch thick 

„ sheets (other than corrugated), plates or 
strips, it galvanised tinned, liMcl-coated, 
(hequered, or planished 
„ sheets, ( ornigated, galvanised oi black 
„ hoop 

„ nails 

„ nuts and bolts, also hooks and nuts for 
roofing, galvanised oi blac k 
„ old 1 

,, bc'ams, joints, pillars, gliders, screwpiles, | 

bridge-work, and othei such dc'scrip- j 
tions of steel, imported exclusively tor 
building purposes 

„ cast and blistered, including spring and tub 
steel 

„ ridging, guttering, and continuous roofing 

„ pipe's and tubes, including fittings therefor, 
such as bends, boots, elbows, tees, sockeds, 
flanaes, and the like 

„ rails, chairs, sleepers and bearing, and fish- 
plates, spikes (commonly known as dog- 
spikes), switches, and crossings, other 
than those described in No CO, also lever- 
boxes, clips, and tie-bars 

„ rivets and washers, all sorts 
„ wire, including fencing wire and wire-rope, 
but excluding wire-netting . . 


I Five 

ad valorem \ per cent. 


1 10 0 
22 0 0 
ad valorem 


ad valorem 
100 0 0 


115 0 0 

120 0 0 


ad valorem 
185 0 0 

135 0 0 


One 

per cent. 


One 

per cent 
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Names of Articles 


Tariff 

Valuation 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF 
METALS — LOiitd 

15 Metals, imurought and wrought, and articles made of I 
metals — tomld. 

Steel, cans or drums, when imported, containing 
petroleum, which is sepaiately assessed to 
duty at one anna and six pies per Imperial 
gallon under No 16 namely — 

Steel, cans, tinned, other than petrol tins 
of two gallons capacity 
„ „ or drums, not tinned, of two 

gallons capacity 

„ drums of four gallons capacity — 

{a) with faucet caps . 

{b) oidinaiy 

„ all other soits, including discs or circles and 
wiiemetting 
Tin, block 

„ foil, and other sorts 

Zinc or spelter, nails 

„ ,, tiles or slabs, soft 

„ „ hard 

, „ all otlier sorts, including boiler 

tiks 

All other soits of metals , ,, 


ad vedorem 
162 0 0 
ad valorem 


25 0 0 
20 0 0 


Five 
per cent. 


Petroleum, including also naphtha and the liquids 
commonly known by the names ot rock'Oil, Ran- 
goon oil, Burma oil, kerosene, paraffin oil, mirnTal 
oil, petroline, gasoline, benzol, benzoline, benzine, 
and any inflammable liquid which is made from 
petroleum, coal, schist, shale, peat or any other 
bituminous substance or from any products of 
petroleum 

Petroleum which has its flashing point at or above two 
hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer and 
is proved to the satisfaction of the Customs Col- 
lector to be intended for use exclusively for the 
batching of jute or other fibre, or for lubricating 
purposes 

Petroleum which has its flashing point at or above 
one hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer and is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Customs Collectors to be intended for use exclu- 
sively as fuel for some sanitary or hygienic pur- 
pose 

Cocoanut oil 

All other sorts of oil, animal or vegetable (including 
otto of all kinds'^, and mineral, Including Paraffin 


Impeiial 

gallon 


One anna 
and six 
pies 


Five 
per cent. 


Customs Tariff, 
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Names of Articles 


Tariff 

Valuation 


OTHER ARTICLES UNMANUFACTURED 
AND MANUFACTURED, 

17 Apparel, including drapery, haberdashery and milli - 1 

nery, and military and other uniforms and accout- 
rements , but excluding cotton, hosiery (for which 
see No 30) and boots and shoes (loi which sec 
No 45), and excluding also uniforms and accoutre- 
ments appertaining thereto, imported by a public 
servant for his personal use, which aie free . 

18 Art, works op, except (1) statuary and pictures 

intended to be put up lor the public benefit in a 
public place, and ^2) memorial ol a piilihe c hatactei 
intended to be put up in a public pi a e, including 
the inatc'ri.ih nsi d, or to be U'>» d, m their c ointruc- 
tion, whetln 1 woik*d oi not, which ari 

19 Bamboos, comn grass, hay, rushes, stiaw, and 

leaves 

20 Books, printed, including coveis for printed books, 

maps, charts, and plans, jugoIs, music, and manu- 
scripts 

21 Bristles and Fib he, for biushcs and biooms 

22 Brushes and Brooms, all sorts 

23 BriLDiNa and Engineering Materiats, namely, 

asphalt, bricks and tiles, cement of all kinds, fireclay 
eartlK'iiwarc piping, lime, and other kinds not 
otherwise describe d 

24 Cabinetwarb and Furniture . 

24a Challenge Curs or Trophies which have been won 
by any military unit ^including voluiiteei corps) 
of by a particular member or members ot any such 
unit in India or which have been sent by donors 
resident abroad for pieseiitat’on or competition in 
India .... 

Provided that the articles arc certified by the officer 
commanding tlic unit or brigade or any higher mili- 
tary authority or any of their staff officers as having 
been olfered foi competition oi picsented with the 
sole or main object of encouraging military effici- 
ency , and that they have liad engraved on them 
before being shipped the object for which presented 
and, except in the case of those sent by donors 
resident abroad for competition in India, the name 
of the winner or winners. 

25 Carriages and Carts, including motor cars, bicycles, 

tricycles, jinrikshas, bath chairs, perambulators, 
trucks, wheelbarrows, and all other sorts of convey- 
ances and component parts thereof, but excluding 
motor cars designed to carry goods and containing a 
prime-mover, which are free . . 

26 Chinese and Japanese viare including lacquered- 

ware, but excluding earthenware, china and por- 
celain (for which see No 32) 


ad valorem Five 

per cent. 


ad valorem Five 
per cent 


ad valorem Five 
per cent. 
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Customs Tariff . 

Schedule IV.— (Import Tariff) — oontd. 


No 

Names of Articles 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

27 

28 

OTHER ARTICLES, UNMANUFACTURED 
AND MANUFACTURED—comW 

Clocks, Watches, and other time-kcepers, and parts 
thereof 

Coal, Coke, and Patent Fpel 


Rs. a p 

ad valorem 

Five 
per cent. 
Free. 

29 

Cordage, Rope, and twine made of any vccjctabic 
hbre 


ad valorem 

Five 

80 

Cotton, and Articles made of Cotton — 

Cotton, raw 

,, twist and yarn 
,, sewinj^ and darning tliroad 
„ piece-goods, hosiery, crodiet cotton thread, 
and all other nianntacturcd cotton goods 
not otherwise desenbed 


ad valorem 

per cent. 

Free 

Three 

31 

Earth, Comaion Clay, and sand 



and 
one-half 
per cent. 
Free 

32 

Earthenware (except earthenware piping, for which 
see No. 23), china, china clay porcelain, and imit- 
ation or false coral 


ad valorem 

Five 

33 

34 

Fans op all kinds, except common palm-leaf fans, 
which are free 

FiRinvoRKS, all sorts, including fulminating-powder 



per cent. 

35 

36 

37 

Flax, and Article® made op Flax, including linen- 
thread 

Furniture, Tackle, and apparel, not otlierwist* 
described, for steam, sailing, rowing, and otlier 
vessels 

Gums, Gum-resins, and articles made of gum or giim- 
resin — 

Copal 

Cutch and gambler (natural) 

cwt 

20 ’ 0 0 



Gamboge 

lb 

1 12 0 

!! 


Gum Ammoniac 

cwt 

30 0 0 

Five 


„ Arabic 
„ Bdellium 
„ Benjamin, ras 

( wt 

22 0 0 
ad valorem 

32 0 0 

per cent 


„ „ cowrie 

„ Bysabol (coarse myrrh) 


80 0 0 

23 0 0 

;; 


„ Olibanum or frankincdase 
„ Persian (false) 

cwt 

18 0 0 

Free 

Five 


Myrrh . . . 


30 0 0 

per cent. 

t 38 

Rosin . . 1 

All other sorts of gums, gum-resms, and articles ; 
made of gum or gum-resin, including caoutchouc | 
and gutta-percha . ... 

Hemp, includlxg Manila hemp, and articles made 
therefrom 


12 0 0 

ad valorem 




Customs 1 artff. 


boy 


Schedule IV.— (Import Tariff)— cowf<Z, 


No. 


89 


40 


41 


Names of Art’clcs 


OTHEll ARTICLES, UNMANUFACTURED 
AND MANUFACTURED— 

Hides and Skins (except raw or salted hi<les and slcins, 
which are free), including parchment and \elliim, 
gold-beaters’ skins, and all other descriptions of 
hides or skins . 


Horn 


articles made of, not otlierwi^e dcsciibcd 


Instruments, Apparatus, and Appliances, and parts 
thereof — Computing, Dental, Distilling, Diving, 
Drawing, Educational, Electric, Eleitiic lighting, 
Galvanic, Measuring, Musical, Optical, Fhiloso- 
phicAl, Phonographic, Photogiapliii (including 
materials for Photography), S( icntiflc, Surgical, 
Surveying, Telegraphic, Telephonic, Typewriters, 
ai 1 all other sorts, except Telegraphic instruments 
and apparatus, and parts thereof, when impoited 
by or undei the orders of a lailway company, and 
any instruments, apparatus, and appliances when 
imported by a passcsiger as part ot ins personal 
baggage and in actual use by him in the exercise ot 
his piotc'ssioii 01 calling which are free All band 
instruments (other than stiingcd instiumcnts), 
imported by a Native legiment of His Majesty’s 
regular forces in India, oi by a unit ot the imperial 
Service Troops, or by a Militaiy Police Battalion, and 
certifii d by the Officer (’ommanding the ri'giment 
or unit or the office r in charge of the Military Police 
Battalion to be tor the borta jid** exclusive use ot the 
regimental band, or the band attachedio the Military 
Police Battalion, as the case may be, and the follow- 
ing accessories thereto, are also free of duty — 


Bags for bagpipes 
Cardholders 

Carriages (brown or black) 

Cases for reeds and mouth -| 
pieces 

Cases (leather or wooden) 
Chanters, pipe, and prac- 
tice 

Cleaners for brass and n ed, 
instruments 
Cord for bagpipes 

Crooks. 

Drones for bagpipes 
Drum heads 
Drum sticks 
Drum flesh hoops 
Fingertops 
Green broadcloth for 
drums 

Green Silk ribbon for 
drums 


Key pads for leed instru- 
ments 

Ligatures for reed instru- 
ments 

Mouthpuccs and caps 
therefor 

Mutes for brass instru- 
ments 

Pipe tassels foi bagpipes 
Reeds 

Ribbons foi bagpipes 
Ropes loi drums 
jSanks and slides lor brass 
instruments 

Sih er buckles toi drums 
Silver buttons foi drums 
Springs 
Snares 

[Taps for brass instruments 
Valve corks 

Valve tops and needles 


Pei 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


Duty 


Rs. a. p 


ad valorem 


ad valorem 


Five 
per cent 
Free 

Five 
per cent. 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule IV.— (Import Tariff)— 


Names of Articles 


Tariff 

Valuation 


OTHER A RTTCLES UNMANUFACTURE l> 

AND manufactured. 

42 Ivory and Ivory- ware — 

Uiiraanulacturcd — 

Elephant^i grinders 

„ tusks (other than hollows, centres, and 

E olnts), each excelling 201t> In weight, and 
oHows, centres, and polnta each weighing 
101 b and over . ... 

Elephants* tusks (other than hollows, centres, 
and fiolntsh not less than lOIh and not exceed- 
ing 20tb each, and hollows, centres, and points 
each weighinc less than lOIb 
Elephants* tu'«ks, each less than lOlh (ether than 
hollows, centres, and points) 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not les** than 4tb 
Sea-cow or rnoye teeth each not less than 3lb and 
under 4tb . .... 

Sea-cow oi moye teeth, each less than 31b 
All other sorts, manufactured and unmanufactured 

43 Jewellery and Jewels, including plate and othei 
in inuf eturi's of gold and silver — 

Silverware, plain *] other than I 

,, emhossed or chased J European J 

All other sorts, except precious stones and pearls, 
unset, which are free 

44 Jute, raw 

„ articles made of, except .second-hand or used 
gunny bags, which are tree 

45 Leather, and articles made of leather, including 
boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, except 
saddlery of a military pattern imported by an 
oihcer of Ills Majesty’s regular forces and forming 
part of the equipment with which he is required to 
supply himself under Army Regulations, which is 
free 
40 'Malt 

47 Manures ol all kinds, including animal bones 

48 Oilcake, also bran, fodder, and cattle-food of all 
j kinds 

49 OXL-CLOTii AND FLOOR-CLOTH, including llncrusta, 
linoleum, and tarpaulins . . ’ 

50 Paints, Colours, Painters' Materials and coraposi- | 
tions for application to Icatiier, wood, and metals — j 
Lead, red, dry . , . . . . . I 

„ white, dry . . . , . i 

Oehre, other than European, ail colours . 

Paints, composition . . } 

„ pate" t driers 
Turpentine . . 

Verdigris 

Vermilion, Canton . . 

Zinc, white, d’T ... 

All other sorts including glue and putty 


450 0 0 
175 0 0 

15o 0 0 
120 0 0 
ad valorem 


Imperial 

gallons. 

box ot 90 
bundles. 


Five 
per cent. 


Five 
per cent. 


Five 
per cent. 


18 0 0 
22 0 0 
5 0 0 

ad valorem 


ad valorem 
115 0 0 


Customs Tariff, 
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SCHEDULE IV— (IMPOET TARIFF). 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per. 

Tariff 




Valuation 


-H 




OiHEll VirnCLES, ^UNMANUFACTURED 
AND ^lANUFACTUliED— cowirf. 


Ks a, p 


51 Paper, Pasteboard, Millboard, and Cardboard 
of all kinds, including ruled or printed forms and 
account and manuscript books, labels, advertising 
circulars, sheet or card almanacs and calendars, 
Christmas, Easter, and oth<r ( ards, including lards 
in booklet form including also waste pa[)cr and old | 
newspapers for packing, but evcluding trade cata- 1 
logues and adveitising eiiculars iniportid by packet, I 
book, or parcel post, which are tree , 

Paper, aiticlcs made of paper and paj ier-machc 


52 


Perfumery — 

Gowla husked and unhusked 


ev\t 


ad valorem 


Five 
pci cent 


0 


Kapurkachii (/edoary) 
Patch leaves ( patchouli) 
Kose-llowers, dried 
llose-watcV 


53 


54 


/Jil other sorts, except perfumed spiut (for which sec 
Schedule ITT) 

Pitch, Tar, and Dammer — 

Bitumen 

Dammer 

Pitch, American and Eiiiopean 
„ co<al 

Tar, American and European 
„ coal 
, mineral 

Plants and Bulbs living, filso dried foi herbaria 


i 


1 


„ 17 0 0 

„ 20 0 0 

„ 27 0 0 

Imperial 2 0 0 

gallon i 

. I ad valorem \ 


55 

5G 


Phecious Stones and Pearls, unset (including the 
stones gencrically known as Cambay stones, such 
as agates, coinehans, and onyx) 

Pulp ot wood, straw, rags, paper, and other mateiials 


57 Printing and Lithographino AIaterial, namely, 

presses, type, ink, brass rules, composing sticks, 
chases, imposing tables, and lithographn. stones, 
stereo-blocks, roller moulds, roller frames and 
stocks, roller composition, standing screw and hot 
prt sses, perforating machines, gold blocking presses, 
stereotyping apparatus, metal furniture, paper 
folding machines, and paging and numbering 
machines, but not including paper 

58 Rags 


59 


Racks for the withering of tea leaf 


60 


Railway Material for permanent-way and rolling- 
stock, namely, cylinders, girders, and other material 
for bridges, rails, sleepers, bearing and Hsh-pla<;es, 
fish-bolts, chairs, spikes, crossings, ‘bleeper fastenings, 
switches, interlocking apparatus, brake gear, coup- 
lings and springs, signals, turn-tables, weigh-bridges, 
engines, tenders, carriages, wagons, traversers, 
trollies, trucks, and component parts thereof , also 
the following articles when imported by or under 
the orders of a railway company, namely, cranes, 
water cranes, water tanks, and standards, wire and 
other materials for fencing. 


20 



Customs Tariff, 


SCHEDULE IV— (IMPORT TARTEF). 


Names of Articles 


Tariff Duty 

Valuation. 


OTHER ARTICLES, UNMANUFACTURED 
AND MANUFACTURED— contif. 

Provided that for the purpose of this exemption 
“ railway means a line of railway subject to the 
provisions of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, and 
includes a railway constructed in a Native State 
under the suzerainty of His Majesty, and also such 
tramways as the Governor-General in Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India specifically 
include therein 

Cl Seeps, except oil-seeds imported Into British India 
by sea from the temtories of any Native Prince or 
Chief in India which are free — 

All sorts ... 


62 ' Shells and Cowries— 

Chanks — large shells, for cameos 

„ white, live . 

„ „ dead 

Cowras . 

Cowries, liazar, common 

„ yellow, superior quality 

„ Maldiv e 

„ Sankhli 

Mother-of-pearl, nacre 
Nakhla 

Tortoise-shell 

„ nakh . • 

All other sorts, including articles made of shell, not 
otherwise described 

€3 Ships and other Vessels for Inland and harbour navi- 
gation, including steamers, launches, boats, and 
barges, imported entire or In sections . . 

64 SILK AND ARTICLES MADE OF SiLK— 

Bokliara 


Floss 

Piece-goods 

Sewing thread. China . . 

Raw silk — Yellow Shanghai, including re-reeled . 

,, from Indo-China, and places in 
China other than Shanghai 
including re-reeled 

Mathow 

Panjam 

Persian 

Siam 

White Shanghai, Thomkoon or Duppion 
„ „ other kinds, Includ- 

ing re-reeled 

„ other kinds of China, including 

re-reeled 

Waste and Kachra 

All other sorts, including cocoons 


4 0 0 

5 0 0 

7 0 0 

140 0 0 


13 0 0 

5 8 0 


6 0 0 Five 
per cent 


6 0 0 

3 6 0 
2 8 0 

4 8 0 
3 6 0 
3 4 0 


6 12 0 
ad valorem 


65 Soap 




Customs Tariff, 
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SCHEDULE IV— (IMPORT TABIEF) 


No. 

r Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tan (T 
Valuation. 

Duty. 


OTHER ARTICLES,* UNMANUFACTURED 

AND MANUFACTURED.— concW. 




66 

Specimens illustrative of Natural Science, includ- 
ing also antique coins and medals 



Free 

67 

Stationery, excluding paper (for which see No. 51). 


ad valorem 

Five 
per cent 

63 

Stone and Marble, and articles made of stone and 
marble 


„ 

09 

Tallow and Grease, including stcaiiue 




70 

Tea Chests of metal or wood, whether imported j 
entire or in sections, provided that the Customs 
Collector is satisfied that they are imported for the 
purpose of the packing of tea tor transport in bulk 


. 

1 

t 

Free. 

71 

Textile Fabrics, not otherwise described 


ad valorem 

Five 

72 

Toilet REQc/lftiTES, not otherwise described . . 



per cent 

73 

T9YS, including toy-books and requisites for all games 


» 


74 

UMBRELL4S, parasols, and sunshades of all kinds 



„ 

7'> 

Walkino Sticks and sticks for umbrellas, parasols, 
and sunshades ot all kinds, mounted and unmounted, 
driving, riding, and other whips llshlng-rods and 
lines 




70 

Wood and Timber (except firewood, which is free), 
and articles made of wood, not otherwise describ- 
ed 



»% 

77 

78 

Wool, raw 

„ articles made of, including felt 

All other Articles, manufactured or unmanufac- 
tured, not described in the Schedule 


ad valorem 

Free, 
I'lve 
per cent. 


SCHP^DULE V— (IMPORT TARIFF) 


No. 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


Rate of duty. 


1 Rioe husked or unhusked, including rice flour, hut 
not including rice bran and rice-dust, which are' 
free . . . ; 


Indian maund 
of 82^ lb avoir- 
dupois weight. 


Rs. a. p. 


0 3 0 


Note . — Under Act IX of 1903 a customs duty at the rate of a quarter of a pie per pound has 
been levied from the Ist April 1903 on all tea produced in India and exported from any customs 
port to any port beyond the linuts of British India or to Aden. The proceeds of this cess are paid 
to the Tea (;es8 Committee appointed under Section 4 of the Act. On the recommendation of ^is 
Committee the maximum rate of a quarter of a pie per pound may be reduced. 
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Botanical and Zoological Surveys. 


The Botanical Survey is under the direc- 
tion of the Superintendent of the Iloyal Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta, with whom are a'^sociatcd 
the Economic Botanists belonging to the Agri- 
cultural Department In 1912 the post of 
Reporter on Economic Products was abolished 
and replaced by that of Economic Botanist 
to the Botanical Survey Much of the syste- 
matic botanical work of India is done for the 
department by forest offlceis and otliers Over 
2,000 specimens were obtained in 1911-12 by 
the officer deputed to accompany the Abor 
Expedition as botanist, and a material addi- 
tion was made to the information available 
as to the \cgetation of the little-known fron- 
tier region traversed 

Mammal Survey— -An important move- 
ment has recently been inaugurated by the 
Bombay Natural History Society which 
haa collected subscriptions for a sur\cy 
of the mammals of India This Survey was 
begun m 1911 with the object of getting to- 
gether properly prepared spec miens of all the 
different kinds of Mammals in India, Burma 
and Ceylon so that their distribution and 
differences might be more caiefully worked 
out than liad been done before, also to foim 
as complete as possible a collection of spi'Ci- 
mens for tlie Society’s Museum m Bombay 
Before the Survey started the Society had 
a very small collection, and even in the Bri- 
tish Museum m London the Indian specimens 
were very poorly represented Three trained 
collectors from bingland arc in the .service of 
the Society and the specimens obtained by the 
Survey are being worked out at the British 
Museum and duplicates presented to the differ- 
ent Indian Museums In India most of the 
country has been worked on the West Coast 
from Coorg as far north as Mount Abu, also 
the Central Provinces, Kum.ion and Bengal 
The whole of Cevlon has been worked, and so 
has a considerable part of Burma. At the 
present time owing to the war only one col- 
lector IS in the field in Sikkim, tlie others having 
gone to the front Funds for tlio Survey were 
raised by subscription from the piincipal Native 
Chiefs and some prominent Bombay citizens 
together with grants from the Government 
of India, the Government of Ceylon, the 
Government of Burma, the Government of 
the Malay States, and the different local 
Governments as well as donations from the 
Royal Society, the British Museum and the 
Zoological Society of London 
The Board of Scientific Advice was es- 
tablished m 1902 to co-ordmate otBcial scientific 


inquiry, to ensure that research work is dis- 
tributed to the best advantage, and to ad\isc 
the Government of India lu mosccuting practi- 
cal research into those questions of economic 
or applied science on the solution of which the 
agricultural and industrial dc\elopment of tlie 
country so largely depends Tlie Board in- 
cludes the heads or leading representatives of 
the Survey, Agricultural, Civil Veterinary, and 
other Scientific Depart meiit.s, with the Inspector- 
General of Forests and the Director of the 
Indian Institute of ScieiK e 'J’lie programmes 
of investigation of the various depaitments arc 
submitted to it for discussion and arrangement, 
and an annual lepoit is published on the work 
done, as well as a general programmi' of research 
for tlie ensuing year 'i’he rcpoits and the 
programmes formulated are communicated for 
consideration to an Advisory Committee of the 
Royal Society, which from time to time fur- 
nishes valuable suggestions and advice 

The Indian Research Fund — Scientific 
research work is i.ipidly developing in India 
In 1911 the sum of 5 lakhs (£‘33,000) out 
of the surplus otuum revenue was set aside 
as an endowment for res arch into epidemic 
diseases in connection witJi the Cential Re- 
search Institute, at Kasauh It wa- hoped 
that this sum might be largely augmented 
by pinatc subsriiptions An Indian Re- 
seaich Fund Association w'as constituted, 
and a good deal of w^ork has already been 
undertaken Its objects arc defined as “ the 
prosecution and assistance of research, the 
propagation of knowledge and experimental 
ineasuies generally m connection with the 
caustitioii, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases ” Fiesh investigations 
into kala azar and cholera have been inaugura- 
ted, and an officer was deputed, at the expense 
of the Fund, to study yellow fever m the re- 
gions where it is endemic, with a view to taking 
.steps to prevent its mtroduetion into India 
A further grant of C lakhs (£40,000) was made 
to the Central Researcli Fund from the opium 
surplus of 1911-12 It has been decided to 
devote to research and aiiti-malarial projects 
5 Icikhs (£33,000) a y(‘ar from Impciial revenues 
commencing m 1913-14 A new periodical. 
The “ Indian Journal of Medical Research ” was 
instituted in 1913 and is published four 
times annually, as the official organ of the 
Research Fund The journal deals with every 
branch of research directly or indirectly con- 
nected with medical and sanitary science, and 
forms a record of what is being clone m India 
for the advance of this work. 


NATIVE PASSENGER SHIPS. 


The following Resolution by the Govern- 
ment of India was issued m October 1913, as 
a result of inquiries set on foot after the loss 
of the Titanic. — 

“ The Board of Trade made a comprehensive 
revision of the scale of boats and life-saving 
appliance to be provided on board 8hi{s in the 
United Kingdom and appointed committees 
nf experts to deal with collateral questions 
arisliig in the same connection. Meanwhile, 


I the maritime local Governments have been 
consulted as to the necessity for revising the 
rules which govern vessels in British India, 
particularly those under the Native Passengei 
Ships Act 1887, the Pilgrim Ships Act 1896, and 
tlie Indian Emigration Act 1908, which are read 
in the notifications detailed above The replies 
show that while a revision is undoubtedly 
necessary, there is a great divergence of opinion 
as to the extent to which it is required and the 
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Native Passenger Ships. 


lines on which it should proceed The subject 
18 one of considerable difficulty and complexity, 
involving a number of tecrmical and other 
questions which need careful scrutiny The 
Government of India have therefore decided to 
appoint a committee representati\e of official 
and non-official inteiests which will enquire 
generally into the sufficiency of the existing 
rules and report its views to the Government 
The committee will, consist of the following 
President and members —President, Mr C G 
Todhuntcr, ICS, Collector, Madias Presidency 
Members— the Iloirble Sir Fazulbhoy Currim- 
bhoy Ebrahim, Tiombay , Commander C J C 
Kendall, i) s o , rim. Port Officer, Calcutta , 
Mr W H Ogston, partner in Messrs Killick, 
Kixon & Co , Bombay , Captain P Best 
Cronix, Marine Bepartiuent, British India 
Steam Navigation Company, Calcutta ” 

The Committee met at Bombay on the 10th 
November and subsequently visited other ports 
It was to submit its report to the Government 
of India on the 1st March 1914 

Difficulties of the Question— The appoint- 
ment of the committee was welcomed by the 
Press, though some criticisms were directed 
against the apparent narrowness of the scope 
of the inquiry The whole subject is one of 
considerable diffic .ty and complexity It is 
well-known that tlu' standards laid down under 
the em'''tments now in force arc not adequate 
to provide accommodation for all on board It 
would be invidious to specify any one vessel to 
illustrate the inadequacy of the present stan- 
dards, but it may loughly be said that, on the 
assumption that the ( iibic capacity which 
should bo provided in life-boats should be at 
the rate of ten cubic feet per adult, the accom- 
modation now provided will only afford room 
for 20 to 50 per cent of the number of passengers 


carried The question is further complicated 
by reason of the fact that of a number of native 
passenger ships many are never out of sight of 
land during their voyages, and that any 
insistence on the principle that there should be 
life-boat accommodation for all on board will 
necessarily result in the curtailment of the 
cai lying capacity It is doubtful therefore 
whether, m th(‘ case of passenger ships which 
are engaged in the carriage of passengers 
bctw'ecn ports separated by inconsiderable 
distanei's, some relaxation should not be allowed 
ill the matter of providing life-boat accommoda- 
tion foi all on board 'tbe matter is thus 
essentially one for local investigation 

Working of the Act.— Under the Native 
Passenger Ships Act (X of 1887) the term 
“ Native Passenger Ships ” is applied to 
sailing-ships, which carry as passengers more 
than thirty natives of Asia or Afiica, and to 
steam-ships carrying more than sixty such 
natives Local Governments have discretionary 
power, with the sanction of the Govemor- 
Geiicral in (Jouircil, to alter these numbers to 
fifteen and thirty, respectn cly A long voyage 
IS defined m th(‘ Act as a voyage in which the 
ship wall. 111 ordinary circamstanccs, be conti- 
nuously out of port lor one hundred and 
twenty hours or more and a sliort voyage a« 
one in which tlie ship will not, in ordinary 
ciicumstanci'S, b(‘ continuously out of port for 
one hundred and twenty hours The space 
allotted to passengers, and some of her condi- 
tions, differ m a long and a short voyage 

The total number of persons who left Indian 
ports in native passenger ships under the Act, 
X of 1887, that is, who left as passengers, 
being neither emigrants to the Colonu's of 
elsewhere nor pilgrims to the holy places in 
Arabia, was 2,526,248 in 1911-12. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time of TTigh 
Water may be found by adding to, or subtract- 
ing from, the time of High Water at London 
Bridge, given m the calendar, the corrections 
given as below — 




H 

M 

Gibraltar 

siih 

0 

32 

Malta 

add 

1 

34 

Karachi 

.. sub 

2 

33 

Bombay 

• jj 

1 

44 

Goa 

,, 

2 

44 

Point de Galle 

add 

0 

12 

Madras 

. . . Bid), 

5 

6 


H M 


Calcutta 

sub. 

0 

19 

Kangoou Town 

add 

2 

41 

„ Bivcr Entrance 

1 ) 

1 

35 

Penang 

.. sub 

1 

39 

Hmgaixire 

>> 

3 

25 

Hongkong 

• • n 

4 

27 

Shanghai 

„ 

0 

34 

Yokohama . 

, , add 

3 

6 

Valparaiso . 

.. 8id> 

4 

40 

Buenos Ayres 

, . add 

4 

0 

Moutc Video 

• » 

0 

32 



Wild Animals and Snakes. 


In the 25 years ending in 1911 the number 
of human beings reported to have been killed 
in British India by wild animals was 67,389, 
and by snakes 643 994, making together a 
total of 611,383, but the figures are far from 
accurate Up to the year 1900 deaths from 
mad dogs and jackals were included in the 
returns, but as these animals are not oidi- 
narily dangerous to human beings or cattle, 
the figures have been omitted since 1901 
The annual average number of persons killed 
during successive quinquennia since 1876 is 
as follows * — 



By 

wild 

aniniah 

By 

buakes 

Five years ending 1880 

3,090 

17,214 

,, „ ,, 1885 

2,752 

19,605 

» M 1890 .. 

2,581 

21,267 

„ „ „ 1895 

2,925 

21,054 

„ „ „ 1900 .. 

3,456 

22,175 

„ „ 1905 . . 

2,461 

22,296 

„ » » 1910 .. 

2,210 

21,571 


As regards the mortality from wild animals 
it will bo observed that the average number 
of deaths is lowest in the quinquennium end* 
lug 1910 The abnormal number of deaths 
m the quinquennium ending 1900 is ascribed 
indirectly to the famine conditions pievailmg 
in Bengal during the year 1900, which drove 
people in large numbers to the jungles in search 
of food, while the drought also brought down 
wild animals into the open country ir search 
of water. The total number of persons killed 
in 1911 aggregated 1,898 as compared with 
2,382 in 1910, the decrease being noticeable 
in every provmce except Bombay, but there 
the total number of deaths was 26, as compared 
with 22 in the previous year 

The tiger is the animal most destructive to 
human life, and is responsible for 38 per cent, 
of the total number of deaths caused by wild 
animals in the last five years. Leopaids, 
wolves, and bears account for 15, 12, and 4 
per cent, respectively 

Of the total number of persons (namely 
1,898) killed m the year 1911, the tiger account- 
ed for 762, the leopard for 253, and wolves 
and bears for 270. Elephants and hyenas 
are the two other classes whose ravages arc 
distmgmshed in the returns, between them 
they were responsible for 76 deaths in 1911 
Of the 665 deaths attributed to “other ani- 
mals,’* 243 arc assigned to alligators and 
crocot Jes, 63 to wild pig.., 24 to buffaloes, 28 
to wild dogs, and 160 to unspecified animals. 


As regards mortality from snakebite, in 1913 
decreases were noticed in the I^orth-West Eron- 
tifr Province and Burma and, as in 1912, 
Coorg returned only one death. In Bombay the 
introduction of "pecial remedial measures are 
being considered for the extermination of snakes 
in the Katnagiri district, which has an unenvi- 
I able notoriety m the Presidency In this 
respect Sir Lauder Brunton’s lancets are report- 
ed to have effect ed a fair number of cures in 
cases m which they were used, but as on previ- 
ous occasions, the information lurnished m 
tliese reports does not justify any definite con- 
clusions as to the efficacy of this method of 
tieatment. 

Loss of Cattle — In the 25 years dealt 
with m these tables, the number of cattle killed 
by wild animals and snakes was 2,067,920 and 
187,436, respectively, making a total of 
22,255,356 3 he average number of cattle 

killed during succebsive qumquennia since 
1876 IS as lollows . — 


' Bv 

1 wild 

janimals 

By 

snakes 

Five years ending 1880 

47,969 

3,052 

„ „ „ 1885 . 

47,501 

1,810 

„ „ „ 1890 

63,030 

3,157 

„ „ ,, 1895 

83,955 

4,857 

„ „ „ 1900 . 

82,465 

8,476 

„ „ „ 1905 . 

86,761 

9,322 

„ „ M 1910 . 

90,037 

10,072 

For the year 1911 

91,704 

10,634 


In the case of cattle, the leopard is even more 
destructive than the tiger, and between them 
they are responsible for 80 per cent of the total 
deaths from wild animals in the last five years 
(the proportion being leopards 48 per cent, 
and tigers 32 per cent.). Wolves come next 
with 12 per cent. 

Of the total number of cattle killed (namely 
91,704) by wild animals exclusively in 1911, 
the leopard accounted for 42,745, the tiger for 
28,832, and wolves for 11,922. Of the cattle 
destroyed by “other animals”, 56 per cent, 
is ascribed to wild dogs. The total for 1913 
was 94,000. 

The statistics relating to the Destruction 
of Wild Animals and Snakes, especially the 
latter, are even more imperfect than those 
showing the deaths of human beings and cattle. 
The rewards given by Government for the 
destruction of wild beasts have averaged 
Rs. 1,66,652 annually for the last three years, 
of which 64 per cent, is on account of tigers and 
leopards killed, 
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Persian G 

The British connection with the Persian Gulf 
has been a matter of steady growth smce the 
earliest developments of England’s mercantile 
and political interests m eastern seas, and is 
now so intimate that Lord Curzon made an 
official tour of the Gulf Ports as Viceroy of In- 
dia m 1904, while the two Conservative and Li- 
beral British Foreign Ministers of recent years 
have both affirmed the principle that for any 
other Power to attempt to establish a port there 
would be regarded by Great Britain as an un- 
friendly act Britain has policed the Gulf, 
surveyed, mapped and buoyed it. 

British and British-Indian trade in the Gulf 
amounts to several millions sterling a year. The 
whole of the Gulf is practically dependent upon 
the Bntlsh Mail services for its postal communi- 
cations. It was the Indian Government that 
laid the cable up the Gulf and across Persia. 
British trade spreads its web inland from the 
Gulf littoral in numerous directions and is 
chiefly directed through the Gulf ports into 
southern and western Persia. Persian imports 
flow in from two directions . from the north, 
via Uussian routes, and from the south and 
west via the Gulf ^ orts, and practically the 
whole of British and Indian trade with Persia 
18 carried by the latter routes The statistics 
of British and Indian trade with Persia are, 
therefore, practically a» record of what goes 
by the Gulf entrances. 

Smce the chronic disturbance of the southern 
routes began a few years ago, a good deal of 
British trade of small bulk has been diverted to 
the Russian postal routes There is also a com- 
paratively small, but rapidly developing, over- 
land trade with India via Nushki and Quetta, 
in Baluchistan. 

The main trade entrances to Persia from 
the Persian Gulf are — 

(1) Through Basra, (approached from the 
Gulf by the Shatt-el-Arab) thence by river 
barge up the R Tigris to Baghdad and thence 
by camel and mule caravan across the Turco- 
Peisian frontier at Khanikin, to Kermanshah, 
in the West Persian Highlands, and on through 
Hamadan to north and central Persia and 
Teheran , 

(2) Through Bushire and inland via Shiraz 
1 0 Isphahan, in Central Persia , and 

(3) Through Bandar Abbas, at the entrance 
of the Gulf, and via Kerman to Seistan and 
Khorasan, in eastern and north-eastern Persia 

Another entrance is through Mohamerah and 
into the western highlands vm the Kanin Valley. 

The last published report on the trade of 
Persia by the British Legation in Teheran 
shows that during the preceding year the 
trade of Persia with foreign countries amounted 
to over £20 million. Russia stood first and the 
British Empire second in the combined list of 
imports and exports In comparing British 
and Russian trade, it must be remembered 
that there have at no time been such obstacles 
to trade in the north — Russian's road of entry — 
as there have been in the rest of Persia, and 
the roads have remained open for caravans 
to move freely along them.^ 


ilf Trade. 

Hamadan, an ancient meeting iioint of se- 
veral trade roads in the rich highlands of West- 
ern Persia, is the largest centre of British trade 
in Persia, taking about three-quarters of a mil- 
lion pounds’ worth of British goods annually and 
growing in importance Kermanshah. westward 
of Hamadan, is the forwarding centre, before 
Hamadan is reached, of the important stream 
of British trade pouring m through the Persian 
Gulf port of Basra and up the Shatt-el-Arab 
to Baghdad. The customs returns of Kermanshali 
show in normal years a total of about £1,000,000 
worth of goods imported from the Unit^ King- 
dom. Of this (principally Manchester goods), 
it 13 estimated that three-quarters are for Hama- 
dan Large Arab- Jewish merchants established 
in Manchester ship their goods direct from that 
city to Baghdad, whence they are forwarded to 
agents in Hamadan Apart from Lancashire 
cotton goods and a little Sheffield cutlery there 
arc no British imports of consequence. The 
war with Turkey has, of course, upset these 
arrangements It is said that inland trans- 
port tariffs being excessive and the southern 
roads unsafe from robbers, British merchants 
generally have found it impossible to compete 
with Germany and Russia It was alleged 
that these two countries, being within easier 
reach, were able to supply the bazars of North 
Persia with goods at a much smaller cost 
and that, although the quality is very inferior, 
this matters little to the average Persian 

A Turkish Chamber of Commerce was form- 
ed at Hamadan in 1911-12 Its members con- 
sist of most of the Arab agents of British and 
Arab firms in Manchester. 

Great developments in British trade with this 
part of Persia will ensue when the railway from 
Mohammerah, at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
into this region is opened Engineers are al- 
ready on the spot engaged in the preliminary 
work of construction The rate of progress 
depends on the state of the tribes which are 
restless British goods by direct steamers 
ordinarily take as a minimum the following 
time in transit — London to Basra, six weeks ; 
Basra to Baghdad, five days (but delay in 
transhipment is frequent) From Baghdad 
to Kermanshah both mule and camel transport 
are available during the summer months, 
but the latter is suspended in winter between 
November and March. 

The Baghdad Route. 

British trade via Basra to Baghdad is chiefly 
transit trade for Persia, as Indeed is the greater 
portion of all Baghdad trade During recent 
ye.irs the virtual closing of the South Persian ^ 
routes benefited the Baghdad traffic by obliging 
goods wMfii formerly entered by otner lines 
to adopt that iha Baghdad and Kermanshah 
instead. The commencement of large irrigation 
works at Hindiyah and ♦Habbaniyah in Meso- 
potamia by the British firm of Sir John Jackson. 
Limited, in 1011, on behalf of the Turkish 
Govern nent, brougnt money into the country 
and increased tne purchasing power of a part 
of tiie population. On the other hand the 
political chaos in Southern Persia has Sad ^ 
a prejadlcial effect upon the import trade. 
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Persian Gulf Trade, 


The elfects of the present war nre, of course, 
not ya fully developed The Baghdad roiite 
IS closed and trade elsewhere greatly hampered. 

Bushire. 

Bushire is the most important direct trade 
entrance from the Gnlf into Persia The 
area in the southern part of the country, for 
which the port of Busliirc serves as a distribut- 
ing centre, tails roughly into two divisions 
(rt) The towns along the mam caravan route 
up to and including Isphahan (such as Shiraz, i 
the principal centre, Kazeruni, Abadch) and 
the province of Pars generally , (fc) the coast 
littoral, south of the first mountain lauge on 
the way to Shiraz, for a distance of moie than 
150 miles in length and embracing, near the 
borders of Aiabistan, the largo town of Beii- 
behan and its district 

From 1908 onwards deterioration in the state j 
of security throughout Southern Persia has I 
been marked. i 

Shipping. j 

Two hundred steamships with a total tonnage j 
of 319,234 tons entered the port of Bushire , 
during the last year for which (omplete official 
returns wore available betoie the War The 
following British lines aie interesti'd m the 
shipping trade of the Gulf and despatched 
cither their own or chartered ships — 1 

Anglo-Algerian Steamship Company, Limited, I 
(1890) 

Bucknall Steamship Lines, Limited 

West Hartlepool Steam Navigat.on Company 

Messrs Andn'W Wt'ir and Co and othei 
chartered steamers 

British India Steam Navigation Company, 
Limited 

Arab Steamship Linos, Limited 

Bombay and Persia Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited 

In addition, several German and some Russian 
vessels belonging to or for the Ilamburg-Ameriea 
Line called at Bushire The number of inde- 
pendent chartered steamers also showed a 
tendency to increase, and with the extension 
of trade on the Tigris and tho developments 
projected in that district it is not unlikely 
that other companies will make their appearance 
A Butch seivice of steamers from Java to the 
Gulf was recently in contemplation The 
Arab Steamship Line, with its head office m 
Bombay, has made rapid progress and now 
has several ships in the trade, whieli are carry- 
ing considerable quantities of cargo. 

Bahrein Islands. 

An important trading centre in the Persian 
Gulf is the Bahrein Islands, lying in an indent- 
ation of the Arabian coast on the western 
shore of tho Gulf. The Bahrein Croup con- 
sists for practical purposes of two islands, 
Awal (tho main island) and Muharrak Tho 
former is 30 miles (maximum measurement 
and has an area of 208 square miles The 
population of the islands is reckoned at about 
100,000 As a port and trade centre, it is 
a place of resort for people from the adjacent 
countries — Persia, Turkish Arabia, Katar and 
Tracial Oman, and to a less degree Central 
Arabia. There is a large interchange of pro- 
iuce. Apart from these commercial visitors 


theie IS also the largo community (iigaged 
in the pearl fishery, who m 1906 were estimated 
as numbering some 17,500 souls The pearl 
trade dominates the whole (ommcrcial situation 

The Hindus and the Persians of Bahrein 
include «i number of prospoioiis merchants 
who control tho bulk ot tho general import 
trade The Hindus, moreovci, represent a 
considerable a nount of capital in India, to 
which they add their ^ahrein gams In the 
shipping business (exclusive ot the native 
coasting trade) European influence is absolute 

Coinmumcations with India and the Gulf 
poits aic niaiiitaiTn'd by tho regular services of 
two lines of atcameis 

Bundar Abbas. 

The district of Bunder Abbas consists of a 
narrow strip of sandy and inhospitable looking 
country lying between high ranges ot mountains 
on tlic nortli and tho shores ot the Persian Gulf 
on the south The town itselt lies near the 
w (‘Stern end of the district, and js the seat of a 
Persian Deputy-Governor, who is subordinate 
to the Governor of tlie Gulf Ports It consists 
of a squalid collection of houses, extending for 
about J ^ miles along tho shore , its inhabitants 
arc pool and impiogressiyc The population 
IS approximately cstimat i at 10,000, but a 
large exodus takes place in summer which 
considerably reduces this number The port 
owes its present existence to the fact that it is 
a convenient, or peihaps the least inconvenient, 
e/ifrepof for goods destined for the south-eastern 
portion of the Shah's domiinons It possesses 
from a shipping point of view but one aclvant- 
age and many drawbacks 

Exports of produce grown in the Bunder 
1 Abbas district are extremely small , similarly 
it is estimated that probAbly not more than 
I .ibout 5 p(^r cent ot th(‘ total imports are con- 
I sumed locally Bunder Abbas is the port ot 
the Kerman districts, and to a largcj extent ot 
I Jjaristan also Now-a-days, owing to the still 
greater insecurity ot the northern trade routes, 
j the large bulk of the Kerman exports are sent 
I down to tho Gulf 

1 Great disadvantage and handicap are caused 
I to trade at Bundci Abbas by tho very high 
telegraph rates m force between Bunder Abbas 
j and all other places 

Muscat. 

Muscat IS the capital and the principal port 
of the Sultanate of Oman, which comprises a 
portion of the south-eastern coast of Arabia 
up to the entrance to the Persian Gulf Muscat 
is tho only port of call for steamers in Oman, 

[ but as the town lies at the end of a cove sur- 
rounded by huge rocky hills, it has no means 
of communication with the interior The 
neighbouring town of Matrah, about 2 miles 
up the coast, supplies this want, and is the local 
centre for trade with the interior. 

The majority of the settled inhabitants live 
by agriculture, of which date cultivation is the 
principal form, but the mountainous and and 
nature of the country does not lend itself to 
remunerative agriculture, and the quarrelsome 
nature of the tribesmen does not encourage 
modern methods The total trade is about 
three quarters of a million annually and taken 
by countries that with India is largest. 



India and the War. 


On August 5tli, a proclam'^tion by Lord 
Hardinge — as GovcrneT--Gcnercil of India and 
ex-officw Vice-Admiral — announced that wai liad 
broken out between His Majesty and (xormany 
The news instantly (‘licited from every p.iit 
of India proofs of loyalty and devotion to the 
British Haj , and in a day or two it was ob\ ions 
to the whole world that, so far from seizing 
upon England’s pre-occupation as a tavouiable 
opportunity for promoting inti'rnal dissensions, 
India had never been so united in seiitiim iit 
and purpose Far more marked lhan the 
dislocation ot business and everyday life which 
naturally occiiired was the intense d(‘sir(‘ of 
every class of Indian to be of some service in 
the just cause which England had urdcTtaken 
to maintain, and the country may fairly be 
said to have become vocal thioiigh the ruling 
chief who inquired of the Viceroy “ What oiders 
has His Majesty for me and my troops ’ " 

Offers made kii India — The e\tcnt to 
which the Indian Goveinimnt, and tlie rrinces 
and peujilca of India, proposed to shaic m tlve 
burden of the war only gradually beeamo known 
At the end of August Loid Kitchener made 
the brief statement in the House of Lords 
that the expeditionary force was to be inci(*ascd 
by two divisions and a cavalry division besides 
other troops from India In explanation of 
that, Lord Crewe spoke of the keen desire of 
Indians to take part in the war and of the im- 
possibility of any internal trouble in India 
which would require the piescnce there ot the 
troops sent to Europe “ It is well known in 
India,” he said, ” that the African tioops ot 
the French Army have been assisting the troops 
in France ot native oiigin, and I feel certain 
that it would be a disappointment to our loyal 
Indian fcdlow-subjects <ill the more on that 
account if they found themselves foi any reason 
debarred from taking part in the campaign on 
the Continent of Europe We shall find our 
Army reinforced by soldiers, Iiigh-boulcd men, 
of flrst-rate training, and repn^sentiug an ancient 
civilisation, and wc feci certain that if they are 
called upon they will give the best possible 
account of themselves side by side with our 
British troops in entounteriiig the enemy ” 

It 18 not yet possible to state the exact number 
of troops eventually sent from India, but it 
will probably be found to be between 150,000 
and 210,000 On the other hand a number of 
Territorials were sent to India from England, 
the first contmgc'nt, consisting of twelve battalions 
of infantry and eleven batteries of Field Artillery 
arriving at Bombay and Karachi early in 
November These Territorial troops are to 
undergo a course of training winch has for its 
object their preparation for active service in 
the field m the shortest possible time The 
Commander-in-Chiet considers the Kitchener test 
of 1904 to be the best all round standard 
for the purpose, which has been modified to 
meet the requirements of the present situation 
(A list of the Territorial units in India, with 
the Stations to which they have been posted, 
is given on another page ) 


Summary of Offers. 

On September 9th, the following Telegram 
from the Vneioy to the Secretary of State 
was read in Pailiament — 

“ Following is a summary of offers of servico» 
money, etc , made in India to the Viceroy 
The Rulers of the NatWc States in India, who 
number nearly S( ven hundred in all, have with 
one accord rallied to the defence of the Empire' 
and ottered tluii peisonal services and the 
rcsomces ot their States for the war From 
among the many Princes and Nobles who have 
vohmtccicd for active service, the Viceroy has 
selected the Chiefs of Jodhpui, Bikaner, Kis- 
hangarh, Rutlam, Sarhin, Patiala, Sir Pertab 
Singh, Regent ot Jodhpur, the Heir- Apparent 
of Bhopal, and a brother of the Maharaja of 
Cooth Behar, together with other cadets ot 
noble families 'Ihe veteran Sir Peitab w'ould 
not be denied his right to serve the King- 
Empcioi in .sjute of his seventy years, and his 
nephew, the Maharaja of Jodhpur, who is but 
sixteen years old, gots wuth liim, 

“All these have, w’lth the Commander-in - 
Chief’s approval, already joined the Expedition- 
ary I’ori es The Mahaiaja of Gwalior and the 
Chiefs of Jaora and Hholpur, together with the 
Hcir-Apparcnt of Palanpur, were, to their great 
regret, prevented from leaving their States 
Twcnty-scv('n of the larger States in India 
maintain iinpirial Scivico Tioops, and the 
services of every coips were immediately placed 
at the disposal of the Government of India on 
the outbreak of war 'J'hc Viceroy has accepted 
from twelve States contingents of cavalry, 
infantry, sappers and transport, besides a camel 
corps from Bikaner, and most of them have 
aheady embarked 

” As particular instances of generosity and 
eager loyalty of the Chiefs the following may 
be quoted — -Vaiious Durbars have combined 
together to provide a hospital ship to be called 
‘ The Loyalty’ for the use of the Expeditionary 
Forces The Maharaja of IVlysore has placed 
Rs 50 lakhs at the disposal of the Government 
of India for expenditure in connexion with the 
Expeditionary Force The Chief of Gwalior, 
in addition to sharing in the expenses of the 
hospital ship, the idea of which originated with 
himself and the Begum of Bhopal, has offered 
to place large sums of money at the disposal 
of the Government ot India and to provide 
thousands ot horses as leinounts From Loharu 
In the Punjab and Las Bela and Kalat in Balu- 
chistan come offers of camels with drivers, to 
be supplied and maintained by the Chiefs and 
Sardars Several chiefir have offered to raise 
additional troops for military service should 
they be required, and donations to the Indian 
Relief Fund have poured m fiom all States 
The Maharaja of Rewa has ottered his troops, 
his treasury, and even his private jewellery foi 
the service of the Kinj-Emperor In add’tion 
to contributions to the Indian Fund, some 
Chiefs — namely, those of Kashmir, Bundi, 
Orchha, and Gwalior and Indore — have also 
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given large sums to the Prince of Wales’ Fund. 
The Maharaja of Kashmir, not content with 
subscribing himself to the Indian Fund, presided 
at a meeting of 20,000 people held recently at 
Brinagar and delivered a stirring speech, in 
response to whicli largo subscriptions ^ere 
collected. 

** Maharaja Holkar offers, free of charge, all 
horses in his State Army which may be suitable 
for Government purposes Horses have also been 
offered by Nizam’s Government, by Jamnagar, 
and other Bombay States Every Chief in the 
Bombay Presidency has placed the resources 
of his State at the disposal of Government, 
and all have made contributions to the Relief 
Fund. Loyal messages and offers have also 
been received from the Mehtar of Chitral and 
tribes of the Khyber Agency as well as the 
Khyber Rifles Letters have been received from 
the most remote States in India, all marked by 
deep sincerity of desire to render some assist- 
ance, however humble, to the British Govern- 
ment in its hour of need. 

"last, but not least, from beyond the 
borders of India have been received generous 
offers of assistance from the Nepal Burbar, 
the military resources of the State have been 
placed at the disposal of the British Government 
and the Prime Minister has offered a sum of 
three lakhs of rupees to the Viceroy for the 
purchase of machine guns or field equipment 
for British Gurkha Regiments proceeding over 
seas, in addition to largo donations from his 
private purse to the Prince of Wales’ Fund 
and the Imperial Indian Relief Fund To the 
4th Gurkha Rifles, of which the Prime Minister 
is Honorary Colonel, the Prime Minister has 
offered Rs 30,000 for the purchase of machine 
guns in the event of their going on service* 
The Balai Lama of Tibet has offered 1,000 
Tibetan troops for service under the British 
Government His Holiness also states that 
Lamas innumerable throughout the length and 
breadth of Tibet are offering prayers for success 
of British Army and for happiness of souls of 
all victims of war. 

"The same spirit has prevailed throughout 
British India. Hundreds of telegrams and 
letters have been received by Viceroy expressing 
loyalty and desire to serve Government either 
in the field or by co-operation in India. Many 
hundreds have also been received by local 
administrations. They come from communities 
and associations, religious, political, and social, 
of all classes and creeds, also from individuals 
offering their resources or asking for opportunity 
to prove loyalty by personal service. The 
following may be mentioned as typical exam- 
ples* — ^The All India Moslem League, the Bengal 
Presidency Moslem League, the Mosleih Asso- 
ciation of Rangoon, the Trustees of the Aligarh 
College, the Behar Provincial Moslem League, 
the Central National Mahomedan Association 
of Calcutta, the Khoja Community and other 
followers of Aga Khan, the Punjab Moslem 
League, the Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal, 
the Citizens of Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon, and 
,many other cities, the Behar Landholders 
Association, the Madras' Provincial Congress 
Committee, the Taluqdars of Oudh, the Punjab 
Chiefs' Association, the United Provinces 
Provincial Congress Committee^ the Hindus 


of the Punjab, the Khalsa Diwan representing 
orthodox Sikhs, the Bohra Community, and 
the Parsee Community of Bombay. 

"The Delhi Medical Association offer the 
field hospital that was sent to Turkey during 
Balkan War ; Bengalee students offer enthusias- 
tic services for (kn ambulance corps, and there 
were many other offers /of medical aid. The 
Zemindars of Madras have offered 600 horses, 
and among other practical steps taken to assist 
Government may be noted the holding of meet- 
ings to allay panic, keep down prices, and main- 
tain public confidence and credit. Generous 
contributions have poured in from all quarters 
to Imperial Indian Relief Fund ’’ 

In presenting the above statement to Parlia- 
ment Lord Crowe said that similar offers had 
reached the Secretary of State from Chiefs who 
happened to bo in Europe. The Gaekwar of 
Baroda and the Maharaja of Bharatpur, to 
mention two only, had placed the whole resources 
of their States at the disposal of His Majesty’s 
Government The Indian community in Eng- 
land, including the Indian students, had made 
loyal offers of services. He felt confident that 
the House and the country would feel deep 
appieciation of this magnilivcnt demonstration 
of the loyalty with which the Princes and 
peoples of India had identified themsel Njs with 
the cause of the Empire. 

The Aga Khan also offered all his resources 
and to serve in the ranks of any Indian regiment. 

Messages from the King-Emperor. 

In opening the session of his Council on 
September 8, the Viceroy read the following 
message addressed to the princes and peoph'S 
of India by His Majesty the Kmg-Emperor . — 

" During the past few weeks the peoples of 
my whole Empire at home and overseas hav(‘ 
moved with one mind and purpose to confront 
and overthrow an lun paralleled assault upon 
the continuity, civilisation and peace of man- 
kind. 

" The calamitous conflict is not of my seeking. 
My voice has been cast throughout on the side 
of peace. My Ministers earnestly strove to allay 
the causes of strife and to appease differences 
with which my Empire was not concerned. 
Had I stood aside when, in defiance of plciiges 
to which my Kingdom was a party, the soil of 
Belgium was violated and her cities laid desolate, 
when the very life of the French nation was 
threatened with extinction, I should have 
sacrificed my honour and given to destruction 
the liberties of my Empire and of mankind. I 
rejoice that every part of the Empire is with 
me in this decision. 

"Paramount regard for treaty faith and 
pledged word of Rulers and peoples is the 
common heritage of England and India. 

"Amongst the many incidents that have 
marked the unanimous uprising of the popula- 
tions of my Empire in defence of its unity and 
integrity, nothing has moved me more than the 
passionate devotion to my Throne expressed 
both by my Indian and English subjects and 
by Feudatory Princes and Ruling Chiefs of India 
and their prodigious offers of their lives and 
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their resources m the cause of the realm. Their 
one voiced demand to be foremost in conflict 
has touched my^heart and has inspired to highest 
issues the love and devotion which, as 1 well 
know, have ever linked my Indian subjects 
and myself. I recall to mind India’s gracious 
message to the British natio 1 of good-will and 
fellowship which greeted my return in February 
1912, aher the solemn ceremony of mv Coro- 
nation Durbar at Delhi, and I find m this bout 
of trial a full harvest and a noble fulfilment of 
the assurance given by you that the destinies 
of Great Britain and India are indissolubly 
linked.” 

Later, when the first contingent of Indian 
troops landed in France, they were greeted 
with the following message from the King — 

“I look to all my Indian soldiers to uphold 
the Izzat of the British Baj against an aggres- 
sive and relentless emany. I know with wliat 
readiness my brave loyal Indian soldiers are 
prepared to fulfil this sacred trust slioulder to 
sho^der with their comrades from all parts ot 
the Empire. Rest assured jou will always 
be in my thoughts and prayers I bid \ou go 
forward "and adc fresh lustre to the glorious 
achievements and noble traditions of courage 
and c’ 'valrv of my Indian Army, whose honour 
and fame is in your hands ” 

Speech by the Viceroy.— In presenting the 
King’s first message H. E. Lord IFardinge 
(‘xplained in greater detail the situation d<‘s- 
enbed by His Majestv in the first few sentences 
of that message Referring to the deep loyalty 
and attachment of the Indian people to the 
Throne, he said that the fact that the Govern- 
ment of India wore in a position to h(‘lp the 
mother country by the despatch of such a 
largo proportion ot our armed forces w^as a 
supreme mark of his absolute confidence in 
the fidelity of our troops and in the loyalty of 
the Indian people He went on to say — 

” It was moreover with confidence and pride 
that I was able to offer to His Majesty the finest 
and largest military force of British and Indian 
troops for service in Europe that has e\er left 
the shores of India I am confident that the 
honour of this land and of the British Empire 
may be safely entrusted to our brave soldiers, 
and that they will acq^uit themselves nobly 
and ever maintain their high traditions of 
military chivalry and courage. To the people 
of India I would say at this time — ‘I^t us 
display to the world an attitude of unity, of 
self-sacrifice and of unswerving confidence under 
all circumstances in the justice of our cause 
and in the assurance that God will defend the 
right.” 

Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis then moved a 
resolution, which was seconded by the Raja 
of Mahmudabad, expressing the opinion that 
the people of India, in addition to the military 
assistance now being afforded by India to the 
Empire, would wish to share in the heavy 
financial burden now imposed by the war on 
the United Kingdom, and requesting the Govern- 
ment of India to take this view into consider- 
ation and thus to demonstrate the unity of 
India with the Empire. The result of that resolu- 
tion was to be seen a few days later in 
Parliament. 


On September 16, the Prime Minister movec 
in the House of Commons — ” That His Majesty 
having directed a military force, consisting o 
British and Indian troops, charged upon th( 
revenues of India, to be despatched to Europe 
for service in the War in which this country u 
engaged, this House consents that the ordinary 
pay and other ordinary charges of any troops 
so despatched, as well as the ordinary charge* 
of any vessels belonging to the Governmeni 
of India that may bo employed in this expeditioi 
which would have been charged upon tin 
resources of India if such troops or vessels hae 
remained in that country or seas adjacent 
shall continue to be so chargeable, prOvldet 
that, if it shall be necessary to replace the troops 
or vessels so withdrawn by other vessels oi 
forces, then the expense of raising, maintainiiu 
and providing such vessels and forces shall b( 
repaid out of any moneys which may be pro 
vided by Parliament for the purposes of th( 
said expedition ” 

In support of the motion Mr Asquith saici 
that in all the moving exhibitions of patnotisn 
evoked by the war none had more touched tin 
feelings ol the Country than the response whicl 
the piinces and people of India had made tc 
the need ot Great Britain. He went on tc 
explain that in consequence of the provision*^ 
of Section 55 of the Government of India Act 
1858, it was not constitutionally right or propei 
to charge upon the revenues of India, except 
in the case of actual invasion or of sudden and 
unforeseen emergency, the cost of troops that 
might be sent outside that country. The 
assent of both Houses of Parliament was needed 
before any such charge could be imposed upon 
the revenues of India. 

Mr Bonar Law. who seconded the resolution 
said this assistance from India came not from 
force, but from good will, and he believed that 
it came because on the whole everyone who 
left England to take part in the Government 
of India, from the Viceroy to the humblest 
oflRcial, was inspired by the tradition that it 
was his duty not to exploit India for the benefit 
of England, but to rule it for the good of the 
people of India We had, he said, made mis- 
takes, but on the whole we had succeeded and 
it was because, in the main, the people of India 
recognised that was the spirit in which the 
Government was carried on, that England had 
received their assistance in the hour of need. 
After further speeches, by Sir John Jardine 
and others, the question was put and agreed to 

Statement by the Under-Secretary of 
State. — In the House of Commons on Novcmbei^ 
26, Mr C Roberts, Under Secretary for India, 
moved a motion, which was agreed to, relating 
to the expenses of the Indian Expeditionary 
Force He explained that two months previ- 
ously the Prime MinAter moved a resolution 
which the House had sanctioned, giving con- 
sent to the payment from Indian revenues of the 
ordinary charges of the British and Indian 
troops dispatched to Europe That resolution 
did not sanction the application of Indian reve* 
nues to pay the cost vf the military oper. tions' 
outside India in non-European areas, and It 
was, therefore, necessary to pass the present 
supplementary motion. India did not seek to 
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make any proht or saMug out ot the abbeiico ot 
the troops which she would liave had to pay 
for it tliey had remained in India , and it had 
therefore been agreed, with the unanimous 
assent of the Legislative Coundl, that Indian 
resources should (ontimie to b('ar the noiinal 
expense while Gitat Jiiitam bore the extia- 
ordinary expense 

After a tribute to the work done in the field by 
Indian trooiis, and to the ( nthusiastic siippoit 
gl\en by the Indian piinces, jMr Roberts said — 
“A wave of inslinttive and emotional loyalty 
has swept o^er the people ot India But it 
would bo unlair not to recogni/e that besides 
this tht're is among the Indian educated classes 
a loyalty based on reason and the recocrnition 
of facts It IS at tunes less warmly expKssed, 
but It IS none the less substantial It is sensi- 
ble of the undtniable bf'uehts conferied by 
British iiile It regaicis — not to put the (ase 
too high — the present regime as the best w'oik- 
ing ariangement lor India Jt is satisfu'd that 
within the liamework ot the Umpire legitimate 
hopes and aspiiations can in due tunc be met 
I think that this more solar sentiment finds 
expression also among those Aloslems who 
(*annot but feid the strain on then nOigious 
sympathies imposed by the insensate lolly ol 
Turkey’s attack upon the British Lmpire 
Men like the'JNhzaiii of Uyehuabad oi tin Aga 
Khan have been unhesitating in the advico 
they have given to those with wliom Bnir 
views natuially carry weight Indian Moslems 
have, I belie\o, made up then minds that then 
secular allegiance is duo to the King-!hnperoi 
They know that tlnir religion obtains the 
amplest toleration and lespict in the Biitish 
Empire and that the idea that tlie present wai 
IS a religious war is an absurdity The matter 
is perhaps suinirn'd up in the remarks of an 
Indian Musulnian “ Why should anyone 
question tlie loyalty of Intlia Is it not oui 
Empire too ^ ” 

The raids of the “ Emden ” — While the 
ships of the East Indies Sciuadron and otln'r 
ships ot the Iloyal JVavy in Indian waters were 
convoying transports from Bombay and Karachi 
and satcguarding the mail loutes, considc^rable 
damage was clone to Biitish shipping by the 
“Emden" That Gerin.in cruiser was parti- 
cularly active in the Bay of Bengal, ott Ceylon, 
and in the neighbourhood of the Maldive and 
Laccadive Islands An Admiralty statement 
issued in the latter part of Octobi'r, announced 
that up to that time only 27 British merchant 
ships had been accounted for by the enemy, but 
of that number a laige proportion had been 
sunk by the “Emden ” As a result the Shipping 
Companies c'xperienced considerable difficulty 
m obtaining lascar crews 

On Sept 22 the “ Emden " arrived off Madras 
shortly after dark and shelled the town, doing 
much damage to some oil tanks and to various 
houses on the sea front as well as to shipping in 
harbour Madras is not fortified and is unprovi- 
ded with search lights, but a battery there 
opened fire on the “ Emden", with the result 
that she at once put to sea A Press Communique 
issued by the Madras Government shows that 
three were killed and sixteen wounded during 
the attack, the killed being J S Fletcher, a cadet 
on the S S “Chupra", an Indian police consta- 
ble, and a watchman of the Burma Oil Company. 


Among the wounded were six Europeans on 
the SS “ Chupra ” The moral effect of this 
attack was to some extent felt in other sea 
ports from which migiation up-country was 
recorded , and a feeling of uneasiness conti- 
nued until it was announced, early in Nov- 
ember, that the ‘ Emden " had been sunk off 
the Cocos (Keeling) Island i. 


The following is a list 

Ot the “ Emden ’s ’’ 

victims — • 

Indus 

3,303"! 

1 

JjOV.lt 

0,102 

Taken and sunk in the 

Killin 

3, 114 1 

y Bay ot Bengal Sept 

Diplomat 

Trabbock 

7,015 1 

1 10-14 

4,014 J 
4,057 

1 

Taken and released 

Kabinga 


Sept 12 

Clan ]\[athoson 

4,775 

Sunk Sept 14. 

King Lud 

3,050 "1 

1 

Foyl(‘ 

4,117 1 

^Sunk Sept 30. 

Bibcria 

4,147 

1 

Tymenc 

3, U4 J 

f 

Bure sk 

4, 150 

Captured Sept 30. 

Giyfedalo 

4,437 

Taken and released 
Sept 30 

Ta' 'll by Emden, re- 

Pontopoios 

4,010 


leased by 11 M S 
Yaimoufh, Oct 10 



Captured and sunk 
Oct 20 


Captured Oct 20. 


Sunk Penang Oct 30. 


Tioilus 

7,502 

Clan Grant 

3,048 

Benmohr 

4,800 

Chilkana 

5,140 

Pomabbi'l 

47 i 

J3\ford 

4,542 

Saint Egbert 

5 520 

Jenuhug (llussian Crui- 


s('r ) 

Moiisqiiet (Flench t)os- 


The War with Turkey. 


It was announced on November 1 that war 
had broken out between Ills Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Turk(‘y On the previous day a 
Pnss CommunKpie had been issued at Simla 
d( tailing the Turkish attaiks on Odessa and 
Russmii ships .ind indicating the consistently 
aggressive attitude of the Turkish Government 
adopted at (Jorman instigation The purchase 
by Turkey of the German men-of-war the 
Goeben and Breslau was followed by the sowing 
of mines in the Dardanelles and the detention 
of British merchant vessels, and eventually by 
the closing of the Daidanelles Another reason 
for grave disquietude had been the unfriendly 
treatment by responsible Turkish officials in 
Baghdad and ]\Iesopotamia of British subjects 
and the open incitement of the population by 
the Turkish official circles against Great Britain 
and her Allies Notwithstanding all this 
provocation ITis Maj(‘sty’s Government intimated 
that if Turkish were substituted for German 
crews on the Goeben and Breslau, if British 
merchant shipping were not impeded, and if 
Turkey would honourably carry out the duties of 
a neutral State, not only would all these illegali- 
ties and hostile acts be ovei looked, but that 
a solemn and written guarantee would be given 
that Great Britain would scrupulously respect 
the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire Furthermore, assurances were given 
that at the conclusion of peace Great Britain 
would see that no conditions were laid down 
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which would impaii that independence and 
integrity and that economic conditions of a 
character favourable to Turkey would be 
obtained. In sp^tc of these assurances the 
attitude of Turkey towards Great lintaiu 
became increasingly provocative. 

Further Provocations by Turkey. — The 

Tress Communique went on to describe military 
prepaiations in Syria obviously designed to 
facilitate an attack on Egypt Goiman intrigues 
were set on foot in Syria, Egypt and (Iscwhero 
with a view to inciting the people to take pait 
in this conflict and rcpoits were even icceived 
of the despatch of Tuikish emissaries to India 
with the object of stiinng up anti-Biitish 
feelings among Indian ^[aliomedans 

The Communique concluded by saying — 
“ Great Biitam, the greatest ilahoiiK'cian 
power 111 the world and the faithful and con- 
sistent friend of TTirkcy, whom she h«is stead- 
fastly helped to maintain Ikt position in Eiiiopc 
and to recover hei stability, whuli was shaken 
m the Balkan War, would see witli tlii' greatest 
regret that Tin key had been decoyed into 
ranging he 1 self on the side of England’s enemies 
and into adopting an attitude as uiijustitied 
as it would be ungrateful, but it cannot be 
denied that the piesiuit situation shows that 
there is* a chauvinistic element (‘ndcavouring 
to drive Turkey into war with England foi the 
benefit of Germany and of Austria, the secular 
enemy of the Turkish State ” Additional in- 
formation as to the course 01 events leading 
up to the war with Turkey w'as siibscciuently 
published in an oflicial White Taper This 
contained a record of the cfloits of Germany 
to corrupt the Moslems and attoided an indis- 
putable testimony of Great Britain’s patience, 
despite Turco- German acts of provocation and 
intrigues, and of her solicitude for Moslem 
interests It also showed that Enver Tasha, 
the Tuikisii War Minister, almost alone among 
the cabinet wished for wai early in August 

Attitude of India.— Gorman intiigues 
and the teachings of bellicose Tan-Islamitcs 
failed to wean Indian Mahoinedans from their 
loyalty to the Biitish Haj Erom Mahomedan 
Leagues and Associations all over India the 
Viceroy received resolutions deploring the 
action of Turkey and thanking Government 
for the assurance that the Holy Tlaces would 
be immune from attack The Nizam of Hy- 
derabad issued a Fannan in which he said — 
“ Let it be generally known that at this ciitical 
juncture it Is thc^bounden duty of the Maho- 
raedans of India to adhere firmly to their old 
and tried loyalty to the British Government 
especially when there is no Moslem or non- 
Moslem power in the world under which they 
enjoy such personal and religious liberty as 
they do m India and when moreover they are 
assured by the British Government, that, as 
it has in the past, always stood the best friend 
of Islam so will it continue to be Islam's best 
friend and will always protect and cherish its 
Moslem subj’ects '* 

The Aga Khan also sent a message to 
Indian Miuiomedans in which ho said — “No 
Islamic interest was threatened in this war and 
our religion was not m peril. Nor was Turkey 
in peril, for the British and Bussian Empires 
ana the French Bepublic had offered solemnly 


to guarantee Turkey all her territories in com- 
plete independence if she had remained at 
peace Turkey was the Trustee of Islam and 
the whole world was content to let her hold 
our Holy Citii'S in her keeping Now that 
Turkey has so disastrously shown herself a tool 
in Gorman hands she has not only ruined herself 
but has lost her position ot TTustee of Islam 
and evil will overtake her. Tmkey has been 
persuaded to draw the sword in an unholy 
cause from which she could not but bo ruined, 
whatever else happened, and she will lose her 
position as a great nation, for such mighty 
Sovcieigns as the King Emperor and the Tsat 
can never be ilefeated Thousands of Moslem'' 
are fighting foi then Sovereign already and all 
men must see that Turkey has not gone to war 
loi the cause of Islam or for the defence of her 
indepeiidcnco. Thus om* only duty as Moslems 
now IS to remain loyal, faithful and obedient 
to our temporal and secular allegiance.” 

At a mei'ting held m Bhopal further evidence 
of Mahomedan loyalty was given by the Begum 
of Bhopal, who, 111 the couise of an address, 
said — ^‘I have cveiy hope that my subjects 
will show their customary zeal in carrying out 
iny wishes and I have no doubt but they will 
follow me and my ancestors and predecessors 
as well as their own forbears, in remaining firm 
in their loyalty and devotion to the British 
Giovvn 1 also expect my co-rcligionists to 
a( t on the advice I have ventured to offer them 
while I, gentlemen, am and will always remain 
loyal to the treaties which ( xist between the 
Bhopal Burbar and the Biitish Government 
and which are binding on me, not only as a 
true follower of Islam, but also as a Ruling 
Cliicf undei the piotcction ot the British Go- 
vernment ” 

The Nawab of Bampur, m a proclamation 
issued to ills subjects, pointed out that the war 
was not sought by the British Government, and 
that tlie British cause, was a just one. He there- 
j tore enjoined liis subjects and invited all Maho- 
1 rnedans m India to remain steadfast in tlieir 
loyalty, and to do everything in their power to 
further the British cause, which is also the 
Indian cause, A manifesto issued by the Nawab 
of Tonk, after expressing His Highness's 
regret that Turkey should have embarked upon 
this wai. Ignoring both the innumerable favours 
icccivcd from Great Britain and the fact that 
vast numbers of her co-religionists enjoy full 
religious freedom and pass their lives in peace 
under the protection of Great Britain, declared 
that it is the bounden duty of all Mahoinedans 
in India to be loyal and faithful to the British 
Empire, and to leave nothing undone to prove 
that loyalty. 

An official communime, published at Delhi 
on November 29 , stateef — ” In reply to a letter 
announcing the outbreak of war between Great 
Britain and Turkey, His Excellency the Vice- 
roy has received a m 6 st cordial and friendly 
acknowledgment from His Majesty the Amir, 
who had already declared his firm intention to 
maintain the neutrality of Afghanistan, in 
the present war. His Majesty in friendly terms 
expresses regret that the Ottoman Government 
should have embarked on war With Great 
Britain.” A few days later a rescript from the 
Shah of Persia was published announcing the 
neutrality of Persia. 
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The Holy Places. — The Mahomedan 

public was further reassured by a Government 
announcement in regard to the Holy Places 
of Arabia, including the Holy Slirines of Meso- 
potamia and the Fort of Jedda. 

** These Holy Places and Jedda,” it said, “ will 
be immune from attack or molestation by the 
British Naval and Military forces so long as 
there is no interference with pilgrims from 
India to the Holy Places and Shrines in question 
At the request of His Majesty's Government, 
the Governments of France and Russia have 
given them similar assurances " 

Trade and Finance and Exchange. 

One of the ^ first questions which had to be 
solved by the financial authorities in India on 
the outbreak of the war was the support of 
Exchange. The Indian Government have 
to meet in London every year what are 
called the Home Charges — interest on the debt, 
pay and pensions, and the cost of purchasing 
stores. These are ordinarily met by the balance 
of trade in favour of India, and are financed 
by the sale of Council Bills i by the Secretary of 
State on the Government of India. But when 
for any reason the export trade ot India is 
checked, then Council Bills arc unsaleable , 
indeed there may for arise a demand for remit- 
tances from India to London, and if this is not 
met from the Gold Reserve Fund or other 
sources exchange must break. It is unfortu- 
nate in many respects that the occurrence of 
the war found the Indian currency system in 
a state of flux. The Secretary of State and his 
financial advisers for many years maintained 
that securities were as good as gold a strong 
body of opinion in India has held the view that 
in time of crisis nothing could take the place 
of gold. The effect of the policy pursued by 
the Secretary of State is that the majoi poition 
of the Gold Reserve Fund, created out of the 
profits on coining to meet Home Charges or an 
adverse balance of trade, was invested . and 
the recommendation of the Currency Commis- 
sion strongly to increase the gold holding in 
Reserve was too recent to be acted upon As 
was anticipated, the declaration of war pro- 
duced an immediate demand for Stciling Bills 
on London, or Reverse Councils as they are 
sometimes called It took a little time to 
adjust the necessary machinery, but a Notifi- 
cation was issued early in August, that the 
Government of India would sell stciling bills 
or telegrapliic transfers on London at gold 
export point, up to a million a week On one 
occasion only, the first week, was this nnlliou 
taken up : the weekly biddings rapidly dropped 
until on November 5 none were taken, but the 
demand revived later and has persisted longer 
than was anticipated This arises n. consi- 
derable degree from the paralysis of the cotton 
industry, for the export of cotton from Bombay 
is the chief staple in tl.e trade of the closing 
months of the year, and the Continent is, with 
Japan, the chief purchaser of the Indian staple. 
On page 179 the weekly allotments of sterling 
bills up to November 12 is given . the subse- 
quent figures are November 19, £390,000 ; 
November 26, £560,000 ; r»ecember 3, £560,000 ; 
December 10, £371,000. The demand for 
Council Bills has, strange to say, existed on a 
small scale side by side with the demand for 


Sterling Bills in India But the extent to 
which the Secretary of State is behind with his 
remittances may be gleaned from the last 
ofiicial return, which shows the following 
results — Amount estimated in the Financial 
Statement to be remitted during 1914-15, 
£20,000,000 * remitted from Ist April, 1914 to 
12th December 1914, by Council Bills, 
£4,388,477 . balance to be remitted from 13th 
December 1914, to Slst March 1915, £15,611,523 
The Secretary of State has met his immediate 
needs by borrowing in London, where his Bills 
have met with a ready demand 

Currency — The next pre-occupation of the 
Government of India lay with the currency 
Whilst the circulation of notes in India has 
shown considerable expansion of recent years, 
especially since arrangements were made for 
the encashment of notes of low denominations 
in all parts of India, in time of crisis the Indian 
pins his faith to metal, and in an increasing 
degree to gold Fortunately the war found 
the Paper Currency Reserve in a very strong 
position indeed It held in India 34 crore^ 
of silver coin and bullion and 18 36 crores of 
gold and gold bullion. It was the desire of the 
financial authorities to gi e gold freely on 
demand , but it became evident that gold was 
being withdrawn from the reserve lOt for 
legitimate purposes, but to sell sovereigns at 
a premium to the ignorant. Consequently the 
authorities placed an absolute embargo on the 
issue of gold Thereafter there was a consider- 
able rush to exchange notes for silver, but the 
reserve was so strong that this rush was nevei 
embarrassing. The transfer of the rupees in 
the Gold Reserve Fund to the Paper Currency 
Reserve in exchange for sovereigns, the ac- 
cumulation of silver in payment for Reserve 
Councils and tlic rapid restoration of confi- 
dence m the convertibility of the Note Issue 
kept the silver reserve at such a high figure 
that the Government fvere never embarrassed 
on this account The detailed statements are 
given on page 178 

Finances — The questions connected with 
exchange and currency took precedence over 
the general questions of finance. These arose 
later Fortunately the war opened when the 
Government were in an exceptionally strong 
financial position The cash balances at the 
end of July amounted to 30 crores of rupees, 
or seven crores in excess of the estimated figure 
These balances began rapidly to fall This is 
the season of the year when the revenue col- 
lections are small, and two important heads 
were seriously affected by the war — the railway 
receipts and the Customs revenue Moreovei 
the Government of India had to meet heavy 
charges in India on account of the great ex- 
peditionary forces which were sent to Europe, 
Egypt, the Persian Gulf and East Africa. There 
was also a partial run on the Post Office Sav- 
ings Banks, against which no cash reserve is 
held. On the other hand the Government of 
India's balances had not to meet the drain felt 
when the Secretary of State is selling Council 
Bills freely A fair idea of the influence of the 
war on internal finance up to October of the 
present year as compared to the correspon ding 
period of 1913 can be derived from an analysis 
of the Statement of Receipts and Payments at 
the Civil Treasuries in India. It is shown that 
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the Land Bevenuo has decreased 66 lakhs and 
the Customs are behind by 63 lakhs. The 
Total Civil Expendituj^ this year was 173 
lakhs higher. The Issues from Post Office 
came to 750 lakhs more than last year The 
net Marine Expenditure was 271 lakhs greater 
and the Military Issues were 250 lakhs more 
The Railway Receipts were behind by 184 
lakhs. Council Bills sales this year were 1,511 
lakhs short. Government have taken loans 
aggregating six million pounds The Cash 
Balance decreased in October by 961 lakhs and 
closed at 1,380 lakhs. 

Trade — Unfortunately the outbreak of the 
war found the trade of India in a very unsatis- 
factory position For nearly twelve months 
there had been very heavy over-trading m the 
great head of the import trade — piece-goods — 
with the result that there was an unpreceden- 
ted accumulation of stoclrs which had their reflex 
action in the accumulation of stocks of clotli 
and yam made m the Indian mills Moreover 
there was a growth of these stocks after the 
war broke out, a" goods ordered a long time 
previously came pouring in. The situation 
was ag^avated when the middlemen, through 
whom the bulk of the trade passes, realised all 
available assets and sought refuge in their 
homes from the imaginary terrors of the war 
Then the rapid decline in the values of cotton 
carried the inference that very soon new sup- 
plies would be coming forward at prices far 
below those at which these great stocks were 
laid down This accumulation of stocks of 
piecegoods has hung like a pall over the Indian 
market, depressing a situation which otherwise 
would have been strong Then the rams of 
1914 were abundant and wcll-distributcd In 
the normal course of events wo might have 
looked for a very prosperous season, as the 
harvest of export crops was -large But the 
Continent of Europe is a large buyer of Indian 
produce — cotton, jute and oilseeds ; this 
market was almost closed The staple export 
trade of Western India is cotton, and for cotton 
there is a very small demand. Again, when 
signs of a revival of confidence set in the raids 
of the Emden alarmed the timid and caused a 
set-back. Calcutta was the first to experience 
a revival, as the demand for two of her great 
staples, Jute and tea, was exceedingly good- 
A recent message from Calcutta (December 15) J 
announced that business was very much as ! 
usual But Bombay at the close of the year 
lay imder the shadow of a sluggish demand for I 
cotton and a huge stock of piecegoods, which 
coming after the disturbance of the financial 
situation caused by the failures of the Swadeshi 
Banks (q v pp. 248-252) hindered any strong 
revival of business. The results of the war 
on trade are clearly shown in the following 
official summary of imports and exports for the 
current year — ^the year commencing April 1st* — 
During the seven months ended October, 1914, 
as compared with the corresponding period of 
1913, the value of imports declined by Rs. 17*93 


crores to Rs 87 46 crores and the total export 
declined by Rs 26 96 crores to Rs. 1121! 
crores. The export of Indian merchandis< 
show a decrease of Rs 27 06 crores or 19.1 
per cent , whilst the exports of Foreign Mer 
chandise show an increase of Rs. 9 69 lakhs 
The grand total of imports, exports and re 
exports amounted to Rs 199 68 crores a 
against Rs 244 47 crores. 

In an article on foreign trade since the out 
break of war, the Indian Trade Journal a 
Christmas time said the important influence! 
which have been at work since the outbreak 0 
war to reduce the volume of India’s over 
seas trade may be summarised as follows — 

(1) The closing of miirkcts on the cessation o 
commercial relations with the enemy countries 

(2) the curtailment of trade with France anc 
Belgium , (3) the restriction of trade wit] 
neutral nations , (4) the scarcity of tonnage 
since a large number of merchant vessels wer< 
required for the transport of troops , and (5 
the restriction of the free movement of tradinj 
vessels owing to the raids of an enemy cruise 
in the Indian Ocean. Exports from India de 
dined 44 per cent, in August 61 per cent, ii 
September, as compared with 45 per cent ani 
37 per cent, respectively, for these months 11 
the case of the United Kingdom, Exports fron 
India in October showed a decline of 54 pe 
cent as compared with October, 1913, as agains 
39 per cent, in the case of the United Kingdom 
Imports for August and September into Indii 
declined by 20 and 56 per cent , respectively 
while m the United Kingdom they declined 2- 
and 26 per cent for these months. Import 
into India in October showed a decline of 25 pe 
cent , as against 28 per cent, in the iniiiorts 0 
the United Kingdom. These comparisons ar 
with the corresponding months of 1913. 

The hampering conditions referred to in th 
preceding paragraph were most severe in Sep 
tember A decrease of 61 per cent, m export 
and 56 per cent, in imports sufficiency illus 
trates this. The trade returns for October sho\ 
a decrease of 54 and 25 per cent. — an mdicatioi 
that Indian commerce was then moving in th 
direction of normal conditions. 

Imports of Treasure declined by Rs. 4 9 

crores to Rs 14 33 crores Gold bullion fe) 
by Rs 3.34 crores to Rs. 6 06 crores and sove 
reigns by Rs 3 73 crores to Rs. 1.82 crores 
while Silver bullion improved by Rs. Lft 
crores to Rs 5 86 crores Exports of Treasur 
also declined by Rs. 2.59 crores to Rs. 2 7 
crores. 

The tonnage of vessels entered at ports i 
Bntish India from Foreign countries an 
British Possessions with cargoes during tt 
seven months April to October 1914, amountc 
to 3,246,151 tons, and the tonnage cleared 1 
3,723,803 tons, as against 3,823,627 tons ente 
ed and 4,743,865 tons cleared during the cc 
responding seven months of 1913. 
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Summary table showinf? the Value of Imports and of Exports of Foreign Merchandise, 
of Exports of Indian Merchandise and of Total Exports for each month in the two previous years, 
and I for the completed months of the current year • — 



Imports 

EXPOriS, FOREIQN MERCHANDISE 


1012-13 

1913-14 

1914 15 

1912-13. ' 

1913-14 

1914-15 



Us 

Bs 

R = 

Us 

Rb 

Apriil 

13,90,22,664 

15,04 15,521 

14,40,63,703 

40,03,508 

42,03,952 

39,23,091 

May 

11,62,92,735 

14,30,53,963 

13,58,96,900 

48,07,085 

38,28,617 

35,00,061 

June 

10,46,51,140 

12,22,43,850 

12,08,19,583 

37,30,030 

35,35,105 

40,42,424 

July 

11,09,07,158 

14,47,01,327 

14,00,30,230 

42,03,009 

37,71,878 

51,28,504 

August 

12,04,77,715 

10,13,01,280 

12,92,02,767 

30,45,157 

35,38,550 

23,07,757 

September 

14,63,08,071 

10,05,18,517 

7,39,86,111 

36,05,242 

32,24,402 

40,35,885 

October 

15,01,06,005 

16,55,05,522 

j 12,36,12,013 

1 

40,24,876 

34,90,712 

1 

36.35,107 


- 

Exports, Indian Merck \ND ibB | 

Total Exports 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1014-15 


j Bs 

Bs j 

Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

April 

20,00, 27, ()23 

21,03,17,024 

20,41.12,290 

21,31,91,131 

21,45,31,576 

20,80,35,387 

May 

20,00,33,199 

19,29,48,029 

21,04,42,737 

21,14,40,264 

49,67,76,640 

21,30,42,798 

June 

20,21,48,900 

17,53,93,308 

21,42,58,128 

20,58,78,090 

17,89,28,533 

21,83,005 

July 

20,47,67,333 

20,25,74,635 

19,17,20,336 

20,89,70,002 

20,63,40,513 

19,08,51,840 

August 

17,25,12,907 

17 24,09,032 

9,88,70,420 

17,00,58,124 

17, 59, 47, .588 

10.11,87,177 

September 

18,07,29,705 

19,47,77,977 

7,56,47,131 

18,42,94,947 

19,80,02,379 

7,90,83,016 

October 

20,42,06,542 

21,08,38,522 

9,95,95,649 

20,82,90,418 

22,03,29,234 

10,32,30,756 


Measures of Precaution. 

The export of Welsh coal and of various 
articles capable of being used as military or 
naval stores was prohibited, and a schedule 
issued of what articles would be treated as 
absolute contraband and conditional contra- 
’'and. 

One of the first effects of the war was a rise 
in the jprice of foodstuffs but this was met by 
firm action on the part of the local governments 


and municipalities. In Bombay, for example, 
an Advisory Committee was formed for regulat- 
ing prices, and the prices fixed by them from 
time to time were published in the QovernmerU 
Gazette 

Special Ordinances were proclaimed dealing 
inter aha with the position of enemy aliens 
in India, and a camp for prisoners of war was 
established at Ahmednagar to which several 
hundred German and Austrian males were sent 
from all parts of India and from East Africa. 
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Censorship of News. — Immediately after 
the declaration of war it was notified that “ in 
view of the recent declaration of war with 
Germany and the* extreme necessity of main- 
taining secrecy regarding military and naval 
movements the Governor-General proposes to 
promulgate the ordinance p’-ohi biting the 
publication of news re’atmg to the movements 
and dispositions of His Majesty’s forces of to 
works undertaken for the defence of the British 
Empire, save where such information has been 
supplied for publication by Government or has 
been approved by a Government censor Any 
contraventions of the provisions of the ordinance 
will constitute an offence and any matters so 
published will be liable to confiscation Pro- 
secutions under the ordinance will only be 


allowed upon complaints made or under autho- 
rity from the Governor- General in Council, a 
local Government or an officer empowered in 
this behalf by the Governor- General in Council 
and will bo triable only by District and Sub- 
Divisional, or Presidency Magistrates ” 

An Indian Army Order notified, in November, 
that, in addition to enlistments under existing 
conditions, enlistments in the Regular Army 
would be opened in India under certain con- 
ditions for men between 19 and 35 years of age. 
These enlistments will be for a period of three 
years with the* colours, or if the war lasts longer 
for the duration of tlie war , If, however, the 
war lasts lor less than three years the men so 
enlisting will be discharged with all convenient 
speed 


Prize Courts. — The Courts specified in the first column of the Schedule below have been 
duly constituted Prize Courts in territoiics under the Government of India The oificers named in 
the third column have been authorised to conduct Prize Proceedings on behalf of the Crown in 
respect of cargoes on the detained enemy vessels named in the second column, and to these 
officers all enquiries with regard to British or neutral caigoes shipped on these vessels should be 
addressed. 


Prize Court 




Name of 
enemy vessel 


Officer to whom all enquiries 
should be addressed 


High Court of Judicature, Calcutta 


Pcrla 

Trostbiug 

Frankentels 

Freientels 

Rotenfcls 

Pagenturm 

Kuimark 


I 


J 


Solicitor to Government. 


High Court of Judicature, Bombay 


Rheinfcls 

Warturn 

Karadcniz 


} 


Ditto 


Court of the Jiidu lal Commissioner 
in Sind, Karachi 


Braunfels 


Government Pleader of the Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court, Sind. 


Chief Court of Lower Burma, Ran 
goon 


Alesia 


Government Advocate 


Court of the Resident, Aden 


Wartenfels. 

Lind enf els 
Erzherzog 
Franz Ferdinand 
Varzin. 


I Second Assi'^tant to the Political 
Resident, Aden 


Relief Funds. 

On the initiative of His Excellency the 
Viceroy a large sum of money was raised in 
India for the relief of distress caused by the 
war. A central committee was formed, over 
which the Viceroy presided, and which included 
the Governor of Bengal, the Governor of Madras, 
the Governor of Bombay and the Commander- 
in-Chief, the members of H E the Viceroy Ex- 
ecutive Council the heads of other Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations and the following 
Ruling Chiefs : — Their Highnesses the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, the Begum of Bhopal, the Maharaja 
of Gwalior, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the 
Maharaja of Indore, the Maharaja of Jaipur, 
the Maharaja Regent of Jodhpur, the Maharaja 


of Kashmir, the Maharao of Kota, the Maharaja 
of Mysore, the Maharaja of Patiala, the Maha- 
raja of Rewa, and the Maharana of Udaipur. 

Unde, its control an executive committee 
was formed and local branches were constituted 
The treasurer of the Fund is Sir A. Kerr, and 
the joint secretaries a^e Mr. F W. Johnston 
and Major John Mackenzie. Up to the time 
this book went to press, subscriptions to the 
fund amounted to over Rs. 65 lakhs. 

Among the provincial offshoots of this fund 
Is the Women’s Branch of the Bombay 
Presidency Fund, wh ch was started by Lady ' 
Willmgdon, with the object of collecting com- 
forts for the troops and of making up quantities 
of suitable garments. 
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The St. John Ambulance Association 

sent the following circular letter to all the 
three hundred centres of the Association in 
India : — 

“ England is now at war, and there is evidence 
of intense enthusiasm on the part of the public 
in this country and a great desire to help our 
troops in the field. One of the most important 
functions of a Bed Cross or ambulance society 
is to direct such patriotic enthusiasm into 
correct channels, and I am to suggest that your 
centre should form a ladies’ committee with 
the following objects — (1) To collect funds , 
(2) to collect gifts of articles likely to be of use 
to troops on service ; (3) to collect material for 
ambulance detachments should such be formed,” 

The report of the India Branch of the Asso- 
ciation for the year ending September 30, 1914, 
says that at an important meeting of the Exe- 
cutive Committee in Simla, on August 12, it 
was decided to initiate forthwith adequate 
measures to supplement where necessary the 
ordinary medical and ambulance services of 
the country. Committees of ladies were forth- 
with organised at all Centres throughout India 
for the collection of articles likely to be needed 
for the sick and wounded, or money with which 
to purchase them, and a depot was opened 
at Bombay for their reception and shipment 
to the theatre of war. The enrolment was 
also arranged for of local detachments of ambu- 
lance workers, men and women combined, 
at as many stations in India as possible in 
readiness for service locally. 

A depot for the reception and distribution of 
gifts was subsequently organised at Bombay. 

Hospitals. — Adequate provision for the 
sick and wounded on return to India was one 
of the first needs thought of by the wealthy. 
On August 12 the Maharaja of Gwalior tele- 
graphed to the Viceroy, on behalf of himself, 
the JNizam of Hyderabad, the Begum of Bhopal, 
the Maharajas of Jodhpur, Bewah and Batia, 
and a number of other ruling chiefs, offering a 
hospital ship of three hundred beds to be named 
” Loyalty ” and this offer was accepted The 
ship selected was the s s. “ Empress of India,” 
belonging to the Canadian Pacific Bail way Com- 
panv and she was chartered by the Maharaja of 
Gwalior for one lakh of rupees per month 
She contains about 600 beds and first sailed 
from Karachi for England in December. 

Another Hospital Ship was provided by the 
Madras Presidency, to the fitting up of which 
a number of gifts in kind and in money were 
made by various societies and private indi- 
viduals. This vessel, a new British India 
steamer, was ready by the middle of November 
under the charge of Col, G. G. Giffard. 

The Director of Medical Services has ijrepared 
a number of selected hospitals for Indian troops, 
especially for those coming from East Africa 
and the Persian Gulf. These hospitals total 
about 1,600 beds. ' 

In Bombay a hospital was prepared in the 
Prince of Wales Western India Museum, a 
building nearing completion, and by the be- 
ginning of November ft was ready for use with 

? accommodation for 108 patients and space 
or further expansion if necessary up to 250 
beds. This hospital is known as we Lady 
Hardinge War Hospital. For the transport 


up-country of the less seriously wounded, two 
hospital trains were prepared. 

It was announced at the end of November 
that the Committee of the Bombay Presidency 
Branch of the Imperial Indian War Belief 
Fund had offered to provide a 600-bed hospital 
for Indian tro.>ps engaged in the war. This 
offer was accepted, and measures were taken 
for the organisation of this hospital, which, under 
the title of The Bombay Presidency Hospital 
IS to be entirely equipped, staffed and main- 
tained from the Bombay Presidency including 
Sind, and will be located, probably at some 
convenient base in Egypt, but at any place 
that the military authorities may, with a view 
to the requirements of the British Indian forces 
operating in the field, determine to be most 
desirable. 

Contributions from Ruling Chiefs — The 

manner m which the Buling Princes subscribed 
to the various war funds, in addition to provid- 
ing the Hospital Ship already mentioned, has 
been very generous and general. By the be- 
ginning of December they had given about 
£190,000 to the Prince of Wales' Belief Fund 
and the Indian Belief Funa and approximately 
£800,000 to the expenses of the war. This 
latter sum includes £400,000 from th.. Nizam 
of Hyderabad and £330,000 from the Maharaja 
of Mysore. A further sum of nearly £30,000 
was given to provide motor cycles, binoculars, 
telescopes, etc , and £24,500 of this was given 
by the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, who also 
gave a motor ambulance of 41 cars for the use 
of the troops in Europe and arranged for the 
establishment of a convalescent home in East 
Africa Besides their gifts many Chiefs pre- 
sented largo numbers of horses, mules and 
camels and oven gave their own private motor 
cars Finally it should bo remembered that 
a number of Imperial Service troops are now 
included in the expeditionary forces and are 
being maintained at the expense of their res- 
pective states 

Funds in England — In addition to the 
work undertaken by the Imperial Indian Belief 
Fund, various agencies in England are contri- 
buting to the welfare and comfort of the Indian 
Expeditionary Force and giving help towards 
the care of their dependents in India. A 
statement, issued by the Secretary of State 
in October, explained that the organisation of 
additional hospital accommodation for the 
Indian troops of the force and the provision of 
extra comforts for them In the field had been 
undertaken, by authorisation of the Secretary 
of State for India and with the full concur- 
rence of the Secretary of State for War, by the 
St. John Ambulance Association, which ap- 
IHunted a special Indian Soldiers^ Fund Sub- 
committee to deal with the many questions 
arising out of the special needs of our Indian 
soldiers in Europe. The activities of this Sub- 
committee, under the Chairmanship of Sir 
John Hewett, have taken two main direc- 
tions. The first object was the provision of 
hospital accommodation, and it was found 
possible to provide at once a hospital of at 
least 500 beds from funds subscribed bv the 
public. The second was to supplement the 
official supply of warm clothing and medical 
comforts, as well as other comforts, for the 
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troops in the field. The Sub-Committee esta- 
blished for these objects the Indian Soldiers* 
Fund on behalf of which the late Lord Roberts 
issued an appeal for subscriptions In view of 
the fact that the Indian Sub-Committee in 
London of the St. John Ambulance Association 
has a special organisation, with official 
facilities, for the desr^atch of presents to the 
Indian troops, an appeal was made that other 
agencies for the same purpose should woik m 
close co-operation with the Sub-Committee 

Indian Field Ambulance. — A statement 
was issued in London by the Press Bureau, in 
November, to the following effect — 

The Indian Field Ambulance Training Corps, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. J Baker, Indian Medical Service (retired), 
is now in training in Loudon and in its week-end 
camii at Eastcotc. 

A detachment of 30 men, including four 
medical officers (or civil medical practitioners), 
four clerks, four cooks, and 19 ward orderlies, 
has been supplied by the Corps, in response to 
a request from the War Office, and has started 
tor Netley Hospital under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sharman, Indian Medical 
Service (retired), to sei ve in connection with the 
Indian troops A further small detachment of 
nursing ' orderlies has been supplied by the 
Corps for emergency service on hospital ships 
And the probability is that the War Office will 
make further requests for men to serve in 
similar capacities as time goes on. Recruits 
giving their services will, of course, come under 
military discipline, and will receive such pay as 
the War Office allows. The rates ot pay otteied 
up till now have been for clerks, cooks, and 
orderlies, 43. a day , for subordinate medical as- 
sistants, 10s. a day , and for medical officers for 
civil medical practitioners), 20s a day In all 
cases hitherto rations and lodgings have also 
been provided Qualified mcdic<il men aie 
eligible for the better-paid positions Students 
with medical training or with some experience 
of ambulance work can be very useful in nursing 
and interpreting, and others may be of use 111 
«ther ways. 

Trade with the enemy. 

The position of firms in India which 
were wholly or partly German or Austrian is 
defined in a Press Communique which says — 
Government are advised that one of the effects 
of a declaration of war is to dissolve ipso facto 
all contracts of partnership between British 
and enemy subjects In the case, therefore, 
of firms where the partners are British and Ger- 
man or Austrian subjects the partnership 
would appear to be ipso facto dissolved, and the 
firms must decide whether they wish to carry 
on the business under British or German (or 
Austrian) management, and if Government 
are satisfied that the German or Austrian 
partners have m fact ceased to have any voice 
m the management of the firm, and due adver- 
tisement of the fact has been made, Govern- 
ment will be prepared, so far as Government 
are concerned, to recognise the remaining 
partners as successors in interest of the original 
firm and as British firms subject to the same 
duties and responsibilities ^hat are imposed by 
the Royal Prodamation on all persons resident, 
carrying on business or being in the British 


Empire The same principles will bo applied 
where neutral subjects are partners with Ger- 
mans or Austrians In the case of firms which 
are wholly German or Austrian or decide to 
continue under German or Austrian manage- 
ment, a license under Royal Authority is neces- 
sary to enable them to continue their trade, 
and each application for such a license will be 
considered on its own merits with duo regard 
to British interest 

On November 17, a notification under the 
Foreigners' Ordnances, 3, 7, and 8 of 1914, 
was published issuing an order to bo known as 
the hostile foreigners trading order (where 
hostile foreigner, is to mean any subject of the 
German Empire, Austria-Hungary or of the 
Ottoman Empire, other than an Egyptian 
subject). It empowered local Governments to 
inspect all books of any company, firm, asso- 
ciation or body ot individuals and to require 
information to be given Also to authorise a 
search of premises to ascertain whether busi- 
ness IS being earned on by any hostile foreigner 
or by a firm of the same any individual 
or firm found to belong to this category 
IS forbidden to carry on business except in 
accordance with any license that may be issued 
after application to the Government of India 
submitted through the local Government con- 
cerned Powers are also given for requiring all 
assets to be deposited with a receiver appointed 
by the local Government Later in November 
it was notified that a general licence to trade 
in Jiritish India might be granted to a hostile 
firm it it satisfied the following conditions — 

(1) That the company is registered in the 
United Kingdom or in a Biitish possession 

(2) That on the 3rd day of August 1914, 
sucli company was not the ag(*nt for any pei- 
son carrying on a business or trade in the 
territoiics of any State now at war with His 
Majesty 

(3) That on the 3rd day of August, 1914, 
not moi<‘ than one-third ot the issued share 
capital was held by, or on behalf of, and no 
appointment of director was held by any per- 
son or persons being subjects of any State now 
at war with His Majesty 

(,4) That on the 3rd day of August, 1914, 
no director, manager or other officer was a sub- 
ject of any such State, and 

(5) That such company is not specifically 
exoluded from the benefit of this general 
licence by a notification in the Gazette of India 
by tin* Governor General in Council in this 
behalf for the time being in force 

On November 30, an ordinance was notified, 
empowering the Governor-General m Council, 
general' y also each Local Government indivi- 
dually, to call for information as to stocks 
of articles of commerce and to make searches 
for same, also to take possession of any stocks 
unreasonably withheld from the market, 
also to fix compensation for same. 

A Royal Proclamation, dated August 7, 
set forth the law and policy with regard to 
trading with the enemy and stated that “it is 
contrary to law for if'iy person residentcpTym^ 
on business, or being in OUR Dominions to 
trade or have any commercial intercourse with 
any person resident, carrying on business, or 
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being in the German Empire without our 
permission ” A similar proclamation dealt 
with trade with Austria-Hungary, and the 
flfect of them, so far as India is concerned, 
may be judged by the following statistics relat- 
ing to the volume of India’s trade with the 
belligerents it appeals from “ The Review 
of the Trade of India in 1913-14 ” tlnit the 
share of Germany in the import trade during 
that year was 6 9 per cent against 64 1 per 
cent, of the United Kingdom, 5 8 per cent of 
Java, 2 0 per cent of Japan, 2 G per cent of the 
United States, and 2 3 per cent, of Austria- 
Hungary Germany’s share, in the export 
trade last year, was 10 3 per cent against 23 7 
per cent, of the United Kingdom, 9 2 pei— cent 
of Japan, 8 9 per cent, of the United States, 
7 1 per cent, of France, 4 9 per cent of 
Belgium and 3 9 per cent of Austria-IIimgary. 

The value of Indian trade with Germany last 
year, says the Director of Statistics, has in- 
creased,costly British goods being laigely displac- 
ed in India by German cheap manufactures Ger- 
man manufacturers have secured spec lal advanta- 
ges by the application of technical skill, chemical 
science or a combination of both, in the supply 
of certain goods, such as musical instruments 
and mineral dyes from coal tar The develop- 
ment of German shipping has also encouraged 
direct imports from, as well as export of cotton. 


hides, futc, oilseeds, and rice for manufactures, 
to Germany, Cotton manufactures, dyes, copper, 
iron and steel, machinery and woollens bulk 
in the import trade The sub'^tantial improve- 
ment in exports is chiefly due to increased 
shipment of raw jute and cotton, and seeds 
Special Officers were placed on duty to inquire 
into and report on the possibilities of the deve- 
lopment of indigenous indastrics in the circum- 
stances caused by the outbreak of war. 

An exhibition of samjples of imported 
German and Austrian goods was licld at Cal- 
cutta m December under the direction of the 
Commercial Intclligimcc Department The fol- 
lowing classes of articles weio exhibited glass 
beads and glassware of various kinds , matches, 
soap, haidware including enamelled ironware, 
locks, lunges and safes, metal lamps, cutlery, 
etc, carthernware, pencils, brushes, toys, tex- 
tiles, especially German shawls, blankets, flan- 
nels, mixed bilk and cotton velvets, Austrian 
shawls and braid At the same time samples 
of Indian manufactures of similar classes of 
goods, and Indian manufactures were exhi- 
bited Such an exhibition of samples will, it 
is hoped, bo held this year at Bombay and 
Madras, if suitable airangcmdits can be made. 
A number of pamplilets dea .ng with the trade 
of Germany and Austiia-llungary with India 
has been issued by the Commcicial Int^Jigence 
I Dcpaitmcnt. 


Imports from Germany. 

Some of tlie principal articles of merchandise imported from Gcimany into India during the 
year 1913-14 


Ai tides. 

Quantity/ . 

Value. 




1 

h 

Cement 

ewt 

324,555 

47,015 

Chemicals and Chemical preparations 



84,072 

Drugs and medicines (total) . 



69,802 

Alizarine dyes . 

lbs 

4,637,450 

129,764 

Aniline „ 

,, 

7,553 830 , 

408,302 

Glass and Glassware (total) 



190,577 

Hardware (excluding cutlery and electroplated ware) 



482,284 

Copper (total) .. 

cwt. 

248,897 

866,212 

Sugar ... 


14,071 

12,217 

Cotton goods (total) . . 



944,504 

'Vool manufactures (includmg yarn) (total) 



716,384 
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Exports to Germany. 

Some of the principal articles of merchandise exported from India to Germany dunng the 
year 1913-14. 


j 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value, 




£ 

Coir, manufactuicd (excluding rope). . 

Dyeing and tanning substances (total) 

cwt 

212,859 

301,073 

158,840 

107,112 

Grain, pulse and flour (total) 

Kice, not in the husk 


7,144,903 

6,317,901 

2,376,911 

2,096,054 

Barley 

Wheat 


22,957 

501,509 

6,816 

187,042 

Hides, raw 

Skins, „ 

>3 

31 

388,109 

12,794 

2,044.062 

77,343 

Lac 

Oil cake 

t 

33 

52 704 
379,185 

182,811 

100,009 

Seeds (total) 

Copra 


4,052,978 

479,797 

2,740,318 

657,628 

Eapo 

Linseed 


1,163,073 

960,520 

650,734 

537,009 

Groimdnuts 

Sesamum 


188,721 

330,208 

115,321 

270,887 

Mowa 

Castor 


567,670 

95,228 

309,791 

98,618 

Cotton, raw 

Jute, ,, 

tons 

1,088,070 

158,380 

4,001,628 

4,499,111 

Gunny bags 
, , cloth 

No 

yards 

5,363,772 

7,235,340 

114,266 

87,106 


Trade with Austria-Hungary. 

Some of the Principal articles of merchandise imported from Austria-Hungary into India 
during the >car 1913-14 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Glass and Glassware (total) . . . . . . 

Matches, safety and others Gross of boxes . . 

Sugar 

Cotton manufactures (total) 

Wool manufactures (total) ' . . . . . . . 

> 

. cwt. 

1,376,762 

1,480,218 

i 

1 •• • 

£ 

582,541 

64,446 

922,460 

225,152 

77,023 
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Some of the Principal articles of merchandise 
during the year 1913-14. 

exported from 

India to Austria-Hungary 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 




£ 

Rice, not in the husk 

cwt. 

4,228,847 

1,370,032 

Hides, raw 


237,829 

1,229,392 

Seeds (total) . 


864,146 

580,240 

Sesaraum . . 


386,842 

310,290 

Groundnuts 

„ 

214,114 

111,729 

Linseed . . 

,, 

130,004 

73,305 

Rape 

,, 

109,446 

65,665 

Cotton, raw 

„ 

7rB41 

1,949,417 

J ute, , , 

. tons 

45,727 

1 319,392 

Gunny bags 

. No 

112,700 

2,067 

,, cloth . 

yards 

474,000 

6,564 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar 
in 1911, that in future Indians would bo eligible 
for the Victoria Cross gavo satisfaction which 
was increased during the War by the award of 
that decoration to the following — 

On the 31st October, in an action at Helle- 
berke, No 4050 Sepoy Khud.idad, of the 129th 
Duke of Connaught's Own Baluchis, was with 
one of the regimental machine guns The 
detachment was overwhelmed by numbers One 
gun had been put out of action by a shell and 
the three men remaining with it were ordered 
to retire. The British officer in charge of the 
detachment was wounded Sepoy Khudadad 
remained working the other gun until all the 
other five men of the detachment had been 
killed. He was woimded and has since been 
able to rejoin his corps. 

In the action of the night of the 23rd and 
24th November, near Fezthubert, No. 1909 
Nalk Durwan Singh Negi, B Company, 39th 
Qarhwal Hifles, 1st Battalion, when the regi- 
ment was engaged in re-takmg and clearing the 
enemy out of our trenches, was from first to 
last one of the first to push round each succes- 
sive traverse taken in the face of severe fire 
from bombs and rifles at the closest range. 
Although wounded in two places, in the head 
and also in the arm, he continued fighting 
amongst the foremost and did not even r^rt 
himself wounded till he met his Company Com- 
mander after the action was over. Naik 
Darytan Singh Ne*gi was ‘’ummoned on the 6th 
December to the General Headquarters to 
receive his V.O. at the hands of His Imperial 
Majesty the King. 


Land Rewards for Services. 

A Press communiqm, published at Lahore m 
December, states . — In the original scheme for 
the colonization of the area commended by 
the Lower Bari Doab Canal it was decided to 
reserve 103,000 acres to be allotted to the 
military authorities lor distribution as rewards 
to pensioned Indian officers and men. In con- 
sequence of the participation of the Indian 
Army, which is so largely recruited from the 
Punjab, in the war, the number of cases m 
which the military authorities will desire to 
grant rewards of this nature for military set- 
tees to both combatants and non-combatants 
who have distinguished themselves in the war 
or to their heirs, will, no doubt, be largely in- 
creased The Lieutenant-Governor has accord- 
ingly arranged with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India to reserve a further area of 75,000 
acres to be placed at the disposal of the mili- 
tary authorities for this purpose. The al- 
lotment of the whole area now reserved, about 
178,000 acres, will be held over till the close 
of the war when the military authorities will be 
in the best position to make the necessary se- 
lectiCns. The grantees will be able to obtain 
occupancy rights in the land without any 
special payment five years after the commence- 
ment of the tenancy in each case, and after a 
further period of five years will be entitled to 
purchase full proprietary rights at half the 
market value of tne lan^ subject to a maxi- 
mum of Es. 100 ap acre. The payment of riie 
purchase money will be spread over a period 
of 30 years, if the purchaser so desires. In 
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addition military pensioners, who may receive 
the grants, will also be eligible for selection as 
tenants of the official rectangles which will be 
allotted on horse-breeding conditions. 

Territorial Troops in India. 

The following is a Cv^mplete list of the British 
units who arrived in India in 1914 in relief of 
the British troops who have gone to the front, 
together with the stations to which they have 
been posted 

Wessex Division 

Commanding, Major-General Donald, C B 

D. A A and Q. M G, Major Mudge, the 
Queen’s Regiment 

A D. C Lieut Merewether, Wiltshire Regt. 
Devon and Cornwall Brigade 

4th Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry (Major 
Smith), Bareilly 

4th Devonshire Regiment (Lt-Col Acland 
Troyte), Ferozepore 

6th Devonshire Regiment (Lt -Col. Hawker), 
ll^ultan. 

6th Devonshire Regiment (Lt-Col. Rad- 
cliffe), Lahore 

South-western Infantry Brigade 

4th Somerset Light Infantry, (Lt -Col Cox), 
Madras 

5th Somerset Light Infantry (Lt -Col. Cooke- 
Hurlc,) Ambala. 

4th Dorsetshire Regiment, (Lt -Col Bavter) 
Ambala 

4th Wiltshire Regiment (Col -the Earl of 
Radnor), Delhi. 

Hampshire Infantry Brigade 

4th Hampshire Regiment, (Lt -Col. Bowker), 
Poona. 

6th Hampshire Regiment (Lt-Col. Burford 
Hancock), Allahabad. 

6th Hampshire Regiment (Lt.-Col. Playfair), 
Agra. 

7tb Hampshire Regiment, (Lt.-Col. Parke), 
Bombay. 

Field ArtiUery of Wessex Division, i 

First Wessex Brigade 

Commanding Lt -Col. Choke. 

Ist Hampshire Battery (Major Fiowers), 
Lahore. 

2nd Hampshire Battery (Major M. House), 
Peshawar. 

3rd Hampshire Battery (Major P. House), 
Lahore. 


Second Wessex Brigade. 

Commanding Lt -Col Powell. 

4th Hampsliire Battery (Major Malcolmson), 
Lucknow. 

5th Hampshire Battery (Major Thompson), 
Lucknow. 

Third Wessex Brigade. 

Commanding Lt -Col Bedford Pirn. 

6th Hampshire Battery (Captain Carrell), 
Ambala 

Wiltshire Battery, (Major the Earl of Suffolk) , 
Delhi. 

Dorsetshire Battery (Major Livingstone 
Learrnonth), Bareilly. 

Fourth Wessex Brigade. 

Commanding Lt -Col Talbot. 

1st Devonshire Battery (Lt-Col Perownc), 
Allahabad 

2nd Devonshire Battery (Major Vickers), 
Dinapore. 

3rd Devonshire Battery (Major Arden), 
Barrackporo 

Surrey Infantry Brigade 
4th Royal West Surrey Regiment, Secun- 
derabad. 

5th Royal West Surrey Regiment, Lucknow, 
5th East Surrey Regiment, Cawnporc 
6th East Surrey Regiment, Fyzabad. 

Kent Infantry Brigade 
4th East Kent Regiment, IMhow. 

6th East Kent Regiment, Kamptce 
4sh Royal West Kent Regiment, Jubbulporc. 
6th Royal West Kent Regiment, Jhansi. 
Middlesex Infantry Brigade. 

9th Middlesex Regiment, Dinapore 
10th Middlesex Regiment, Fort William 
4th Shropshire Light Infantry, Rangoon. 

4th Border Regiment, Maymyo. 

1st Home Counties Brigade, R F.A. 

1st Sussex Battery, Kamptce, 

2nd Sussex Battery, Mliow. 

3rd Sussex Battery, Mhow. 

2nd Home Counties Brigade, RF.A. 

4th Sussex Battery, Ambala. 

5th Sussex Battery, Multan. 

6th Sussex Battery, Ferozepore. 

3rd Home Counties Brigade, RF.A, 

1st Kent Battery, Jubbulpore. 

2nd Kent Battery, Jubbulpore. 

3rd Kent Battery, Jubbulpore. 
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Racing in India. 


Calcutta. 

The King-Emperor’s Cup Distance 1 mile — 
Mr. Goculdas’ Arthur B (8st 1 Jibs ), Ruiz 1 
Mr. T. Scott's Cider (9st) A Khun 2 

H H The Kour Sahcb of Patiala’s Lo 
Soled (9st 31 bs ) Tom pieman . ..3 

Mr. R S Kempion (9st 31bs ) . .4 

The Viceroy ’s Cup Distance 1| mile — 

Mi, R R S ’s Bachelor’s Wedding (9st) 

P Brown . .. .. 1 

Mr. Coculdass’ Arthur B (8st 71 bs ) Ruiz 2 
3rr. Galstaun’s Shiningway (9st31bs), 

J. Tn'noweth . . 3 

Mr Thaddcub’ Spicy Bit (93t Slbs ) A 
Ferguson . . . 4 

The Governor’s Cup Distance R C (1 mile 
6 furlong 58 yards) — 

Mr Goculdas’ Matchlock (8st 71bs), A 
Hoyt . 1 

]VIr Chowdhury’s Milliner (8st Olbs ), Ames. 2 
Mr Galstauii’s Shining Way I 

(8st 21bs ), A Ferguson VDcad heat 
Mr Gussy’s Valerius (7st 
131bs ), Bullofk J 

The Metropolitan Distance 0 furlongs — 

Mr Goculdas’ Piimroso Morn (9st Slbs ) 


Ruiz 1 

Mj Thaddeus’ Watchtower (8st 11b) 

J Tienoweth 2 

Mr Goculdas’ Soultme (7st 71bs ), A 
Hoyt 3 

Mr R R S’ s Critou (8st 121bs ), P 
Brown . 4 

The Maepherson Cup Distance St Leger 
Course (1 minute 0 fuilong 132 yards) — 
Mr R R S’s Mayfowl (Ost Olbs ), P 
Brown . . 1 


Mr Gussy’s Valciius (8st ), A Ferguson . 2 

]VIr Goculdas’ Matchlock (7st lllbs ) A 
Hoyt . ..3 

Mr. Harrison’s Vancouver (7st ), Harrison 4 
Prince of Wales’ Plate — 

Mr Galstaun’s Shining Way (7st 13lbs , 
carried 8st lib ), J Trenoweth . . 1 

Mr R R S’s Ciiton (8st 12lbs ), P 
Brown 2 


Mr Garda’s Lummation (Ost ) W Southall 3 
Mr Thaddeus' Watch Tower (8st ) 

The Merchants’ Plate Distance IJ^ miles — 


Mr Galstaun’s Shining Way (8st 121bs ), 

J. Trenoweth . 1 

Mr Chowdhury’s Millner (Ost 21bs ) Ames 2 
Mr Thaddeus’ Wayward and Wild (7st 
121bs ) A Ferguson . 3 

Mr. Bartlet’s St Andrews (6st 121bs. 
carried 7st 31bs ) Smyth . 4 


Burdwan Cup Distance R and a distance 
over seven (lights — 

Mr Goculdas’ Picnic (list 31bs ), A Hoyt I 
Mr Ray Chowdhary’s Jemima (Ost 101 bs.), 
Williamson 2 

Mr Thaddeus’ Wayward and Wild (9st 
lOlbs ), T. Ferguson . . .3 

International Pony Plate. — 

Mr Goculdass’ Refresher (Ost iSlbs ), Ruiz 1 
Major Holden and IVfr. T D, Scott's Lad 
Marchmint (Ost 71 bs ), P Brown . 2 

Mr Gussy’s Spring Daisy (Ost") 

71 bs ), Templemar I 

Mr Powell’s The Flapper (late )- Dead heat 3 
Blue Duck) (9st 31bs ), | 

Muidison. J 


TOLLYGUNGE GYMKHANA. 


Governor’s Cup Distance — 1 mile — 

Mr C FT Donctil’s Larkspur (11 st 3 lbs ), 


Mr Roddick . . . . . . 1 

Mr E C Davl’s Bioscope (11 st 2 lbs ), 
Mr Evers . . . 2 

Mr C Kinnimouth’s Prince Charlie (11 st 
8 lbs ), Mr Radmore . . . . .3 

Mr A C Sayer’s Cigarette (9 st 7 lbs ), 

Mr E H Sayei-s . 4 

Club Stakes Distance — 5 furlongs — 

Mr Donctil’s Blackwell (11 st 5 lbs ) Mr. 
Sayers 1 


Mr D Hunter’s Gipsy King (10 st 8 lbs ), . . 2 
Money Down (10 st 7 lbs ), Owner . . 3 

r Tannei’s Cartridge (10 st 11 lbs ), 
Owner . . . . . . . . 4 

Ballygunge Cup Distance about one and 
a hall miles — 

Mr L Edward’s Ahduk (10 st 3 lbs ), Mr. 
Walker . . . . . . . 1 

Mr R Hasluck’s Stirling (9 st. 7 bs , carried 
10 st. C lbs ), Owner . . 2 


TOLLYGUNGE STEEPLECHASES. 


Indian Grand National Distance 3 miles — 
Mr Samond Walker’s Tommy Daw (Ost 
carried 9st 41 bs ), Northmore 
Captain Astor’s Sidbrook (12st 41bs ) Mr. 
Hilhard 

Mr. J. D Scott’s Sea Lad ^11 st ) Mr Evers, . 
Doctor Taylor’s Aconalad (9st 71bs ), Mac- 
neilage 


Tollygungc Plate — 

Captain Astor’s Sidbrooke (12st. 7Ibs ) Hilli- 

1 ard . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr Walkei’s Tommy Daw (Ost. 131bs ) Mr. 

2 Roddick 2 

2 Dr Taylor’s Acona Lad (Ost ), McFTeilage . . 3 
Mr J Scott’s Sea Lad (lOst. 41b8 ), Mr. 

4 Evers . . . 4 
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Bombay. 

The Byciilla Club Cup Distance miles — 

Mr M Goculdass’ Pretty Good Short (Tst 
3 lbs ), Purtoo Singh . . . . 1 

Mr J C Galstaun's Shining Way (8st 
nibs ), K.U1Z . 2 

H H pour Sahib’s Ilamara (6st 71bs ), 
Harrison . , 3 

The Turf Club Cup Distance IJ miles — 
Messrs M GoculdahS and P IStathuradass’ 
Mexico (7st carried 7st 21bs ) Hoyt . 1 
Mr Ah bin Talib’s Gowahajmer (7bt 51bs ), 
Duller . 2 

Messrs M Goculdass and N Mathuradass’ 
Nakib (9bt Slbs ), Puiz 3 

The Grand Western Handicap Distance 
about 1 mile, 1 furlong — 

3Ir. M Goculdass’ Soultline (7st 21bs ), 
Purtoo Singh 1 

Mr 31 li S’s Mayfowl, (9st lOlbs ), Brown 2 
Mr M Goculdass’ Matchlock (8st Gibs ), 
lliiiz 3 

The Bombay Derby Distance miles — 
Nawab Najaf Ah Khan’s Sir Ivnight (8st 
31bs ), A FeiJTason 1 

MajOT F B Pride aux’s Young Tlyderi (6st 
lOTbs ), Kaikhosroo 2 

Mr Ah bin Talib’s Black Malik (8st ), Zam- 
mil . 3 

The Bombay City Plat<' Distance 1 J miles — 

Mr B li S’s Kcmpion (9st lOlbs ), Brown 1 

Mr J C Galstaun’s Shining Way (9st 31bs ) 
Buiz . 2 

Mr Kelso’s Hilarity (9st 31bs ), Sampson 3 

The Mansfield Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 
Messrs Goculdass'and Mathuradass’ Forfeit 
(7st 31bs ), Purtoo Singh . 1 

Mr. B R S ’s Criton (8st 91bs ), Brown 2 

Mr T M. Thaddeus’ Watch Tower (78t 
91b8 ), Ferguson . . . 3 

The Wilhngdon Plate Distance about 7 
furlongs — 

Mr BBS ’s Kempion (lOst. 71bs ), 
Brown 1 

Mr M Goculdass’ Befresher (68t lOlbs ), 
Purtoo Singh 2 

]VIr Goculdass’ Soultme (7st 81bs ), Hoyt . . 3 

The Malabar Hill Plate Distance 6 fur- 
longs — 

Mr B B S’s Kempion (98t lOlbs ), Brown 1 

Mr M Goculdass’ Primrose Morn (9st. 

Slbs ), Buiz . . . . 2 

IVIr M Goculdass’ Polish (Ost 31bs ), A. 
Hoyt . . . .3 

Poona. 

The Governor’s Cup Distance — B C and 
Distance — 

Genl Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s Purity 
(8 st 2 lbs ), Bowley . . . 1 

Genl Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s Haify 
(6 st carried 6 st. 8 lbs ), Japhet . 2 


Messrs Goculdass and Mathuradass’ Mexico 
(8 st 2 lbs , carried 8 st 4 lbs ), Buiz. . 3 
The Western India Stakes. Distance — 14 
mile — 

]\Ir Goculdass’ Befresher ( 7 st 4 lbs ), 
Purtoosingh . . 1 

Mr Goculdass* Matchlock (8 st ). Sardar 
«ingh 

Mr Oomer’s Dalmatia (9 st 2 lbs ), Hill 
The Turf Club Cup Distance — H nnles — 

Genl Kawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s Singer 
( 8 st 3 lbs X Bowley 1 

Mr Ah bin Talib’s Gowahajmer (7 st 7 lbs 
carried 7 st 10 lbs ' Zammil ' 2 

Capt Egerton’s Longboat (G st ), Kamad . 3 
The St Ledger Plate Distance — B C and 
Distance — 

H H the Kour Saheb of Patiala’s Mil (6 
st 7 lbs ), Japeth . 1 

H H the Kour Saheb of Patiala’s Hamara 
(7 st 7 lbs ), Purtoosingh . 2 

Mr Kelso’s Cherrywood (8 st 9 lbs ), Brown 3 
The Aga Khan’s Cup — Distance 1^ miles — 

Mr Galstaun’s Shining Way (9 st 3 lbs ), 

A F(‘rguson . 1 

H H the Kour Saheb of Patiala’s Jaca- 
mar (Sst 1 lb ), Pratt . 2 

Ml Kelso’s Cherrywood (8st 1 lb ) W 
Sampson . . . 3 

The Poona Derby Distance — mih'S — 

Mr Mahomed’s Beyrut (9 st ), Brown , . l 
Mi All bin Tahb’s Black Malik (8 st 3 lbs ). 

Pratt . ... ..2 

Mr B B S ’3 Kayid (6 st c.uned 6 st. 

6 lbs ), Purtoosingh 3 

Tt^ Tria Plate Distance — 1 mile — 

Mr B B S ’s Kempion (9 st 3 lbs ), Brown 1 
11 II the Ivoiir Sahib of Patiala’s Jacamar 
(8 st 1 lb ), Pratt . . ,2 

Mr Garda’s Lumination (8 st 10 lbs ), 
Buiz . . ..3 

Mr Galstaun’s Shining Way (9 st Slbs ), A 
Ferguson . . . . . . 4 

Lucknow. 

Great Oudh Handicap Distance — 6 furlongs — 
Sirdar Jewan Singh’s Hyrcm (9 st 3 lbs ), 
Quinn . , 1 

Mr Bofc.co’8 Bupert II. (8 st 10 lbs ), Buiz. ' 2 
Messrs Lion and Skimmer’s I 
Brandy II (7 st 10 lbs ), 

A. Hoyt . . >-Dcad heat. 3 

Major Hebal Mahomed Khan’s I 
Salisbury (7 st , carried 7 st. ] 

4 lbs ), Andrews . J 

Military Handicap Chase. Distance — 2J miles — 
Mr Thomas’ Councillor (9 st 9 
10 lbs ) Major Kearns 

Mr. Campbell’s Mimicry (9 st. >-Dcad heat 1 
carried 9 st 2 lbs ), Th- j , 

ursby J 
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Capt. Kenworthy’s Sholto ( 12 st 1 lb ), 

Owner .. 3 

Mr. Fleming’s Simson (12 st ) Capt. Hilliard 4 
Civil Service Cup, Distance — 6 furlongs. — 

Mr Gocuidass' Kiora (9 st 3 lbs ), Ruiz . 1 
Mr Alec’s Village Girl (10 st. 5 lbs ), Bow- 

ley .. 2 

The Kour Sahib of Patiala’s Alice (10 st. 2 

lbs.), Murdison . . 3 

Mr. Gocuidass’ Beryl (10 st 7 lbs ) A. Hoyt 4 
Army Cup. — Abandoned owing to the war. 

Delhi. 

Indian Cavalry Grand Annual Chase. Dis- 
tance — 2^ miles — 

Mr W. Coventry’s Bayard (12 st 4 lbs ), 
Owner . . . . . . 1 

Capt A M Daniel’s Flying Hackle (10 st. 

12 lbs carried list 10 lbs ), Owner . . 2 
Capt Caldwell’s Caradof (late Gus) (11 st 
4 lbs. earned 11 st 8 lbs ), Capt. Bradley 3 
Mr G Fellowe’s Murgha (9 st 8 lbs. carried 


10 st. 8 lbs.). Owner . . . . . . 4 

Matheran. 

Willingdon Plate Distance— 6 furlongs — 

Mr Ebrahlm Mana’s Ready Money ( 9 st. 

3 lbs ), Mujeed . 1 

Mr Shaikh Esmail’s Malayeb ( 9 st 8 lbs ), 
Syed .. . ..2 

Mr Ahmed Azami’s Crisis (9 st. 13 lbs ), 

Nama .3 


Lahore. 

Lieutenant-Governor’s Cup.— 

Mr. Kennedy’s Kader Beg (9st 11 lbs ) .. 1 

Capt. White’s Lazim (lOst. llibs.) Owner . 2 
Mr. Muller’s Narin (lOst 10 lbs ), Mr. 
Bernard . , , . . . , 3 

Lahore St. Lcger Distance — IJ miles — 

Mr Flemming’s Sabona (11 st. 7 lbs ), 
Thursby .. ,. , . .. i 

Mr Sydney Smith’s Adalina (8 st. 6 lbs 
carried 8 st 6 lbs ), Sackville . . . 2 

Capt. Lee’s Ringette (7 st 9 lbs ), Jafiftr . , 3 

Rawalpindi. 

Punjab Army Cup Distance — 2 miles — 

Mj McGregor’s Arram (11 st 7 lbs ), Capt. 

Filcher . . . 1 

Major McGown’s Peter Doody (11 st 2 lbs ), 
Coventry . . . . . 2 

Major McGown’s Alexius ( 11 st 8 lbs.), 

» Capt Doyle . ..3 

Great Northern Plate Distance — 7 furlongs — 

I Kour Sahib of Patiala's Housemaid ( 12 st. 

1 Ib.), Thursby . 1 

Kour Saheb of Patiala’s Vigour ( 11 st. 11 
lbs ), Capt. Holmes . . . . . . 2 

Capt. Odium’s Blt-O’-Sugar (10 st 3 lbs ), 

Orowden . . . . 3 

Capt. Lee’s Interest (10 st. 3 lbs), Co- 
ventry 4 

Mahableshwar. I 

The Gevemor’s Cup. Distf^nce — 1 mile. — 

Sheik Ismail’s Malayeb, Coaker . . ..11 


Mr. Desuza’s Boxer, Majeed . . .2 

Maharaja of Bhavnagar’s Grey Middleton, 

Meymell . . 3 

The Civil Service Purse. Distance — 5 furlongs — 
Homer’s Denver, Willet . . . . . . 1 

Maharaja of Bhavnagar’s Just, Meynell . . 2 
Captain Goldie’s Lai, Mujeed . . . . 3 

Barracl'pore. 

Cooch Behar Cup Distance — 1 mile (Pre- 
sented by H. H. the Maharajah of Cooch 
Behar) — 

Mr Galstaun’s, Convent Girl, (10 st. 5 lbs ), 

Ferguson .1 

Mr Johnstone’s, Zara (8 st. 11 lbs), Drew .. 
Mr. Ghose’s, Sealoya ( 7 st. 10 lbs ), 
Mitchell « 3 

Bareilly. 

The Bareilly Gold Cup — 

Messrs. Cheape and Wienholt’s Needles (8 
st 5 lbs ), Trahan . . . . . I 

Major Holme’s Shamrock ( 8 st 12 lbs ), 
Northmore . . . . . . . 2 

Mr Sydney Smith’s Sireni'' ( 8 st 4 lbs ), 
Durga . . . . . . ,3 

The Bareilly Grand National — 

Mr. Fleming’s Red Lucifer (12 st ), North- 
more . .. . ..1 

Mr Fagan's Terra Firma (10 st 12 lbs ), 

Mr. Thursby . . 2 

Major Barnard’s Bright Metal (11 st 4 lbs ), 

Mr. Doyle . . 3 

Meerut. 

Meerut Gold Cup. Distance — 6 furlongs — 

Mr. Blnning’s, Sahana (7 st. 7 lbs ), Melsom 1 
Sirdar Jiwan Singh’s, Ormy (10 st 7 lbs ), 
Northmore . . . 2 

Captain Wemholt’s, Needles, (7 st 2 lbs), 
Japeth . . . . . . . . 3 

Jodhpur Cup. Distance — 2} miles — 

Major Walter’s, Kesmcldon, (11 st. 7 lbs ), 

Mr. Cray . . 1 

Capt. Daniel’s Flying Hackle (11 st. ) 

Owner . . . . 2 

Roval Calcutta Turf Club Steeplechase 
Distance — 2J miles — 

Major Walter’s, Kesmelden, (10 st. 5 lbs.), 

Williamson 1 

Sirdar Jiwan Singh’s, Glenlyon, (11 st ), 
Northmore .. 3 

Mysore. 

The Maharajah of Mysore Cup. Distance — li 
miles — 

Mr Kelso’s Cherrywood (8 st 3 lbs ), Kai- 

kooshroo 1 

The Yuvaraja of Mysore’s Little Speed (7 

st ) Purtoo Singh 2 

The Kour Sahib of Patiala’s Hamara ( 8 st. 

9 lbs), Pratt . .. ..3 

Col J. Desaraj Urs* Five Crown (8 st 6 lbs. ), 
Melsom 
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The Yuvaraja’s Cup. Distance — 7 furlongs — 
Mr. All Mahomed Saith’s Aubrey (10 st. 7 

lbs ), Pratt 1 

Mr. A Sattax’s Ismailia ( 10 st 3 lbs ), Fer- 
guson . 2 

Col Aubrey Jones’ II G (7 st 7 lbs ), 

Melsom 3 

Rangoon. 

Pangoon Derby. — 

Mr Saik Kee’s Sem Nyun (late Butcha) 

(8 st 1 lb ), Vincent . . . . 1 

Hon Chintrong’s Golden Fly (8&t. 3 lbs ), 
Mr. Gabell .. ... 2 

Mr Chintrong’s That One (9 st 2 lbs ), Mr 
Billett .. . . .. .3 

Mr Burjorjee’s Outlaw (8 st. 10 lbs ), Trcno- 
weth . . . . .4 

Won by two lengths Time — 1 min , 43 
1-5SCCS. 

Ambala. 

Royal Calcutta Turf Club Handicap. Distance — 
7 furlongs — 

Mr Manmohan’s Lady Spring (9 st 6 lbs ), 
Ruiz . . ^ . . . 1 

Mr Halee Ah Mahomed Saith’s Aubrey 
(7 sti, Harrison ., . .2 

Mr. Rossco’s Rococo (10 st 9 lbs ), Trahan 3 
Cant. Makintosh’s Rosy Guard ( 8 st 11 
lbs ), Northraore 4 

Simla. 

The Hardmge Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr Rossco’s Usian (9 st. 7} 
lbs ), Colonel Mussenden . ( Dead heat. 1 
Mr Bosworth Smith’s Indore i 
(8 st 7 lbs ), Trahan . . j 
Mr Ford Sackville’s Kashmir (9 st 10 lbs ), 
Mr. MuUmer . . . . . . 2 

Mr Rossco’s Rupert ( 11 st. 3 lbs ), Captain 
De Pass . . . . 3 

The Duff Cup. Distance — furlongs — 

H. H the Kour Sahib’s Lucky Maid ( 11 st ), 
Colonel Mussenden . , . . . i 

Captain Lee’s Winkey (10 st. 3 lbs.), Jaffer 
Sirdar . . . . , . . .2 

Jewan Singh’s Fortunate Lady ( 10 st. 12 
lbs ), Captain Holmes 3 

The Staff Cup. Distance — 6 furlongs — 

H. H the Kour Sahib’s Alice (11 st. 6 lbs ), 

Col. Mussenden . . 1 

Sirdar Jewan Singh’s Birthday (12 st. ), 
Captain Holmes . . . . . . . 2 


Col Beville’s Mavourneen (11 st. 8 lbs.) 
Abdul 3 

Secunderabad. 

The Grand Annual Hurdle Handicap. Dis- 
tance — 1 J miies. — 

Major J O Rotton’s Astrologer ( 10 st 2 

lbs ), Capt. Cairncs 1 

Mr H H. Buckley’s the Ghost ( 11 st ), 

Capt. Denning 2 

Mr S A. Sandford’s Paddy (10 st. 2 lbs ), 
Owner ..3 

Bangalore. 


Maharajah of Mysore’s Cup Distance — 1 mile 

and 040 yards — 

The Koiu- Sahib of Patiala’s Hamara (9 
st ), Pratt . . . . . . . 1 

Mr M. Yunis’ GJendook (7 st. 9 lbs ), Crow- 

den . 2 

Mr A. Sattar’s Vavasor (8 st. 2 lbs), Fer- 
guson . .. . . ..3 

Ml D B. Captain’s Sugar Loaf ( 9 st. 7 
lbs ), W Southall . . . . . . . 4 

The Bangalore Cup Distance — IJ miles — 

Mr Kelso’s Cherrywood (9 st 9 lbs. ), 
Pratt.. . .. .. 1 

Mr D B Captain’s Sugar Loaf ( 9 st ), W. 

Southall . ... 2 

Mr R R S’sCriton (9 st 12 lbs), Kaik- 
ooshroo . . . , ,3 

Karachi. 

The Sind Club Cup Distance — 1 mile. — 

Mr. Woodward’s, Sunspot (10 st. 7 lbs.) Hill 1 
Mr. Deverteiul's,, Talib, (7 st ), Gumai . . 2 

Captain Meynell’s, Good Success (8 st 10 
lbs ), Southall . 3 

The I. C S. Cup. Distance — 11 furlongs — 
IVIr. Brigstocke’s Maldie, (10 st 2 lbs ), Hill . 1 

Capt Mcynell’s, Miller’s Daughter, (10 st. 

7 lbs ), Hoyt . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Muller’s, All’s well, (8 st 10 lbs ), Bar- 

ossa .. .. . .. ..3 

The Karaehi Cesarewitch Distance — 11 
furlongs — 

Capt Meynell’s, Silver Memory, (9 st. 3 

lbs ), Hoyt 1 

Mr Manmohan's, Lady Spring, (10 st 7 lbs ), 
Morrison 2 

Mr Woodward’s Lady Anne, (10 st, 6 lbs ), 

Hill 3 


PIGSTICKING. 


The Muttra Cup. — 

Capt. R. W. Manderson, Capt. H E Medle- 
cott, and Mr. G C. G. Gray ( 3rd Skinner’s 
Horse). 

The Kadir Cup. — 

Captain Medlecott (3rd Skinner’s Horse). 


Gujarat Cup — 

Mr. Gray (3rd Skinner’s Horse). 
Salmon Cup. — 

Mr. Gray (3rd Skinner’s Horse). 
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Hockey 


All-India Tournament (Allahabad) — 
North-Western Railway 
1st Bn , Royal Scots 
Beighton Tournament (Calcutta) — 
Aligarh College 
Jamalpore (El Ry ) 

Aga Khan Tournament (Bombay) — 
Grant Medical College 
2nd Dorsets 

Junior Aga Khan Tournament (Bom- 
bay)— 

St Xavier’s High School 
Byciilla E S School 
Inter-Gan ison Tournament (Bombay) — 
79th Coy , R G A 
E Coy (C>f lists) B V R 
Elton Tournament (Bombay) — 

Byculla E S School 
St Mary’s School 
Madras Tournament — 

13th Brigade, R F A 
Madras Vol Artillery 
Lawford Challenge Cup (Burma) — 
Royal Munster Fusiliers 
4th Worcestershire Regiment 
Bechtler Tournament (Cawnporo) — 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Ry 
Cawnpore Sports Club 


HOCKEY. 

Bangalore Tournament — 

7th Hussars 
St Joseph’s College 
Ajmere Tournament — 

Loco Hcpaitment (R M Ry ) 

44th Infantry 

Aldcrson Tournament (British Troops) — 

2nd Dorsets ... 1 goal 

R F A (Kirkee) . Nil 

Alderson Tournament (Indian Troops) — 

95th Russi'lTs Infantry 1 goal 

105th Mahrattas . . NU 


5 goals 

1 goal 

3 goals 

2 goals 

2 goals 
NU 


1 goal 
Nxl 


1 goal 

mi 

5 goals 
Nil 

5 goals 
Nil 

2 goals 
Nil 

4 goals 

3 goals 


3 goals 

1 goal 

G goals 

2 goals 


Divisional Tournament (Poona) — 

95th Russell’s Infantry . . 1 goal 

105th Mahrattas . Nil 


Indian Army 
Tournament - 


(Eastern Command) 


iAssociahon ) 

I F. A Shield (Calcutta) — 
King’s Own Regiment 
Calcutta Football Club 
Rover’s Tournament (Bombay) - 
Abandoned owing to the War. 
Madras Tournament — 

Loyal North Lancs. . 

Norfolk Regiment 


93rd Biuma Infantry. 

13th Rajputs 

Laver Tournament (Secunderabad) — 
King’s Light Iiiiantry 
7th Dragoon Guards . . 

Coonoor Tournament — 

St Joseph’s College 
“ F ” Coy “ The Buffs ” 

FOOTBALL. 

Punjab Tom nament (Ambala) — 
Connaught Rangers 
King’s Royal Rifles 
Murray Tournament (Luckno\^) — 
Seaforth Highlanders 
Royal Scots . 

Harwood League (Bombay) — 

Senior — Sherwood Foresters 
Junior — Bombay Gymkhana “ A ” 


1 goal 
Nil 


1 goa 
NU 


4 goals 

2 goals 

3 goals 
NU 

2 goals 
Nil 


1 goal 
Nil 

3 goal 
Nil 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Punjab. 

Men’s Singles — 

Atkinson beat Mahomed Naqi (6-0) (6-2) 
(6-3) 

Ladies’ Singles — 

Mrs Gracey beat Bibi Amnt Kaur (6-2) 

( 6 - 2 ). 

Mixed Doubles. — 

Mrs MacIntyre and Crawford beat Mrs. 
Gracey and Deane (6-4) (8-6) 

Men’s Doubles — 

Deane and Atkinson beat Crawford and 
Vickery (6-1) (4-6) (6-2) (6-2). 


Ladies’ Doubles — 

Mrs Gracey and Mrs Muspratt Williams beat 
Mrs Leslie Jokes and Bibi Amrit Kaur 
(6-2) (4-6) (6-2) 

Marker’s Tournament 

Juma (Lahore) beat Moulaj Bux (Kapur- 
thala (6-0) (6-1) (6-1). 

Allahabad. 

Gentlemen’s Open Singles — 

The Balrampur Challenge Cup and a Cup 
value Rs 100 and Prize Cup value Rs. 75 — 
Ist, Atkinson , 2nd, Crawford. 



Polo. 
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Gentlemen’s Open Doubles — 

1st, Atkinson and Gamble, 2nd, Graham 
and Bean 

Open Mixed Doubles — 

Ihi, Mrs Leslie Jones and Atkinson ; 2nd 
Mrs Macmillan and Dillon 

Ladies’ Open Singles — 

Ist, Mis Leslie Jones, 2nd, Sirs Fremantle 

Ladies’ Open Doubles — 

Ibt, Mis Maeintyre and Mrs Leslie Jones , 
2nd, Mrs Gale and Miss Hugh Jones 

Gentlemen’s Handicap Singles — 
l&t Condon ( — 15), 2nd S K Mmikifji 
(Her ) 

Gentlemen’s Handicap Doubles — 

1st, Wnght and Leapmgwell , 2nd, Craw- 
ford and Vukery 

Mixed Doubles Handicap — ■ 

1st, Mis Macmnllen and Dillon ; 2nd, ]\[is 
Ingram and J usher Singh 

Cup, value Rs 45, piesc'utcd by Messrs. Becht- 
ler and Co — 

D J M (\impion, R A 

Prize presented by the Committee — 

W T M Wnght, ICS 

Bombay. 

Marryatt Cup — 

Nicholson beat England 

Western India Tournament — 

Singles — Fyzee beat Rangarao 

Gentlemen’s Doubles — England and Kidd beat 
Naoroji and Engineer 

Mixed Doubles — England and Mrs Reynolds 
beat Fyz( e and Lady Tata 

Gymkhana Handle aps — 

Singles — Kilby (Scr ) beat England ( — 40) 
Doubles — Clayton and Latimer (Str ) beat 
Simms and May (-f2-6) 


Indian Polo Championship (Calcutta) — 


Viceroy’s Staff 

8 goals 

The Travellers 

4 goals 

The Ezra Tournament (Calcutta) — 

12th Cavalry 

5 goals 

17th Cavalry . . . . . 

. 3 goals 

Carmichael Tournament (Calcutta) — 

The Ditchers . . . . 

5 goals 

The Spiders .... 

3 goals 

?unjab Tournament — 

Rifle Brigade 

. 5 goals 

21st Lancers . . 

4 goals 


Bengal. 

Championship Tomnament — 

Mixed Doubles — Shallow and Mrs Maynard 
beat Doury Davies and Mis Alllsan 
Gentlemen’s Doubles — Kingscoto and Deane 
beat A W Shallow and D S Shallow. 
Singles — Kmgseote beat Shunedzu 

Matheran. 

Gentlemen’s Singles — Mr W Reid 

Mi\(*d Doubles — Lady Tata and Bottliwalla 

Ladies* Doubles — Mrs Scott and Miss Gordon 

Simla. 

Men’b Singles — 

Captain Rendall 
Men’s Doubles — 

Messrs Gamble and Vfekery 
Ladies’ Singles — 

Mrs Graccy 
Mixed Doubles — 

Mis Giacey and Mr Moore 

Coonoor. 

Men’s Doubles, open — 

Sambasiva Rao and Singarvelu beat Moiiatt 
and Bolton 

Ladies’ Singles, open — 

Mrs Moh'sworth beat Miss Cardew 
Men’s Singles, open — 

Mouatt beat Bolton 

Poona. 

Ladies’ Single^. — 

Miss Gordon 
Men’s Doubles — 

f/dptains Luc as and Dudley 
Mixed Double's — 

Mrs Mangiu and Capt Lucas 
Ladies’ J)oiil)les — 

Mis Pratt and Miss Gordon 


Raja Venugopal Tournament (Madras) — 


26th Cavalry . 6 goals 

Government House Team . N'd 

Connell Gup (Allahabad) — 

17th Cavalry . . 16 goals 

Cheshire Regiment . . 2 goals 

Secunderabad (January) Tournament — 

7th Dragoon Guards . . 6 goals 

Futteh Maidan Gymkhana . 4 goals 

Secunderabad (February) Tournament. — 

6l8t Pioneers ^ . . .6 goals 

noth Mahrattas . . . . 1 goal 



Point-to-Poin . 
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Inter-Kegimental Tournament (Meerut) — 

5 goals 17th Lancers . . . . 7 goal-? 

1 goal Inniskilling Dragoons . 3 goals 

Meerut Autumn TournamcHt — 

9 goals 18th Lancers 12 goals 

4 goals 3rd Skinner's Horse . . . 2 goals 

Subalterns’ To juament (Meerut) — 

4 goals 17th Lancers . . . . , . 6 goals 

3 goals King’s Dragoon Guards . . , Nil 

Ambala Tournament — 

4 goals 8th Hussars . . . . . 8 goals 

2 goals 9th Hodson’s Horse . . . , 3 goals 

Kawalpmdi Tournament — 

5 goals 21st Lancers , . . .8 goals 

3 goals Lancers . . Nil 

Beresford Tournament (Simla) — 

14 goals Viceroy’s Stall 9 goals 

8 goals The Magpies . , 8 goals 

Mysore Birthday Tournament — 

3 goals 1 7th Hussars . . 16 goals 

Nil Bangalore Gymkhana 2 goals 

Bangalore Tournament — 

7 goals 7th Hussais , , 3 goals 

5 goals 26th Cavalry . . . . . 2 goals 

PAPERCHASING. 

Ladies’ Papcrchasc Cup (Calcutta) — Ladies’ Paperchase Cup ( Bombay )— Mrs. 

Mi-sS Dods 1 , Mrs Godfrey 2 , Mr Lamont Turner 
Walkei .3 

POINT-TO-POINT RACES. 

Bombay. 

The Bombay Hunt Cup, Distance about 4 
miles — 

Mr. A. K. Graham’s Swivvellcr . . . 1 

Mr M. Kommel’s Better Luck 2 

Mr. K. C Lowndes’ Kitty . . 3 

The Bombay Pony Hunt Cup Distance 
about 4 miles — 

Mr. E. C. Reid’s Flyaway 1 

Hon. Mr. W L Graham’s Blotting Kagaz 2 
Mr. A. Kirke-Smith’s Sir Tom . . 3 

The Jackal Club Pomt-to-Pomt Race. Dis- 
tance about 4 miles — 

Mr T. D. Moore’s Tapu, Mr. M Rommel . 1 
Mr. A. K. Graham’s Ayrshire, Owner . . 2 

Delhi. 

Hunt PoInt-to-Point Race — 

Mr. Macdonald’s (11th Lancers) Lazzat 1 

J Ith Lancer’s Cup. JVIr Princep’s Vladivo- 
stock 2 


Lahore. 

Race for Horses — 

Mr. Penny’s Pilgrims’ Progress 

Mr Heath’s Lops Lars 
Mr Field’s Ugly 

Race for Ponies — 


Capt. Steel’s Gleam . . . . 1 

Capt St Hill’s, The Ancient . 2 

Mr Watki’sArabi .3 

Ladns’ Race — 

Mrs. Watkhen’s, Diker . . 1 

Mrs. Morton’s, Amber 2 

Mrs. Steel’s Suzanne . . .3 

Open Race (Horses or Ponies) — 

Capt Allen’s Kirkland . . , .1 

Mr. Harrison’s Wilham the Silent . . . . 2 


15th Hussars’ Cup (Lucknow) — 

The Tigers 

The Inniskilling Dragoons 
Lucknow Monsoon Tournament — 
King’s Dragoon Guards 
K, 0. S Borderers 
Infantry Tournament (Baieilly) — 

2nd Gurkhas . . 

2nd Rifle Brigade 

Indian Cavalry Tournament (Dellii) — 
9th Hodson’s Horse 
3rd Skinner’s Horse 
Cawnpore Tournament — 

Jacob’s Hoi so 
2nd Lancers 

Rajputana Tournament (Ajmere) — 
Kishengarh 

Ajmere Gymkhana (+6) 

Idar Cup (Bombay) — 

20th Lancers . 

Royal Artillery 

Hyderabad (Deccan) Junior — 
Golconda “ B ” Trc'am 
20th Deccan Horse 



Racquets. 
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Bombay. 

Professional Finals (Handicap). — 
Jamsetji ( — 3) be^ Hormusjl (scr ) 
Singles — 

Capt. Slogett beat Mr. Gull, 


RACQUETS. 

Doubles — 

Slogett and Gull beat Birch and Macbeth 
Mixed Doubles— 

Macbeth and Hormusji. 


GOLF. 


Bombay. 


Wimbledon Cup — 

E. E. Coombs (85) . . 1 

J. L Hamilton (86) .. .2 

IMacdonald Cup— 

E Hargreaves . . , 1 

T N Begbie .. .2 

Golfer’s Cup — 

Margoliouth . . ... 1 

Coombs . . 2 


Poona. 

Govenior’s Cup — 

F. W Bain (153) A. Stranger Lcathes 
(156). 


Lady Willingdon’a Cup— 

Mrs Kelly (128); Mrs Stranger Lcathes 
(131). 

Calcutta. 

Captain's Piize — 

J H. K Dremmie . . . . .1 

I C McLuse .. .. . .2 

Gulmarg (Kashmir). 

Gulmarg Tourn.imcnt — 

Captain Cook .... 1 

Colonel Trydell . . 2 


CRICKET. 


Lansdovme Shield (Calcutta) — 

Scottish Churches College beat the 3Ictro> 
poUtan College by a wicket 
Quadrangular Contest (Bombay) — 

Final abandoned owing to heavy rains. 


Lord Korthcote Shields (Bombay) — 
St. Xavier's College 
Gaikwar Cup — 

Gujarat College 
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Chronicle of the year 1914. 

JANUARY. 


Ist — Indian New Year Honours List pub- 
Ished There were created two K C S I. (tlie 
Hon Mr. Saiyid All Imam and the Hon Mr 
B. C. Baillie) , three C S I , nineteen C 1 E , 
eight Knights , two K C B , three (J B Seven 
Gold Medals and twenty Sil\ er Medals and one 
bar to a Silver Medal ot the Kaisei-i-Hind 
were given. 

The anniversary of the Proclamation of His 
Majesty the King-Empcror ^vas celebrated 
with the usual ((‘remonial 

Sir Benjamin Bobertson sailed from Bombay 
in the B 1 M S Uardmqe tor Natal, to represent 
the Government of India at the inciuiry into 
Indian grievances there and the disturbances 
arising from them. 

H E the Governor of Bombay and Lady 
Willlngdon returned to Bombay on the con- 
clusion of their Christmas tour in Idar and 
Palanpur 

6th — An official communique announced 
the selection and appointment of twenty-four 
ladies to the Women’s Medical Servicf' tor India, 
the service membership being fixed at 25 in 
number and these ladies to be selected “ cither 
on account of their previous good seivicc under 
the Dufferin Fund or of then special qualitl- 
cations and testimonials ” 

The Allahabad High Court confirmed the 
sentence of death passed upon a Hindu shoe- 
maker convicted ot murdering Miss Murphy, a 
young European lady, while travelling in the 
train 

6th — Tlie Boyal Commission on Public 
Services re‘'Umed its sittings aftei the Christmas 
holidays, meeting again in Calcutta, Messrs 
Bamsay MacDonald and Gokhale not being 
present 

8th — Earl Brassey arrived in Bombay from 
England on board his yacht Sunbeam, on a 
visit to H. E the Governor of Bombay and 
Lady Willlngdon, the latter being Earl Brassey’s 
daughter. 

Details were published of proposals submitted 
to the Bombay University by Sir Alfred Hop- 
kinson as a result of his inquiry into the working 
of the University, with a view to advising the 
Senate In regard to its development 

9th — ^Imperial Legislative Council at Delhi, 
the Hon. Sir Harcourt Butler presiding The 
Insect Pest Bill and Motor Vehicles Bill were 
referred to Select Committees. — Tt'c Hon Sir 
William Meyer introduced a Bill to Consolidate 
and Amend the Law relating to grant of Loans 
to Local Authorities — The Hon Mr. Surendra- 
nath Bannerji moved a resolution calling for 
extensive amendment of the Press Act. There 
was considerable debate. The Hon Sir Bogin- 
ald Craddock showed that many of the opinions 
formed with regard to the Act were based on 
njisapprehenslon. The resolution was rejected 
by 40 votes to 17. 


12th — The Boyal Commission on the Public 
Services sitting m Caleutta, heard witnesses 
representing the medic 1 service in Bengal 

The formation of a committee to start an 
Indian school in Calcutta to be run on the lines 
of the English Public Schools was announced 

The newly formed Bombay ADC gave 
their first pertormance, prestiiting Mr G B. 
Shaw’s “ You Never can Tell” 

1.3th — Imperial Legislative Council — The 
Bill tuither to amend the Indian Penal Code, 
for the protection of Minor Girls, was referred 
to Select Committee — The Bill further to amend 
the Code of Civil Procedure was regarded as a 
non-contentious meaburc and passed — The 
Hon Baja Kushal l*al Singh moved that in 
all tiitiir(‘ bettlements of land revenue any 
increase of assets due to the construction (other- 
wise than at the expense of the state) of wells, 
tanks and other artiflcia’ sources of irrigation 
be permanently exemptea from assessment to 
rcvdiue I'lic resolution was lost bv 35 votes 
to 17 

Fire in Kidderpore docks Calcutta, causing 
damage estimated at fourteen lakhs of rupees 

14th — ^Imperial Legislative Council — The 
Hon Sir Ah Imam moved that the Bepeahng 
and Amending Bill be referred to Select Com- 
mittee and this was agreed to — The Hon. Mr. 
V B Bayaningar moved that that the report 
of the Nicholson Committee regarding the 
Aimy of India be laid on the table After a 
speech by the Hon General Birdwood, explain- 
ing the mihtary difficulties of complying with 
the request, the resolution was withdrawn — 
The Hon Mr Bayaningar moved that the local 
Governments bo consulted as to the desira- 
bility ot the constitution of Advisory Boards 
to assist officials in income tax assessment. 
The pros and eons of the matter were discussed 
in a debate of considerable length and Govern- 
ment accepted the proposition, which was 
carried 

15th — T. E the Viceroy and Lady Hardinge 
concluded a brief visit to Lucknow. 

16th — ^Imperial Legislative Council — On the 
motion of the Hon Sir B Craddock, the Decen- 
tralisation Bill and the Local Authorities’ Loan 
Bill were referred to Select Committee. — The 
Hon Sir B. Carlyle presented the Select Com- 
mittee’s report on the Insects Pests Bill.— A 
motion by the Hon. Sri Bam Bahadur, recom- 
mending the extension of chapter 6 of the Civil 
Begulations relating to acting allowances to 
members of the Provincial service, judicial and 
executive, was rejected by 40 to 14T— An im- 
portant discussion took place on a motion by 
the Hon Sir Fazulbhoy Currlmbhoy recom- 
mending the appointment of a committee with a 
view to the impiovement of the mail service 
between Great Britain and India and the pro- 
position was eventually withdrawn. — The Coun- 
cil was adjourned to February S. 
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19th — 411-Tndia Sanitary Contc'rence opeiual 
at Lucknow, the Hon Sir H Tiutler making 
an important inaugural speech upon the sani- 
tary awakening of India and the proper lines 
of Sanitary progress 

Death announced of sir William Lee -Warner, 
20th — Inspector Nripendranath Ghose, C I D , 
Calcutta, was shot with a revoh er by an anar- 
chist in the Chitpo~e Hoad, Calcutta Two 
passers-by were also shot by the murderer and 
one of them, a bov, was killed 

21st — The trial of Jaffer .loosub, lately 
Manager of the Credit Bank of India, Bombay, 
charged before the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate with criminal breach of trust, commenced 
22nd — The Sessions ludge oi Barisal, in the 
Barisal Conspiracy Case, sentenced two men 
to 12 years’ transportation, 3 men to 10 years’ 
transportation, 2 to 7 years’ transportation, 
3 to 4 years’ and 2 to 2 years’, the sentence in 
the last two cases to run concuriently with 
previous sentences in the Comilla Case 

§;iul — The Calcutta Port Faciliiies Commit- 
tee, under Sir Milliam Duke, commenced Its 
examination of witnesses 
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ibth — 'Ihe Piihln "servicts Comimssion open- 
ed its sittings in Madras, meeting in the Senate 
Hall in two sections under Lords Islington and 
Ronaldshay respectively 

At a mass meeting of Indians at Durban, 
addressed by Mr Gandhi and other Indian 
leaders, it was decided to endorse the provisional 
agreement reached between Mr Gandhi and the 
South African Union Government Similar 
meetings at Pietona and Johannesburg unani- 
mously endorsed the agreement 

28th — The Government of Bombay announc- 
ed a gift of eight lakhs of rupees by Mr Maho- 
med Yusuf Ismail for the tiirtherance of Maho- 
medan education in the Presidency 

H K the Govc'rnor and Ladv Willingdon 
loft Bombay by sea tor a tom in Sind 

Rai Damod.ir Das, Distiict Judge, Multan^ 
issued orders direitlng the winding up of the 
Hindustan Bank 

29th — The Jlon Sii Benjamin Robertson 
gave evidence on behalf of the Indian Govern- 
ment before the Commission of In(|uiry inves- 
tigating Indian gno\ane(s, at Durban 


FEBRUARY. 


3rd- Imperial Ltgislative tJoumil, at Delhi 
The Hon Mr Claike introduced the Companies 
Bill, which was ref ei red to Select Committei - 
The Hon Sir R (Jarlyle present'd the report 
of the Select Committee on the Bill to piivent 
the introduction into Bi itish lndi<i of any insi et 
fungus 01 other p<'st which is 01 may be clestnu- 
tive to crops --Ml ( larki also presented 
the Select Commits es lepoit on tlu' 'IMegraph 
Bill — The Hon Sir William Mevei piisented 
the Se ect Committei ’■> leport on the Negotiable 
Instruments and Loeal Authoiitie'- Loan Bills — 
A resolution by the Maharaja of Cossimba/ai 
calling for the publication of coircspondem 0 
on the local sclt-goveinmcnt question was 
negatived 


Lieatn announced ot Mi Boms Pitman Russell 
formirly Judge ot the Bombay High Couit * 
The British Medical Assoiiation, at the 
i«'<iuest of Lord Crewe, forwarded a statement 
on the Indian Medical Service, warning the 
India Office that the service was on the verge 
of a catastrophe owing to various causes, among 
, which W(‘re the extensive absorption of private 
j practice by the Indian practitioner, the great 
I increase in the work, the reduction in allowances 
the rise m the cost of living and tiie Govern- 
numt’s intcrfeKmce with the right of private 
jiiactice by limiting fees and cncomaging abuse 
in hospitals, while it was believed, they said 
that the present limitations were to be made 
still more stringent 


4th — Impel ial Legislative* Comic il The Hon 
Mr L Porter presented the Select Conimitfei’s 
report on the Copyright Bill — The Hon Sir 
R Craddock presentccl the Select Cominitlee’s 
reports on the Bill to amend the Provincial 
Small Cause C/Ourt Act, 1888, and the Decen- 
tralisation Bill — The Hon Mi Wheeler pi esented 
the Select Committee’s report on the Motor 
Vehicles Bill The Hon Sir Fazulbhoy Curiim- 
bhoy moved for the institution oi Conciliation 
Boards for the purpose of conciliation and 
arbitration between the Hindu and Moslem 
communities The Hon Sir Reginald Crad- 
dock expressed Government’s full sympathies 
with the desires of the Hon Sii Fazulblioy 
Currlmbhoy but pointid out that his proposi- 
tion was impracticable and it was withdrawn 

bth — Eight lives lost and damage to the 
extent of over one lakh of rupees caused by a 
Tftre in the bazaar at Bhuleshwar, in Bombay 

Papers presented to Parliament by the Se- 
cretary of State for India relating to the recording 
of the confessions of persons accused of criminal 
charges were published in Simla 

7th — T. B. the Viceroy and Lady Hardinge 
arrived at Jodhpur on tour. 


orn — ueain iniioimcea ot Mi / G Lorimer 
C r F , I C S , Political R('--i(l(>nt in the Persian 
Gull, as the result ot the accidental discharge 
ot a pistol 


9th — The Public Seivici's Commissum opened 
Its sittings in Bombay, imid Islington presiding 
over one section and Bold Ronaldshay over 
anothi r 


H K the Governor and Lady Willingdon 
returned to Bombay on the conclusion ot their 
tour in Sind 

The eas(> tiled against iaffei Joosiib, lately 
managei.NR Misti v, auditor, and R V Aranha 
accountant, of the Credit Bank oi India, Bom- 
bay, by the Official Litjuidatoi, foi ialsifying 
the bah ice sheets of the pioflt and loss account 
ot the Bank, came on toi hearing before the 
Chief Pi(*sideiicy Magistrate 


lOtli — Death annouiieod of Major-General 
Sir Stuart Brownlow-Beatson, of the Indian 
Army, in England. 

16th —Quinquennial leview by the Govern- 
ment of India of education in India (1907-1912) 
published It showed that the numbers ' nder 
instruction had risen from 5J to 6| millions • 
the percentage of those of a school-going age 
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who arc at athool Irom 14 8 to 17 7 , the total 
exi)cnditure from nearly 3^ milliona aterling 
to 5i millions and the expenditure from public 
tuuds trora o\er a crore of rupees to m arly 
£2,700^000, while the Imperial grants allocated 
during the peiiod totalled over thrc'e millions 
atciling nou-reciinlng, and oser £7(16,000 anmial- 

recurring 

It 11 Sii Haivey Adamson Licuitc nant- 
Uoveiiioi 01 Jiurma, opened the new iivei 
training works at Hoikgyi, the headquarters 
ot the works, two miles from Jlangoon 

17th — H E tin (loveinoi piesided as the 
Chancellor at the (Convocation ot the Bombay 
University 

Lord (jrladstom , Covernoi-Grenieial South 
Afrieia, speaking at a Icctuie by the Bev C F 
Andrews at Capetown, on the subject of Kabm- 
dranatli Tagore, appealed to South Africans 
to study India, with a view to leaining to appre- 
ciate its civilisation and the aspiiations of its 
peoples 

22nd — An Indian Chambci ot (Comnieree 
lor the United Provinces founded at Cavvnpui 

23rd — Impel lal Legislative Council — The 

Select (Committee’s leports on the following 
were* presented — The Ile'peahng and 4 nu nd- 
mg Bill, the Companies Bill, and the Copyright 
Bill — The Copyright Bill, as amended, was 
passed — The Scl< ct Committee’s icpoit on the 
Decentralisation Bill was presente^d and dis- 
cussed and the Bill pass('d — Tlie Negotiable 
Instrument'^ Bill w,is jiassed — The ifon Mr 
Rayaningai moved the appointment ot a com- 
mittee to inquire into jail adnuuistiation The 
Goveinment accepted the ic'soliition, whieli was 
earned — Tlie lion Mr Achanai inovc'd lor 
the institution ot Governnu'nt incjuirus with 
a view to the diniinutiou ot stiikcs on r.iilways 
and to ascertain the compaiative advantage's 
of State and company lailwaj managc'iucnt 
Both i( solutions weie lost I'lie lion Mi 
Surendranath Banneiji moved the ajjpointnient 
of a commit t('e to consuUi the advi'^abihty ot 
revising the' system ot Piovincial .Settlements 
now in vogue The discussion had not been 
concluded when the Comic il rose toi the* d ly 

The Unde-i 8ecr(*tary of State toi India stated 
m the Ifouso of (kmunems that accoidii.g to 
engineers’ and architects’ e'stimatc"', the outlay 


on Oovernment buildings in Delhi would amount 
to £2,800,000 

24th — The mw Indo-Ceylon railway and 
ferry route, rm Dhanushkodi and Manaai, 
foimaily opened The Governors of Madras,, 
Pondiclierry and Ceylon met at Dhanushkodi 
as guests of the lailway companies 

25th — Annual Meeting ot the Bombay 
Chamber ot Commeiee Mr Charles Armstrong 
presided and made an interesting speech on 
ins rctiieinent irom Bombay after having been 
Chairmau of the Chambei tor 17 yeais Mr 
Marshall Be id was elected Chaiiman for the 
ensuing year 

Imperial Legislative Couneil—Tlie Hon 
Ml Surendranath Banneijl’.s resolution re- 
garding Provincial Se'tt'ements was rejeeted 
— The Hon Sir (1 M Chitnavis moved the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into 
the* recent bank failure's After a long dis- 
cussion the resolution was withdiawn 

Annual meeting of the Bombay Trades 
Association 

2r)th — Sir Alfred Hopkinson, Adviser to 
the Bombay University, delivered an address 
be foie the University Se'iiate which indicated 
clirc'ctions m which the Ui .vcrsity could be 
cvtc'nded and developed 

27th — Imperial Legislative Council — .Select 
Committees’ reports on the Motor Vehicle.s Bill 
and Local Authoritu's loans Bills presented and 
the Bills passed — The lion Baja Kushal Pal 
Singh moved foi the e\tt nsion of the period 
of s(ttlement ol land levt'iiue lor twenty or 
thirty to fifty ycais The Besolution was 
ncg.itived — The Hon Sii Bam Baiiadiir moved 
th.ir the annual giant .iilowi d by the Imperial 
(lov Cl nment to (he Government ol the United 
Province's out of the heads ot revenue by 
those Provinces for piovincial expenditure bp 
increased by a sum equivalent to onc-eighth 
ot their land icvonuc* 1'lie motion was nega- 
tived --The Council adjouined to March 2rid 

28th — A deputation of the Sikh community 
waited upon H F the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir O’Mooro Crcagli at his K'sideiicc at Delhi, 
and picsentc'd to him an address of farewell 
on his retirc'nient lorty-c'ight Sikh gentlemen 
vvc'rc* prc'sent, ropic^sentativc s of the Chief 
Klialsa Divan and membi'rs ot the Khalsa 
Panth appearing tor the whole Slkii community 


MARCH. 


- Dc'aih announced ot the Fa*! of Minto, 
late Viceroy ot India 

‘ 2nd — Imperial Legislative Council, Delhi, 
— The Hon Sii William Meyer, Iinance Minister, 
presented the annual Budgc't and made an 
elaborate and important levievv oi Indian 
financial policy 

3id — A ConfciLiice of Indian Chicts on the 
pioposc'd highc'r education collc'ge tor chieis’ 
sons, met at Delhi H E the Viceroy opened 
the proceedings and thcie was a laigc gathei- 
ing ot Billing Chiefs 

Sir O’Moore Creagh issued an Aimy Older 
ot tarewcl! 


I 5th — Bepoit of the Boyal Commission 
legarding Indian Finance and Curreney issued 
in London 

I f)th — Genc'ial bii B(*auehamp Dutt the new 
Commandc'i-in-Cliief in India, arrived at Bom- 
bay from England 

7th — Sii O’Mooie Cieagh, on relinquishing 
the eommand ot the aimy in India, sailed 
for England 

8th — Impeiial Ja'gislatnc Council — The 

lion Sir llarcoiiit Butlei read a message of 
condolence which the Council had sent to Lady 
Minto legarding the death of the Farl of Minto 
and a telegiam leceived tiom Lady Minto m 
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reply — The Council proceeded to the discus- 
sion of the Budget In coiiiniittee 

9th. — Imperial Legislative Council — Budget 
discussion eontinued — The Council adjourned 
till the 17th March 

The subscriptions opeiK^i for the proposed 
highei college for Chiefs readied the sum of 
Rs 10,55,700, with additional recurring subs- 
criptions, bringing the total (apital value up 
to Us 12,50,000 

13th — Bombay Legislative Council, at 
Bombay — The pro( eedings opened with an 
expression of regret by H E the Governor, 
who piesided, at the death of Eail Minto — 
The Hon Sir Richard Lamb piesented the 
revised flnani ial statement foi 1914-15 and 
said that in the (ourso of levislon no change 
had been made in the Budget for the ensuing 
year — The lion Mr Claude Hill moved the 
second leading ot the Bill to amend the Karachi 
Port Trust Ait, 188(> Aftei considciable 
discussion in whii h two amendments were 
rejected, the Bili was finally passed into law 

15th — Bombay Legislative Council — 

The Hon Sir Richard Lamb moved the first 
reading of the Bill to amend the liombay Land 
Revenue Code, 18. ) The Bill was agreed to 
and refc rred to Select Committee, with instruc- 
tions to u'port by the 20th of .lune — The Hon 
G Bhurgii obtained permission to 
withdraw his Bill to provide tor the levying 
of a cess from the Mahomedan landholders 
in Sind for the promotion of education in that 
community — The first reading of the Bill 
further to amend the Bombay Tiamways Act 
was agreed to and the Bill referred to Select 
Committee, with instruct’ons to report in 
six weeks — The Hon Mr Claude Hill moved: I 
the first reading oi the Town IMannmg Bill, 
which was agreed to, and the Bill was refciied 
to Select Committee, with directions to repoit 
by the 18th of May 

16th — Bombay Legislative Coiim il — It 
w'as agreed that the Bill for the amendment 
of the Bombay Improvement Trust Act, to 
provide additional levenuc for the Board, 
should not be taken up at the present sessions, 
but .should be adjourned to the next sessions, | 
so as to allow the Couuiil to give i onsideration 


' the second reading of the Bill to amend the 
District Municipal Act The debate continued 
throughout the day. 

18th — Imperial Legislative Council — 

The Hon Sir R Craddock introduced a Bill 
further to amend the Indian Penal Code and 
the Civil Procedure Code, 1898, (dealing with 
contempt of court by newspapers) giving an 
assurance that the Bill would be referred to 
the High Courts, legal profession and journa- 
lists for their opinions — A long debate took 
' plai e on the Special Committee’s report on the 
Bill for the Protection of Minor Girls, and .i 
motion toi republication, moved by the Hon 
Sir R Craddoik, was carried The Hon Mr. 
Surendranath Bannorji moved for the adoption 
of various lecommendations of the Decentrali- 
sation Commission in regard to provincial and 
local govcinraeiit 

Bombay T igislative Council — First reading 
of the Bill to amend the Distilct Municipal 
Act agieed to and the Bill ri fined to Select 
Committee — On the motion of the Hon Sir 
R Lamb, a Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the (piestion of a Cunih.ivat Bill on the 
lines ot the Mysore Punc*hayat Regulations 
in regard to small irrigation woiks, the com- 
mittee being direited to report by the 16tli 
November —The Hon Mr Claude Hill made 
a statemi nt of Government’s policy with regard 
to the admission of students to the Poona 
Engineering College, from other provinces, 
promising to make fuither inquiries into the 
inattei — The Council adopted a motion by 
'the Hon Mi P.itel recommending the Gover- 
nor- in- Council to considi r whetlier the time 
I had not arrivi'd to rescind certain notifications 
issued iiom time to time* under Sc'ction 8 of 
the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1884, whereby 
an exceptional constitution had been given 
to the vaiious local boards in the Panch Mahal 
— Tlie Council adopted a motion submitted 
by the Hon Mr /AD McBain recommending 
Government to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the prevaleme ot malaria in the compound 
of the St George’s Hospital, Bombay 

20th — Their Excelleaiies the Viceroy and 
Lady Hardinge armed in Bombay on a visit 
His Exceliency reccivi d an address of wi Icome 


to representations by the Bombay Municipal 
Coiporation on the subject — The Hon Sir 
Richard Lamb moved the second leading of 
the Bill to amend the Irrigation Act of 1879 
Discussion lasted throughout the day 

H E Lady Hardinge laid the foundation 
stone of tlie Medical College and Hospital for 
Women, in new Delhi 

Imperial Legislative Council — Select Com- 
mittee’s report on the Repealing and Amending 
Bili presented and the Bill passed — Select 
Committee’s report on the Protection of Minor 
Sirls Bill presented The leport bore five 
minutes of dissent Select Committee’s report 
)n the Companies Bill taken into consideraton 
ind the Bill passed — H E the Viceroy made 
in important speech on the South African ques- 
;ion, outlining the report of the Commission 
>f Inquiry 

17th — Bombay Legislative Council — 
Che Irrigation Act Amendment Bill was finally 
[lassed — The Hon Mr P D Pattanl moved i 


from the Municipal Corporation at the Town 
Hall at noon, wlien tlu^re was a remarkable 
demonstration ot popiilai enthusiasm, and 
H E the Governor ot Bombay and Lady Wil- 
lingdoii gave a garden party in honour of then 
Excellcmcies at the Government House in the 
evening Theie was a large dinner party at 
Government House 

21st — 'Their Excellencies the Viceroy and 
Lady Hardinge entered the new Alexandra 
Dock fre n the harbour in the British India 
I 8 N Go’s steamer Lhasa, thereby formally 
.opening the docks The Viceroy read mes- 
I sages of congratulation from H M the King 
[ Emperor and II M Queen Alexandra, after 
I whom the dock is named, and an address was 
presented to theii Excellencies by the Port 
'Trustees 

Her Excellency Lady Hardinge sailed for 
England by the P A; O steamer Macedonia in 
the afternoon, being conducted on board the 
steamei by H E the Viceroy 
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Addresses were presented to H E the Viceroy 
at Government House m the afternoon by the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau Lord 
HardlnRe subsequently visited the bacteriolo- 
gical laboratory at Parcl There was a dinner 
party at Gf)vernment House in the afternoon 
and the Viceroy afterwards left for Delln 

22nd — Thirteen of the 14 Indians charged 
with public violence in connection with an 
affray at Esperanza (on tlie south coast of Natal) 
in the preceding November were sentenced 
at Umzinto to six months’ hard labour The 
fourteenth Indian was acquitted 

23rd — The most destructive cotton fire 
tiiat had evei occurred in Bombay broke out 
on the Colaba Cotton Grien in the early morning, 
the damage being estimated at 05 lakhs of 
iiipecs 

24th — Imperial Legislative ('ountii at 
Delhi The liudgct tor 1911-15 canu' undei 
discussion and the Hon the Einance Memb('i, 
8ir William Meyer, was the recipient ot general 
congratulations upon both liis statement of 
financial policy and his budget — H K the 
Viceroy, in winding up the Council made an 
impoitant speech, reviewing the building pro- 
posals and project ('stirnates regarding the new' 
Delhi Ilis Excellency stated that the latest 
estimate was toi £5,1 13, (>20 for the co'^t of the 
new city, including park*', lighting, inigation, 
and road«i, but cxcluciing inilitaiy cantonments 
and railway developments He stated that 
Government would hold an additional one 
million in reserve foi .untorseen expcuiscs and 
(ontmgencK's 'I’he Viceroy stated that the 


3rd — It was announced that a silver syndi- 
cate in London, hcadc'd by the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank, had eompletcdy disposed ot 
the great silvei holdings accumulateci by the 
Indian Specie Bank, r<*eentlv gone into liqui- 
dation 

6th — Furthei outbieaks ot fire on ('olaba 
Cotton Green, Bombay, causing damage amount- 
ing to nearly fifteen lakhs of lupees 

First report ot the Ofticial Luiuidator ot the 
Indian Specie Bank Ltd , issued The report 
showed that then* had been losses ot Its 
1,11,41,894 in silver speculation. Us 30,43,195 
in advances on pearls, Bs 14,31,167 in share 
badli operations, and Rs 4,48,237 on imprudent 
loans The total lo -es under these four heads 
amounted to Rs 1,66,64,494 The bank lost 
Rs 1,30,000 in 1913 by speculating in its own 
shares Although the annual balance showed 
that large profits were earned, as a matter of 
fact no profits were made after the beginning 
of 1909, and dividends amounting to Rs 
2Sr,87,50t) had been paid out of captoal The 
Liquidator showed that the immediate cause 
of the failure of the bank was “ the stoppage 
of the Pff-ple’s Bank and the Credit Bank, 
with all their ugly disclosures, and the conse- 
quent panic in tlie commercial and financial 
world and entire loss of public credit and con- 
fidence ” and that “ the proximate cause 
was the frenzied speculation in which the 
Ma aging Director ind^'ilged and the impm- 
ilence recklessness with which loans were given 
by the Bank ” 


necessary buildings would cost 360 lakhs, the 
cost of Government House being half a million 
sterling and that of the Secretariat three-quar- 
ters of a million sterling The outlay would 
be spread over at least eight years, starting 
from 1912 

H E the Governor laid the foundation stone 
of the Bombay' Sanitary Institute which is 
intended to be the home the Bombay sanitary 
association and the cintre of progressive sani- 
tary activity throughout the Presidency 

Death announced of Sir Thomas Edward 
Gordon, an Indian mutiny veteran 

25th — H E the Viceioy received an address 
tiom a laige Mahomedan deputation, who 
waited on him at tlie Viceregal Lodge, Delhi, 
protesting the unimpc'achable loyalty of the 
Indian Mahomed ans and saying that all recent 
statements to the contrary should be treated 
as gross calumnies 

The Calcutta Port Facilities Commission’s 
repoit, stating their (onclusions with regard 
to the development of the port, was published. 

29th — It was announced ttiat Lord Haldane 
had aeceptc'd the prc'sidency of an unolflcial 
eomimttei' of English peo]fie being formed m 
ICngland to show hospitah y to Indian stu- 
dents Sii Frediiiik Rob(>rtson, formerly 
.Fudge ot the Chiet Court ot the Punjab, was 
elected Chaiiinan ot the Committee, which 
also iiuludtd the bord Chiet Justice, Lord 
induape. Lord Kinnaird, Mr Justice Vaughan 
Williams, Vieountiss Churchill, the Vice- 
Chancellors of Oxford and (Umbiidge Univer- 
sities, Sir J Dunlop-Snuth and others 


7th — i)(hv(>ring judgment in the case in 
which Mr Channing Arnold, editor of the Burma 
Crdic, appealed to the judicial committee of 
the Privy Council against his conviction for 
defaming Mr J P Andrew, District Magistrate 
of Mergue, Burma, and sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment, by the Chief Court of Lower 
Burma, Lord Shaw said that the Committee 
had listened to lengthy aiguments and had gone 
into the entire history of the case so that noth- 
ing should intrifere with the course of justice, 
and the appeal was dismissed 

13th — The Government of Bombay appoin- 
ted a special Committee of Inquiry regarding 
the Bombay Cotton Fires 

A Mahsud seivant of Major G Dodd, C I.E , 
Political Agent, Waziristan, shot dead Lieuten- 
ant G W C Hickie. R A , of the 32nd Mountain 
Battery, and two men of the Frontier Consta- 
bulary , fatally w’ounded Major Dodd, Captain 
Brown, of the Waziristan Militia, another man 
of the constabulary and a chuprassi He was 
finally shot dead by the Frontier Constabulary. 
It appeared that the cause of the murder 
was the stoppage of a cheque for Rs 250 due 
to a cousin of the murderer, owing to the cousin 
being under suspicion of being concerned in a 
robbery 

14th — Annual meeting of the Bombay MIl- 
lowners Association Mr J. F Bradbury, 
Chairman, reviewing the year, stated there had 
been an increase in both looms, and spindles, 
in India The first half of the year was undimini* 
shed prosperity but the second half was un- 
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favourable, owing to the bad season in the Uni- 
ted Provinces and to the collapse of credit 
consequent upon the Bank failures Credit 
seemed to bo reviving slovly, but the over- 
stocked condition ot the piece-goods market 
afforded no signs of material reduction Air 
Jehangir Petit urged the necessity for the 
development of the home mrrket Mr D E 
Wacha urged that t le millowners Should find 
the means to improve the industry so as to 
compete more fully with the mills of other 
countries 

17th — Sir Henry Belfleld, Governor of the 
East African Protectorate, gazetted High Com- 
missioner for Zanzibar in addition to his present 
appointment, Major Pearse, Deputy Governor 
of Nyassaland, being appointed llesidcnt in 
Zanzibar 

18th — Death announced of General Sir 
George Barker, an Indian mutiny veteran 

lOth — H M the King Emperor appointed 
the Sultan of Zanzibai lionorary K C M G 


20th. — Death announced of General Sir 
Henry Brackenbury, who was Private Secretary 
to Lord Lyttou during the latter’s Indian Vice- 
royalty and Military Member of the Council 
of the Viceroy of India from 1891 to 1896 
24th — The Government of India published 
resolution concerning the success of the experi- 
mental amalgamation of the Post and Telegraphs 
services in the Bombay and central circles 
and announcing that they had decided to adopt 
it, subject, particularly in Burma, to certain 
modifications, with effect from April Ist 1914 
28tli — A tornado swept over Calcutta and 
part of Bengal and laused extensive damage 
Tfie stea ner iVaira (2 627 tons) wa^ blown 
ashore opposite the Kidderporo docks and two 
other steamers broke from their moorings 

Four German ind ^cven liidi in omnlovces in 
the st-cl furnace dep.irt nent of the Tata Iron 
iV c>te(‘l Works Co at Snkchi W( re severely 
M al li d as the result of an overflow of molten 
steel a id on > Indian aud German were* 

fatally injured 


MAY. 


2ud— Sir T Wynne, Picsident of the Indian 
Jlallwav Board, left India on retirement 

Seven water-colour drawings of the pre- 
liminary designs of the principal buildings, at 
New Delhi, including the Viceregal residence ' 
and the Council Chamber, placeil on view at , 
the Royal Academy j 

11th — Lord Curzon, in the House of Lords, ' 
drew attention to “ the excessive expenditure’ i 
on new Delhi and moved for papers He 
criticised the policy embodied in the estabU>h- 
ment of the new capital and the expenditure 
upon it The debate was chiefly note worthy ' 
for the speech which Lord Crewe made in reply 
Lord Crewe declined to r(‘-arguc the question 
whether the change of capital was wise He 
emphasised the approval with which the change 
was regarded in fiidia He stated that the 
Government of India intended to be m resi- 
dence at Delhi seven months each year 

17th.— The Oriental Studies Committee of 
the India Office, the London Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Sir Alontagu Turner’s Committee 
issued a joint appeal on behalt of an Oriental 
Lang lages School, pointing out that in addition 
to the grants of £i,06() and £1,250 per annum 
promised by the Government and the India 
Office respectively and £2,000 pi^r annum ex- i 
pected from the London County Council, a 
further sum of at least £ 6,700 a year was 
required They asked for an endowment fund 
of not less than £100,000 

18th — A further cotton Are in Bombay des- 
troyed 3,000 bales and the godown in which ' 
they were stored, the cotton bales being valued 
at Rs. 14 lakhs 

19th — Madras Legislative Council meeting 
at Ootacamund There were 17 resolutions 
on the agenda An interesting discussion took 
place on a resolution for the appointment of a 
committee of officials and non-officials to investi- 
gate the question of arrears of work at the Mad- 
ras High Court, the resolution eventually being 
withdrawn. 


22nd —The Japanese steamer Komagata 
Maru arrived at Vancouver, having on board 
a largo iiumbor of Indian passengers, chieflj 
Sikhs, whom a Sikh named Gurdit Singh, the 
owner of o\tcn:.ivc tinibir foiests in VVestern 
Canada, was endeavouring to introduce into 
the Do ninions. 

It was announeed tint the British Govern- 
ment was taking up £22,09,000 worth of shares 
in the Vu 4 lo- Persian Oil Co , in order to secure 
tin mamtena ice of a lirge supply of oil for 
the Admiralty at reasonable prices 

The Government ot India issued an import- 
ant r(*soIiition on tlie condition of sanitary 
development and pi ogress of India The 
resolution laid down a nnmbei of principles 
j on which sinitary work must proceed and was 
I similar in its charac^tcr to that previously 
issued on the subject ot education 

The amalgamitlon of tiie Peninsular ‘‘'and 
Oriental and British India Steam Navigation 
Co npanies was olttclally announced The 
agreement provided for the cxchingo of staff 
between the two companies and for the fusion 
of t'leir Boards, s) that the interests of both 
would be identical, though the companies 
would continue to work separately 

25th — Lord Crewe formally introduced ^the 
Council of India Bill in the House of Lords and 
it was read the tir-t time 

Lord Lamlngton initiated a debate ’n the 
I House of Lords on the proposed Trans-Persian 
Railway Lord Crewe, in an important speech, 
stated that the Government had made it quite 
clear that whatever railways were made, any 
continuation towards India remained an absolu- 
tely reserved question aud that they had also 
made it quite clear that they were bound to 
exercise control m the ports of the Persian Gulf 
“The most vital factor m the whole situation 
is the necessity for ensuring the defence of 
India.'* 
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26th — Another serious fire occurred on the 
Bombay Cotton Green, causing damage esti- 
mated at Rs 15 lakhs , this fire was the 37th 
outbreak among cotton stored in Bombay 
during the season The total damage caused 
by all these fires up to date amountiHl to ovtr 
Bs 82 lakhs 

30th — Mr MCA Crump, m a letter to the 
press, announced that in the course of a tour 


through Behar and Orissa foi the purpose of 
collecting mammals for the Bombay Natural 
Historical Society’s Mammal Survey of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, he visited the Singar estate, 
in the Gaya district, and found {-hat a commence- 
ment had been made for the mining of pitch 
blende, which is the chief source of radium He 
stated that the radio-activity of the sample 
of pitch-blmde with ^vh^eh he experimented 
was surpiising 


JUNE. 


4th — Death aniiounfed of Sir Douglas 
Straight, who was Judge of the Allahabad 
Court from 1879-1892 

5th —II E the Governor of Bombay and 
Lady Willingdon arrived at Government House, 
•Ootacamiind, on a visit to H E the Governor 
of Madras and Lady Pcntland 

10th — The Governor of Bombay and Lady 
Willingdon left Ootaeamund for Mysore, en 
route to Bombay 

13th — The committee of the International 
Federation oi Master Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Associations lias opcn<d a series 
of meetings in Pans Sixtein countries, 
including India and Japan, were represented 
Sir Charles Macara emphasised that it was 
the duty of the members to continue their effoits 
until all the nations recognised the utility of 
intirnational collaboration in cotton grow- 
ing 

It was announced that the Fedeiation were 
promoting a sp(cial company, with a capital 
of £00,000, to work an estate of 7,. 500 acres 
in the Punjab, grantid by the Government rent- 
free ‘ not on purely (ommcrdal hues but in 
order to give an object lesson to Indian cotton 
eultivatois,” 

16th — The Government of Madras announced 
that they had decided to esfablish a Women’s 
College at Madras as a temporary measure for 
one year 

The Chief Presidency Magistiate, Bombay, 
bound over the fathers of three boys, namely, 
two Eurasians, aged 11 and 12A lospectively, 
and one Hindu, aged 11, found guilty of setting 
fire to bales of cotton on the Bombay Ikitton 
Green on tin' 14th instant The damage done 
by the fire amounted to Ks 100 It was be- 


lieved that the boy^ caused the file for misohic'f 
and weie not instigated to start them 

18th —On the eve of H E the Viceroy’s 
Birthday, a movement to petition II M the 
King Emperor, through the heeretaiy of State, 
to extend Loid Hardinge’s term of office was 
simultaneously maiiguiated in Lahore, Simla 
and Bombay by piominent iion-offlcial gentle- 
nic'n 

22nd — Tin Honour Lists issued m connection 
with II M the King Empcioi’s Birthday con- 
tained the lollowiiig ciccoiations of special 
inteicst to India — One Eaildom (Lord Kit- 
chener) ,3 K C S T , 11 C S I , 22 C 1 E , 4 
Knights (Ml Justice Milh'^v of the Madias 
High Court, Ml F I. Spiott, Chairman of the 
Bombay Port Trust, Mi Justice BeJtchelor 
of the Bombay High Couit, and Lieut -Col 
K Rogers, IMS, Calcutta) 2 KCB and 
6 C B , besides minor decorations 

23id — An International ConfiKiue on Tro- 
pical Agriculture was opcnc'd in London, thirty- 
three countries being lepnscntid It was 
announced that H M the King- Emperor had 
consented to bc' the patron of the* congress 
'rhe general point of interest was the discussion 
of a pioposal foi the institution of a college of 
’^Iropical Agricuhure at Pc'radamva m Ceylon 
Theic' was general agieenicnt in favour of the 
project, and it was staled that the funds 
rcxjuiii d would lie £50,000 

28th — The Aichduke Fiancis Feidinand, 
hcir-appdicnt to the Austro-Hungarian throne, 
and his wife were assassinated at Serajevo 
30 — Lord Cl ewe moved the second reading 
of the India Council Bill in the House of Lords 
I.ord CurzoM moved the re jection of the Bill 
strongly critlci'-ing it in di'tail The debate 
was adjounied till July 6 


Ist- — Death announced ot Majoi-General 
S'trase-Dickins, an Indian mutiny veteran 
The closing meeting of the International 
Congress of Tropical Agriculture passed a 
resolution to support the proposed ej>tabli8h- 
ment of an Imperial College of Agriculture in 
the Briti'-h tropics 

2nd — The delegates ^f the Indian National 
Congress in London issued a statement exj’ress- 
ing regie t at the motion in the House of Lords 
to reject the India Council Bill 
6th — The Bombay High Court commenced 
hearing two charges against Jaffer Joosub, 
' atelTji Manager of the Crcjdit Bank of India, of 
criminal breach of trust in respect of two sums 
ofRs 48,688 and Rs 16,000 respectively 


The twi'Tity-fiist annual conftrence of the 
United Planters’ Association in Southern India 
opened at Bangalore 

The trial of Bishen Dutt, a Brahmin, and 
Motichand, a Jain, for the murder of Bhagvan- 
dass, Mahunt at the Nimej temple, and of a boy 
Bansidhar, the mahunt's servant, and for 
robbery, was commenced by Mr T S Mac- 
pherson. Sessions Judge ot Sliahbad, with two 
Assessors, one Hindu and the other Mahomedan. 

7th — Correspondence published between the 
Government of the Union of South Africa and 
Mr Gandhi, giving details of the Indian settle- 
ment in South Africa, showing that the Govern- 
ment promised to adopt all the recommendations 
enumerated at the 'end of their Commission's 
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leport and not iinludtd iiii tlio Bill 

Mr (laiidhi, m a letter to the Government, 
stated that the passage ot the Bill and the 
eorrespondence tinally clo«<ed the Bissive 
Resistance Stnigsle 

Debate on the India Coimdl Jhll resumed 
in the House of Lords Lord Ampthill support- 
« d the rejection Lord ^NForley supported the 
Ihll m a remarkable •speech, wnich was chiefiy 
distinguished by his assertion, with reference 
to Lord Ampthill’s desire for the views of the 
Government of India, that the Bill did not 
directly concern the Government ol India, and 
lor his defence of the practice of prnate coric'<- 
pondcnce between the Secietary ot State' and 
the Viceroy irranging the' control of Indian 
atlair'^ The motion tor the socond loading was 
alter further debate, i ejected by 96 votes 
to S8 

The Conference of British, Tibetan and 
Chinese representative's in Simla, cone( imng 
the settlement of the* Tibetan and Chino-'l’ilx tan 
(lucstions, biokc' up, as the delegates wc'ie 
unable to agree on scveial points, including 
the Tibetan claim that the TCokonor distiict 
namely, the (ountiy south of the Kuen-lain 
Mountain, should be included in autonomous 
outer Tibet, again' whic h the Chinese eont< ndc'd 
that Konkonor had ahv.iys boon a pait ot 
ICansu The status of Chiamdo was also dis- 
puted The Chinese pointc'd out that when 
the confe^renee began the\ considered Giainda 
to be the limit ot the Tibetan boundary but 
that thc'y gave way si\ times, giving ii]> HOO 
miles of teriitory, until at present they wcue 
willing to ac cept the Salwc’en Bivct 

8th — H E Lady Haidingc underwent “a 
scTioiis but sueecssful opeiation ” in London 
ind her condition was leported to be satisfac- 
tory 

9th — The Biitish India steamer Dwarka, 
with mails fiom Kaiachi, airived at Bombay 
undei her own steam after being hdpless at 
sea, otf the Kathiawar coast, for four days, 
with a broken i udder The tlist officer, Mr 
Wilkinson, and second oflicci, Mr Hartford, 
with lascars assisting them, were reported to 
have pcrfoimed a highly courageous feat in 
lepainng the rudder 

Sii Charles Macara, intervnnved with regaid 
to the situation ot tin (ottoii tiad<*, said the 
outlook was gloomy owing to diverse circums- 
tances in various parts ot tin* world 

10th — During a statement on foreign .iffairs 
in the House of Commons, Sir Edwaid Grey 
( mphasised the satistai tory results of the 
agreement reached regarding the navigation 
of the Euphiatcs and the Tigris and further 
< mphasised that the Agreement with the Anglo- 
Persion Oil Company and subscription for 
their shares in no way altered the political 
situation of Persia 

11th — H E Lady Hardmgc dicii without 
having recovered after her recent operation 

Lord Crewe received a deputation nominated 
by the East India section of the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce, protesting against certain 
pioposals in the new Finance Bill, particularly 
the double taxing (in India and m England) 
of incomes arising from English capital invested 
n India 


14th— A iMaiuhistei (digram ‘lepoited that 
it was antuipati'd theie that the (urtailment 
of woiking da;ys in the United States cotton 
mills would be followed by a similar policy m 
Lancashire, and piobably also on the Continent 
Ol Europe 

The House ot Commons disc ussed the Chan* 
ccllor of the Excheqiiei’s Finance Bill, in Com- 
mittee Mr Worthington Evans moved an 
amendment exempting ineoiiK le-invcsted in 
the Overse.is Dominions irotn payment ot 
British income-tax Sii John Rees dwelt 
upon the untoitunate effect of the Jhll as regards 
India Sir John Simon, replying for the Go- 
vernment, stated that this double tax “ hit 
the classes which most deseive to be hit” and 
the amendment was rejected by 208 votes 
to 197 

l.lth — Funei.il of late Lady Hardinge, at 
Penshiirst A Memoiial Service was hi'ld by 
pel mission ot H M the King in the Chapel 
Royal, St James’ J’alace Queen 'Mexandra the 
Dowager Empress of Russia, Princess Victoria 
and other membeis of (he Royal family were 
prc'sc'iit Magnificent wic'aths were sent to 
I'enshiiist by Queen Ah'xaiidra, the Eniprcss- 
Dowagc'i of Russia, the' Qiiec'ii of Norway and 
Princess Victoria 

10th — An accident was ic'ported to have 
occuircHl in the P A O. steamer Salsette en 
loute trom Aden to Bombay with the Home 
mails WatcT obtained ingress to the' coal 
buiikc'is, with (lie ic'siilt that many tons of 
small (o.il and water suddenly slid down into 
flic stokc'hold and the pumps became choked 
with small coal 

19th— d'lie mail sieamc'r Salsc'ttc ic'ached 
Bombay 

At a mass meeting at Alam hestor of the 
Ameiican spinning section ol the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners, the 
recommendation of the eurtailmcnt of pro- 
duction, made by the Gcmeial Committee of 
the Fe delation, was appioM'd, and it was 
dc'cided to issue a ciiciilar to ascertain whether 
firms owing the nectssary number of spindles 
wc're willing to enitail in accoidance with the 
recommendation 

One' man was killed, Basanta Kiimai Chat- 
terjee Deputy Siipc rintcuich nt of Police, 
fin'd upon and a constable wmimded by a 
political assassins at I)acc*a The' man killed 
was deseiibcd as “ a political suspect connected 
with the Kedarpiir daeoity, who is believed 
to have made disclosures to the police The 
crime was committed in the street by a party of 
five, sc'vc'ral shots being fired Nine people, 
including six students weie arrested the “i\ 
studc'iits subscpiently being disc'hargc'd 

2()th — The Finance Membc'i of the' Goveiu- 
mc'nt Ol India, the Hon Sir William Meyer, 
had informal discussions upon tinaneial ques- 
tions in Bombay with the Chambc'r of Commerce 
and the Indian Merc’'ants’ Chamber 

22nd — A telegram from Vancouve-r reported 
that the difficulty regarding the Indians m 
the s s Komagata IMaru had been solved, the 
Indians agrec'ing not further to resist deporta- 
tion and the' Canadian Government agrec'ing 
to pay their fares »/0 the East and fuuy to 
provision their ship 
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24th — Au&trian ultimatum presented to 
Servia 

25th — The Gazette of India contained a 
Resolution from the Department of Commerce 
and Industry urging on all officers the necessity 
of maintaining the present attitude of vigilance ^ 
and lestnction and of safeguarding the interests | 
of temperance and enclosing correspondence i 
between the Secretary of State and the Govern- ! 
ment of India as the result of questions raised { 
by Sir Ilerbert Roberts, Bart, M P , and other [ 
members of a temperance deputation that j 
waited upon the Secretary of State on July i 
18, 1912 

27th — Bombay Legislative Council meeting I 
at Poona, H E the Govi'rnor presiding l^ord ! 
Willingdon, Sir Phero7shali Mdita, Sir Ibrahim | 
Rahimtulla and the Hon Mr Manrnoliandas j 
Raniji made feeling references to the death of 
H E Lady Hardinge and a resolution ex- 
pressing tile Coiinc il’s profound sorrow and 
their deep sympathy witli H E tin Viceroy 
was silently carried — The lion Sir R Lamb 
resented a statement showing the revised 
udget proposals and the debate upon this 
continued thioughout the day 

28th — Austria declared war on Servia 

Bombay Legislative Council — The Bill turthei 
to amend the Bombay Tnirnways Act, 1874, %\as 
read the second and third times and finally 
passe'd — The Hon Mr W 1) Sheppard moved 
the first leading of a Bill to amend tin Aden 
Port Trust Act, 1888, and the irnasuie being 
of a non-(ontc*ntious nature was put through | 
all its stages and passed — Th(‘ Hon Mi P f) , 
Pattani moved the first reading of a Bill furtln r ! 
to amend the Bombay Civil ('ourts Act, 1800, ' 


and the Standing Ordeia being suspended this 
Bill was also finally passed — The Hon Mr 
P D Pattani moved the second reading of 
the Bill further to amend the District Municipal 
Act, which was necessitated by the growing 
improvement of certain towns in the Presidency, 
the mam feature of the Bill being a provision 
for the appointment of Municipal Commissioners 
Debate continutd until the Council rose 
29th — Bombay Legislative Council 'J’lie 
whole day was occupied by discussion of the' 
District Municipal Bill 

80th — All leave to officers in the British 
Aimy in India and in the Indian Army stopped, 
owing to the' situatipii in Europe 

Bombay Legislative Council — The Dis- 
trict Municipal Bill was discussed thioughout 
the whole day and finally read the third time 
31 st — Bombay Legislative Council — Tin 

Hon Sir R Lamb moved the second reading 
of the Bill further to amend the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code, 1879, and the Bill passed through 
1 both second and third readings — The Hon 
i Mr W D Sheppard introduceei a Bill further 
! to amend the Bombay Port Trust Act 1879, the 
j main point of the amending measure being to 
, piovide tor the addition of military member 
to the Board of Trustees uf the Poit And 
' the Bill was passed through all its stages — 

I The Council proceeded to the discussion of 
I resolutions moved by membe'rs, there being 
' ten of them on tlu' agenda paper 

Correspondence Ix'twecn the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State on the subject 
ol the restriction of the growth of Indian 
Medical Service and the employment of 
non-official rnedifal jiractit loners in India waa 
published in Simla 


Ist — Germany juesented an ultimatum to 
and declared war on Russia 

2nd — Italy announced her neutiallty 

Germany invaded France at Ciiey and marth- 
ed troops tliiough the independent State of 
Luxemburg, on the French frontier 

3rd — Germany sent an ultimatum to Belgium, 
propoung an entente to facilitate German 
operations against France through Belgium 
Belgium rejected the ultimatum. 

It was announced m Simla that H E the 
V'ceroy had cabled to His JMajesty’s Secretary 
of State that the people of England could count 
on every man and every gun of the Army in 
India, wheth(>r British or Indian, if need arose, 
and that England might remain confident in 
the loyalty of the people of India to cope with 
any enemy that might arise 

4th — Great Britain, after long previous 
negotiations, sent an ultimatum to Germany, 
allowing her until mid-night to give assurances 
that she would not infringe the neutrality of 
Belgium Germany having rejected the ulti- 
matum, Great Bn tain declared war 

6th — ^Tho Germans began the bombardment 
of Liege 


7th — H Ji the Governor of Bombay an- 
nounced his intention imnu'diately to resume 
his residence in Bombay, owing to the situation 
arising from the war 

8th — British Expeditionaiy Force began to 
arrive m i ranee 

12th — The Mediterranean Sea reported to 
be clear of the enemy 

Great Britain declared war against Austria 

13th — Great public meeting presided ovei 
by the Hon S’r Pherozeshah Mehta held in 
the Town Hal!, Bombay, to pass resolutions 
sifbporting the Goveinrncnt in connection with 
the war The Chairman stated he had never 
taken part in the proceedings of a meeting of 
the citizens of Bombay with a stouter heart 
and more willing and impetuous soul than he 
w'as proud to do on the present occasion The 
Town Hall was ciowded to overflowing and 
the meeting was one of the most remarkable 
demonstrations that has ever taken place in the 
city The meeting was typical of similar 
gatherings taking place in all parts of India. 

IGth — German cruiser Emden in the Bay 
of Bengal sank five British merchant ships. 

17th — Japanese ultimatum to Germany, 

expiring on August 23rd 
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H. E. the Viceroy, in a letter, appealed for 
Indian Belief Fund in connection with the 

wu. 

H. B the Governor of Bombay, In a letter 
to the Press, inaugurated a Relief Fund for the 
Prealdency in connection with the war 
2l8t — Meeting of tiie women of Bombay, 
representative of all commumti i, in the Town 
Hall, presided over by Lady Williligdon, to 


inaugurate a Women's Branch of the Indian 
Relief Fund for the purpose of contributing 
comforts and necessaries for British and Indian 
troops at the front 

26th — ProMncial Co-operative Conference 

opened at Poona 

A German force from Geiman East Africa 
attempted to cut the railway line in British 
East Africa and was repulsed 


SEPTEMBER. 


3rd — The Germans made a second attempt 
to cut the railway line in British East Africa 
One African soldier of the British side was 
killed, and all the camp equipment, dynamite, 
and three revolvers and ammunition belonging 
to the enemy were captured 
4th — A German force of three hundred infantry 
with two pompoms and three maxims was 
encountered fifteen miles from Tsavo, m 
British East Africa, and retired after icceiving 
a severe handling The British losses were 
one native officer and one man killed, and nine 
men wounded 

Ninetieth birthday of Mr Dadabhoy Nowroji 
6th — The Indian Imperial Relief Fund 
reached a total of '' 9 lakhs 

The Bombay Branch War Relief Fund leach- 
ed a totkl exceeding 10 lakhs 
8th — Imperial Legislative Council meeting 
at Simla, II E the Viceioy presiding — Hi^. 
Excellency read a message to India from H M 
the King-Emperor in reference to the war 
His Maji'Sty emphasised the earnest efforts of 
his Ministers to preserve peace and his obli- 
gation to enter the war because of that para- 
mount regard for the J^reaty faith and pledged 
word of lulers and peoples whiih is the common 
heritage of England and India His Maji'sty 
declared his heart touched by the prodigious 
loyal offers of support and assistance made 
by the Princes and peoples of India — H E 
the Viceroy addressed his Council on the 
subject of the war and announced that an 
Indian Contingent was being sent to the front, 
His Excellency further made an important 
speech on the question of Indian emigration 
to other parts of the British Empire and advo- 
cated the adoption of a policy of co-operation, 
as between India and the Dominions, lead- 
ing to negotiation with the Colon ica on a basis 
of complete reciprocity — The Hon Sir G M 
Chitnavis asked for and obtained suspension 
of the rules of business and moved a resolution 
expressing on behalf of the members of the 
Council, as voicing the feeling that animates the 
whole of the people of India, feelings of un- 
swerving loyalty and enthusiastic devotion 
to the King- Emperor, and giving an assurance 
of unflinching support to the Government and 
expressing the opinion that the people of India, 
in addition to the military assistance being 
afforded to the Empire, “ would wish to share 
in the heavy financial burden now imposed 
by the war on the United Kingdom . ” 

Non-official members representing all com- 
munities unanimously spoke in terms of firm 
loyalty and support The resolution was 
carried and H E the Viceroy, in responding, 
announced that India was sending a military 
force of over 70,000 combatants to the front 
and that several of the Ruling Chiefs, whom 


he mentioned, had, in accoi dance with their 
dt^ire, been selected to accompany it His 
Excellency stated that in pursuance of the 
terms of the resolution the Government of 
India felt disposed to recommend to the Secre- 
tiiyof State that fndia should accept such 
portion of the cost of the Expeditionary Force 
as would have fallen upon India had the troops 
continued to be ( mployed in this country 
under normal circumstances So far as a 
lOugh estimate can be formed at present, said 
His Excellency, the net amount which the 
Goveinment of India would in this way con- 
tribute to His Majesty’s Government, assum- 
ing that the war lasted till the end of the 
current financial year, would be about one 
million sterling His Excellency expressed his 
confidence in the Indian troops and his feeling 
that as a sequence of their participation In the 
wai, better relations would be promoted amongst 
the component parts of the British Empire 
The resolution was put and accepted. 

9th — In the House of Lords, the Secretary 
of State for India read an important 
stattment from H E the Viceroy describing 
the great outburst of loyalty in India in con- 
neition with the war and desciibing the prac- 
tical manner m which the Indian Empire was 
giving effect to this feeling Lord Crewe, 
Lord Lansdowne representing the Unionist 
Loids, and other Peers, expressed their grateful 
admiration and their Lordships unanimously 
passed a resolution expressive of their thanks to 
India The Under-ftecretary of State read the 
Vice-regal message in the House of Commons, 
where it was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, the scene in the House being 
described as the most remarkable in its history 

I 10th — The Secretary of State for the Colonics 
issued an account of a heroic affair in Nyas- 
saland, where a small British force drove off 
a body of 400 German invaders, while subse- 
quently one British officer and 50 men of the 
South Africa Rifles, with eight civilians, resisted 
for three hours a German attack in the early 
morning and eventually, by repeated bayonet 
charges, dislodged the Germans, captured twb 
field guns and two machine guns The enemy 
fled. 

20th - -British light ciuiscr Pegasus disabled 
at Zanzibar by German cruiser Koenigsberg. 

21st — German cruiser Emden bombard^ 
Madras , 

26th — Passengers in the s s Komagata Manx* 
who weie being repatriated by the Government 
of India, arrived In the Hugh 

30th — The passengers in the ss. Komagata 
Maru were landed at Budge Budge, Government 
having arranged for special trains to^mee^ 
them there to take them to the Punjab. A 
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party of 60 entrained and left for the Punjab nussioncr ot Police, (Jalcutta, was wounded in 
The remainder, who proved to be armed with the foot and two other officers and several 
revolvers, swords, knives and staves, began serjeants were wounded The Punjab police 
marching to Calcutta Eventually, they came had one killed and six wounded Troops fired 
into conflict with the police, upon whom they on the mob, of whom 16 werotkilled and several 
made a sudden attack Mr I^max, Assistant wounded The rest scattered among the 
Traffic Superintendent, E B S Ry, was surrounding villages and the police institut^'d 
fatally shot, Sir Frederick Halliday, Com- measures for arresting them 

OCTOBER. ' 

?nd — It was officially announced in London I 18th — Great Ihitain decided to maintain a 


that part of the Indian Expeditionary Force 
to Europe had landed in Fiance It was un- 
officially reported that the landing plate was 
Marseilles Lively accounts were published 
of the march of the Indian troons througli 
the city where they landed, the people pelting 
the Po'dier'5 with flower ^ and giving fheni in 
many way=5 a warm welcome 

5th — Th^ Special Session® Judge at Delhi 
delivered judgintrif in the Delhi conspiracy 
case, agreeing with the findings of the Assessors 
Ho sentenced Amirciiand to tw(“nty years' 
transportation for an offence under Section 4 
of the Explosivi's Act and Abad Behan to 
twenty years’ transportation for abetment 
In connection with the chaiges of conspiracy 
to murder, Basant Kumar was found guilty, 
but m consideration of his youth was only 
sentenced to transportation foi life , \bad 
Behari, Amirchand and Balmokand were all 
found guilty and sentenced to death , Balraj 
was found guilty, but the Judge found ‘.onie 
distinction between hi® case and that of the 
others and sentenced him to tr.insportation foi 
life Hanwant Sahai received a similar sen- 
tence Khusirain, llagliobai Sharma, Maimlal 
and Ramlal were acquitted Tlu' approvers 
Dinanath and Sultanehand wok disehaigcd 

The Sessions Tiidgo at Aiiah chlivered judg- 
ment in the Mahant Tmirdor ease Both the 
two Assessors had found Motuhand, a Jain 
guilty of the murder of the Mahant Bhagw'an- 
dass and of his siTvant, and Bisheii Dutt, a 
Brahmin, guilty of lobbcry Motuhand was 
scntencecl to death for rmirdci and Bishen 
Dutt to ten year®’ transportation for abetmc nt 
of robbery The judgment occupied 135 
typed pages of foolscap and showed that th(‘ 
crime was committed to obtain funds for the 
promotion of “ swaraj ” 

16th — An official communique issued in 
Simla stated that If E the Viceroy had leaint 
with great regret of the serious affray at Budge 
Budge on 29th September and had decided, in 
view of the logrettable loss of life and of the 
faNct that matteis were involved which concerned 
the two local Governments of Bengal and the 
.^Punjab, to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the eirciimstances coiineeted with the 
voyage of the Komagata Marii to Britislf Colum- 
bia, its return to India, the not at Budge-Budge 
•nd the subsequent arrest of those concerned, 
the Committee to consist, of the Hon Sir W 
’Vincent (President), the Hon Maharaja Dhirija 
of Burdwan, the Hon Mr Fagan (Punjab), 
Sirdar Daljit Singh and Mr H Walmsey (Ben- 
gal), and to assemble in Calcutta at once 

Death announced of Sir William Markby, 
K C 1 B , who w'as Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court for 12 years and died in his 86th year 


gunboat at Mahoinmera 
The Indian Troops’ Comforts Fund in London 
reached £50,000 

20th — Lord Crewe issued in London a long 
statement bringing to ttu' notice of the public 
the steps being taken in England and India to 
utilize o/Tcrs of assistance tor the welfare and 
comtort ol the Indian Expeditionary Force, 
the rare ot tlieir dependants in India, and 
details of the working ot the Indian Soldiers 
Fund and the Indian Imperial Relief Fund 
Loid Crewe mentioned that the Viceroy sug- 
gested to him that in view of the warm feelings 
with which the public at Home welcomed the 
despatch ot the Indian force, the latter fund 
-.homd eomrnend itself to the generosity of the 
British as well as the Indian public 
l>ord {’rewe received the new appointees to 
the Indian public services and addresser! them 
21st — News received that the light cruiaoi 
Einden had sunk five steamers and a Govern - 
iiKMit dredger (bound lor rasmania) about 100 
miles east of Colombo and raptured two Go- 
xcinineut colliers 

22rid — A Mahratta and two Brahmins were 
pi iced befoie th(‘ Assistant Collector ot Poona 
(barged undci Hex 124 A, I PC with attempted 
publication or a “ lib('rty ” pamphlet of a 
seditious nature 

D<‘atli announei-d ot Lieut -Col K D Erskine, 

I C ] Pi , Resident at Baghdad, who was for many 
years in the Indian Political Department 
2",th — Death announced of Gemral Sir 
Charles Douglas, G C B , K C B , Inspeetor 
I (icncral of the Forces He saw much service 
I III Indian I’lontier campaigns 
j 20th — It was report('d from Constantinople 
that with the inerc'asingJy favourable military 
situation ot the Allies, combined with the 
' Russian victory, the German pressure to induce 
' Turkc'y to participate in the war was becoming 
greater The Porte, however, continued to 
assure the Entente Ambassadors that Turkey 
would not abandon her neutrality 
Unofficial reports from the battle-front in 
Belgium contained the first mention of the 
appearance of Indian troops in action The 
reports ®poke of the Indians’ workmanlike 
mannoi and tiicir bravery and dash 

29th — Turkish warships, including two 
German cruisers, bombarded open Russian 
Black Sea porls, no previous declaration of 
war by Turkey having been made 

The Government of India issued a Press 
Note regarding Turkey showing that the 
Germans had insinuated themselves into a 
position of control of Turkish policy and that 
covert acts, with a view to hostilities against 
England and Russia, had long been taking 
place in the Turkish Empire 
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1st — The Tuikish <iuthoritios suniniarily 
intercepted telef?raphic communication with 
the British EmhaKjsy m ronstantmople 

2nd — It was officially notified by the British 
authorities that war had broken out between 
Great Britain and Turkey 

Jf H the Nizam issued a fannan exhorting 
Indian Musalmans to remain firm and whole- 
hearted in their loyalty and obedience to the 
British Government, this being their bounden 
duty “ especially when there is no Moslem oi 
non-Moslem Power in tlu' world under which 
they enjoy su(h ptrsonal and religious liberty 
as they do in India ” 

H K the Viceroy was authorised by Ills 
Majesty’s Goveinment to issue a proelanmtion 
announcing that the Moslem Holy Plaei's and 
Shrines in Arabia and Mesopotamia, and also 
Jedda, would be immune fiom attack oi mok sta- 
tion by the British naval and military forces, 
so long as there was no intcrtereme with pil- 
grim“ from India to the Holy Places and Shrines 
in question The same proclamation announced 
that at the lequest oi ITis Majesty’s Go\(rn- 
ment the Governin' its of France and lUissia 
had given siinilai absurames 

Expressions of loyal support of the British 
Government were rieiived from Mahomedans 
in all jiarts of India 

4th — Publication was given to a message 
Ironi H H the Aga Ivhaii ('xhoiting all 
Mahomedans “ to remain loyal, faithful and 
obedient to our tempoial and secular alletrianee” 
to the British Goveinment, pointing out that 
no Tslamie interest was thiiatencd by the war 
between Great Britain and her Allies and 
Turkey, whereas Germany had long been 
plotting to become the su/araiii ot Asia Minor 
and Mesopotamia and that “ if Germany suc- 
ceeds, which Heaven forbid, Tin key will become 
a vassal of Germany and the Kaiser’s Hesident 
will be the real ruler of Turkey and will control 
the Holy City ” 

It was officially reported that H M S Minerva 
had bombarded Akaba, at the bead of the 
Gulf of Akaba, and driven out the Turkish 
military force which was there, accompanied 
by German office is 

5th — It was announced that the Indian 
kund in I ondon was making itself responsible 
for a supplementarv hospital of ffve hundred 
beds in the New Forest, together with the 
equipment and maintenance for the first six 
months at a cost of £35,000 steihng It would 
be possible to convey the wounded from the 
ship to the hospital in motor cars A number 
ol wounded were already at Netley, attended 
by the Indian Ambu'ance Corps 

It was reported that a military force from 
India and a naval brigade had occupied Fao, 
at the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab, at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, after an hour’s resistance 

6th — Official reports were received of a 
strong Russian acivance across the Caucasian 
frontier into Asiatic Turkey 

7th — The German fortress of Tsmg-tau, 
protecting their port of Kiau-Chao, surrendered 
to a British, Indian and Japanese force 


9th — A large bcxly of Territorial troops 
arrived in Bombay for duty in India 

The Gc'rman cruiser Emden was caught 
off the Cocos Islands by the Australian cruiser 
Sydney The Sydney’s third shot set her on 
Are and she lan ashore The Sydney then did 
all that was possible to resi ue their officers 
and crew The Captain ot the Emden and 
Lieut Prince Franz Joseph ot Hohenzollern were 
both taken prisoners iin wounded, and it was 
unofficially stated that the Fmden’s total 
losses were 200 killed and ,30 wounded The 
Emden liad attemjited to reach the Cocos 
Islands wireless station in disguise, but was 
deteited by the islanders, who sent a wireless 
message to the Sydney 

10th — A White Paper of seventy-seven pages 
was issued by the British Government dealing 
with the events leading to the war with 1’urkev 
and exposing an amazing record of elforts by 
Geimanv to coirupt the loyalty of Moslems 
and the neutrality of Turkey 

nth — It was annonneid from Delhi that the 
principal otflctis commanding the Indian 
Expeditionary Force under Sir .Tames Wileocks 
Wire ns follow^ — Brigadier-General Havelock 
Hudson, Chief of Staff, Major-Generals C A 
Anderson, II B Watkins, P M (’arnegy. 
Brig -Gen R G Egerton, Major-Generals 
F Macbean, .T M Brnnkei, H I) U Keary 
and F E Tohnson all infantry commanders, 
with Brigadii't-Geneials F W G Wadeson, 
H D Fanshawe, IMajor-Genernl G A Cookson, 
Bngadier-ffeneral S P W Pine, Lieut -Colonel 
S M Edwardos, Bugadier-General H P 
Leader and Major-General C li M Fasken 
as <avalry commandcis 

14th — Death of Fiekl-Maishai Earl Roboits 
Lord Roberts w-ent 1o T ranee on the 12th to 
greet l.is “ deai Indian troops,” '-aying ” i 
cannot remain qimtly at Home when my old 
comrades are fighting toi our ex^tence” Lord 
Roberts refn''ed to wear an overeoat while 
inspecting the Indians on the 12th and insisted 
on seeing the fighting ot the ]‘3th from the top 
of an exposed hill, in spite of heavy rain and 
bitter wind He was seized with illness a few 
minutes alter his return to Headquarters, 
dcvelopc'd pneumonia and passed away peace- 
fully III his sleep on the evening of the 14th 

17th — H R H the Prince ot Wales went to 
the front in Belgium, being appointed to Field- 
Marshall Sir John French’s Staff 

Eloquent tributes were paid to the memory 
of Earl Robcits in both Houses of Parliament 
and the House ot Commons, on the motion of 
the Premier, voting funds for the erection of a 
monument in his honour 

The Cuancellor of tlu' Exchequer piesented a 
financial statement regarding the war in the 
House of Commons and showed that the cost 
of the war for a full year would be at least 
450 millions sterling 

19th — The Madras hospital ship “Madras” 
sailed from Madras to proceed West 

The mortal remains of the late Earl Roberts 
were buried in St Paul’s Cathedral H M- 
the King-Emperor attended and the funeral 
was conducted with full military ceremonial, 
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soldiers from all parts of the Empire, including 
India, being present in the procession and in 
the Cathedral 

20th — The Bikaner Camel Corps fought a 
successful action with Bedouins In the desert 
country eastwards of the Suez Canal and 70 
Bedouins were killed, including three import- 
ant Sheikhs, one of whom was the brother of 
the Turkish Commander, Slnfl Pasha 

22nd — A British Indian force operating m 
Mesopotamia, under Lt -General A Barrett, 
drove the Turks out of Basra and occupied 
that place. 

26th — Warm appreciation on the co-opera- 
tlon of India m the war was expressed In both 
Houses of Parliament when resolutions sanc- 
tioning payment from tlie Indian revenues of 
the cost of the troops despatched to Europe 
were presented and passed. 

27th — It was announced that the Committee 
of the Bombay Presidency Branch of the Im- 
perial Indian War llelief Fund had offered to 


the Military authorities, through His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy, to provide a 500 bed hospital 
for Indian troop® engaged m the war and that 
the offer had been accepted, the hospital to be 
called “ the Bombay Presidency Hospital,” 
equipped by, and staffed by men from the 
Bombay Presidency, including Sind, and locat- 
ed probably at some convenient place in Egypt 
The Bombay Governnu ut appealed for volun- 
teers for the hospital staff 

29th — The hospital ship “Loyalty,” presented 
by a number of Indian Ruling Chiefs, was 
inspected by H E the Governor and Lady 
Willingdon in dock at Bombay and afterwards 
sailed for the Persian Gulr 

30th — A memorial to Lieut H U Bowers, 
RIM, wlio lost his life with Captain Scott 
and his comrades in the Antarctic, having been 
provid^'d by his fellow oHlcers in the Royal 
Indian Marine, was unvf'ilcd by H B ^the 
Governor m Bombay Cathedral 

H M the King-Ernperor landed in France on 
a visit to the troops at the front 


DECEMBER. 


2nd — Celebrations of the centenary of the 
landing in Calcutta of Bishop Middleton, the 
first Anglican Catholic B.shop to come to India, 
were held in the Anglican ('hurches throughout 
India 

3id — Dr S B Sarvadhikary, President of 
the Beng.al Medical Association, receiveci trom 
medical authorities of the Government of India 
a communication acknowledging the receipt 
from the Association of 25 names of medical 
men willing to hll temporary vacancies in the 
IMS cadre, and stating that l.ieutenant’s 
commissions had been given to eight of tlic 
nominees The communication also offered to 
accept the formation of a united coips of medical 
men and ambulance bearers 

6tli — The Frankfurter Zeitu iq, a semi- 
official German newspaper, published a com- 
munication from the trout stating that at first 
the Germans spoke with (ontempt ot the Indian 
troops, but that they had learnt to respect them, 
the writer e\piessing his apprei lation of their 
fighting qualities by saying “ The devil knows 
what the Englisii ha\e put into these fellows 
they stormed our lines, as though they possessed 
an evil spirit ” 

H M. the King-Einperor handed the V C 
to Naik Darwan biiigli Negi, of the 1st batta- 
lion, 39th Garwal RiUcs, and it was announced 
♦^hat Sepoy Kliudadad, of the 129th Duke of 
Connaught’s Own Baluchis, then in hospi- 
tal had also been awarded the V C , these 
being the first two Indian soldiers to receive 
the coveted decoration 

7th — An official account of H M the King- 
Emperor's visit to the front was published It 
allowed that His Majesty’s tour began with a 
visit to the Indian troops, with the General 
Officer Commanding, who presented the Indian 
Princes at the front and tlie officers of his staff 
During the week’s visit, the King visited all 
the troops at the front, visited the hospitals, in- 
cluding those accommodating German wounded, 
and exchanged State visits with the President 
of the French Republic and H M the Kmg of 


I the Belgians His Majesty 3 onferred the Order 
I of Merit upon Ficld-AIarshal Sir John French 
I and bestowed upon King Albert the Order oi 
' the Garter, the most ancient order of knight- 
1 hood in existence 

! 8th — The Bombay Legislative Council met 
; at Bombay, H E the Governor presiding 
The Hon Moulvic RaQuddin Ahmad, at the 
outset, moved “ That this Council begs to 
, express its deep conviction of the righteousness 
of the cause of Great Britain in its participa- 
' tion in the present war and assures His Majcb- 
, ty’s Government of the unswerving loyalty and 
, devotion of all communities and classes to the 
I British Throne and offers its humble service to 
Government during the ciisis, and prays that 
' the Governor in Council will be pleased to con- 
! vey this expression of opinion to His Majesty’s 
I Government ” The Hon Moulvie, the Hon 
! Shaikh Ghulam Hussain Hidayat Allah, the 
Hon Syed El Edroos and thirteen other non- 
official members, representing all communities, 
in all parts of the Presidency, spoke in terms of 
cordial support of the resolution, which was 
earned, H E the Governor making a speech 
in response The Hon Mr Claude Hill moved 
the second reading of the Bombay Town Plan- 
ning Bill and the debate upon this measure 
continued throughout the day 

9th — Bombay Legislative Council The de- 
bate on the Town Planning Bill was continued 
and the Bill passed tnrough its final stages 
The Hon Sir Richard Lamb moved the first 
reading of a Bill to provide for the survey of 
the Town and Island of Bombay and the first 
reading was passed and the Bill referred to 
Select Committee The Hon Mr P D PattanI 
moved the first reading of a Bill to Decentralise 
and otherwise to facilitate the administration 
of certain enactments in force m the Presidency 
of Bombay, and the first reading was carried 
and the Bill referred to Select Committee. 
The Hon Mr H ll moved the first reading of a 
Bill to authorise the levying of dues on vessels 
for the provision of Lights on the Coast of the 
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Province of Sind This also was carried and 
the Bill referred to Select Coramittee This 
concluded the business of the Council. 

10th. — An official announcement was made 
that, in addition to the 103,000 acres already 
reserved in the Lower Bari Doab Canal area, 
for distribution by the Military authorities as 
rewards to pensioned Indian officers and men, 
a further 75,000 acres would b« reserved for 
the same purpose, in view of the war and of the 
large proportion of officers and mcui from the 
Punjab in the Indian Army 

15th — The Government of India issued a press 
communq^ne detailing special measures taken 
to repatiiate Indian pilurims at Jeddah and to 
patrol the routes with wai-shijs to ensure fheir 
--afety. 

1 7th — The jiortrait of Surgeon-General H W 
Stevenson who lately retired from the Surgeon- 
Generalship to the Government of Bombay was 
imveiled by His Excellency Lord Wilhngdon in 
the hall of tlie College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Bombay 

lyth. — Reception by Then Exceileiuies the 
Governor and Lady Willinudon at Government 
House, Bombay, tlds owinj;, to the war, being 
the only one of the usually numerous public func- 
tions at Gevernmer^ IJoiise to be he d this y<‘ar 

21st — Ihe King and Queen inspected in 
London, the motor ambulances pie-.ented by 
the Maharaj ih of Gwalior 

22nd — The Bombay Alunicipal Corporation 
passed a resolution of profound soirow at (he 
death of Lieutenant the Hon’blc l'd\\ard 
Charles ITardinge, the gallant son of His Excei- 
leney the Viceroy, whose death from blood- 
poisoning after being wounded m battk' 1 ad 
lUst been reported, and requested the President 
to send a suitable message of eondolemc to Ills 
Excellency expressive of the universal feeling of 
grief evoked by the sad event and conveying 
to him the heartfelt sympathy of the Corpora- 
tion m his bereav inent Ihis resolution is 
given m this chronicle as a type of thousands of 
expressions of feelings of the same character 
which wore received bv His Excellency the 
Viceroy from all parts of the Indian Empire 

25th — The Tenth Indian Industiial Con- 
ference met at Madras under the premdency 


of the Hon’blc Mr Munmohandas Ramji. 
Among the resolutions passed was one convey- 
ing loyalty of the people to the throne and 
their willingness to serve the Empire, 

Seven naval seaplanes escorted by a large 
cruiser and destroyer force with submarines 
raided Cuxhaven 

2Gth — The Governor-General-m-Council 

sanctioned the admission of five Indian soldiers 
into the Indian Order of Merit, and the award 
of the Indian distinguished service medal to a 
sepoy of the Bikaner Camel Corps 

27th — The official report on the accident 
on the Ghat Section of the G 1 P Railway on 
October 15 was published The Senior Go- 
vernment Inspector stated — “ The accident 
1 in my opinion was entirely due to the action 
01 the pointsman in wiongly manipulating tb« 
spring cross over the points '* 

The s s Syria arrived in Bombay from Sou- 
thampton bringing about 320 wounded and 
sick Indian soldiers. 

'Ihe 28th ses^-ion ot the Indian National 
Social Conference mi't at Madras under the 
PK'sidcncy ot the Yuvaraja of Mysore 

The All-lndia Mahomedan Educational 
Conference began at Rawalpindi when the 
Comiiiis«ionci of Rawalpindi made a sp^'ech 
« xpressing sympathy with the Mahomedans 
111 th<‘ir present diifitullies 

28th — About 1, 100 prisoners ot wai arrived 
in Bombay from Basia 

'I’he .30th Session ot th( Indian National 
Congress opened in Madras, Sir Subrahmanya 
Iyer being the Chairman of the Reception 
Cominittrc and Mr Bhiipendranath Basil, the 
Presidimt Loyal lesolutions were pfissed and 
Ihe nueting of the Congress was, for a short 
time, attended by the (>oveinoi of Madras 
The first All India Conference of Indian Chris- 
tians was held at Bishop’s College, Calcutta 
Under-tiial convicts in the Bolgaum Jail 
attempted to esiape and were fired upon by 
the armed police guard Eighteen weie killed 
and SIX wounded 

29th — The Goveinoi of Madras unveiled 
the statue of the late Lout Ripon in Madras 
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Table of Exchange, No. 1— Rupees into Pounds Sterling. 
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100 

1 0 

14 

U 1 

6 

14 

H 

6 

14 

7i 

6 

14 lOl 

6 

15 

H 

0 

15 

5 

250 

16 

15 

31 1 

10 

15 

HI 

16 

16 

7 

1(> 

17 

23 

10 

17 

101 

16 

18 

6 

400 

26 

16 

54 ) 

26 

17 

6 

26 

18 

0! 

26 

19 

7 


27 

0 

7i 

27 

1 

8 

500 

33 

10 

Oi ' 

3 3 

11 

101 

33 

13 

2 

33 

14 

5i 


33 

15 

91 

33 

17 

1 

7W0 1 

50 

5 

10 s 

50 

7 

Of 

50 

9 

9 

50 

11 

84 

50 

13 

73 

50 

15 

7A 

1 000 1 

07 

1 

u 

67 


9 

67 

0 

41 

07 

8 

H! 

J 

07 

11 


67 

14 

2' 
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Table of Exchange, No. 2— Pounds Sterling into Rupees. 

For mhies of Rupees from Iv 3^^/ to 1* 


btrrlm^ 


1 a|,l. 

3 Ml 

j ut Is 


- 1 

at Is 

m 

at K 

31 »d 

1 at Is 

1 

at Is 


t 

s 

cl 

Us 


V 


cl 

P 

Us 

a 

P 

Us 

a 

P 

U>^ 

a 

P 

Us 

a 

P 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

( 

, .0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


1 0 

4 

I 

0 

4 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

b 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

2 

0 

6 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

(J 

9 

3 

0 

9 


0 

9 

2 

0 

9 

2 

0 

‘1 

1 

0 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

4 

0 

12 

4' 

0 

12 

1 

0 

12 

2 

0 

12 

2' 

0 

12 

1 

0 

2 

6 

1 

14 

11 

1 

14 

10, 

1 

14 

7 

1 

14 

6 

1 

14 

5 

1 

14 

3 

0 

5 

0 

i 

13 

11 

3 

13 

8 


13 

5 

3 

13 

2 

i 

12 

11 

.4 

12 

8 

0 

7 

G 

5 

12 

10 

5 

12 

6 

5 

12 

1 

5 

11 

9 

ry 

11 

51 

5 

10 

11 

0 

10 

0 

7 

11 

10 

7 

11 

4 

7 

10 

10 

7 

10 

4 

7 

9 

10! 

7 

9 

5 

1 

0 

0 

15 

7 

8 

15 

6 

8 

1 5 

5 

p 

15 

4 

9 

1 15 

3 

9 

15 

2 

10 


0 

0 

77 

() 

8 

77 

1 

8 

76 

12 

9 

7(> 

7 

10 

7G 

4 

0, 

75 

14 

0 

10 

0 

0 

154 

li 


151 

3 

5 

153 

0 

7 

152 

15 

9 

152 

() 

1 

151 

12 

5 

25 

0 

0 

387 

1 

6 

385 

8 

7 

18 J 

15 

11 

382 

7 

r, 

380 

15 

2' 

379 

7 

1 

30 

0 

0 

464 

8 

1 

462 

10 

4 

460 

12 


458 

15 

c5 

457 

2 

4 

455 

5 

4 

50 

0 

0 

774 

3 

1 

771 

1 

4 

768 

0 

0| 

764 

15 

0 

761 

14 

ry 

758 

14 

b 

75 

0 

0 

1,161 

4 

7 

1 156 

<) 

11 

1,151 

15 


1,147 

(> 

') 

1,142 

1 4 

8' 

1,138 

5 

4 

100 

0 

0 

1,548 

0 

2 

1 

1 512 

- 

8' 

1,536 

0 

o' 

1 529 

11 

1 

1,52 4 

12 

11' 

1 

1,517 

12 

7 


For inhie'i of Rupees from 1 v >1(1 to Is 4/, il 


Stoiling 


1 aM , 

.5: 

d 

1 at Is 


at Is 


cl 1 

at Is 

Id 

1 

at Is 


d 1 

at Is 

4/, cl 


b 

a 

' Us 

a 

P 

Us 

a 

P 

Its 

a 

P 

Us 

a 

p 

Us 

a 

P 1 

14 s 

a 

P 

6 

0 

1 

I 0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11! 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

4 

1 9 

4 

01 0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0, 

0 

,> 

Hi 

0 

3 

11 

0 

0 

(» 

1 <• 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

Hi 

0 

5 

11 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

<) 

0 

0 

8 

111 

0 

8 

11 

0 

1 

0 

1 

12 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

n 

Hi 

0 

11 

11 

0 

2 

() 

1 

14 

2 

1 

14 

1 

I 

14 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 

1 4 

101 

1 

13 

9 

0 

5 

0 

4 

12 

5 

c4 

12 

2 

4 

12 

1, 

3 

12 

0 

3 

11 

10' 

3 

11 

9 

0 

7 

() 

5 

10 

7 


10 

3 

5 

10 

1 

5 

10 

0 

5 

9 

9 

5 

9 

7 

0 

10 

0 

7 

8 

11 

7 

8 

> 

7 

8 

2 

7 

8 

0 

7 

7 

91 

7 

7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

15 

1 

10 

15 

(» 

11 

15 

0 

5 

15 

0 

0 

14 

15 

G 

14 

16 

0 

'i 

0 

0 

75 

9 

5 

75 

4 

8 

75 

2 

4 

75 

0 

0 

74 

13 

7l 

74 

11 

3 

10 

0 

0 

151 

2 

10 

150 

<) 

4 

150 

4 

8 

150 

0 

0 

149 

11 

d| 

149 

(T 

7 

25 

0 

0 

477 

15 

2 

370 

7 

5 

375 

11 

8 

375 

0 

0 

374 

4 


373 

8 

6 

30 

0 

0 

453 

8 

8 

451 

12 

2 

450 

14 

1 

450 

0 

0 

449 

1 


448 

3 

11 

50 

0 

0 

755 

14 

5 

752 

15 

0: 

751 

7 

Tj 

750 

0 

0 

748 

8 

71 

747 

1 

3 

7^> 

0 

0 

1,133 

13 

8 

1,129 

(> 

6' 

1,127 

4 

2 

1,125 

0 

0 

1,122 

12 

10 

1,120 

9 

10 

100 

0 

0 

1,511 

12 


1,505 

14 

1' 

1,502 

14 

11 

1,500 

0 

0 

1,497 

1 

1 

1,494 

2 

7 


Tot values of Rupees fiom ^,',d fo Ks 


Stirling 


at Is 

4,1 

d 

j at Is 

4Sd 1 

at Is 

t,id 1 

at Is 

»,:d ! 

1 at Is 

1 .1 

d 

j at Is 

4id 

1 

!t 

s 

d 1 

Us 

a 


Us 

a 


Us 

a p 

Us 

a 

P 

Us 

a 

1) 

Us 

a 

P 

0 

0 

1 I 

0 

0 

111 
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0 

111 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 


0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

4 ! 
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3 

Hi 

0 

•} 

11 

0 

3 11 

0 

3 

11 

0 

3 

11 

0 

3 

11 

0 

0 

G 

0 

5 

H| 

0 

5 

11 

0 

5 11 

0 

5 

h| 

0 

5 

11 

0 

5 

10 

0 

0 


0 

8 

HI 

0 

8 

11! 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 

19, 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

1 

o| 

0 

11 

11 

0 

11 

lOi 

0 

n 10 

0 

11 

10 

0 

11 

10 

0 

11 

9 

0 

2 


1 

13 

91 

1 

13 

8 

1 

13 8 

1 

1 4 

7 

1 

13 

7 

1 

13 

5 

0 

5 

0 ' 

4 

11 

/ 1 

4 

11 

(> 

4 

11 5 

4 

11 


4 

11 

2 

4 

11 

0 

0 

7 

6 

5 

9 

51 

5 

9 

.4 

5 

9 1 

5 

8 

ll' 

ry 

8 

9 

5 

8 

G 

0 

10 

0 ' 

7 

7 

-^1 

7 

7 

Oi 

7 

0 10, 

7 

6 

7i 

7 

6 

4 

7 

G 

1 

1 

0 

9 1 

14 

14 

7 

14 

14 

11 

11 

13 8 

14 

14 

<■> 

14 

12 

9 

14 

12 

3 


0 

0 

74 

9 

0 ’ 

74 

() 

81 

74 

4 4 

71 

2 

V 

c3 

15 

9 

73 

13 

() 

10 

0 


149 

2 

Oj 

148 

13 

4' 

148 

8 9 

148 

4 

‘3 

147 

15 

7 

147 

11 

0 

25 

0 

0 ! 

372 

13 


372 

1 

5 

471 

5 10, 

470 

10 

5' 

300 

15 

0 

3G9 

3 

7 

,30 

0 

0 

447 

G 

0 

446 

8 

2 

445 

10 4 

444 

12 

7 

443 

14 

10 

443 

1 

2 

50 

0 

0 ' 

745 

10 

1 

744 

2 111 

742 

11 111 

741 

5 

0 

739 

14 

1 

7 38 

7 

4 

75 

0 

0 

1,118 

7 

1! 

1,116 

4 

•^1 

1,114 

1 10 

1,111 

15 

5 

1,109 

1 4 

1 

1,107 

11 

0 

100 

0 

0 1 

1,491 

4 

2 

1 488 

5 

11 ' 

1,485 

7 lOj 

1 482 

10 

0 

l,-»70 

12 

3 

1,476 

14 

9 
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Indian Stamp Duties. 


Rs a 

AeknowledgmeiU of Debt ex Rs 20 0 1 

Affidavit or Declaration 1 0 

Agreement or Memo of Agreement, 

(a) If relating to the sale ol a bill 

of exchange . 0 2 

(b) If relating to sale of a Govern- 
ment security, or share in an in- 
corporated company oi other body 
corporati — Subject to a niaximum 
of R'J 10 a 1 for ('v<ry Rs 10,000 
or part 

(c) If not otherwise provided toi 0 8 

Ajvpoudwent in execution ot a powei 15 0 

AHicIes of ^-isociation of Company 25 0 

Arlv'les of Clerkship 250 0 

Award any decision in writing by an 

Arbitrator, othei than by an Oidei ot 
the Court Where the value does not 
exceed Rs 1,000, same duty as a Bond 

In any other casi 5 0 

Bill of F.rchanqe oi Pioniissoiy Note 

payal)l(‘ on demand 0 1 

Where payable othei wise than on dnnaud, 
but not iiiori' than one yeai atti i dat(‘ or 
sight— Not exc Rs 200, a J, ex< Rs 
200, not (\c Rs 100, a 0, exi 400, 

not exe Rs bOO, a 0 , e\e Rs OOO not 
exc Rs 800 <i 12 , exc Rs 800, not ext 
Rs 1000, i 15 i\€ Hs 1,000, notext 

Rb 1,200, R 1 a 2, exc Rs 1,200, not 
exc Rs 1,000 R la 8 , exc Rs 1,000, 
not exe Rs 2,500, Rs 2, a 4 , e\( Rs 
2,500 not ('xe Rs 5,000, Rs 4 a 8 , exc 
Rs 5,000, not exc Rs 7,500, Rs ft a 12, 
exc Rs 7.500, not ('\( Rs 10,000 Rs 0 , 
exe Rs 10,000, not, < xc Rs 1 5,000 Rs 
18 a 8, ex( Rs 15,000, not ext Rs 
20,000, Rs 18, exe Rs 20,000, not exc 
'Rs 25,000, Rs 22 a 8 , exc Rs 25,000. 
not exc Rs >0,f)00, Rs 27 , and tor twery 
add Rs 10,000, oi pait tin reof, in < \e< ss 
of Rs JO 000, Rs 0 
Where payable at moit* tlian oin* yiMi 
aftei daft' oi sight, same duty as a 
Bond 

BUI of Ladmq (i 4 

Bond (not other wst piovidtd lot) — 

Not ext Rs 10 0 2 

Exc Rs 10, but not exc Rs 50 0 4 

Exc Rs 50, but not exc Rs 100 0 8 

Up to Rs 1,000, every Rs 100 0 8 

For every Rs 500 or part, beyond 
Rs 1,000 2 8 

Bond, AdmimUration, Cu8lom<i, SeeurUy 
^ Of Mortqage Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Rs 1 000 same duty as a 
Bond 

In any othei case 5 0 

Cancellation ‘ 5 0 

Certificate oi other Document relating to 
Shares 0 1 

Charter Party ^ 1 0 

Cheque . . 0 1 

ComposUioii—JOeed 10 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Rs 50 0 8 

Exceeding Rs 50, not exceeding 
bRs. 100 ... 1 0 

For every Rs 100 in Excess of Rs 100 
np to Rs 1,000 I 0 


Rs. a. 

For every Rs 500, oi part thiTeot, in 

exee«is of Rs 1,000 .5 0* 

Copy or Ertrart — If the onginal was not 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
whith it was chargeable doc^ not 
exceed 1 Riipec > 0 8 

111 anv other case 1 0 

CounterpaH or I)}ip?wate —ft the duty 
with which tin* onginal instrument is 
(haigeable do(*s not ( X( eed on{* rupee 
— The sam*^ duty as is payable on the 
onginal In , my other case .. .. ID 

Delivery Ordei 0 1 

Entry III any Illgli Couit of an Advocate 
Ol Vakil 500 0 

In the ease ot an Attorniy .250 0 

I n-dt uniertt — \ppientu eship .50 

Di voice . 1 0 

Othei than Will, recording an adoption 
Ol <ontening oi purporting to confer 
\utlionty to adopt 10 0 

Leahe — Win re lent is tlxed and no pre- 
minm is paid, toi less than 1 ycai same 
duty as Bond foi whole 'mount, not 
more than J years, same as Bond for 
a\('rag<‘ anninil nmt reserved, over, 3 
I years, sami' as Conveyance foi ( onsi- 
) deration ecpial to amount or value of 
; tlie average annual rent reserved , for 
I Hideilnitc term, same as Conveyance 
I for amount equal to 10 years’ rent , 

1 m perpetuity, sanii' as Conveyance tor 
I ( onsidcration equal to one-ilfth of rents 
j paid in respect of Hist 50 yeais Where 

! there is premium and no rent, same as 

Conveyance for amount of premium , 

' pr<*miiim w'lth rout, same as Convey- 
' <in< e for amount ot premium, and same 
' duly as Lease without premium 
' Letter — Allotment of Shares 0 I 

Cl edit 0 1 

License 10 0 

Memo of .Usociatwn of Company — If 
ae< ompanied by Articles of Association 15 0 
I If not so accompanied 40 0 

Notarial Act 1 0 

Note or Memo, intimating the purchase 
or sale — 

(a) Of any Goods exceeding in value 

Rs 20 0 2 

■ (/>) 01 any Stock or marketable Secu- 

! iity exceeding in value Rs 20 — 
Subject to a maximum of Rs 10 a 1 
tor every Rs 10,000, oi part 
Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master 0 8 

I Partnership — Where the capital does not 

exceed Rs 500 . 2 8 

III any other case 10 0 

Dissolution ot 5 0 

Policy of Innurance — 

(1) Sea — Where pieinium does not 

exceed rate of 2a , or ^ per cent of 
amount insured . . ..01 

In any othei case for Rs 1,000 or part 
thereof .. .. . ,,0 2 

(2) For time — -For every Rs 1,000 or 

part insured, not exe 6 months . 0 2 

Exceeding ft and not exceeding 12 
months . .04 
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Us a. 

Tf drawn in duplicate, for each part* — 

Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(3). Fxre — When the sum insured does 


not exceed ]^s. 5,000. , .. .. 0 8 

In any other case . , . , ..10 

(4) and Sickness — Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 
joumev only . . . . . . ..01 


In any other case — for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exc. Rs 1,000, and also wdiere 
amount exc Rs. 1,000, for every 
Rs 1,000 or part .. . .02 

(5). Life or other Insurance, not speci- 
fically provided for, pcr.Rs. 1,000 . 0 6 

In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another — i of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 R. 

Power of Attorney — 

For the solo purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
in relation to a single transaction or 
for admitiin? execution of one or 
more such documents . . 0 8 

Auth ''rising 1 per«!on or more to act m 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above I 0 

Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to aet jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally 5 0 

Authorising more than 5 but not moie 
than 10 persons to act . . 10 0 

FOREIGN MONEYS, AND TH 


Rs. a. 

When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi- 
deration 

In any other case, for each person 


authorised . . . . ..10 

Protest of BUI or Note 1 0 

Proxy . . 0 1 

Receipt for value exc R^i 20 . . .01 

Shipping Order . . . ..0 1 


Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs 5 — The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case . .. .50 

Transfer of Shares — One Half of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
a consideration equal to the value of 
the share 

Tran'ifer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance — If duty on such does not 
exceed Rs 5— The duty with which 
such Bond, &c, is chargeable 

In any other case . .60 

Transfer of Lease by way of ass'gnment 
and not by way of under-lease — The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer 
Trust, Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sura equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding . . . . 15 0 

Revocation of — Ditto, but not exceed- 
ing . . 10 0 

Warrant, for Goods 0 4 

SIR ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 


FULL EXCHANGE VALUES 



£ 

8 

d 

America — (United States) Eagle 

2 

1 

1 

Dollar of 100 Cents 

0 

4 

2 

Cent . 

0 

0 

Oi 

Argentine , — Peso 

0 

3 Hi 

Austria — Silver Crown 

0 

0 

10 

10 Kjcutzers or 20 Hellers 

0 

0 

2 

Belgium — Gold Ten-Franc Piece 

0 

7 11^ 

Silver Five Franc . . 

0 

3 Hi 

„ Franc 

Chilian — Peso 

0 

0 

9i 

0 

1 

0 

Denmark, Norway and Sweden — 

0 

1 

n 

Krone 100 Ore — 1 Blrone 



Egyptr—&F, of 100 Piastres 

1 

0 

3| 

One Piastre . (about) . 

0 

0 

2i 

France — Gold Twenty-Franc Piece 

0 

15 lOi 

Silver Five-Franc Piece . . 

0 

3 Hi 

Franc 

Germany — (New Coinage) — 

0 

0 

9i 

Gold 20-Mark Piece 

0 

19 

7 

„ 10 „ „ . 

0 

9 

9i 

Silver 5 „ ,, 

0 

4 10| 

» 1 „ 

0 

0 

Hi 


0 

0 


2 Thaler Pieces 

0 

5 

io| 

1 „ Piece 

0 

2 111 

Greece — Twenty-Drachmai Gold 




Piece 

0 

15 

10 

One Drachma (silver) 

0 

0 

9i 

Midland — Ten Florins (Gulden) 

0 

10 

8 

Florin (Gulden) 

0 

1 

8 


22 


£. s. 


India — 1 Rupee (varying in value) 0 1 

4 „ 0 0 

i „ „ . 0 0 

Since 1899 the Sovereign has been 
legal tender at the ratio of 15 rupees 
to the £ sterling (-=1 the rupee) 

Italy — Gold 20-Lire Piece . . . 0 15 10 

„ 5 „ „ 0 

One Lira (Silver) . . .0 

Japan — Gold 20 Yen Pieces . 2 

Silver 50 Sen Pieces .. .0 

Value in exchange — 1 YenralOO Sen= 

Peru — Sol, Silver . , . . ,0 

Portugal — Gold Milreis 
Silver Half Milries 
100 Rcis 


3 111 
0 91 
0 111 


0 
0 
0 

0 15 
0 2 
0 0 
0 19 
0 3 
0 1 


ov' 

o?2 

0 

2| 

54 

91^ 

9i 

in 


Russia — Half Imperial 
Silver Rouble 
Ten Kopecks 

^patn-<Gold) — 25 Pesetas 
(Silver)— 5 Pesetas 
2 „ 

1 Pesta . . 0 0 ^ 9| 

The Peseta=100 Ceiftimos. {Centimes) 
Switzerland — Gold 20-Frano Piece . . 0 15 lOJ 
Sliver 5-Franc Piece . . 0 3 llj 

„ Franc . . 0 0 9| 

Turkey— Qo\d Medjidi^ . . . . 0 18 Of 

Silver Mejidid 0.7 

Piastre 0 0 2^ 




The Calendars. 


\ tull Calendar will be found at the beginning 
of this book Below are given details of the 
other Calendais in use in India 

The Jemsh Calendar is in accordance with 
the gysteni ai ranged A D 358 The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which is fixed as 
3,700 years and 3 months before the beginning 
of the Christian Lra , the year is Luni-solar 

The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
dates fioni the day alter Mahomet’s flight 
fiom Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 022 A I) The months are Lunar 

The Fash year was derived from a combina- 
tion of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
order of Akbar , it is Luni-solar The Uewtnli 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of ils being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year 

The Samvat era dates from 57 n o , and is 
Luni-solar The months arc divided into two 
fortnights — sudi, or bright, and hadj, or dcuk 
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